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sounded like »; » before some letters is a harsh guttural; before 
the soft vowels its sound is liquid; thus yoveree is pronounced 
geenaka. ‘The modern Greeks have no symbol for the English 
sound of d; but they pronounce the ¢ after » in this manner, 


all their books are printed with accents. They have rejected the 
doul namber and middle voice. The angments are retained, but 
in vulgar usage are frequently omitted. In the conjugation of 
verbs the Romate differs from the classic Greek in respect to some 
moods and tenses. The Greeks, however, understand the ancient 
language when it is spoken with the pronunciation now in use, 
which seems to have been that of the time of Vonstantine. As 
the two languages accord in so many points, it might be well to 
consider the modern Greck as the vulgar dialect, and to recall 


tinople the Greeks speak both Greek and Turkish, but only the 
former to each other; in Asia Minor, along the coast, they gen- 
erally nee the Turkish, but can speak Greek; in the interior parts 
of Asia Minor they know no other language than Turkish. The 
Greek patois, or Romaic, first appears as a complete written lan- 
Busge n the chronicles of Simon Sethos, in L070—80. After the 

mans had become masters of the country, all the institutions 


once; and the people, left to themselves, and oppressed by the 
most brutal de m, would finally have abandoned their own 
dialect, had not the Greeks possessed a sort of rallying point in 
their church. Their patriarch remaining to them after the con- 
quest of their capital, they turned to hin as tlreir head, and saw 
iu the synod of their church his senate, and in the language of 
the works of the fathers of the church, and the Old and New Tes- 
tuments, a standanl which tended to give a uniform character to 
the different dialects, But the debasement of this noble language 
went on uninterrupted|y till the middle of the last cent, when the 
Greeks began to pay more attention to their mother-tongue; and 
this tendency was promoted by intercourse with the more retined 
‘West, and by the more frequent visits of intelligent men to the 
Tuins of Grecian greatness. Soon after the commencement of the 
Present ceut., schools were formed at Odessa, Venice, Vienna, 
dussy, Bucharest, and in the Ioutan islands. Even in Constanti- 
nople, in the reign of Selim IL, some Fanariots founded a na- 
tional academy at Kuru Tschesme, in 1905, which rendered great 
services to the modern Greek language and literature. The 
works printed in Romaic at Jussy, Bucharest, Venice, and Leip- 
sic, were at first mostly theological; but with the Increase of in- 
dustry and commerce, particularly among the Hydriots, the cir- 
culation of books was also increased. The language itself—which 
even in its degradation was not destitute of melody and flexibi- 
lity—gained energy and vivacity fron these efforts, although the 
attempts of some individuals to bring it nearer to the ancient 
classic dialect did violence to its idiomatic character. The school 
at Scio—unhappily destroyed by the massacre of April 11, 1822— 
which had existed since 1500,—the academy at Joannina, whose 
director, Athanasiug Psalida, was regarded as the first modern 
Greek scholar, and the academy founded by the French on the 
Jonian islands,—were points of union for the Greek youth not 
without influence on the Greek people. Under the protection of 
England, and Lord Guilford's wise care, an Tonic Greek univer- 
sity was opened at Corfu. It consists of 4 faculties, for theolory, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. The lectures are in the modern 
Greek aze. In Paris a distinct professorship of the modern 
Greek exi for several years, and M. Clonaris delivered a 
course of very popular lectures on it. In Munich a professorship 
of Romaic was established; while in Vienna, Petersburg, Trieste, 
wealthy Greeks afforded important aid to the literature of their 
countrymen, In Odessa a Greck theatre existed for several 
years, where the ancient Greek tragedies translated into the mo- 
der lan owere brought forward. Such experiments were 
ar hake bi 
trinsl of modern drainatic works by Oiconomos, Coc- 
cinakis, &c. The Melissa, a modern Greek journal, published by 
Spyridon, Condos, and Agathophron, in Paris in 1821, was dis- 
continued when the contributors engaged in the war of liberty, 
On the whole, about 3,000 works in the modern Greek language 
have appeared within 50 years. The wealth of the modern Greck 
Langung®, which all former dictionaries served but very im perfectly 
to show, would have been more fully displayed by the 2 dic- 
tionary, intended to fill 6 fol. vols., the superintendence of which 
Was undertaken at Constantinople in 1521, by the Patriarch Gro- 
gory; bot it was interrupted by the murder of the old man, 
April 22,1821. The Ist and 2d vols. of this‘ Ark of the Greck 
Language,’ appeared at Constantinople in 1819, &¢, from the 
press of the Patriarch in the Fanar. For acquiring a knowledge 
of the language itself, the grammar of Christopylus, published in 
Vienna in 1805, whieh considers the modern Greek as ollc- 
Doric,—Schmidt's Modern Greek Grammar, Leipsic, 1808,—and 
another German and Greek Grammar, by jadsehi, Vienna, 
1821 and 1323,—Leake’s Researches, Part 1, Loud,, 1814,—Jules 
David's very valuable ‘ Methode pour etudier la recqne 
Modern,” Paris, 1821,—W. Munich's Mod. Greek Grammar, Dres- 
den, 1826,—Von Lademann’s Manoel of the Mod. Greek Lan- 
guage, Leipsic, 1826,—Diez's Grammatik der romanischen Spro- 
ehen, Bonn, 1836-4,—Schmidt’s Noveau Dict. Franc—Gree. mod. 
—Allemand. Leipzig, 1537,—and Sophocles’ Romaic Grammur, 
New York, 1842,—turuish important assistance. 
May 1827 a new constitution for 
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G. was proclaimed at Trezene. By this decree, the 
sovereignty of the people was acknowledged as the 
fundamental law of the state; the equality of all 


Greek citizens in the eves of the law,—religions 


tolerution,—the division of power between the senate 
or body of representatives as the legislative body, 
and the president and judiciary body as the exeen- 
tive,—were also recognised. ‘The members of the 
senate were to be elected every 3 years by the peo- 
ple; and to sit in session 4 or 5 months of every 
vear. The country was to be divided into eparchies 
or provinces; and all the provinces or districts which 
had taken up arms against the Turks were to be 
accounted eparchies of the republic. Two or more 
eparchies were to form a theme, the administration of 
which was to be conducted by two or more prefects, 
according to the number of eparchies. In the com- 
munes, a demogoronfe was to preside over every 1,000 
families. The Greek religion was declared to be the 
religion of the state; and the married priests or 
presbyters were to have a right of voting at elec- 
tions; but the clergy were not to hold any office 
under government. Under King Otho—the circum- 
stances of whose accession to the throne are related 
in our historical summary—the government of G, is 
defined to be that of a constitutional hereditary mo- 
narchy, with two legislative houses,—a senate, and a 
honse-of-representatives. On the 30th of March 
1844, a constitution modelled on those of France and 
Great Britain was proclaimed. By this constitution 
the legislative power is vested in the king, a senate, 
and a chamber-of-deputies. The initiative In intro- 
ducing any law may be exercised by any of the three 
branches of government. The budget is determined 
every vear by the vote of the chamber-of-deputies. 
The Greek legal code is founded on the civil code of 
France, and the judicial organization is the same as 
that of France. 

Provincial administration.) “'The Greeks,” says an 
article in Glackwood's Magazine, evidently proceeding 
from a well-informed quarter, “posse ' 
in the local administration under the Turks. This 
power contributed in a high degree to the -preserva- 


tion of their national existence, but it alarmed the } 


weak-minded Bavarians; and, under the shield ofthe 


three protecting Powers, the Greeks were robbed of 


their municipal institutions by the regency. A system 
of local oligarchies was introduced, which prevails at 
present. ‘The election of the mayor and aldermen is 
vested in an electoral college, one-half of which is 
composed of the persons who pay the greatest amount 
of taxes. Here is an element of respectability; but 


in order to dilute it with one of servility, a certain 


number of individuals decorated with crosses is ad- 
mitted. Even this respectably servile body is not 
allowed to elect the mayor; it is only empowered to 
name three candidates, from which the-king chooses 
the individual who is to direct the interests of the 
little community, The mayor so chosen enjoys his 
office for three years, and receives a good salary from 
the municipal funds. Let us now examine how this 
system is worked, in conformity with constitutional 
principles, in the capital of the Hellenic kingdom. 
Attica, it must be observed, sends 4 deputies to the 
legislative-chamber: and as these 7 receive 
250 drachmas a-month, and have succeeded in mak- 
ing the sittings of the Greek chambers perpetual, the 
place of deputy is worth as much as the best estates 
in G. Now, as these interminable sitters are chosen 
by universal suffrage, but are required to, support the 







elections by meaus of the oligarchy holding office m~ 
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bers the Greek, is very small. Even among the 


Greek pop. of the city of Athens, the proportion of | 


government officials and street- 
taxes, exceeds the number of tl 
zeus. The middle classes and the friends of order 
are excluded from all local influence, by being ex- 
cluded from any share in the municipal government. 
A town-couneil party is formed, and this party is 
allowed to employ the whole local revenues of At- 
tica, amounting ta between 300,000 and 400,000 


rters, who pay no 
independent citi- 


drachmas annually, in jobbing, on condition that they 
support the ministerial candidates at the elections. | 


The extent to which the court have brought jobbing 
is testified by the shifts and tergiversation employed 
to prevent the publication of any regular accounts of 
the receipts and expenditure of the municipalities; 
and the municipal revennes exceed the sum of 
2,000,000 drachmas. Athens, with a revenue of 
300,000 drachmas a-year, would be the tilthiest town 
in Europe, were nature not kinder to it than its ma- 
gistrates. With regard to the Greek sewate, in a 
country where not one single element of an aristo- 
cracy exists, and where it was impossible to secure 
superior education in the members of a chamber 
appointed for life, it was evident that one chamber 
would afford a better guarantee against bribery and 
corrmption than two, No nobles, no independent 
gentlemen, no dignified clergy, no learned lawyers, 
can enter the Greek senate. The qualification of a 
senator is a certain period of service in official ap- 
pomtments, which have been generally held by men 
who can neither read nor write. The consequence 
is, that the senate is utterly useless as a legislative 
body, from the ignorance of its members; while the 
nature of the materials from which it is composed, 
renders it a more servile instrument in the hands of 
-every minister than the elective chamber. It was 
terday a tool in the hands of Coletti—to-morrow 
adit become one in those of Mavrocordatos. It 
uld be an object of contempt, were it not an ex- 
pensive instrument of oppression.” 
_ Military and Marine force.) The army of the 
Greeks in 1820 was estimated at 50,000 men. Un- 
fortunately the capitent had no fixed pay, but were 
left to pay themselves by making returns of soldiers 
beyond the real number. Hence government never 
knew exactly the number of troops it could bring 
into the field. The Greek army has undergone a 
new arrangement, and consists of the following corps: 
8 Battalions of infantry, each of 6 —— of 120 men, 5,760 
1 ec hale dee eer ge he of 111 horses 


6 Companies of artillery of 100 men each, 2 - €00 
Engineers, and 2 companies of pioneers of 86 men each, 172 
Wa 1 train, * a rT ” 7 . 12) 

utillery, ‘ 132 


10 Battalions of chasseurs (irregulars), each of 4 compa- 
nies of 50-men, . : ‘ 


9440 


The Greek navy is of the same character as the 
army. It was at first composed chiefly of merchant- 
brigs from Hydra, Spezzi, and Ipsara, and amounted 
to about 80 sail. It usually gained the mastery over 
the Turkish fleet by superior seamanship and tac- 
tics; but it is always with the concurrence, not 
through the obedience of the erew, that a Greek 
captain accomplishes his object. The exertions of 
the Greek admirals, and brulotiers or vas grisea of 
fire-ships, during the revolutionary war, are above 
all praise. In 1850, the fleet was officially stated to 
consist of 2 corvettes, of 26 gans; 2 steamers, one of 
6 guns; 3 brigs, of 12, 10, and 2 guns; 7 schooners, 
of 2 and 10 guns; 2 of 6 guns; one of 2 guns; 6 cut- 
ters, of 2 and 4guns; a royal. yacht; 2 packets for 

ul. 
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the passage between Athens and Poros; 12 cun-boats 
mounting 22 guns; and 2 barks of 2 guns each. 
Kevenue.) G., while a province of the Turkish empire, gare a 
surplus of revenue over its expenditure. The bodgets of G., after 
co become a debtor to the allied powers for £2,400,000, exhi- 


Tu 1833 of £765 287 
1S34 S81, 071 
1835 20,854 
Tsar 142,857 
(S37 - -. 107,142 
188 71428 
FRU 2507 1 
1s45 Thom beg 


The Monitexr Gree in 1845 gave the following summary 
financial condition of the country under its different michoriec 
When the king ascended the throne in 18% he found the treasury 
empty, and the first two portions of the country exhausted. The 
state-revenues, which were not sufficient to cover the expendi- 
ture, only amounted to 19,000,000 drachmas, When his majesty 
returned to Greece in February 1837, the expenditure was 
16,500,000 dra, and the revenue at most but 13.000,000dre, But 
when, in order to repair the fanies of the regency and the ex- 
chancellor, the king himself assumed the reins of government, 
in 1858 and 1899, the receipts amounted to 14,000,000 dra., in 1840 
to 15,300,000 dra, and in 1S to 15,000,000 dra Whilst the 
receipts were thus increasing, government effected a reduction ii 
the expenditure,-so that, in the space of four years—from 1898 to 
1842—there was a saving of 3,500,000 drs. Thus government 
had not only succeeded in re-establishing the balance between 
the receipts and the expenditure, but in obtaining a surplus of 
receipts amounting to 1,500,000drs, Ut still, however, wanted a 
sum of 3.000,000 to pay the interest and the sinking fund of the 
loan; and this deficit was covered by the king, who redaced his 
civil list to 10,800,000 dra Such was the financial state of G. 


| when Metaxa was placed at the head of affairs. According to 


the summary of recefpts and expenditure presented by that mi- 
nister, the former, which were, in 1543, 14,000,000, were only 
12,000,000 in 1B44, and they were fixed at only 13,000,000 drs. for 
the following year.—In 1547, the total pla of government 
amounted to 12,626,434 drs. while the expenses were 17,421,602 
dirs; leaving a deficiency of 4,795,168 drs. on the year's necounta. 
In the budget presented to the chamber at the commencement 
of the session of 1548—which was inclusive of the suma advanced 
by the three Powers for the loan—the estimate of revenue was 
19%411,429 dre; that for 1449—also including similar advances— 
was 20519,429 dra The increase of 908,800 dra, was not attri- 
butable to suppressed revenue brought forward, but arose simpl 

from the funded tax and the duty of nsufruct, which in the oriet 
mal was estimated at 5,735,000 dra, but was now set 
down at 6,643,000 drs, giving an increase of $11,000 drs, The 
expenditure—incinsive of the loan—was estimated fn the origi 

nal budget of 1849 at 19,411,429 dre, bot was found to have actu- 
aliy risen to 19.40,173 dre. which shews an increase of 728,744dra, 
The in ration, in the receipts, of the annual advance by the 
three Powers, of 3,535,473 dra. has been merely to cover a deficit 
which is bot too apparent, and superinduces the necessity of other 
sums being added to the expenditure, such, for instance, as the 
amount of 3,855,479 dra. for the Rinthechild loan, and another sum 
of 1,278,499 drs. for the third of the same loan, as if this third were 
not comprised in the total sum. But the result of the budget is, 
that the receipts being estimated at 20,519,429 drs., and the ex- 
penditare at 194646,178 drs., there results 1 surplus of 679/256 drs, 


| or about £25,000. This, indeed, would be satisfactory were it 


real; bot the three Powers have as yet received nothing on ac- 
count of their advances towards the loan. The fact is, that the 
real financial. state is but an accumulation of i towards the 
I it of the 

Greek loan, amounted in February 1852 to £377,762. 
Topography aval administrative divisions.) Frequent 


alterations and redistributions of the administrative 
| divisions of the kingdom, have introduced no. small 


confasion into the topography of Modern Greece 
By royal deeree of 15th April, 1833, the kingdom 
was divided into 10 nomarchies; which were sub- 
divided into 47 eparchies. In 1836, by a new order 
and division of territory, the kingdom was distri- 
buted into 30 governments, and 17 snb-govern- 
eon) eae in July 1838 it was anew divided into 
24 ferion or departments, and npo-diotkiton ikiton or 
rhs thee ents, which are indicated in the statisti- 

tables given in the opening of the present article 
from Mr. Strong's book. This last arrangement has 
already been set aside, and an arrangement founded 


on the original distribution of 1833 has been adopted. 


The whole territory is divided into demoi or come \ 
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divided into 3 classes—the Ist consisting of such 
communes as have a pop. of 10.000; the 2d of such 
as contain from 2,000 to 10,000; and the 3d of all 
having less than 2,000, Of these communes there 


were, in 184i), 
Ist Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. - Huimlets, 
In Northern G., 1 31 &G &5 
Tn the Morea, 1 a7 24 1,563 
In the Islands, 2 25 43 44i) 
+ &l bisa 2753 


I. NorrHern or Contrsestat Greece.] The 
northern portion of the modern kingdom of Greece, 
or that portion which lies immediately to the S of 
the frontier-line with Turkey, and to the N of the 
Morea, and which bears the different general appel- 
lations of Henras, Livapta, Rumecia, and Contr- 
NESTAL or NoRTHERN GREECE, is administratively 
divided into the 3 nomarchies of Attica and Bocotia 
on the SE; Phokis and Phthiotis in the centre; and 
4Etolia and Acarnania on the W. The following 
table exhibits the divisions and subdivisions of this 
part of Greece according to the latest arrangements, 
and the names of their capitals: 


Nomarcliy. Departments. Chief Towns. 
L. Attike. Athens or Athena, 
I. Attica and Beeotia. <2. Theba. Thebes or Thiva. 
: : (3. Bootin =  Lebadeia or Livadhia, 
Q. Phokis and Phthi- oe Phthiotis, Lamia or Zeituni. 
otis, |. Phokia, Ainphissa or Salona. 


6. Trichonia. Agrinion or Vrachori. 
HL tolia and Akar- )7. Eurytania. (2chalia or Karpenisi. 
nania, 8. Etolia. Mesolonzion or Missolongi, 
9. Akarnania, Anaktorion or Vonitza. 


TI. THE Morea.] The divisions, subdivisions, 
and chief towns of the Morea or Peloponnesus. are 
as follows: 


- t 10. Argolis. Nauplia or Anapli, 
TV. Argolis. fn Hydra. Hyhra or Hydhra. 
12. Korinthia. Korinthos or Koritho, 


‘ 19. £chala. Patre or Patras. 
V. Eleia and Achaia. < 14, Elisor Eleia. Letrini or Pyrzon. 
15. Kyllenia. Kalauryta or Kalavryta. 
16. Gortynia. Theisoa or Dhimitzana. 


{1 Mantineia, 


Til. THe Istaxps.] This division of Greece em- 
braces the large island of Enubea or Negropont, 
which is subdivided into 2 nomarchies, and that nu- 
merous group of smaller islands to the E and Sof Ne- 
gropont, which are comprehended under the general 
name Cyclades. The islands to the N of Skyro, and 
E of the gulf of Volo, are administratively attached 
ea. Eubeea. Skyro, and the adjacent islets, 
‘are attached to the dep. of Karyston: 


T™. Fubes. 3 Eubeea. Chalkis or Euripos. 
25. y Kyme or Kumi. 
= ae Sah bas or ee ies 

. Naxos, waxos or Naxia. 

x. Cyclales or Ky-/ 28. Syros. Hermopolis. 

es. | 29. Mellow. Melos or Milo. 
30. Thera. Thera or Thira. 


The reader is referred to the special articles under 
the above heads for all further details. 


History] * Two thousand years before the Christian 7 
was inhabited by fierce and savage tribes,—the Auutochthones, S 
‘children of the soil." Our limits will not permit us to enter into 
any discnasion or detail of the different opinions which have been 
advanced regarding the origin of these tribes.  Inachnus and Ogys 
ges, about 1500 years 8. c., conducted a colony of Egyptians into 
this country, and founded the states of Argos and Sieyon, whence 
they spread over the Peloponnesus towards the N: Cecrops, an- 
ether Egyptian, followed with a second colony. and founded a 
state in Attica about 1450 8. c.: while Cadmus, a Phoenician 
settled in Boeotia about the same time. One century afterwards, 
Pelops, a Phrygian chief, settled himself at Argos; and his de- 
seendants, having attained wide command in this country, gave 
it the pame of Peloponnesus. These foreigners gradually amal- 
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VIL Arkadia Tripolis or Tripolitza. 

a Pe bee or Hagios-Petrns. | 

- driphyiia. Kyparissia or Arkadhia. 

WIL Messenia. 20. Prylia. Pylos or Neokastro. 

o: eo ete Kalamae or Kalamata. 

onia, Ariopolis or Tzimov 
VIII, Lakonia. 23. Lakedw- ) rr ati 
monia. | Sparta or Sparti. 
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gamated themselves with the original inhabitants of the land, to 
whom they imparted their arts and manners. The first common 
enterprise in which the Greeks seem to have engaged was the 
expedition of the Argonauts to the coasts of the Black sea, or the 
countries of Colchis and Mingrelia, The Trojau war probably 
took place about 1200 B.c. Draco, and after him Solon, frained 
a code of laws for Athens, six centuries before the Christian era 
Lycurgns also presented Sparta with the outlines of a military 
constitution, which raised that state to a preponderancy in the 
Peloponnesus. Besides Athens and Sparta, several other repub- 
lies existed in G., none of which, however, could be compared to 
them in power and influence; Corinth was enriched by com- 
meres, and Thebes exalted to political consideration by her herole 
generals, Pelopidas and Epaiminonlas G. at this. period eom- 
prehended Arcadia, Argolis, Corinth, Sicyon, Achaia, and Elis, 
in the Pelopontesns; Hellas embraced Megaris, Borotia, Phocis, 
Locris, ZEtolia, and Acarnania; and N. Greece, Thessaly and 
Epirus. The Greek islands were Coreyra, a colony of Corinth, 
Egina, Euboa, Crete, Cyprus, and the Cyclades, The Hellenes 
stretched themselves equally towards the E antl W. On the 
eoasts of the Mediterranean and of the Bluck sea, on those of 
Thrace and of Asia Minor, on those of Italy and of Sicily, Greek, 
colonies and establishments were founded, The colonies of Asia 
Minor extended from the Hellespont to the confines of Cilicia; 
enriched by commerce, they speedily became the seat of the fine 
arts and of the highest Grecian civilization. Those of olia 
were founded in 1124; those of Ionia in 1044 8.c. The colonies 
on the shores of the Propoutis, the Black sea, and the Palus 
Mmotis, were founded betwixt 800 and 600 un. c. Those of Athens 
and of Corinth ocenpied the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Towards the W the Greek republicans founded the colonies of 
Crotona, Sybaris, Thuria, Locri, Epizephyria, Rhegium, Taren- 
tum, Cuma#, Agrigentum, and Syracuse; and several In tlie 
islands of Sardinia and Corsica, Marseilles in Ganl, Saguntum 


| on the enast of Spain, and Cyrene on the African coast, were 


established in the same epoch. ' 
Persian war.) The support given by the Athenians to their 
countrymen in Asia Minor, furnished Darius, king of Persia, with 
a pretext for attacking Greece; but the Persian fleet under Mar- 
donius was wrecked against the promontory of Athos; and 
Miltiades defeated the invading army at Marathon, 490 B..c. 
Nine years afterwards, Xerxes, king of Persia, at the head of a 
countless host crossed the Hellespont, and directed his march, 
through Thessaly, upon Athens, with the view of exterminating 
the liberties of Greece: but Themistocles saved his Sona. 
annihilating the Persian navy at Salamis, and Leonidas with hi 
devoted band of 300 Spartans taught the tyrant, at the pass of 
Thermopyl2, what Greeks could dare and sacrifice in the cause 
of liberty. The lesson was repeated on the plains of Platea, 


| where Mardonius beheld his barbarous hordes scattered like the 
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chaff before the banded arms of Grecian freemen. Athens rose 
to the summit of her greatness and glory under the administra- 
tion of Pericles. Alcibiades commanded her armies,—Phidias 
decorated her temples with the divine productions of his chisel.— 
Sophocles and Aristophanes furnished her theatrical entertain- 
ments,—Thucydides wrote the history of her glorious wars— 
Democritus and Empedoctes, and a crowd of other distinguished: 
philosophers, exercised and trained the intellect of her youth,— 
and Socrates taught them what was the true wisdom and the 
chief good of life, for which, with their usual gratitude, his coun- 
trymen requited him by condemning him to death as a reviler of 
@ gods, 


Philip and Alerander.] With the preponderance of Macedonia 
anew order of things commenced in Greece, The kingdom of 
Macedon originated in a Greek colony sent from Argos about 819 
B. c. The chronology of its first kings is uncertain; but its his- 
tory clears up from the era of the Persian war. The battle of 
Platea delivered this country from the payment of an annual 
tribute to the kings of Persia: but in the Thracians and Athe- 
nians, Macedonia had to contend with formidable and jealous 
rivals. Its quarrels with republican Athens commenced un 
Perdiccas I, 454 mc. At this epoch the Macedonian state 
comprehended only the countries of E:nathia, Mygdonia, and 
Pelagonia. When Philip mounted the Macedonian throne, he 
found his kingdom in a highly distracted and weakened state; 
but the sagacity of his policy, the vigour of his cess and the 
introduction of the far-famed phalanx into the armies of Macedon, 
quickly brought about a change of affairs, while the discovery of 
gold-mines in Thrace supplled him with the means of effecting 
by bribery what he could not or was not willing to bring about, 
by force of arms. Philip aimed at the protectorship of Greece, 
and the Sacred war, as it was called, afforded him the means of 
attaining his object. Sparta submitted unresistingly to the 
growing power of the new state; but Athens for a while resisted. 
it with her fleet. The battle of Chwronea, 338 8. ¢, decided the 
fate of G., thongh Demosthenes strove by all the thanders of his 
eloquence to ronse his countrymen to a proper sense of thici 
danger and the ambitious designs of Philip, The battle of the 
Granicis opened up Asia Minor to Alexander's arms; the defeat 
of Darius in person, on the Issas, inspired him with ST 
overturning the Persian monarchy: the battle of Arbella, 391 
BE. ¢.—the result of which was chiefly due. to the. form | 







Macedonian x— was, followed. by the takin of. a 
Susa, and Persepolis, and | the empire of that pov 
country, by which Greece 1 80 long menace 


hands of the Macedonian hero. Alexander's expedition to Im 
was one of those hazardous enterprises, the sigual il 
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which can alone shield it from censure, He directed lis march 
irom the Jaxartes to the limits of India, of which be conquerwd 
the northern provinces; but a wutiny whieh lroke out in his 


army prevented him from advancing to the Ganges. Embarking | 
the greater part of his army on the Indus, to return by the Indian | 


ocean inte the Persian gulf, he himself passed through the deserts 
of Gedrosia and Carmania in 326-6 &. ¢., and arrived by this 
route at Babylon, This city he had intended to make the metro- 
polis of his vast empire and the seat of government; but the con- 
qqueror of the world fell a victim to his disordered habits on the 
21st of April $23, before he had completed bis 38d year, or ar- 
ranged the details of that gigantic plan of guvernment which his 
ambitious spirit had conceived, 

Reduction of Greece toa Roman province] The batile of Ipsus 
S01 Bc. gave Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia to Ptolemy; Mave- 
donia and G. to Cassander; Thrace aud Bithyniate Lysimachus: 
and the rest of Asia to the Indus, or the kingiom of Syria, as it 
was ae to Seleucus, eee i a ape G. reflected back 
upon Egypt a part of that knowledge which it had at first derived 
from that eroilin of the arts and sciences. The weakness of thie 
Macedonian rolers led to the formation of two distinct confedera- | 
tions in Greece,—the 4tolian and Achaian leazues. The former 
of these associations was little more than a league of robbers and 
pirates; the latter embraced Corinth. Athens, Sicyon, and several 
of the smnaller states who were sincerely desirous of getting rid 
of the Macedonian garrisons which had been planted in their 
country, and reasserting their ancient treedom. Aratus, a spirited 
and prudent man, planned this leacne on the broad and stable 
principle of political equality in wll the members of the Union: 


and the talents of Philopemen supported its character umd cave | 


efficiency to its measures outil the moment when it was over- 
whelmed by the power of Rome. Quintus Fliawininus persasded 
the army of the Achaian league to desert their ally, Philip U1. of 
Macedon, whom he subsequently defeated at Cynocenhala, and 
forced to join his arms to those of Rome in the war with An- 
tiochus of Syria. Perseus mounted the throne of bis father 179 
kc. This prince bore in his bosom an inextingnishalle hatred 
of the Koman name and power: but the battle of Pyilna 168 n, c. 
put an end to the Macedonian dynasty. and in 148 B. c. Macedo- 
nia was declared a Roman province, Two years afterwanis, the 
taking of Corinth by Mummius extinguished the last sparks of 
Grecian freedom, and the whole country became a province of 
the empire under the name of Achaia. From the time that G. 
was converted into a Roman province, the history of that coun- 
try is merged in that of the * Eternal city.’ During the five cen- 
turles which elapsed till the reign of Constautine, its amials pre- 
sent little of political interest. G., however, during this period, 
was the theatre of events more big with importance to the desti- 
nies of the human race than all the glorious achievernents of the 
age of 1 

city,—Grecian missionaries bore the gospel of Jesus to the utter. | 
most purts of the known workd,—amd thousands of the sona aiid 

daughters of G. won the martyr's wreath, by attesting with their 

blood the doctrines of the cross. The fact that the Eastern em- 

pire shoold have lasted almost one thousand years longer than 

the Western, can only be accounted for by observing Uhat the 

Asiatic hordes, npon their first invasion of Europe, repulaed at 

the outposts of Constantinople, directedl their steps towards the 

Po, ami that the politics of the Grecian court favoured the sub- 

version of the rival empire, Between 629 and G68 the Arabians 

conquered Cyprus. Rhodes, Eeyypt. and the other African pro- 

vinces of the empire; and in 672 the capital itself was assailed by | 
these conquerors, ow masters of the Asiatic proviners. Tie 


Osman Turks penetrated into Europe in 1334, and conquered | 
| his younger brother, and soon: That G. should never be govern- 


Thrace, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Bulgaria; three years after- 
wards, Amorath founded the seat of his empire at Adrianople 
These Invaders were long kept in check by the regent of Hun- 

‘ary, and the prince of Epirus; but the nations of Western 
E looked enpinely on, and on the 29th of May, 1453, Ma- 
homined IT. took Constantinople by assault. 

Greece under the Turks) From 124 till 1460, G. Proper, the 
Morea, and the Archipelago, were successively ruled by the 
French, the Catalans, and the Venetians: bot between 1160 and 
1470 the Turks conquered G. andl Negropont. In T687 the Vene- 
thang recovered the Morea, which in 1715 was again wrestei! 
from them by the Turks A few tribes, entrenched in their 
native mountains, such as the Mainotes in the Morea, the Sou- | 
Hotes in Epirus, and the Sphackiotes in Candia, preserved their 
independence, or pall but a nominal submission to the con- 
querors: bot throughmit the rest of Greece, Turkish domination 








Pericles: Christian churches were foonded in almost every | 


nations. Here conquest had retained its original condition of 
violenve,—here religions and political animosity was preserved in 
all ite primitive energy,—awd thus it was that the numerical 
superiority of the ruled over their rulers in this district of G., and 
the very exuess of their pire bo to the advantages con- 
tingent npon the local nature of the country, all conspired in 
1820 to render the Morea the principal theatre of the Greek revo- 
lution. In our historical article on the Ottoman empire, we have 
noted the leading events of that struggle in which G. was even- 


tually dismembered from the Torkish dominions in Europe. We 
shall here slightly sketch those transactions of which G. \ 


as beeen 
the theatre since she was provounced a free and independent 
stale by the leading Powers of Europe. 

Recent transactions.) The couduct of Capo d'Lstrias, the first 
president of emancipated G, bad given reason to hope that his 
soverninent would be agreeable to the people, but his appolut- 
inent Was scarcely known over the Morea before his real charac- 


ter began to appear, For two years the form of government in 


G. had been essentially nyouarchical: for the president bad been 


invested with powers not inveriur to those of a constitutional king. 


Experience had shown that wo other fora of government was 
adapted to the genins of the people, and it was evident that such 
was the general feeling in G. Untortunately, however, the 
Greeks were not formally consulted in thls matter, aid the con- 
sequence was that they threw every obstacle in the way of an 
uijostient of differences, Tt became wecessary new to find a 
sovercigu forG. Several conmlitions tended to limit the number 
of candidates for this honour, The firet was, that the person 
clectedl must possess the rank of a prince: by this weans Capo 
WIstrias was set aside. Another prevented the choice from 
iting wpon any persan coumecte| with the tuniiles of the 
Allies| sovereigns. ul of Wuortember, one of the princes 
of Baden, and several others were successively rejected. At inet 
the conference agreed upon Prince Leopold of Baxe-Coburg as the 
iiost cligikle sovereign for the wew state; and this decision was 
anounced in the same protocol as the settlement of the boundn- 
ries, To the English this nomination could handily tail to be ae- 


| ceptable; Russia affected to interest herself very little in the miat- 


ter; France alone was displeased, but no alteruative was left, as 
Prince Johu of Saxony, whom Charles X. supported. withdrew 
from the contest. The crown thus offered to Leopold was ove 
which le had made considerable exertions to gaia; but now that 
it was within bis grasp, he hesitated to accept of it, and ultinwtely 
fonnally declined it Capo d*T4trins gained his point in the conf 

tied possession of the presidency for a period apparently jode- 
finite, resumed his former line of policy, aud pursued the meu- 
sures Which appeared best calculated for establishing bis despu 
tic authority. The filscoutent Increased. The Mainotes, 
Hydriotes, Syrivtes, aud Parioves, openly revolved from the autho- 
rity of the president; avd Capo d'Istrias hinvself was assassinated 
on the $th ut October 1551, Upon the resizuation of Leopol, 
several princes Were proposed as candidates fur the thiroue of G, 
The election of the thre Powers at last fell upon Prince Otho, 
second son of the king of Bavaria; and the following arrangement 
Was Hithimutely entered lito beiween the Powers and the sites 
of Gireece aml Bavaria: That Prince Otho should bear the title 


of? Ring of Greece:" That G. should form a monarchical and in- 


dependent state: That its limits should be settled by treaty with 
Turkey: That the reyal crown and dignity should be hereditary, 
and slonld pass to the direct and lawtul deacendants and heirs of 
the Prince Otho, in the order of primogeniture; but in the event 
of the deceasy of the Prince without lawful issue, the crown 
shonid puss to his younger brother, and iv his lawful descendants 
dnd heirs, in the order of priimogeniture; and failing him also, to 


ed by the king of Bavaria: That Othe should be of age in June 
1835: that three Bavarian counsellors should govern during bis 
minority, appointed by the hing of Kavaria os his son's regency: 
That Otho sirould retain full possession of his appanages in Bu- 
varia; and the king of Havaria should engage tu assist, as tor us 
in his power, Prince Otho in his position in G., until a revenue 
should have been set apart for the crown in that state: That the 
Powers guarantee a loan to Othe, the principal not tu exceed a 
total amount of 60,000,000 frances, and to be raised by Instal- 
thents of 20,000,000) £ each, and the three courts to be each re- 
sponsible for the payment of one-third of the annual amount of 
the interest and sinking fund of the instaluvent: That in case a 
pecuniary compensation in favour of the Ottoman Porte should 
result from the negociations which the three courts had al- 
ready opened at Constantinople for the definitive settlement of 
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the limits of G., the amount of such compensation should be de- 
frayed out of the proceeds of the loan: That the king of Bavaria 
shoold assist Prince Otho in raising in Bavaria a Ledy of troops, 
not exceeding 3.600 inen, to be employed in his service ns king of 
ir, which corps should be armed, equipped, and paid by the Greek 
site, and be sent thither as seon as possible, in order to relieve 
the troops of the alliance hitherto stationed in G.: That Haverian 
officers should organize a national anmy in G.—An intrusive gov- 


was effectually established. The Porte divided Greece into aan- 
jaca. These provinces, governed by pashas, or by bevs, were 
sulvlivided into waivudes or cantons; the administration of 
whieh, nnderthe eodja-bachis and Greek primates, was as corrupt | 
inl oppressive as imagination itself could picture, In spite of 
It this, however, the Mores was, a few years before the war of 
the most thickly peopled district in G., and the Christian | 
or teal there the great superiority of numbers over the Turkish. 


In tthere were 1,500,000 Turks to 1,600,000 Greeks; but | ernment; a minor prince, in the hands of a regency whose only 

in the ea there were only 50,000 Turks to 700,000 Christiins, | state-maxiins were the official turmulas of a Teuton despotism; 
t, in the Morea, there was neither that military institution of | 4 country reduced to the last stages of poverty by a long and 

“the Armatoles, nor those civil and political articles of agreement | bloody war: a debt of 12,000,000 dollars contracted any of 


the mews for its payment had been seeured;--these cicum- 
stunces in the conditiun of G, at that time might well have di- 
‘isthmus mitigated the slavery of the Greeks, or at least confined | couraged mere experienced and wiser men than the pe " 

within certain limits the insolenee of their Turkish masters, and | tie statesmen who governed in the name of Othe daring hia wile” am! 


so common in Thessaly and Epirus, nor these compositions for | 


the odions tax of the surafclA, whieh on the other side of the 
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bronght about a certain siailarity of habits between the two | wority. sume oseful measures, however, were adopted. —)" 
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country was divided and organized with a view to the adminis- 
tration of justice. But in these arrangements ancient traditions 
were consulted quite aa much as modern necessities. The capi- 
tal was fixed at Athens, though, in the opinion of the best judges, 
more than one place might have been selected better adapted than 
the site of the ancient metropolis of Attica to all the purposes of 
a modern centre of government and of commercial transactions. 
The borrowed funds were not judiciously or economically ad- 
ministered. Facilities of transport and communicution,—the en- 
couragement of agricultare.—a juiicious distribution of the pub- 
lic lands,—a wise encouragement of immigration from among the 
Greeks who were still left ander the Turk,—attracted compara- 
tively little attention from the philosophers who were playing at 
woverntment in the infant monarchy. The discipline, uniform, 
and pay of the military.—the building of a clumsy but costly mar- 
ble palace for the king,—the establishing and keeping up of the 
etiquette of the court,—weighed more heavily on their minds 
The great interest of public instruction was not, however, ne- 
glecied. The zeal and enthusiasm with which the Greeks re- 
sponded to the government in this laudable work, proved that 
the fire of the old Hellenic spirit was not extinguished. The uni- 
versity of Athens, organized upon the general principles of those 
of Germany, waa supplied with a large body of learned professors, 
and crowded with the flower of the Grecian youth. The precious 
remains of the ancient genius of Athens were carefally treasured 
up, aid placed under the guardianship of an eminent Athenian 
scholar. The disorders that reigned in the interior, in conse- 
ig of the anarchy of so many years, were in time suppressed. 
system of professional robbery, organized under the leading 
of the mountain-klephts, gave place to the reign of law; and the 
most noted chieftains who had survived the revolution yielded 
with the best grace they could to a power which they found it 
‘yain to resist. The operation, therefore, of the intrusive Bava- 
rian government has not been wholly evil. 

Authorities] Lweas, Voyages dans la Turquie, de. Amst., 
1720) 2 tom. Svo.— Sonnin?’'s Travels, 2 vols. Svo. London, 1801. 
—Thornton's Present State of Turkey, 4to. London, 1807.—Ali 
Sey's Travels, London; 1815, 2 vols. 4to.—Clartke's Travets,-— 
Hughes’ Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 2 vols. 4to. Lond, 
1820.— Walpole's Travels, London, 1820, 4t0.—Hobhouse’s Tra- 
vels.— Greece in 1523-4-5, By Lord Stanhope, 8vo. London 1825, 
—Stein, Kleine Geographie, 1826, Svo,—Aizo’s Precis de ['His- 
foire Moderne de la Grece. Paris.—Faltiand’s Travels to Constanti- 
nople, vols. 8vo. London, 1829.—Madden's Trovels in Turkey, 
ec. 3 vols. Svo. 
Greece, 4to.—Andreossi, Essai sur le Bosphore, &e. Paris, 1818, 
év0.—CGriecheniand, der Archipelagus, con Sotzmann. Niirnb.., 





15(04.— Foyage en Jforée & Constantinople, pendant les années 17938 | 


—1801, par. FC. A. Pouquerille, Paris, 1805, 3 vols. 8vo.—Pe- 


loponnesus, hodie Moree reqnum, edit. J.P. Homann Norimh.— | 


Volistandige und nueste Erdbeschreibung des Osmannischen Reichs 
in Luropa, bearbeitet con Jr. G. Hassel. Weimar, 1820, 8vo.— 
Parish's Diplomatic History of Greece. London, 8vo, 1838.— 
frreece ata Kingdom, By F. Strong, Esq. London, 8vo, 1842.— 
Cramer's Description of Ancient Greece, Oxford, 3 vols. 8vo, 1828. 
—Kruse, Hellas, oder geoy. antiz. Darstellung des alt. Griech, und 
seinen Colonien. Lipzig, 1825, 3 vola 8vo —Nieghauer ef Alden. 
Aoven, Manuel du toyageur en Grece. Leipzig, 1$42,2 vola Lovo. 
—Fuchon, La Gréce continentale et la Moree. Paris, 1843, 12im0.— 
Aiepert, Atlas topog. et hist, de la Grice ancienne, et dz ses Colonies. 
Leipzig, 18-46, fol. 

_ GREECE, a township and village in Monroe co., 
in the state of New York, U. S., 6 m. NNW of 
Rochester. Pop. 3,669. 

GREENAAE, or Grexaar, a small seaport of 
Denmark, on the Aa, an outlet of Kolling-sund, 
near the Cattecat, 32 m. NE of Aarhuous, Pop. 800. 

GREEN BAY, a bay on the NW side of Lake 
Michigan, connected with it by a broad opening, and 
running parallel to it. It is about 100 m. in length, 
but im some places only 15 m., and in others from 20 
to 30m, broad. The channel by which it communi- 
cates with Lake Michigan is of sufficient depth for 
a vessel of 60 tons, At its entrance is a range of 
islands extending 30 m., called Grand Traverse 
islands.—Also a bay on the E coast of the island of 
Antigua, S from Green island.—Also a township in 
Brunn co., In Wisconsin territory, U.5., on the E 
side of Fox river, at its entrance into Green bay. 
Pop, 1,500. 

GREENBRIAR, a large and fertile co. in the W 
part of Virginia, U, 8., watered by the Greenbriar 
and its branches. The chief town is Lewisburg. 
Pop. in 1816, 5,014; m 1840, 8,695.—The G. river 
has its rise in the Alleghany mountains, and running 
SW, falls into the Great Kanawha river, in N lat. 
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London, 1829.—Sir William Gell's Itinerary of 
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in the state of New York, U. 5., 130m. 5 of Albany, 
watered by the Bronx and Sawmill streams. Pop, 

S61, 

: GREENBUSH, a township in Rensselaer co., in 
the state of New York, 1 m. K of Albany, on the E 
side of Hudson river. Pop. 3,701. 

GREENCASTLE, a town of Pennsylvania, U.S. 
in Franklin co. near the Cohegocheague creek, 72 
m, W by 5 of Philadelphia. Pop. 1,500.—Also the 
cap. of Putnam co., in Iowa, 47 m. W of Indiana- 
polis. Pop, 2,258.—Also a v.im co. Down, on the 
N side of Carlingford bay. 

GREENE, a county of the state of New York, 
U.S. on the W side of Hudson river. Area 583 
sq.m. It is watered by the Catskill and Coxsackie. 
Pop. in 1816, 19,566; in 1841, 30,446. The chief 
town is Catskill,—Also a co. in Pennsylvania, in the 
SW part of the state, intersected by Ten-mile and 
Drunkard’s creek. Area 576 sq.m. The cap. is 
Waynesburg. Pop. 19,147.—Also a co. in the cen- 
tral part of Virginia. Area 190 sq.m. Pop. 4,232. 
The cap. is Standardsville.—Also a co. of New York, 
in the E part of the state, watered by the Mocassin 
and the Neuse. Area 240 sq.m. Pop. 6,595. The 
cap. is Snowhill.— Also a co. in the NE of Georgia. 
Area 504 sq.m. Pop. 11,690. The cap. is Greens- 
boro.—Also a co. in the W part of Alabama. Area 
836 sq.m. Pop. 24,024. The cap. is Entaw. The 
co. is watered by the Tuscaloosa.—Also a co. in the 
SE part of the Mississippi territory, intersected by 
the Pascagoula. Area Si4 sq.m. Pop. 1,636.— 
Also a co. in the E part of Tennessee. Area 700 
sq.m. Pop. 16,076. The cap. is Greenville.—Also a 
aco, in Kentucky, nearly in the middle of the state. 
Area 460 sq. m. Pop. 14,212.—Also a co. SW of 
the centre of Ohio, intersected by Mad and Little 
Miami rivers. Area 400 sq. m. Pop, 17,518,— 
Also a co, in the SW part of Iowa, Area 456 sq. 
m. Pop, 8,521. The cap.is Bloomfield.—Also a 
co. in the W part of Illinois, skirted by the Dlinois 
on the W, and the Mississippi on the E. Area 912 
sq.m. Pop. 11,951. The cap. is Carrolton,—Also 
aco.in the SW part of Missouri, watered by branches 
of the Osage and the White. Pop. 5,372. The cap. 
is Springfield —Also a co, in the 5 part of Wisconsin 
territory. Area 576 sq.m. Pop. 933. The cap. is 
part of Arkansas, 
intersected by Cache river. Area 1,025 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,586—Also a township in Kennebec co,, 
Maine, 25 m. SW of Augusta. Pop, 1,406.—Also a 
township in Chenango co., in New York, 120 m. 
WSW of Albany. Pop. 3,462.—Also a township m 
Sussex co. in New Jersey, 7 m, SW of Newton. 
Pop. 777.— Also a township in Greene co., in Penn 
sylvania, 11 m. SE of Waynetburg. Pop. 611— 
Also a township in Indiana co., in Pennsylvania, 10 
m. NE of Indiana. Pop. 2,321—Also a township 
im Beaver co., in Pennsylvania, 12 m. SW of Beaver. 
Pop. 1,500.—Also a township in Franklin co., in 
Pennsylvania, 5 m. NE of Chambersburg. Pop. 
2,508.—Also a township in Harrison co., im Ohio. 
Pop. 1,467.—Also a township in Adams co., in Ohio. 
Pop. 1,086.—There are several other townships of 
this name in the state of Obio, viz..in Brunn co. 
Pop. 358; in Clark co. Pop. 1.059; in Clinton ev, 
| Pop. 1,612; in 
Galleaco. Pop. 1,047; in Hocking co. Pop. 1,189; 
in Fayette co. Pop. 1,622; in Shelby co... Pop, 762; 
and in Wayne co. Pop. 1,751.—Also a township in 
Iowa co., in Wisconsin. Pop. 933.—Also a town- 
ship in Hancock co, in lowa, Pop. 837.— Also.a 
township in Polk co., im Missouri. Pop. 599.— 
Also a township in Livingston co., in Missouriy 
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GREENE, a large village of the duchy of 
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GREENBURG, a township in West Chester co., 
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wick, in the district of the Weser, on the 1. bank of 
the Leine, 6 m. W of Gandersheim. Pop. 800. 
GREENFIELD, a township in Hancock co., in 
Towa, U.5. Pop. 233.—Also a township in Hills- 
boro’ co,, in New Hampshire. 35 m. SW of Coneord. 
Pop. 834.—Also the cap. of Franklin co., in Massa- 
chusetts, 92 m. W of Boston. Pop. 1,756.—Also a 
township in Saratoga co., in New York, 10m. N of 
Ballston Spa.—Also a township in Erie co., in Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. 862.—Also a township in Luzerne 
co, In Pennsylvania, 30 m. NE of Wilkesbarre. 


| Pop. 1.480.—Also a township in Bedford co.. in 


Pennsylvania, 23 m. N of Bedford. Pop. 1.830.— 
Also a village in Highland co., in Ohio. 
—Also a township in Fairfield co., in Ohio. Pop. 
2,138.—Also a township in Gallia co. in Ohio. 
Pop. 639.—Also a township in Huron co., in Ohio. 
Pop. 1,460.—Also the eap. of Hancock co., in Iowa, 
2() m. E of Indianapolis. Pop. 223.—Also a town- 
ship in La Grange co., in Iowa. Pop. 562.—Also a 
township in Wayne co., in Michigan. Pop. 738, 

GREENFORD, a parish in Middlesex, 44 m. N 
of Hounslow. Area 2,070 acres. Pop. 588. 

GREENHAM, a chapelry of England, in the p. 
of Thatcham, Berkshire, 14 m. SE of Newbury. 
Area 5,670 acres. Pop. in 1801, 633; in 1841, 1,228. 

GREENHILLS, a village in the p. of Tallacht, 
eo. Dublin, 14m. NNE of Tallaght. Pop. 123. — 

GREENHITHE, a hamlet in Kent, on the banks 
of the Thames, 3 m. EF of Dartford. Pop. 1,056. 
There are extensive chalk-pits here. 

GREENHOULM, one of the Orkney islands, 14 m. 
SW of Eday. It is uninhabited.—Also one of the 
Shetland ss de 10 m. NNW of Lerwick. It is 
uninhabited. 

_GREENHOW, a township in the p. of Ingleby, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. SE by E of Stokesley. 
Area 3,050 aeres. Pop. in 1881, 94; in 1841, 101. 

GREEN ISLAND, an island in the St. Lawrence, 
110 m, below Quebec. It is 9 m. long, and about 1 
m. in breadth; and is peopled by farmers and pilots. 
The soil is good, and yields fine pasturage. The N 
side of the island is covered with woods. A light- 
house stands on a low rocky point near the NW end, 
in N lat. 48° 3° 25’, W long. 69° 25’ 45°.—Also an 
island in Hudson’s bay, in N lat. 61° 2.W—Also an 
island on the coast of Russian America, in Prince 
William’s sound, between Montagu and Knight 
islands, in N lat. 60° 18. It is about 24 m., in 
eireumf., and has several small islands on its shores. 
—Also a small island near the E coast of Antigua, 
in N Jat. 17° 13’.—Also a small island about 1 m. 
NE of the island of St. Thomas. 

GREEN ISLAND HARBOUR, a haven,at the 
W end of the island of Jamaica, in Cornwall co. It 
furnishes g anchorage, having Davis's cove on 
the NE, and Half-Moon and Orange bays on the SW, 

GREEN ISLANDS, a cluster of small islands in 
the Pacific ocean, discovered by Schouten and Le 
Maire, in 5 lat. 4° 53’, E long. 151° 50’, 

GREEN ISLE, an islet on the coast of co. Down, 
5+ m. NNE of Portaferrv. | 

GREENLAND, the most northern country of the | 
western hemisphere of the globe, lying between Ice- 
land and the American continent; long regarded as 
a continuation of that great division of the globe, 
but now believed to be totally disunited from the W 
continent. It reaches as far as the land is disco- 
yered, from Cape Farewell, in lat. 59° 49’, to the 


78th Hel of N lat. Its E coast runs NE 
to Spitzbergen, and has been reached im 
m times in about N lat. 75°, W long, 19°: | moist, 


but the whole tract between the parallels of 65° 
and 69° has hitherto been found unapproachable | 


by reason of an immense barrier of ice stretching 
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along the coast. Its W coast has a NW direc- 
tion, and is bounded by Davis straits and Baffin's 
bay. Its S coast is very narrow, not ocenpying one 
degree. The borders of its N coast are buried under 
eternal ice, and entirely unknown. The E coast is 





commonly called East G., or Oesterbygd by the old 
Icelanders and Norwegians; the W, West G., or 


Vestrebygd; dygd signifying, in the old Icelandic 
language, ‘settlement.’ From the date of its diseo- 
very, the former is also called Old G., the latter New 
Gr. The whale-fishers, speaking of G., include under 
this name the island of Spitabergen, so called from 
the many sharp-pointed mountains with which it 
abounds, and they call the whole W side Davis 
strait. ‘The Danes further divide the W coast into 
Sonth G.,—from 59° 30’ to the 68th parallel; and 
North G. from the 68th parallel to the farthest north. 
M. Brun affirms that this country is “nothing more 
than a mass of rocks intermingled) with, immense 
blocks of ice.” From its N limits, as far as has yet 
been discovered, to its 5 extremity, G, exhibits a 
range of inaccessible rocky mountains, separited) by 
narrow valleys which are never visited) by the sun. 
The higher regions are covered) \with)| wnormous 
masses of ice, from which the bare rocky summits of 
the loftier mountains alone protrnde. Wherever a 
chasm offers itself in the cliffs along the shore, a 
glacier descends through it, and continnes to ad- 
vance, till, over-leaning its rocky foundation too far, 
or undermined by the sea, it breaks by its own weight; 
and either floats away, or rocks till it goes to pieces, 
and is carried away piecemeal. The Chevalier Gie- 
secke, who went to Greenland in 1806, and spent 
some years there in mineralogical researches on the 
W coast—and whose article on Greenland, contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, forms the basis 
of the present article—relates that in lat. 72° 48’, on 
the W coast, there was a sound through which, in 
the memory of some old natives, the current flowed 
freely, and carcases of whales, harpoons, and other 
fragments, used to drift. He had also heard of a 
great mnland sea, the further shores of which were 
not discoverable by the naked eye. From attentive 
observation of the country, and conversation with 
the best-informed natives, he was led to conclode 
that G. is a cluster of islands joined together by ice, 


which is constantly on the increase; the glaciers 
filling up, as they advance, many once habitable 


valleys, and closing many navigable channels, 


Climate] ‘The coast of Greenland, receiving the beams of the 
sun in a very oblique direction, is deprived of that reneral warmth 
which other parts of the earth enjoy. The soil being shallow, is 
frozen during the greater of the vear: amd the ice having 
taken possession of all the valleys of this barren and rocky land, 
the winds which blow over these are, even in sanmmer, sep 


cold. Captain Graah says: “The climate on the E coast of G, 


is undoubtedly somewhat more severe than on the W. The 
summer of 1829 began late, and passed away without a sincle 
day that could properly be called warm. “As early as the close 
of August, the sea was every night covered with a crust of new 
ice, which by sunrise attained such a thickness that it was no 
easy matter, nay sometimes impossible, to break through it with 
the oars; and by the middle of September all the bays and firth 
were covered with sheet ice from an inch to two inches thick. 
The winter of 1828-1829 had been, it was said, unusually mild, 
and yet the winter-ice lay still undissolved when the new ice 
began to form. Snow falls in an extraordinary quantity every- 


| where along the east coast, causing the glaciers with which the 
land is covered to increase perpetually, the. loose snow upon the 


surface melting when it chances to thaw, and pressi 

the strata below, or sinking through it, ill the whole 
solid mass of ice, which never melts or undergoes change, until, 
in lapse of time, possibly not ontll some centuries pass by, it* 
yields to the vast superincumbent pressure, and fa precipitated 

into the sea in the form of icebergs.” The prevailing winds are 
those from the E and NE, NW and N. The winds which blow 
directly along the coasts of G. from the sea, or Davis" are 
boisterous in gand antu 
‘the valleys wi 

n 


down upon 


an iy attended 
snow and sleet; and are more 
than in other seasons. Winds striking 
great violence are d 
coast Strong stormy winds 
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t -ice, even In the middle of winter. The coll sets in with 
ie SOL Janwary, hut is accompanied with little snow, which 
wenerally falls either before or after that time. More snow falls 
in the S than in the N. The sea does not freeze before the begin- 
ning of January, when it forms on its surface clammy spherical 
concretions, which increase rapidiy, and joining together present 
a crust of the thickness of an saat a as sh pete This o 
ion only takes place when the sea is calm; and previous 
tbe ao is iheereed te smoke like burning turf-land, and a fog 
or mist arises called frost-smote. This mist frequently raises 
blisters on the face and hands, and is very pernicious to the health. 
It appears to consist of small particles of fee, and produces the 
sensation of needles pricking the skin. The same icy particles 
earried up by the wind probably cause another phenomenon 
which is frequently seen in winter round the moon, namely a 


ring of light, or halo, called by the Greenlanders fluparoset. | 
which appears to surround the moon at a great distance ard has 


a fine pearly lustre, It is seen at a time when the horizon is 
qnite clear, and every star may be distinguished. Mock sims are 
also frequently secn in this country, but only in winter. In Jan. 
1809. six were observed at the same time, all of a pale vellow 
eolour.— Of all the atmospherical phenomena peenliar to this 
country, the aurora borealis is the most benutifel It streams 
here with peculiar lustre, and with a variety of colours which, 
having great brilliancy, sometimes Hill the whole horizon with the 
most beautifnl tints of the rainbow. I[t is more frequent and 
more powerful from the 60th to the 67th parallel than in higher 
latitudes. Another curions optical phenomenon sometimes pre- 
sents itself in very clear or in thin fog¢y weather. The islands 
lying at a distance from the continent appear to approach to the 
spectator, and to increase in size. At other moments they appenr 
to hang in the air.* If this phenomenon appears with respect to 
the islands which fic towards the, 8. southerly winds will follow: 
if the object be in the W, westerly winds may be expected,— 


Thoanier is very seldom heard, hut sometimes flashes of lightning 


are seen,  Doring 11 years’ residence in G., M. Miiller only twice 


heard the sound of thunder, which was repeated by the echoes of 


the mountains in an extraordinary manner, The air is extremely 
pore and light: the rains are not of long continuanee; ad the 
heat. particularly in the islets, is astonishing, being caused prin- 


clpally by the reflection of the solar beams from the mountains. | 
The saline particles of the sea-water are frequently found crystal. | 
lized on the shores: and in the month of July, the therm, rises 


in the shade to 86° The moskitoes (rafer pipiens) are at that 
time as painful and troublesome here as in a southern climate, 


Firths.| The continent of G. is surrounded by 
many thousand islands of different sizes. upon which 
the Greenlanders generally reside. The continent 
itself is intersected by innumerable bays. inlets. and 
firths, many of them 100m. in length. Their diree- 
tion is generally from SW to NE: and some reach 
as far as the tremendous glacier which covers unin- 
terruptedly the middle of the continent, and sepa- 
rates the FE. coast from the W. The most remark- 
able of the firths are: Ist. Tunngliarbik, and, 2d. 
Tkareseksoak. both in the 60th degree of lat.: these 
reach to the glacier, and are generally full of floating 
ice. Sd, Sermiliarsuk, the eame firth or hay which 
is marked on the charts with the name Forbisher or 
Frobisher strait, but falsely, as this bay extends to 
the great continental glacier, which surrounds it. 
4th, Baal’s river. one of the largest firths. divided 
into several branches by large islands, Sth, Nerusu- 
tak. remarkable for its violent currents. 6th, Ser- 
milik, or Icefiord. a firth which presents the largest 
icé monntams on the whole coast, It is supposed to 
have been formerly a sound, which divided the eon- 
tinent, but is now shut up by ice, 7th. Omenaks 
hay, called St. James hay and Cornelins bay on the 
English and Dutch charts, which is the most exten- 
sive firth on the whole coast, and contains more than 
20 islands. It is sitnated in the 71° of latitnde, and 
in all its different hranches is connected with the 
large glacier. 8th, Kangerdluarsursoak, in Baffin’s 
hay, called Horn’s sonnd on the charts. under the 
74th parallel. In the months of May and June, the 
Greenlanders visit the firths to provide themselyes 
with a kind of small fish [the Selmo arctieus of Fa- 
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supply in a region where the valleys are covered 
with eternal ice. In the valleys between precipi- 
tous mountains, there are occasionally large lakes, 
which have their origin from the melting of the ice 
and snow on the mountains, and are confined by the 
rocky bottom of the valley. The springs and rivu- 
lets which come from the mountains, rapid as they 
are in the spring. generally drv up in snmmer; but 
the inundation of these rivers in the spring, makes 
the soil marshy. and produces good vegetation on the 
shores of the firths. The old Norwegians and Ice- 
landers formerly made all their settlements in such 
situations. What are called springs by the Green- 
landers frequently consist only of ice-water, forced 
out of its acenstomed channels by the power of the 
waterfalls running through the ruins of destroved 
rocks. There are. however, some spring-wells, one 
of which is very remarkable from its rising and fall- 
ing with the tide, although it is situated more than 
36 ft. above the level, of the sea. Its water is not 
brackish, perhaps from the circumstance of its heing 
filtered in passing through a bed of very fine sand. 
The most interesting is a warm spring on the islanil 
Onunartok, which has a temp. of 104° at all seasons, 
It is situated on the SE coast. in lat. 60°. 

Tslands.| ‘The small islands which surround the 
continent generally form small roundish elevations or 
hills, the hase of which is inhabited by mnumerable 
sea-fowls, which breed here at the return of spring. 
The large islands are similar to the continent, and 
consist of barren insurmountable rocks, the vallevs 
of which are filled with eternal ice. Amongst the 
largest is Cape Farewell, called by the Greenlanders 
Kangekkvadlek, that is, ‘the cape running towards 
the W.’ The entire island. which runs from W to 
to E and SE, has the name of Sermesok, or Iceland, 
its narrow valleys being always covered with ice. It 
has little low land, and is therefore seldom visited im 
simmer by the natives. No family lives here in 


|} winter: but the ruins of old houses on the W side 


show that it was formerly inhabited. The most 
eastern islands nearest to Sermesok, or Cape Fare- 
well, are Omenak and Kangersoak. The latter is 
called Statenhnek by the navigators, and both are 
uninhabited. ‘To the E of Kangersoak, or Staten- 


huck are more than 100 small islands ealled Kittik- 
| SOTSOIT. . 
| visit these islands in the beginning of spring, to pro- 


The Greenlanders of the neighbourliced 


eure seals, The large islands which form the pro- 
montory of the § coast, extend 14° from W to 8. 
and are separated from the continent of G. by a aps 

which 
runs a rapid current. This sound is generally filled 
with immense flat masses of floating ice, and’ innnu- 
merable ice-mountains, from the inlets and firths of 
the continent. Many vessels have been beset in this 
floating ice by currents from the NE, and have in 


consequence been lost on the coast. From this, a 


series of small islands border the continent as far 
as the parallel of 61° 21’, where another island 
presents itself, so barren and precipitous that the 
older navigators, although aceustomed to dangers 
and terrors. called it the Cape of Desolation. ‘This 
cape, which reaches far tothe open sea of Davis strait, 
is always intrenched by floating ice to a great dis- 


tance. The island is called by the natives Nunar- 


soit, that is, ‘Great land and it is separated from 
the continent by a narrow sound called Torsukatek.. 
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|| brieins, and Clupea villosa of Muller] which visits the | It is uninhabited; even the Greenlanders seldom’ 
4 firths in millions at that season. They are dried in | visit it. ‘There is no island of importance between 
_ the sun on the rocks. They are the principal food | this place and the parallel of 64°, where Baal’s riyer 
| of the seal in summer, and followed by them in great ) falls into the ocean. This river, or rather firthpis 
| mMumbers, Seals are also canght here. one of the Jargest on the whole coast. Tt extends 
5 Rivers and springs.) The rivers of G. are neither | 64 m. into the interior of the continent, and’ then” 
® numerous nor large. They can have but a small | divides into two arms, one of which rons towards 
So ee ee ee en . Inrlina tional 
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the NE, the other towards the SE. Both arms are 


bounded by the great central glacier. In this firth | 


are three large islands, Sermitsiak, Kikertarsoak, 
and Karosut, the first of which consists of one large 
and high mountain, called Saddle by the Danes, 
seen at a distance of 30 leagues from the coast. 
Another large island, called Omenak by the Green- 
landers, and Kin of Saal, or Zaal, on the charts, is 
situated in the parallel of 65°, and being easily dis- 
tinguished by its conical form, resembling a sugar- 
loaf, serves as a landmark to navigators. No other 
large island occurs until the parallel of 69° 14’, where 
the island of Disko is situated. It is the largest on 
the whole coast, from N to 8 occupying one degree 
of latitnde. It forms, with the continent, Disko bay, 
ealled Fish bay on the charts, and is separated from 
Greenland by a narrow strait called Waygat or Wai- 
gatz. It is uninhabited, except by a Danish settle- 
ment called Godhavn, established in Love bay, or 
ges bay, for the purpose of whale-fishing. To 
the N of Disko is an island, which deserves to be 
noticed, called by some navigators Hare, or Hazen 
island, by others Waygat island; and in the mouth 
of Cornelius bay is situated another, called Unknown 
island. ‘These places are visited by the whale-fishers 
in the month of May. ll the islands from the 
parallel of 71° N are small, and are generally marked 
on the charts with the name Vrowen, or Women 
islands. The average elevation of the mountains 
along the W coast is about 3,000 ft. Capt. Scoresby 
estimated several mountains on the E coast at about 
4,000 ft. in alt. The height of the mountains de- 
creases gradually towards the N. 

Mineralogy.) The accumulation of ice having rendered the 
interior of G. totally inaccessible, it can only be examined on 
different parta of the coast, The promontory Cape Farewell, 
which is its most 5S point, presents to the eve immense groups of 
precipitous mountain-masses,—insulated, barren, and naked,— 
sharp-pointed at the top, greatly decomposed at the surface, and 
eleft by the action of the snows and the ice, These rocks are in- 
tersected by narrow valleys, through which immense broken and 
scattered masses are borne along by irresistible currents, and 
carried immediately to the shores, where there is no low land to 


iutercept their course. The granite of this island is a fine granu-— 


lar stone, consisting of pearl-white felapar, grevish black mica, 
and a little quartz of an ash grey colour. 
much ironshot and disintegra At the foot of the granite rocks 
occur beds of common quartz of a milk-white colour, and flesh. 
red felspar, with small crystals of moroxite, or foliated or commen 
apatite, The granite extends from Cape Farewell to the E and 
SE, over the islanda of Statentuk and Kakasoeitsiak, Allock, 
and Cape Discord, to a distance of more than 400m. Gneiss and 
tnica-slate lie upon it at Kippingajak, both rocks containing gar- 
nets. Near the coast of Akajarosanik is the small island called 
Kakasoeitsiak, which consists of granitic rock, mixed with some 
hornblende, slender crystals of zirkon, and the mineral called 
Allanite. All the granitic mountains of the islands of Staten- 
hok and Cape Farewell are surrounded by numerous small 


islands, presenting round-backed or flat conical low hills of pri- | 


mitive ayenite, Magnetic iron-ore is generally found either dis- 
sominated or imbedded in the red variety of granite. In some 
places, molybdena occurs, and in others graphite imbedded in the 
rock. At Baal's river, and at Disko island, iron pyrites is found; 
but, excepting there, the rock is not very metalliferous, Precions 

et occurs very frequently; also common achorl, tourmaline, 
common hornblenvle, jade, rock-crystal, moroxite, calcareous spar, 
and fluor spar. Most of the granitic rocks affect the needle —The 
next rock, which forms nameroas mountains in this country, is 
gneiss, It occurs very often alternating with granite, sometimes 
with mica-slate. It constitutes one of the most clevated points of 
this extensive coast, viz. the mountain Kingiktorsoak, situated an- 
der the 62d parallel of latitude. It is covered] with mica-slate from 
the shore to a height of about 1,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 
where the cneiss again becomes visible, and continues to a heigit 
of nearly 2,000 ft. The top of this mountain is entirely free from 
snow in summer, except a few small spots, where it rests in the 
hollows of its sammit.—Mica-slate is likewise one of the most 
common rocks in G., and an inseparable companion of gneiss: 
there are very few instances where they are not found in the 
vicinity of each other, and frequently in contact. Mica-slate 
forms in this country a very extensive series of insulated moun- 
Se enerer rise toa peg ete height, eae appear ha 
erally to rest upon gneiss, It is likewise frequently v on the 
shores, and the gneiss itself forms also very extensive beds in it 
at Disko bay. All the lower mountains from the 66th to the 71st 
degree of 'N lat., and particularly all the mountains of the conti- 
nent forming Disko bay, with the greatest part of the adjacent 
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islands, are composed of mica-slate.—Clay slate is very seldom 
met with on this coast, and consequently the different beds which 
are characteristic of this rock, viz. tlint-slate, lydian-stone, alum- 
slate, but rarely occur, Nevertheless, at the mouth of the firth 
Arksnt it forms two islands of some importance called Arksut 
and Ujorhik.—Porphyry is very common in the 8, from Cape 
Farewell to the 64th parallel; but it is generally found towards 
the interior of the continent forming insulated rocks—Svenite, 
and all the porphyritic rocks belonging to the primitive and tran- 
sition trap-formation, are found in great abundance in this coun- 
try.—The islands which lie between 62° and 63° lat., present a 
very complete series of the rocks that belong to the primitive 
trap formation.—Primitive limestone, of fine granular textore, is 
found only in beds and rolled pieces, and occurs very seldom in 
G. It is surprising that no vestige of fletz-limestone is found 
on this vast coast, nor does any petrifaction occur, Very dis- 
tinct impressions of the Salmo arcticus, with its bones very little 
altered, occur in detached pieces on the alluvial land, which are 
forming daily; and in the uppermost sand-stone, which belongs 
to the brown coal of the fhetz-trap formation, fragments of Pecten 
‘slandicus are found, which have undergone bot little alteration, 
—The fletz-trap formation of G. is ps the most extensive 
that has yet been discovered. It begins at the parallel of 69° 14", 
occupies the large island Disko, and the E coast of the Waygat, from 
Niakornak, on the N cape of Arve-pring island, round the Cape 
Noursoak, as far as the end of the 8 coast of Cornelius bay, 
where it reaches the great continental glacier. Hare island N of 
Disko island, Unknown island in the mouth of Cornellus hay, the 
islands Kakiliseit to the N of the latter, and many other islands, 
consist entirely of fletz-trap. From thenee it extends over a 
part of the continental coast of Greenland, viz. London-coagt, 
Svartenhuk, Ekalluit, Kangersocitsiak, Karsorsoak, and disap- 
peara about the 76th degree under the most northern continental 
ice, or glacier, which precludes all further investigation. The 
whole flatz-trap formation, as far as it has been examined, reste 
on gneiss or on mica-slate, these rocks alternating continually, 
The underlying primitive rocks, as well as the soperincumbent 
fletz-trap. are always somewhat decomposed, where they come 
in contact. The underlying primitive rock is very variable In ite 
elevations; sometimes it doea not surpass the level of the sea, 
sometimes, as at Godhavn, it reaches a height of from 500 to 600 
ft. On some parts of Disko island beds of brown coal occur in 
fimtz-trap: they rest upon yellowish-white coarse-grained sand- 
stone, and are generally divided from each other by strata of 
fine-grained sandstone. In some places of the E coast of Disko 
island, in the Waygat, the sandstone becomes harder, and car- 
bonized impressions of leaves are found in it. The coal of 
Disko island is common brown coal, of elaty texture; ft borns 
easily, but leaves a creat residuum in the form of white ashes, 
which have a slaty texture. A very remarkable variety of brown 
coal, passing into bituminous wood, occurs in asmall bed at Hare 
island. Itis of slaty texture; and honey-yellow amber, in nu- 
merous grains of various sizes, is disseminated through it parallel 
to the cleavage of the coal.—Allovial land has been formed at the 
end of every bay and firth of the const. In addition to grey and 
erevish-white sandy clay, it contains fragments of the neighbour- 
ing mountains. This formation is daily increasing, and contains 
no metallic substance, except magnetic fron sand, with which it 
generally abounds.—Scoresby ascertained the existence of se- 
condary sandstone, or coal formation, on the E coast, in Jame- 
son's Land, where it forms the principal deposite. 


Botany.) Although G. affords a great variety of 
objects to the mineralogist, yet it offers but few to 
the botanist, as compared with other countries; vege- 
tation being here repressed by the barrenness of the 
soil, and the want of the sun’s genial influence. Those 
shrubs and trees, therefore, which in milder climates 
afford a comfortable shade to the wanderer, creep in 
this forlorn land under scattered rocks, to find shel- 
ter from the storm, snow, and ice. G., however, 
presents a series of plants, which probably could not 
subsist in a milder climate; and in the interior of 
the inlets and firths may be found many species 
hitherto unknown in other countries. There are spots 
which even boast a Inxuriant verdure, but they are 
only such places as, being in the neighbourhood of 
houses, have been improved for many years by the 
blood and fat of seals and other animals. There are 
also small hills on the uninhabited islands, where the 
birds build their nests, and manuring the decom 
rocks, extort vegetation from the untertile soil. These 
places, however, are but of rare occurrence, in pro- 
portion to the immense extent of the come In- 
numerable cryptogamic plants, growing with great 
rapidity under snow ice, supply the want of 
flourishing vegetation on the rocks a ; an 
several berry-bearing shrubs, 
berry, and crakeberry, occur. 
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mences very late in G,, not till the end of May or 
June, in proportion to the different latitudes, and 
is over by the end of August or September. The 
bottom of the sea in these climates appears to be 
better suited to vegetation than the surface of the 
land; presenting a : 
conferve. The article SEARALA RE, 2 ae at 
burgh Encyclopedia, from the pen of the Chevalier 
ienage- coneaine a pretty fall Flora Greenlandica. 
—QOats and barley send up as high a blade here as 
in other countries, but seldom come into ear, and 
never ripen. 
not bear transplanting; but radishes thrive very well. 
Turnips seldom exceed in size a pigeon’s egg. 
Animal kingdom.) Among marine animals, the 
whale tribe is here conspicuous. The great whale, 
or Greenland whale, Balena ag is said some- 
times to exceed 60 ft. in length; bnt of 322 indivi- 
duals, in the capture of which Mr. Scoresby was con- 
cerned, none occurred of a length exceeding 58 ft. 
The fin-fish, Balena physalis, is an annual visitant of 


the shores, and is often taken by the natives: he is | 


considerably longer than the mysticetus, and is a 
more powerful and swifter animal, moving at the 
rate of 12 m. an hour. <An individual of this spe- 
cies, found dead in Davis's straits, measured 105 ft. 
in length. Besides these, three other species, the 
Balena rostrato, or beaked whale, Balena musculus, 
and Balena hoops, are also inhabitants of the same 
seas. The porpoise, the sword-fish, and the narwal, 
or sea-unicorn, frequently appear on the G, coast.— 
Various species of seal inhabit the surrounding seas, 
and are of immense importance to the Greenland- 
ers in supplying them with food and clothing, as well 
as with various articles useful in their simple arts 
and domestic economy. ‘The seals may be regarded 
as the flocks ef the Greenlanders. They supply them 
with flesh. The blubber furnishes them with oil for 
their lamps, and for their fires; the sinews furnish 
thread for their clothes: of the skins of the intestines 
they make their windows, and curtains for the tents; 
the stomach is used as a train-oil vessel, and the 
bladder is employed for javelins. The blood, mixed 
with flesh, is eaten as sonp; and the skin covers their 
boats and tents, and furnishes clothes, boots, stock- 
ings, gloves, and coverings for their bedsteads. There 
are different species of seals, partly migrating, partly 
living on the coast of G. One of the most remarkable 
is the hooded seal, the Mappmutze of the Germans, 
Llapmyds of the Danes, neitsersoak of the Greenland- 
ers, and Phoca cristata of Gmelin, It is so called 
from a thick folded skin on the forehead of the male, 
which it can draw over the eyes like a cap. Its hair 
is partly silver white, partly short black and woolly, 
which gives ita very beantiful appearance. It grows 
to the lengthof 10 or12 ft. The Greenlanders value 
the skin of the young of this species very high. It 
is fierce when wounded, and often attacks the canoe, 
These seals live in flocks, and are found in great 
numbers round Cape Farewell, but go seldom to the 
northern parts of the coast. The common seal, 


called spragled sael by the Danes, kebae by the Nor- 


wegians, meerkall by the Germans, and kassigiak b 

the Greenlanders, ous Phoca vitulina of cae Ee 
found sometimes in large flocks on the coast of G. 
It is one of the smaller animals of the family. but its 
skin is the finest of them all, and is of great value. 
It is principally employed for female dresses. It is 
very cautious, and therefore caught with difficulty, 
The harp seal, or half-moon, Phoca (roenlandica, 
called svartside by the Danes, robhe by the Germans, 
and atarsoak by the natives, is 9 ft. long when full 
grown, and gives the best blubber. Its skin is of a 
vellowish-white and greyish-white colour, with two 
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Its skin is the most durable, and therefore used to 
cover the canoes and the tents. It is incautious, and 
easily taken, It never ascends the fixed ice. It is 
a migratory animal, coming with its young from 
Spitzbergen to Davis's strait about the end of March, 
returning in May to Spitzbergen, and coming back 
again in duly. The rough seal, Phoca hispida and 

hoca fetida, called neitsel: by the Greenlanders, is 
the smallest of the generally known species, very sel- 
dom exceeding 4 ft. in length. It never frequents 
the high seas, but keeps always in the vicinity of the 
fixed ice, generally in high latitudes, and is seldom 
seen southward from Disko bay. Many thousands 
are killed every winter in Omenak’s firth or Corne- 


lius bay. ‘The great seal, Phoca barhata, called by © 


the Greenlanders urkewi, is seldom met with on the 
It measures sometimes 10 ft. in 
length, has a thick skin, with thin brown hairs, and 
on its upper lip long white pellucid whiskers, which 
are curled at their points, Its flesh is white and 

The Greenlanders cut out of the skin thongs 
and lines for their seal game, whips, and other do- 
mestic articles. The Greenlanders mention some 
other species of scals which however seldom oc- 
eur, viz.: siguéfot, having a long snout; im its body 


similar to the Phoca Groen/andica. Perhaps it is the 


Phoca ursina. Imabh-ulalha, of a snow-white colow, 
the eye presenting a fire-red ins, probably the Phoca 
leporina. Atarpiak or atarpel: the smallest species 
of seal, not exceeding the size of the hand, of a 
whitish colour, with a black spot of the form of a 
half-moon on each side of the body. Aongeseterauk 
has, according to the description given by the na- 
tives, some resemblance to the sca-ape, which is de- 
scribed by Mr. Heller.—The walrus or morse, the 
Trichecus rosmarus of zoologists, is a native of the 
same seas.— When we contemplate the aspect of 
the northern world,—bleak, naked, dreary, beaten 
by the raging tempest, and snbject to an extremity 
of cold which with us is fatal to life and to all by 


which life is supported,—we naturally imagine that — 


animal nature must exist there en a small scale. and 
under diminutive forms. It might be expected that 
only a few dwarf and stunted species would be scat- 
tered along its melancholy shores, and that life, as it 
attempted to penetrate these realms of desolation, 
would grow faint and expire. But the mighty Ar- 
ehitect of nature, whose ways and power far surpnss 
human comprehension, makes here a full display of 
his inexhaustible resources. He has filled these 
naked rocks and wintry seas with a swarming profu- 
sion of life, such as he scarcely brings forth under 
the most genial glow of tropical suns. He has stored 
them with the mightiest of living beings, compared 
to whose enormous bnlk, the elephant and hippopo~ 
tamus, which rear their immense shapes amid the 
marshy plains of the tropics, seem almost diminu- 
tive. Even the smaller species, as that of the her- 


| ring, issue forth from the frozen depths of the Arctic’ 
zone in shoals which astonish by their immensity. 


Moving in close and countless columns, they fill all 
the southern seas, and minister food to mations. The 
air too is darkened by innumerable flocks of sea- 
fowl, while, even upon the frozen surface of the land, 
animals of peculiar structure find food suited to their 
wants. By what means, or by what resources, does 
nature support, amid the frozen world, this immen- 
sity of life? Wonderful as are her operations, they 
are always arranged agreeably to the general laws 
imposed upon the universe; and we find, in the 


structure and condition of the animal world, the 


powers by which it is enabled to defy this frightful 
ri of the elements. Some of the in: 


which animal frames are adapted to the vary: 
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direct interposition; yet a more profound investiga- 
tion always discovers the causes of them to be deeply 
lodged in their physical organization. It is on the 
seas and shores of the Arctic zone that we chiefly 
observe this boundless profusion of life; and in con- 
formity with that arrangement by which nature sup- 
ports the inhabitants of the seas, by making them 
the food of each other, so here also we observe a 
continued gradation of animals, rising one above 
another, the higher preying upon the lower, till food 
is at last found for those of largest bulk and most 
devouring appetite. ‘The basis of subsistence for the 
numerous tribes of the Arctic world is found in the 
genus medusa, which the sailors graphically describe 
as sea-blnbber. The medusa is a soft, elastic, gela- 
tinous substance, specimens of which may be seen 
lying on our own shores, exhibiting no signs of life 
except that of shrinking when touched. Beyond the 
Aretie circle it increases in an extraordinary degree, 
and is eagerly devoured by the finny tribes of all 
shapes and sizes. By far the most numerous, how- 
ever, of the medusan races are of dimensions too 
small to be discerned without the aid of the micro- 
scope,—the application of which instrument shows 
them to be the canse of a peculiar colour which 
tinges a great extent of the G. sea. This colour is 
olive-green, and the water is dark and opaque com- 
pared to that which bears the common cerulean hue. 
These olive waters occupy about a fourth of the G. 
sea, or above 20,000 sq. m.; and hence the number 
of medusan animalenles which they contain is far 
beyond calculation. Mr. Scoresby estimates that 2 
8g- m. contain 23,888,000,000,000,000; and as this 
number is heyond the range of human words and 
conceptions, he illustrates it by observing, that 50,000 
persons would have been employed since the crea- 
tion in counting it. This green sca may be consid- 
ered as the polar pasture-ground, where whales are 
always seen in the greatest numbers. ‘These prodi- 
gions animals cannot derive any direct subsistence 
from such small invisible particles; but these form 
the food of other minute creatures, which then support 
others, till at length animals are produced of such 
size as to afford a morsel for their mighty devonrers. 
The genus cancer, larger in size than the medusa, 
appears to rank second in number-and importance. 
It presents itself under the various species of the 
crab, and, above all, of the shrimp, whose multitudes 
rival those of the medusa, and which in all quarters 
feed and are fed upon. So carnivorous are the pro- 
pensities of the northern shrimps, that joints hung 
ont by Captain Parry’s crew from the sides of the 
ship were in a few nights picked to the very bone; 
and nothing could be placed within their reach except 
bodies of which it was desired to obtain the skeleton. 
Many of the zoophytical and molluscous orders, par- 
ticularly actinia, sepia, and several species of marine 
worms, are also employed in devouring and in atford- 
ing foed to various other animals.” Lone Cab. Li- 
brary.|—Birds common to northern latitudes, parti- 
cularly petrels, gulls, and other sea-fowl, are numer- 
ous along the coasts of G. Here are also found ra- 
vens, eagles of a large size, falcons, and other birds 
of prey, and a species of linnet, which warbles very 
melodiously. The only quadrapeds of G. are the 
dog—which is here of a large size, rising to the height 
of the Newfoundland, but broad like the mastiff, and 
is employed in drawing the sledge—the blue fox, the 


arctic fox, the reindeer, and the polar or white bear, 


which is exceedingly fierce and mischievous. Black 
cattle and sheep have been introduced by the mis- 


sionaries; and are supported through the winter upon 
a ent and made into hay during the summer; but | P" 
eir ! 


numbers are necessarily very limited. 
Inhabitants.) The Greenlanders of both sexes are generally 
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rather below what is considered throughout Europe the common 
size, but they are well-proportioned, fat, and plump, Theirfares 
are somewhat flat; their hair black and lank: and their com. 

exion, from their sordkil manner of living, of a brownish red, 

‘heir language is the same with that spoken about Labrador and 
Hudson's bay, the inhabitants of which they very moch resemble 
in their mode of living. They are apt to learn, and can easily be 
taught to read and write their own language, while many of 
them speak Danish with propriety, Their patient endurance of 
hanger is surprising, and their bodily strength, considering their 
diminutive size, quite astonishing. They are a kind and social 
people; they never pay a visit without making a present of some 
trifle, and every one who is in want of food and shelter finds re- 
fure and support in the house of his meighbour, Their sual 
dress—which is nearly the same for both sexes—is a sort of close 
frock, under which they wear, during winter, a shirt made of 
fowlskin with the feathers attached. To the frock is appended a 
hood, resembling a monk's cowl, which they draw over the head 
in bad weather. Some of them wear the round hats of Euro- 
peans, These frocks, along with their boots and stockings, are 
wually made of seal and rein-deer skin, and sometimes very in- 
geniously from the entrails of whales, dolphins, or seals In 
winter, they live in houses; during the summer, in tents made 
of the smooth skins of the dog-fish. At the close of summer, 
every family sets about building a new house or repairing the old 
one, Their houses, however, are nothing more than hots of a 
square form, usually from 12 to 18 ft in length, seldom rising 
more than 6@ ft above the ground. They are built with rough 
stones, having the interstices close up with moss or peat-earth, 
and reofed over with turf, The entrance is dug under ground, 
It is narrow and winding, and so low that it can only be entered 
by creeping. The task of erecting the houses, as well as all man- 
ner of domestic drudgery, generally falla upon the women, In 
the interior there are no divisions, A bench mining from end 


| to end serves for a seat, a table, and a bed. The floor is sunk 


considerably below ground; and a hollow stone, filled with blub- 
ber and moss, which serves for s lamp and a grate, is kept con- 
tinually burning. This renders them so warm that the inmates 
are usually stripped to the waist; and the air is besides rendered 
so impure by the perspiration of the inmates, the effinvia of dead 
fowls and seals, the entrails of animals, the putrid offals of balled 
and raw flesh, together with the drippings of smoke and train- 


impossible to continue within doors for any length of time, in 
cooking and eating thelr victuals they are most loathsome, They 
have no set time for meals, but usually prepare their game as 
soon as it is brought in. When they eat, they sit upon the 
ground around a large wooden dish, out of which they take the 
meat with their fingers; the men partaking first, and afterwards 
the woinen, who sit at the opposite side of the house. They pr 
fer the hlood of the dog-fish to any other beverage; hot their 
usual drink is water, and they can drink a great deal of brandy 
without being intoxicated. 

During thetr long day, the men are almost constantly employed 
in hunting and fishing, in order to provide for their equally long 
and dreary night; and the weapons they make use of are all ex- 
cellently adapted for the purpose. The harpoon is used for kill- 
ing whales; and a larger and a smaller lance are generally used 
in killing seals. In killing sea-birds, the fowling pike is em- 
ployed: while for land-game fire-arms are now substituted for 
the Indian bow and arrow formerly in use. The natives of the 
§ coasts confine themselves to liunting the seal. Their canoes are 
constructed of thin pieces of wood Joined with thongs, and cov- 
ered on the outside with seal-skin; which formation renders them 
so pliable and elastic that the roughest sea seldom injures them. 
In a flat-bottomed canoe called wniak, about 24 ft. or 30 ft. long, 
their families are conveyed from one place to another; in the 
smaller canoe, called rojak, the men pursue their sea-game. 
Only one man goes out in the rajak, which.is about 1? ft. long, 
and 14 ft. wide, and has a hole in the middle of the upper surface, 
with a hoop of bone or wood, in which the rower sits, fastening 
the loose part of his frock around It, so that no water can enter. 
Thus equipped, the daring and dexterous navigator will row 60 
or 70 m. in a day, though he has but one oar, 6 or 7 ft. in length, 
and flat at both ends, This canoe is easily overset, but the 
Greenlander has amazing dexterity in recovering his boat again 
when such an accident happens. They also make use of sledges, 
which are drawn over the ice by 6 and sometimes 12 dogs; and 
so rapid is this conveyance, that they are saki to be frequentiy 
carried over a space of 100 m. in 9 or 10 hours by a full team. 

In their marriages the Greenlanders seem to be guided entirely 
by the dictates of nature. The parents are said never to inter- 
fere. The bridegroom pays no regard to dowry, and the only 
thing that can recommend the bride is good honsewifery, to 
which all females are assiduously trained from their tenderest 

rears. The rules of gallantry, however, require that the bride 

. taken by force from her father's house, and carried by the 
bndegroom to his own, and this forms the marriage-ceremony. 
Polygamy is sometimes, though rarely, practised by such as have 
not embraced Christianity. The heathen natives of G. have no 


| worship or religious ceremonies, but Lelieve in the existence of a. 






oil with which everything is covered, that a European finds it, 
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buried on an eminence. The grave is built of stone above ground; 
the body placed in a sitting posture; and the canoe, weapons, 
an] ntewsils of the deceased, are laid by the side of the grave. 
The. lan eof the Greenlanders, which has little variety of 
ftialect, shouts with gutturals and double consonants. The let- 
ters r, A, and ¢, predominate in it. Participles are usualiy substi- 
tuted for adjectives; augmentatives and diminutives are very 
Numerous; each verb has its negative attached to it, and every 
flexible word its dual. Their numerals are only 5; numbers 
above 5 are expressed by addition, as five and one, five and twa, 
&ec. The Greenlanders of the N speak a dialect almost unintel- 
ligible to those of the 8. The women employ worlds and in- 
flexiens which nowe but themselves are permitted to use. 


Commerce.] The trade to G. has always been a 
monopoly. At first it was conducted by a company 
of merchants, but it ts now carried on by the Danish 
government. Each settlement is managed by a 
trader and his assistant, who are paid by govern- 
ment. The exports from G. are feathers and eider- 
down. horns of the sea unicorn, skins of seals, foxes, 
bears, hares, and rein-deer, whalebone, and fish-oil of 
all kinds. The imports from Copenhagen are guns, 
and ammunition, all sorts of ironmongery, various 
sorts of cloth manufactures, looking-glasses, snuff- 
boxes, &c. Five or six vessels, whose cargoes have 
been estimated at £13,000 sterling, go out from Co- 





penhagen to G. every year, about the beginning of | M 
ning of the 16th cent. when a new spirit burst forth in Europe, 


May. The productions carried back are supposed to 
average £17,000 sterling—The whale-fisheries are 
chiefly carried on by the settlers, and for the Danish 
government. The British whale-fishers visit Disko 


yearly, about the end of April, and leave it in June, | 


The alena mysticetus, or great Greenland whale, 
only is caught at this season. The smaller species 
of whale, Balena boops, which regularly visits the 
coast about the end of July, is then canght by the 
native Greenlanders. 

Settlements.| The Danish establishments consist 
of about 20 factories scattered along the coasts. The 
principal settlements for the fisheries on the W coast 
of G. are: Holsteenborg, in 67° 10’; Egedesminde 
and Wester island, on the south of Disko bay: 
Hunde island and Crown Prince island in Disko 
bay; Christianshaab, Claushavn, and Jacobshavn, on 
the continent of Disko bay; Godhavn on Disko 
island, and the factory of Fiskernaes, and the colony 
of Julioneshaab. Besides those for the fishing trade, 
several missionary settlements have been established 
in different districts of the country by the Moravian 
brethren, who have long persevered with unceasing 


# siduity in their pions labours in that dreary and | 


inhospitable region. In 1802, including the Mora- 
vian settlements and the natives, mostly converted 
to Christianity, the total pop. of the W coast of G. 
was supposed to amount to 20,000 souls, of whom 
only 150 were Enropeans. In the pop. tables of the 
Danish empire, the pop. of G. in 1836 is taken at 


8,000. It is only the coast, for an extent of 300. 
eagues, that is inhabited; neither the Danes nor 


] 
the Greenlanders have yet crossed the chain of 
mountains which cuts off their access to the interior, 


Progressive geography.) The discovery, of G. between the 
years 830 and $35, is mentioned in the chronicle of Snorre Sturle- 
son, a learned Icelander who wrote ahout the years 1212 or J215. 
Another Danish writer, Clandins Christofferson, places this dis- 
covery in 770, The prevailing opinion. now is, that towards the 
beginning of the 10th cent. an Jcelander named Gunbidirn first 
approached the coast of Greenland, and conveyed intelligence of 
its existence to Iceland. Towards the ond of the same century— 
some Writers fix the date $83—an Icelander, Eric Rande, or ‘Ere 


the Red, so-called from his red hair, having killed another power- | 
ful chief, was obliged to quit the country, and determined to fol- | 


low up Gunbitrn’s discovery. Soon after he set «nil, he reached 
a cape on the E side of the continent of G., which he called He- 
riclisnes In commemoration of one of his ancestors, Turning 
from this to the SW, he entered a large inlet, which he called 
Eric's sound, probably the sonnd called by the natives Tkaresek- 
evak, which separates Cape Farewell from the continent of G. 
The following summer be explored the continent, and returned 
in the third year to Iceland, boasting much of the fertility of the 
new country which he had discovered, to which he gave the 
name Greenland, hoping thus to liduce many people to fo! bier 
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district of Berwickshire. Pop. in 1831, 1442; 
1841, 1,355. The small town of G. is nearly 


‘tains the co. courts and jail. Itis 37m. S by 
Edinburgh, and 74m. W of Dunse. Pop. in 18 
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Of 25 vessels with which he sailed back to G., only 14 arrived 
safe; but these settlers were soon followed by others, both from 
Ieeland and Norway, and their number in a short time increased 
80 much that they occupied part both of the E and W coast of 
G. Eric Raude, and his sons Leif and Thorstein, made excur- 
sions from time to time to the opposite side of Davis strait, or the 
N. American coast, and founded colonies there, to which they 
gave the name of Winlandia. In the year 999, | a 
voyage to Norway, and was persnaded by King Tryggezon to 
embrace the Christian religion; he took priests with him to G,, 
for the conversion of his countrymen; and his father Erie Rande, 
with many of the people, adopted the Christian faith. The old 
Icelandic and Danish writers tell us that there existed 12 parishes. 
on the E coast of G., containing 190 villages; and 4 parishes 
containing 100 villages on the W coast, The last bishop was 
sent there in 1468, Amongst foreign travellers who visited the 
coast of G., about the vears 1379 and 1380, were the Venetian 
noblemen Antonio and Nicolo Xeno, to whom we are indebted 
for the first map of G.. published with a description of their 
vovage, by Francesco Marcolin, at Venice, in 1558 From the 
year 1408, all knowledge of G. appears to have been buried in 
oblivion. Previons to that time the Esquimanx—now " 
Greenlanders—began to show themselves on the W coast. It 
cannot now be ascertained whether these Esquimaux, harassing 
incessautly the Icelandic and Norwegian settlers, at length pre- 
vailed against them, and extirpated the whole race; or whether, 
a5 some suppose, the plague called ‘the black death,’ which de- 
vastated the N of Europe, from 1402 to 1404, reached that land, 
and carried off so many of the settlers that it became an easy 
matter for the Esquimaux to extirpate the survivors, But in 
this forgotten and neglected state G. remained, until the begiu- 


and prompted its mariners to explore the unkuown regions of the 


| earth. Martin Forbisher, or Frobisher, was, in 1476, the first 


that again navigated this long lost coast, and called it Meta In- 


cognita. A sound which, according to him, divided the conti- 


neut, was called Forbisher strait. He was sent out again by 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1578; but he lost two of his vessels, and’ 
could find neither the sound nor the land. The Frobisher strait 
is marked on all charts of G., but it does not exist anywhere on 
the whole coast. John Davis followed the same course, in 1583, 
and discovered that strait which now bears his name, and whieh 
reaches to the 70th degree. Some public-spirited gentlemen sent 
out Robert Bylot a3 captain, and William Baffin as pilot, with: 
the ship Discovery, in 1616, They reached Davis strait, and ad-_ 
vanced as far as 77° 30°N. The Danish government, animated 
by these discuveries, began also to think of their lost Oesterby:rd, 


or eastern settlements; and during the reigns of seven kings, 


spent considerable sums upon the attempt to re-discover them, | 
but without success: the E coast having become inacceasible by 
the floating ice. Finally, in the reign of Frederic 1V., Hana 
Egede, a clergyman from Vaagen, in the N of Norway, animated 
by religious enthusiasm, and accompanied by his wife and chil- 
dren, left his native country to settle ag a missionary in G. He 


was furnished by the Danish goverument with two vessels: and, {| 
Tey 


being provided with the necessary stores, embarked on tlie Dd. of 


May, 1721, and, after straggling with many dangers, landed on) 
the 3d of July, at Baal's river, in 64° 5’ of N lat. The Green- 
enh 


landers did not like their new guests; but by degrees were intl 


enced, by friendly treatment and presents, to traffic with ombnese || 


who visited them. From time to time, the establishments both 
for the mission and trade were increased, and > built the 
first European house in Baal's river, calling the settlement, meta- 
phorically. Gotthaab or Good Hope. The three first missionaries 
of the German Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Brethren, were sent 
out in 1733. They established their first settlenfent in th Misa, 
nity of that of Mr. Evede, and gave to it the metaphorical name _ 
New Hernhutt; their first setrlement in Germany being called- 
Herrnhut, that is, ‘ protected by our Lord.“ The Danish go-— 
vernment, not discouraged by the unpromising appearance of 
the missions and the colonies, made ample provision for uphold- 
ing and extending them, and formed permanent. settlements for” 
the best possible cultivation of the land. Horses and soldiers. 
were sent over to Greenland, and attempts were made to tra-_ 
vel over land to the E coast, or the lost settlements of G. to the 
E of Cape Farewell; but the icy valleys, and glaciers crossing the © 
interior of the country, were found impassable; the horses per- 
ished, and all endeavours to reach the E coast proved abortive. 
M. Valloe, by coasting, arrived at Kangek, in lat. 60° 35’, pet Mss 
and M. Graah, in 1829, reached an island in lat. 65° 15’, els 
long. 38° 27°, beyond the latitude ascribed to the ancient colony,” 
without discovering the least trace of it. He found, however, 4 
few seattered tribes or families, with the habits and language of 
Esquimanx, but a different east of countenance, and a skin a3 
rand pure as that of Europeans, "4 To 
GREENLAND, a township in Rockingham co., im ~ 
New Hampshire, U. S 45 m. ESE of Concord.) 
- 726. - ! - 
FREENLAW, a parish and town in the — 
the 
im the 
centre of the co., and is the county town, and, ¢ 
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900 boats, each having on board four men and 24 


—.- the trade and pop. of the town, that by 


GRE 





765; in 1831, 895.—Also a hamlet in the p. of Glen- 
eross in Edinburghshire, on the road from Edinburgh 
to Pennycuik, 8 m. from the former, and 2 m. from 
the latter. ‘There is here an extensive range of bar- 
racks for prisoners of war. 

GREENLY’S ISLES, two small islands lying off 
the 8 coast of New Holland, about 18 m. SE of Point 
Whidbey. in 5 lat. 34° 35°. 

GREENMOUNT, a village in the p. of Kilsaran, 
co. Lonth, 14m. 5 of Castle Bellingham. Pop. 225. 

GREEN MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains in 
the state of Vermont, U. S., extending NNE and 
SSW, and dividing the waters which tlow E into 
Connecticut river from those which fall W into Lake 

mplain, Lake George, and Hudson’s river. The 
ridge generally rises to its full height at from 20 to 
80 m. distance from these rivers. The natural growth 
upon these mountains is hemlock, pine, spruce, and 
other evergreens; on this account they have obtained 
their descriptive name. In some parts snow lies on 
this ridge till May, and sometimes till June. The 
chain extends through Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and terminates in New Haven. The loftiest 
summits are Manstield, 4.279 ft., and Camel's Ramp, 
4,188 tt. above seu-level. 

GREEN OAK, a township in Livingston co., in 
Michigan, U.S. Pop. 764. 

GREENOCK, a parish in the NW of Renfrew- 
shire. bounded by the frith of Clyde on the N; and 
in other directions by the ps. of Innerkip, Kilmal- 
eolm, and Port-Glasgow. It stretches about 4$ m. 
along the shore, and extends considerably more up 
the country to the S. The surface is hilly, with the 
exception of a stripe of level ground by the water- 
side. ‘lhe greatest elevation attained by the Green- 
ock hills is 800 ft. The parish contains 6,465 acres. 
The pop. of the p. of G., which is nearly identical 
with that of the town, has, as shown in the following 
table, increased 159 per cent in 50 years. 


‘Averagetoa Total Increase 

Bears. Fanillles. fainily. persons, = er went. 
1791 4,487 Se 15,000 

Ts0L 4,050 451 17,458 le4 
1SLL 4.490 446 19,042 + 
Iszl 5 Sil) £12 22,085 16 
1851 6.557 _ 44 27,571 us 
1s41 7,050 16 35,546 4b 

1341 


Greexock, a burgh-of-barony, a parliamentary 
burgh, the principal sea-port in Scotland, and the 
sixth town in point of pop., situated in the above 
p., on the 5 shore of the frith of Clyde, in 55° 57° 2° 
N lat., and 4° 45° 30° W long.; distant W trom 
Paisley 16 m.; from Glasgow 22 m; aud from Edin- 
burgh 65 m.~ It occupies the whole of the stripe of 
level ground mentioned in our notice of the p., and 
even ascends a considerable way up the ridge of hills 
which rise abruptly behind. Its situation is both 
beautiful and highly convenient for commerce. In 
the beginning of the 17th cent., G. was a mean fish- 
ing village; but in the course of that cent. it acquired 
some shipping, aud engaged in coasting, and to some 
extent in foreign trade. ‘The herring-tishery was the 
principal business prosecuted; and init no less than 


nets, were employed. Besides the sup ply of the home- 


consumption immense quantities of herrings were | 
exported from G, to Rochelle, and other ports of | 


France, to Sweden, to Dantzic, and other places on 
the Baltic. This branch of industry is still prose- 
cuted here.—In 1707-10, a harbour of 13 acres area 
was enclosed within two circular quays, a mid quay 
or tongue intervening, consisting of above 2,000 ft. 
of stone. ‘This formidable undertaking—the greatest 
of the kind at that time in Scotland—incurred an 
expense of about £5,600. Such, however, was its effect 
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| aggregate burden 77,189 tons; 1 steamer of 39 tons; 
Total 
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1740 the whole debt incurred by it was extinguished. 
Since 1773, several acts of parliament have been 
passed for regulating the affairs of this port, which 
are now under the management of trustees or commis- 
sioners,consisting of the magistrates and town-coun- 
cil, and 6 gentlemen annually elected by the shipown- 
ers of the place. Of the original harbour scarcely a 
vestige remains. More capacious harbours, with dry 
docks and other appropriate accommodations. have, 
from time to time, been formed at an immense 
expense. The E quay is 531 ft. in extent ;—entrance 
to the harbour, 105 ft.;—custom-house quay, 1,035 
ft.; entrance to the harbour, 103 ft.;—W quay, 425 
ft.:—extreme lencth from E to W, 2,201 ft. ;—breadth 
of piers, 60 ft. The quays run into deep water, and 
are approached by steamers at any state of the tide. 
Vessels of the largest class can be admitted into the 
harbours. In the outer harbour vessels of any bur- 
then have sufficient depth of water, and good anchor- 
age, but the roadstead is narrowed by a sandbank of 
considerable breadth, which renders the navigation 
into Port-Glasgow difficult, though it serves as a 
protection to the harbour of G,. during NE gales. 
‘The prosperity of G. began at the auspicious era of 
the union with England in 1707, which opened new 
views to the traders of the Clyde, by giving them a 
free commerce to America and the West Indies. In 
1719, the first vessel belonging to G. crossed the 
Atlantic. In 1728, the gross receipt of the cus- 
toms at G. was £15,231; in 1770, £57,336; in 1802, 
£211,087; in 1831, £592,008; in 1834, £482,138; 


in 18837, £880,704; in 1839, £315,064; in 1848, 


£407,083: in 1849, £436,984; in 1850, £082,857. 
The duties on tobacco have been paid at Glasgow 
since 1894.—The vessels entered inwarda, and cleared 
outwards, to foreign ports, with cargoes, in the years 


| after-mentioned, each year ending Sth January, were 


as follows:— 


IS WARDS. 
British. Foreign. 
Years. No. Tons, No. Tons. - 
1784 42 8.569 4 5a0 
174 BY 14,807 li od 
1Rieb lita Bi at Led 25 5,120 
1el4 163 40447 oh L.iany 
1824 1a 45,182 ll 4 
1831 199 45887 15 4,100 
1838 ong fo O14 a5 B.2u7T 
1s45 v2 74,044 9 1,029 
OTTWARDS, 
1784 ti reese a 520 
174 ii 16,953 13 2.506 
1Si}4 155 $1 SoG Pall ie 
1Sl4 186 43,655 4 oe} 
1824 1s3 4557 be) 2 ooo 
1541 oh 4 26 13 3.405 
1635 216 38,714 lf 6,521 


In 1830, the vessels entered inwards and cleared 
outwards, coastwise, with cargoes, were, inwards 684, 
tonnage 67,884; outwards 796, tonnage 81,388. In 
1835, inwards 999, tonnage 103,185; outwards 924, 
tonnage 95,172. In 1848, wards 1,036, tonnage 
76,561: outwards 329, tonnage 25,124; exclusive of 
steam-vessels. In 1825, the registered vessels be- 
longing to the port were 241, tonnage 29,054, mea 
1,987; in 1837, vessels 386, tonnage 47,421, men 
3,039. In 1845, the vessels registered at this port 
were 188 sailing vessels under 50 tons, aggregate 
burden 5,016 tons; and 234 of upwards of 50 tons, 


and 6 of an aggregate tonnage of 500 tons. 
registered tonnage 82,744.—The declared value 
of British and Irish goods exported from G. to 
foreign parts was, in 1831, £1,493,405; in 1832, 
£1,662,251; in 1884, £1,459,086; in 1836, £1,623,362; 
in 1837, £1,555,560; in 1838, £1,141,765. Ship- 
building is carried on to a t extent a 
At present there are here 9 establishments in 
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business, one of which—that of the Messrs. Scott— | £35,114.—4G. sends 1 member to parliament. The ide 
is one of the largest in the empire. G. is also cele- | parliamentary and municipal boundaries are identical, — 
brated for the construction of boilers and other ma- | In 1840, the constituency was 1,168; in 1848, 1,170, 
chinery for steam-vessels. Boat-building is a con- GREENOCK, a small tributary stream of the — 
-siderable branch of trade. Rope and sail-making, | river Ayr, which it joins near the v. of Catrine, in 
commenced in 1725, are extensively carried on at | Ayrshire—aAlso a v. in Crittenden co., in Arkansas, 
several works. Sugar-refining is here prosecuted to | U. S., 148 m. NE of Little Rock. — 2 
a greater extent than anywhere else in Scotland. GREENOGUE, a parish, containing ay, of the 
The town has iron-foundries, manufactories of pot- | same name, in co, Meath, 3} m. ESE of the town of 
tery ware, flint-glass, glass bottles, and silk and felt | Ratoath. Area 1,488 acres. Pop. in 1851, 291; in 
hats, breweries, tanneries, soap and candle-works, | 1841, 274. Pop. of v. in 1841, 154. ; ! i" 
besides other establishments common in towns of | GREENORE,a headland and a fishing-station on | 
this size. Straw-hat making affords employment to | the 8 side of Carlingford bay, co. Louth. They are | 
many females, and the manufacture of hats from | situated opposite Greencastle, and about 2 m. E by 
rye-straw, in imitation of Leghorn bonnets, has been | 5 of the town of Carlingford. A lighthouse was | 
brought to great perfection—One of the most ex- | lately erected on the headland, The harbour ean | 
traordinary works of the kind to be met with in any | be entered by fishing-boats at half-tide—Also a { 
country, is that hy which the town is plentifully sup- | headland and a bay on the E coast of co. Wexford. || 
plied with water for domestic use, and machinery to | ‘The headland is situated 74m. S$ by E of the § side 
a prodigious extent can be impelled. It consists of | of the entrance of Wexford harbour; and the bay is 
an immense artificial lake or reservoir situate in the | an open sweep of the sea between these points. in- 
bosom of the hills behind the town, formed by turn- | denting the land to the extreme extent of only 24 m, 
ing the course of some small streams. From this} GREENOUGH'S GROUPE, a cluster of hills in 
reservoir an aqueduct passes along the mountain- | 5, Australia, in 61° 54° 5 lat, and 144° 14’ E long. 
range, running for several miles at an elevation of | GREEN POINT, a cape on the coast of W. Flo- 
500 ft. above the level of the sea. The whole length | rida, in Pensacola bay, in N lat. 80° 31.—Also a |] 
of the aqueduct is 6} m,; the reservoir covers 2963 | headland on the coast of New Brunswick, 35m.SW || 
acres of land, and there is a compensation-reservoir | of Pocmouche-Gully. 
covering 40 acres, besides smaller basins. Self-act- 
ing sluices, most ingenionsly constructed, prevent 
overflow, and preserve the water during the greatest 
floods. There are also two extensive filters. ‘The 
whole of this magnificent work was planned and 
executed at the expense of £52,000. In the vicinity 
of the town it pours down a current of water in sue- 
cessive falls, which impel 2 grist-mills, a mill for. 
cleaning rice and coffee, a paper-work, a sail-cloth 
and cordage manufactory, a factory for spinning 
wool, and a very extensive mill for spinning cot- 
" The pop. of the town of G. in 1851 was 
6,715, and the number of inhabited houses 1,723; 
50 houses were uninhabited, and 21 building. From 
its nearness to the Highlands, a great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of G, are either Highlanders 
by birth, or derive their lineage from that region. 
We learn from the Old Statistical account, that in 
the 3,387 families which composed the pop. of G. in 
1792, there were 1,825 heads of families from the 
Highlands.—With regard to public buildings, the 
most conspicuous is the custom-house, an oblong 
Grecian edifice, with a splendid portico, situated 
upon the quay. It was erected in 1818, at the ex- 
pense of £30,000, ‘The town-hall and public offices | 
were planned in 1765, by James Watt, and finished 
the following year. The tontine, and hotel in Cath- 
cart-street, is a substantial and handsome structure, 
erected in 1801, at the expense of £10,000. Nearly 
opposite are the exchange buildings, finished in 1814, 
at a cost of £7,000, and containing 2 assembly-rooms 
and other accommodation. An hospital or infirmary 
was erected in 1809, and a jail or bridewell in 1816, 
A commodious news-room was opened in Catheart- 
square in 1821. Several of the churches and chapels 
are handsome stractures, An hospital for aged, in- 
firm, and disabled seamen belonging to the port, is 
erecting in the W suburb of the town, upon a muni- | 
ficent endowment by the late Sir G. Wood.—James 
Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam-engine, 
was a native of G. A fine statue of him by Chan- 
trey, the expense of which was raised by subscription, 
is placed in a building in Union-street, which is ap- 
propriated as a library.—The town-council consists 
of a provost, 4 bailies, a treasurer, and 10 council- 
lors. Cartsdyke forms part of the burgh. In 1839- 
40, the corporation revenue was £22,564; in 1848, 












GREENPORT, a small port in the state of New | 
York, U. &., near the NE end of Long island. Pop. {| 
700.—Also a township in Columbia co., New York,  }| 
2m. 5 of Hudson. Pop. 1,161, AS 
GREEN RIVER, a river of Kentacky, U. S., 
which rises in Leicester co., and flowing W and NW, 
enters the Ohio 200 m. below Louisville. It is 
boatable for nearly 200 m. 7 

7REENSBOROUGH, a village in Caroline co, || 
Maryland, U. S., on the W side of Choptank creek, 
22 m. SE by 8 of Chester—Also a township im {J 
Orleans co.,in Vermont, 29 m. NE of Montpelier. } 
Pop. 883.—Also a town of Green co., in the state of | 
Georgia. Pop. in 1816, 411; in 1841, 763.—Also a} 
town in Mecklenburg co, in Virginia, 117 m. SSW |} 
of Richmond.—Also the eap. of Guilford co., in 
North Carolina. Pop. 763. — 

GREENSBURG, the chief town of Westmoreland { 
eo., Pennsylvania, U.S. situated on a branch of | 
Sewickly creek, on the great road from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, 52 m. SE by E from the latter. Pop. 
in 1840, 800.—Also the cap. of St. Helena parish, in 
Louisiana, on Tickford river—aAlso a vein fi rambull 
eo., in Ohio, 185 m. NE of Columbus. Pop, 650— |} 
Also the cap. of Decatur co,, in lowa, 47 m, SE of }/ 
Indianapolis. Pop. 800. ) sag 

GREENSHEAD, or East GrixstTeap, a parish in | 
Essex, 2 m. E by 8 of Colchester. Pop. in 1881, | 
598: in 1841, 601, aes: 

GREENSHEAD-NEAR-ONGAR, « parish im 

: 
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Essex, 5m. E of Epping. Area 2,610 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1345 in 1841, 159. ~ 4 - 
GREEN'S NORTON, a parish in Northampton- 
shire, 2m. WNW of Towcester. Area 2,490 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, T71; in 1841, 822, + ee 
GREENSTONE, or Arauura, a river of the Mid- 
dle island of New Zealand, disc ing itself on the 
| W coast, to the N of Bold-head. The natives repo 
that there is easy communication, by the valley whie 
it forms. across the island to Banks’s peninsula. 
_ GREENSVILLE, a county in the SE of Virgi { 
U.S. Area 525 sq.m. Pop. 6,366. — 
GREENUP, a county in the NE part of Ken- || — 
tucky, U.S. Area 768 sq.m, Pop. 6,297. |. . 4) 
GREENUPSBURG, the cap. of Greenup: eo. ih ‘ La 
Kntneky, 146 m. E of Frankfort. Pop. 300. =(— ft 
GREENVILLE, a county of South Carolina) 
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U. 8.. in the NW corner of the state, intersected by 
the Saluda. Area 703 sq.m. It contained, in 1816, 
13,163 inhabitants; in 1540, 17,859.—Also a town- 


ship in Piscatiquis co., in Maine, 91 m. NE of) 


Augusta. Pop. 126.—Also a township in Greene 
eo., in New York, 29 m. 5 by W of Albany. Pop. 
2,338.—Also a township in Somerset co., in Penn- 
sylvania. Pop. o72.—Also a township in Augnsta 
co., in Virginia, 123 m. WNW of Richmond. Pop. 
300,—Also the cap. of Pitt co., in N. Carolina, 12 
m. E by 5 of Ralegh.—aAlso the cap. of Meriwether 
eo., in Georgia, 102 m. W of Milledgeville —Also 
the cap. of Butler co., in Alabama, 141 m, SSE of 
Tuscaloosa.—aAlso the cap. of Greene co., in Ten- 
nessee, 258 m. E of Nashville. <A college was 
founded here in 1794.—Also the cap. of Darke co. 


annum, were granted by parliament to the commissioners of G. 
hospital; in consequence of which, the works were carried on 
with such rapidity that, in 1737, the number of pensioners was 
increased to 1,000. In 1775, George TIL granted a charter, by 
which the commissioners became a body-corporate, to whom wha 
committed the completion of the building, the making of bye- 
laws, and the general regulation of the pensioners. The hospital 


is divided into four wings, built principally of Portland stone: 


in Ohio, 91 m. W of Columbus, on the site of old | 


Fort G. Pop. 500.—Also a village in Floyd co., in 
Iowa, 111 m. 5 of Indianapolis.—Also the cap. of 
Bond ca., in Illinois, 74 m. 5 of Springfield.—Also 
the cap.of Wayne co., in Missouri, 115 m. SE of 
Jefferson,— Also the cap. of Greenville district, in 5. 
Carolina, 107 m. WNW of Columbia. Pop. 945.— 
Also-a township in Saline co., in Missouri. Pop. 451. 
GREENVILLE. See Grenvitre. 
_ GREENWICH. a parliamentary borough and pa- 
-rish in the hnnd, of Blackheath, co. of Kent, situated 
on the 8 bank of the Thames, opposite to the Isle of 
Dogs, and distant 34 m., by railway, from the E end 
of the metropolis. Area 2,030 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
14,839; in 1831, 24,558; in 1841, 27,755.—The town 
of Gis irregularly built, but is splendidly adorned 
with highly important public establishments. The 
streets in general are narrow, and the houses msig- 
nificant; but the spacious street leading from the 
church to the celebrated hospital, with a continua- 


tion of the road beyond the hospital to the lower | 


Woolwich road, made some years ago, and other re- 
eent works, have greatly improved the town; and 
there are numerous elegant villas in the vicinity of 
Blackheath. A great portion of the lower classes in 
G. obtain their livelihood on the river, which is here 
840 yds, wide at low water, and of considerable 
depth. Besides the expenditure of its large public 
establishments, the town depends much on its casual 
visitors, and on its two annual fairs at Faster and 
Whitsuntide. G. park is one of the chief attractions 
of this locality. The beauty of its situation first 
arrested the attention of Dnke Humphrey of Glon- 
cester, protector of the realm, and induced him to 
enclose it asa park, and subsequently led the kings 
and queens of England to make it their favourite 
residence, The extent of ground thus enclosed by 
Duke Humphrey, and afterwards attached to the 
palace of Placentia,—the site of which is now oceu- 
pied by the Royal hospital,—was 400 acres, including 
the whole of the ground from the river to Black- 
heath. It was walled in by James I., and in 1660, 
was planted and well stocked with deer. After the 

ace was converted into an hospital, the park was 
detached from it, and may now be estimated at 
a TAs Revel hemdiat) Finding the old polace of Placentia to bs 

1M e od | bo 

in eek ace Castea [leaned it “a be partly taken down, 
and a splendid pile of buildings to be erected as a palace In its 
’ . This now forms the NW wing of the hospital. It was 
Poult enxier the direction of Webb, son-in-law to Inigo Jones, and 
became the occasional residence of Charles. The structure which 
aries Th unfinished, William ILL granted, with the grounds 
thereunto belonging, to be converted into an hospital for aged 
and disabled seamen. The architect of the new edifice was the 


celebrated Sir Christopher Wren, who undertook to superintend | 


the work without emolument. In 1703, the internal regulation 


of th s of the hospital was vested_ in a governor and coun- 
cil. In 1705, the building was in a state of preparation to receive 
100 disabled seamen; and in 1708 the number was increased to | 


$50; at which time the funds of the hospital were computed at 


£12,000 per ann. In 1732, the rents and profits of the forfeited 
eotates of tho okt! of 
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Derwentwater, amounting to £6,000 per | 


| suceceded by Dr. 


twe of these front the river, and two the Park. In the NW 
wing, next the river—that erected by Charles [L—are the gover- 
nor's residence, and the officers’ library, which is open to the 
public. The NE wing, called Queen Anne's building, is princi- 
pally appropriated as a residence for the cersand men. Ju 
the SW wing, called King William's building, is the Puinted ball, 
an object of great interest to all who visit the hospital. This 
wing was erected In 1703; and the Painted hall is a spacious 
room appropriated to the reception of paintings, statues, and 
models, connected with naval history and architecture. The 
fourth or SE wing—commonly called Queen Mary's building— 
contains the chapel, which is allotted to the pensioners, who 
every Sunday attend divine service, led by their respective boat- 
swains, Attached to the hospital, is an infirmary. It stands on 
the W side, and consists of two wards, with all the rooms on the 
ground floor, for the convenience of the ioners.—The officers 
of the military department of the hospital are, a governor, lieut,- 
governor, four captains, eight lieutenants, a military superinten- 
dent of halls and kitchens, 2 chaplains, and an organist, a pliysi- 
cian and assistant, a surgeon and 4 assistants. with a dispenser. 
The governor's salary is £1,500 per annum: the lient.-governor'’s, 
£800. The captains have each £400, and the liewtenants £270; 
the chaplains £200; the physician, £600; assistant, £400; sur- 
geon, £500; dispenser, £300; and assistant-surgeons, £150. Th 
1829 the government of the hospital. waachanged. The old com- 
mission was abulished, and 5 commissioners appointed, who are 
under the control of the board of admiralty, aud direct the civil 
department of the hospital. The pay-master general, and the 
first commissioner of woods and forests are, ex officio, 2 of them. 
The other three commissioners have each £600 per annum. The 
other officers of the civil department are a secretary, cashier, 
steward, and clerk of the cheque, with £500 per annum each; 
numerous clerks with incomes ranging from £200 down to £80 
per annum; and various other inferior officers. The number of 
the hospital pensioners, in 1839, amounted to 2,710: the number 
of nurses, who are the widows of seamen, to 105. Each pen- 
sioner receives a liberal allowance of provisions and clothes, 
with Is. a-week pocket-money: the mates receive Js. 6d., and 
the boatewains 2s, Gil. per week. Each nurse, in addition to 
provisions, 4c, is allowed from £15 to £20 per anowm. A 
library is provided for the exclusive use of the pensioners; 
another fur the officers, is supported by voluntary contributions. 
At the head of the central square of the hospital is a build 

appropriated as a naval asylum, or hospital school. This sch 

now comprises two classes of candidates: Ist, 100 sons of com- 
missioned and ward-room warrant officers of the royal navy and 
marines; 2d, 800 sons of officers of the above or inferior rank, and 
of private seamen and marines who have served or are serving in 
her Majesty's ships, and officers or seamen of the merchant ser- 


vice The whole 400 boys are subject to the same regulations as 
to education, diet, clothing, discipline, and destination. Every 


candidate must have attained the age of 11, and not exceed 12 
years; and must be able to read, and without impediment of 
speech, or other infirmity of body or mind —The revenues of thia 
truly royal and splendid establishment in 1539, are stated to 
have been £157,954. F 
The Royal obsercatory.] The foundation-stone of the observa- 
tory of G. was Isid on the 10th of August 1675, Flamstecd 
entered upon his labours = in the ae ae haar a conti- 
t i tiring vo of astronomy till his death, He was 
ssxacb ie roe Haley. who mgt Spe till 1742; and he in 
his turn was succeeded by Dr. Bradley. On the death of Brad- 
ley, in 1762, Mr, Bliss was appointed to the office, but he died 
about two years after his appointment, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Maskelyne, who at his death, in 19)1, was followed by Mr. 
Pond. Mr. Pond died in 1337; and the present Astronomer Royal 
is Professor Airy, who was removed from the observatory at Cam- 
bridgetoG. ‘The Royal society of London possesses the power of 
visiting the observatory at pleasure, and examining the condition of 
theinstruments: and the observations are published in the transac- 
tions of that learned body. Dr. Maskelyne determined the lati- 
tude of G, observatory to be 51" 28° 40" N; while Professor Airy 
computes it at 51° 26°38". The alt. of a block of stone under 
the transit-instroment is 153°8 ft. above the mean level of the 
sea. The meridian of the observatory at G.is celebrated as that 
whence the longitude is computed in all British maps and charts. 
The following table exhibits the longitude from G in time of the 
principal observatories throughout the world: 





Place. Obecrvatory. Latitude, ‘Tong: from G- 
7 8578N 0 STEW 
Aberd arischal college, 57 8 8 2278 W 
> gated = ee Eg 26 570 129 630 
Altona, Prof, Schumacher, 43 22 490 
Arnagh, . T- _... SM3itt 
Bedtord, Capt Smyth, RN, Pe sf Ei 
Do | | New obgervatory, 52 30 160 
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ened days to hours in travelling, renders even the small differ- | Presents a considerable o le to the Aree ate 
ence of time oosasioned by difference of longitude asourceofuncer- tainment of this profitable arrangement, ‘he rail- 
nty anderror. To insure greater accuracy and uniformity in the - i of Lo -bridge, and is 
movement of trains, it has been yeeolved by ost of the great mag begins abithe a is he nde - iehestt “ 
railway companies, that the clocks in all parts of England and pg ce nearly a straight aaeoea hes the Hig! i-stree 
Scotland should keep G. time. From the peculiar form of Britain | Of Deptford, whence it is continued with a gentle } 
tied obeaied aie pee n, while its eons ith ayes curve across the Ravensborne river to its terminus } 
o nparatively small, arrangement is attended ‘ ; : . 7 To avoid 
with less inconvenience here than in any othe European couu- about 200 ; ds. from Greenwich church. | To,,avoid 
y of equal extent. ‘Tins, to take an extreme case, the clocks | CYen the appearance of danger,in passing rapidly 
of Yarmouth, the most easterly town in England, ought to be 7 
minutes before G. time; those of Penzance, the most westerly, 22 
minutes behind it. ‘The introduction of uniform time, the mean | 
time of G., over the whole country, cannot, it is obvious, disturh 
the arrangements of business and domestic life more than the 
errors of ourown clocks do, On the other hand, two material ad- 
| vantages attend it. The uniformity itself, or the exact corre- 
Boones of every clock with every other clock in the kingdom, 
ad of the countless varieties of thine now kept, arising from 
real or mistaken differences of longitude, or from the want of uc- 
Ceas to any correct standard, is one important advantage, Ano- 
ther, is the facility with which the standard time can be trans- 
‘mnhtted) over the country by the electric telegraph, and the means 


oie priation ‘ful: thus placed within the reach of everybody. 
Th ved. in the observatory of Gi is confined” ‘to 


® work 

i ional o ons and the calculations connécted with 
them, At the taadipation of the Hritish association, the eovern- 
ment has taken up the task of the reduction of the enomnous 
¥ jot obser ms on the heavenly bodies accumulated here 
wince 1750; which, though collected at a great expense to the na- | 
tion, and by the exertion of consummate skill in the observers, 
and though pronognéed by the highest authorities In Europe to 
be of the utmost moment to the progress of astronomy,—has 
been hitherto permitted to remaiwa-rich but unexplored inine of 
facts.—The chronometers for the navy are all rated here. In 
1833, a turret of the observatory was surmounted by a Hag-staff, | 
7 Bia cra an hee fiers ee captains of ships on | 
e river may, previous t ag on long voyazea, late their |. f ine, U. rT; i» ¥¥ O . od eed 
elironometers by the exact time which is thos ointed ont | Pea Pec 2 ies og pal Bh in Ne » Yorks <i 
them. On the E turret of the old building is a pole, with a weg. | "CO *M180 & LOWnShIp In uben co. New ae a 
ther-vane and @ large black cross arranged horizontally at the | 203 m. W by 5 of Albany. Pop. 1,138.—Alg@ mM 7) 
top. Below the cross, on the vertical stem supporting it, slides a | township in Columbia co., in Penosylvants; 7 ae 
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| Mr. Wrot , 512 20 Oo 0 270 black ball about 6 ft.indiam. It may be raised by a simple me 1] 

Beckie 4 Seta 53 04 36-0 0 45 1490 chaniam until its upper edye touches the arms of the cross, which 
Brussels, . Prof, Quetelet, 5051107 0 17 29°00 prevent it from going hicher; but in its ordinary state it re a 
Buda, 4729 122 1:16 12-70 down at the lower part of the staf The business of the a y 
Bushey Heath, Colouel Beaufoy, 5137 443 . 0 1 20:95 W | ant, who has charge of it, is, by means of a winch in the lower | 
Cam A 52 12 S18 0 0 2354 E | part of the observatory, to hoist up the ball to its highest posi- 

C. of Good Hope, . : #8 56 0S 118 5500 tion tonching the cross 6 minutes before 1 o'clock every day,in- 
Christiana, . ‘ ; 69 H S0N 0 42 59°50 eluding Sunday. There is a time-piece compared with the oh- 7) 
Copenhagen, University, 55405630 0 50 19°80 servatory clocks which stands near the wincli, and also a species } 
Cracow : 4 : 50 3 49-7 1 19 5245 of trigger, by which the ball is suddenly detached aud allowed te ' 
Dorpat, * ‘ "i 48 22 470 1 46 55-10 fall by its own weight, which is considerable, To prevent the + 
Dublin, r 53 28 130 0 25 22:00 W | shock of the fall from injuring the apparatus, the ball is connected 1 

4 Edinburgh, ? , 4) af 232 0 12 45°60 with a piston 8 inches in diam, slipping in a cylinder containing | | 

Florence, . San Giovanni, 43 46414 045 360 E | air, which thus deadens the shock as by a cushion. Thedara- 7 
Geneva, . ; > 46 11 594 oO 34 37-30 tion of the fall is immaterial to the observation. At the instant : 

; Gotha, . Sceberg, . 50 56 40 0 42 3640 of 1 o'clock the trigger is withdrawn, amd the separation of the uy 
Gottingen, . - ‘ 51 31 480 0 09 46 50 ball from the cross is visible to all the ships which have chrono- |} 
Groeiwicl, « : : Bl 28 390 es meters on board; and they may thos have their errors ascertained = + 
Kensington, Sir James South, 58 30 127 0 0 46-73 W | without the trouble and expense of sending them up to the ob- 4h 

ew, : * . ol 28 370 0 | 200 servatory, and the more serious drawback of the probable change + 

Konigsberg, Ei .& 54 42 OO 12 050E | of rate which the shaking of land-carriage is almost sure to ocea- | 

Kremsmuaunster, ; « 468 3290 0 56 3230 sion. To check the possibility of error on the part of the time- + 

: Madras, . ; j 138 4 a2l se 8 ball assistant, another stationed in the observatory notes the moe- | 

: Makerstoun, Sir T. M, Brisbane, 55 34 45°0 010 400W | ment of the fall of the ball, and registers it daily in a book. The | 

+ Manheim. . e ‘ 4929140 0.33 5140 E | error in time does not usually exceed one-tenth of a second; and =} 
Murseilies, 2 : 43.17 501 0 21 2900 does not amount to three-tenths of a second oftener than oncein |) 

Milan, . Brera, . 4528 10 0464720 | 6 weeks. > 

| Modena, . ; : 44.35.5530 0 48 43-20 By the reform act G. was erected into a parlia- — 

4 eae ree ater panel tobi dee Oar nan | mentary borough, returning 2 members to pelix= a 
Nicolet, : ’ 4658206 2074510 | ment. The boundaries of the borough comprise the] 

} Ormskirk, . Rev. W. EB. Dawes, 53 34.180 0 11 3600W | ps. of Deptford and Woolwich, with part of Charlton  }} 

1} ate : E ie gee 5 a 020 E | p- lying between Greenwich and Deptford. Pop, of 4) 

i gs « : 38 6440 03825¢9 | Parl. borough in 1541, 72,748. The number of eiee- i 
Paramatta, . . ; 33484955 10 4 625 | tors registered for the borough in 1837, was 3,155; 4) 

|} Paris, ; . ‘ 48 60 180N 0 9 2150 | in 1848, 3,928.—G. is connected by railway with {| 
Pu : . Spr ag lea tapw | London. The railway is throughout laid on a via-— } 
eran : ; 50 5185 057 41908 | duct, consisting of about 1,000 arches, each of 15 ft. | ( 
Rome, _. Roman college, 4143 520 049 5470 | span, 22 ft. high, and 25 ft. in width from side to” 

ee re Near Cadiz, * - oe a ¢ ae 10K side. This form of construction was rendered neces- | 

duh,  . do FW. Hemehel, 81.30.00 0. 29800 sary by the number of streets over which the line is i 

{South Kilworth, Rev. W. Pearson, 52 25510 0 42600 | carried; and with the traffic through which it would } 

» Speyer, . . 40 15 402 0 33 4650 E | otherwise have greatly interfered. The arches are j} 

, Strasburg, . . , 44400 O31 O80 built of e hrick and 5 dsingu- 

|} Trevandrum, New observatory, 830350 5 8 0-9 | Pwilt of grey brick, and present a curious an pete iy 

; urin, : New observatory, 49 4 60 0 30 4840 dar appearance. The entire range of arches, it a i} 

Verona ee akycetn, 45 26 vo o “4 oi been proposed, should be converted imto ee a i} 

ae | oS ee tee re ries, Warehouses, shops, and dwellings, the whole fo 4 

i - =M. Flangergues, 44 79 11-0 18 44 ly « “r , oe a 

i wt a cae oat das Rr he ie Be | be well-lighted with gas, and form a street beneath {| 

' The extraordinary speed of railway locomotion, which has short- the railway ; the wet of the viaduct, however, ; ’ 

: 

i 


along a viadnet 22 ft. above the ground, a parapet- 
wall is built on each side about 4 ft. hig ple 
GREENWICH, a township and village in Fairfield 4} 
co., Connecticut, U.S. 40 m. E of New York. The } 
township is watered by Byram river. Pop. 3.921.— 
Also a township in Hampshire co., in Massachusetts, 
75 m. W of Boston. Pop, 824.—Also a town of 
Cumberland co., New Jersey, on the NW bank of 
Cohauzy creek, about 3 m. from its mouth in Dela- 
ware bay. Pop. 918.—Also astownship in Washing- 
ton co., New York, 35 m. N of Albany. Pop. 
3,382,.—Also a township in Hampshire co., Massa- — 
chusetts, 75 m. W of Boston. © Pop. 824.—Also 4 
township in Warren co., in New Jersey, 6m. SE of j] 
Philadelphia. Pop. 2.902.— Also a township in j| 
Gloucester co., in New Jersey, 31 m. SW of Newton. {| 
Pop. 2,958.—Also a township in Berks co. in Pewn- 
sylvania, 18 m. NE of Reading. Pop. 1,620.—Al 
| a township in Huron co., in Ohio, 93 m, N by | 
Columbus. Pop. 1,116. . ae 
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GREENWOOD, a township in Oxford co. inthe | 
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GREGORIO (Sax), 
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| 
{ 
| 
| 
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NNE of Harrisburg, Pop. 1,217.—Also a township 
in Crawford co., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,171.— 
Also a township if Perry co., in Pennsylvania, 10 
in Juniata co., Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna. 
Pop. 1,237. 


ship, in Pennsylvania, U. 5, 11 m. NW of Beaver. 

GREES, or Griese, a river of Ireland, in the cos. 
of Kildare and Wicklow, which flows past the town 
of Ballitone, and joins the Barrow, 6 m. 5 of Athy, 
after a S and SSW course of 12 m. 

GREET, a parish in Salop, 24 m. NNW of Ten- 
bury. Avea 1,040 acres, Pop. in 1831, 93; in 1841, 
112. 

GREETHAM, : a parish in Rutlandshire, 6 m. NE 
of Oakham. Area 1.630 acres. Pop. 583.—Also a 
parish in Lintolnshire, 4 m. ENE ef Horneastle. 
Area 1,180 acres. Pop. 177. 

_ GREETSYHL, a sinall port of Hanover, on the 
Ley-sand, a bay of the N sea, in the landr. and 17 
m. NW of Aurich. Pop. 653. 

_GREETWELJ, a parish in Lincolnshire, 24 m. 
E of Lincoln. Area 1,300 acres. Pop. in 1831, 42; 
in 1841, 42. 2 
_ GRE'EZ-PRE'S-MONTMIRAIL, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Sarthe, cant. of Montmirail. 
Pop. 1,481. 

GREFFRATH, a town of Prussia, in the gov. and 
33 m. § of Cleves, circle of Kempen. Pop. 1,340. 

GREGG, a township of Centre co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, U.S., watered by Sinking creek. Pop. 


GREGOIRE (Sarst), a village of France. in the 
dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 24 m. N of Rennes. 
Pop. 1,237.—Also a vy. in the dep. of Tarn, cant. and 
4m. SSE of Valdeires. 


_ GREGOIRE-DU-VIE'VRE (Sats), a village of 
France, in the dep. of Eure, cant. of St.-George-du- | G 
: in the gov. of Tchernigov, on the Soudost, 120 m. 


javre. Pop. 1,026. | 
GREGORIO (Sax), or Drrvestco, an island of 
almatia, in the gulf of Quarnero, N of Arba. It is 
about 3m. long, and 1 m. broad. 
town of Naples, in the Prin- 
cipato-Citra, 8m. S of Muro. Pop. 4,000. 
GREGORY (Care), a cape in the straits of Ma- 
gelhaen, on the coast of Patagonia, in 5 lat. 52° 38’ 
18", W long. 70° 09 50°.—Also a high rocky bluff, 
on the NW coast of North America. Capt. Van- 
couver places this cape in N lat. 43° 23’, E long. 235° 
60’: Capt. Cook in N lat. 43° 30’, E long. 293° 57’. 
GREGORY'S SOUND, a passage between two 
of the S isles of Arran, on the W coast of Ireland, 
being one of the passages into Galway bay. 
GREIFENBERG, a small town of Prussian Sile- 
sia, on the Queiss, 8 m. SW of Lowenberg. Pop. 
2,720. It has extensive manufactories of linen, and 
linen-thread.— Also a town of Prussian Pomerania, 







on the |. bank of the Rega, 41m. NE of Stettin. | 


Pop. in 1837, 3,698. It has manufactories of wool- 
lens and serges.—Also a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Brandenburg, circle of Angermiinde, on the 


Sarnitz, Pop. in 1837, 1,104. It has;manufactories | 


of straw-hats and pottery-ware. . 
GREIFENBURG, a town of Illyria, in the circle 

and 32 m. WNW of Villach. Pop. 700. Alum is 

wrought in the vicinity. 

. GREIFFENHAGEN, a small town of Prussian 
Pomerania, on the Oder, 37. m. N of Custrin. Pop. 
4,909 in 1837. i 4 

GREIFFENSEE, a village and lake in the Swiss 
eant., and 6 m. E by § of Zurich. Pop. of v. 406.— 
The lake is an expansion of the Glau river, about 


a long. and } m. broad; at an alt. of 1,400 ft. 
pave sea-level. Its banks are a succession of highly 
+o , 
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m. NE of Bloomfield. Pop, 723.—Also a township | 
| Also a town of Lower Austria, situated on an emi- 
/nence on the Danube, 11 m. NNW of Vienna, 

JREERSBURG, a village in Little Beaver town- | 


a university founded in 1456, and again rising into 





| merous, but not large. The principal are those of 


ward, and St. John’s and Beau-Sejour on the lee- 
ward side.—Several hot, chalybeate, and sulphurous 
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cultivated knolls. The eels of the G. enjoy a high 

reputation amongst gastronomes. 
GREIFFENSTEIN, a small town of Prussia, in 

the prov. of the Rhine, 8 m. WNW of Braunfels.— 


GREIFSWALDE, a town of Prussian Pomera- 
nia, on the Rick, 2m. above the influx of that river 
into the Baltic, and 15 m. SE of Stralsund, in N lat. 
64° 4°35". Pop. in 1846, 11,420. It has manufac- 
tories of tobacco, soap, salt, and oil, and ship-build- 
ing docks. The town is fortified; and is the seat of 


: 
repute. The library belonging to it contains 20,000 
vols., and a number of MSS. on the history of Po- | 
meérania, In 1675 this town was taken by the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg; and the garrison, together with 
that of Stralsund, consisting of 4,000 men, were 
almost all lost in a storm in their voyage to Sweden. 

GREIFSWALDISCH® OE, a small island in 
the Baltic, off the mouth of the Oder, and near the | 
SE coast of the island of Usedom, in N lat. 54° 13°. 

GREIG, a township in Lewis co, in the state of | 
New York, U.S. Pop. 592. ; 

GREIG ISLES, a group in the Pacific to the S| 
of the Palliser isles, in 5S lat. 16° 11', discovered by | 
Billinghausen in 1819. | 

GREIN, a town of Upper Austria, near the Dan- | 
ube, 15 m. W of Ips, and 73 m. W of Vienna. Pop. | 
750. 

GREINTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 6 m. : 
WSW of Glastonbury. 
1831, 219; in 1841, 213. . 

GREITZ, the eap. of the principality of Reuss- 
Greitz, on the Graaslitz, an afiluent of the White 
Elster. 49 m. SSW of Leipsic: Pop. 6,215. It has | 
distilleries, breweries, paper-mills, and woollen and 
cotton weaving factories. , 

GREMETCH, or Gremratcr, a town of Russia, 

| 


Area 1,140 acres: Pop. in 


NE of Tchernigov. Pop. 600. 

GREMSAY. See Graemsay. 

GREMSDORF, a large village of Bavaria, in the 
principality of Bamberg, 14 m. ENE of Hochstadt. 

. GRENADA, a village in Yalabasha co., in Mis« 
souri, U. S., 113 m. N of Jackson. 

GRENADA, the most southerly of the Caribbee 
islands in the West Indies, situated between 12° 20° 
and 11° 58’ N lat., and 61° 20’ and 61° 35’ W long.; 
60 m. NW of Tobago, and the same distance from 
the nearest point of the American continent. It is 
about 24 m. in length from N to S, and 12 m. at its 
greatest breadth, contracting gradually towards both 
extremities, Its area has been estimated at 80,000 
acres. A chain of mountains, rising to an alt. of 
3,000 ft. traverses the whole island from N to 8, 
and gives rise to a number of small rivers. On the 
highest gronnd isa circular lake called Grand Etang, 
and two or three smailer lakes, from which several 
of these streams derive their source. Ranges of less 
elevation, branching off in a lateral direction, forma 
succession. of rich valleys, which, as they approach the 
sea, particularly on the SE side, open into level allu- 
vial plains. ‘There is a bay on the NW coast, which 
has been fortified at great expense, and is so ecapa- 
cious and secure that 60 men-of-war may ride in it 
almost without casting anchor.—The rivers are nu- 


Great Bucolet, Duguesne, and Antoine on the wind- 





springs exist. The former are the most numerous; 
and one of them is remarkable for its heat and strong 
metallic impregnation. _ —y 
The fall of rain is considerable on this island, i 7 
ie 
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amounting to abont 65 inches annually. The mean | pop. consisted of 4,726 free people, and 24,442 slaves; 
temp. is rather higher than in the other islands. | or 20,168 in all. In 1837, the pop, was only 20,994, 
Grenville bay, on the windward side of the island, is | viz. 3,804 free, and 17,190 slaves. In 1844, its pop. 


peculiarly unhealthy. 

Grenada is divided into 6 parishes or districts. 
The principal parish, St. George, contains the cap. 
of that name and the fortifications and military posts 
“of Richmond-hill, Fort King-George, Hospital-hill. 
and Cardigan-heights; it is also the chief sea-port, 
the residence of the governor, and the station of the 
eourts of judicature. St. David's lies towards the | 
SE, and forms several points and some bays capable | 
of receiving small craft; it extends from the Chemin 
to the Crochu, 9m. St. Andrew’s, situated on the E 
side, extends from the Crochu to the river Antoine. 11 
m.; and comprises the town and port of Grenville. 
St. Patrick’s, situated on the NE, containing 16 sq. 
m., extends &m. from the Antoine to the river Du- 
guesne: in this p. is the town of St. Patrick. St. 
Mark's, the smallest and Teast considerable p. in the 
island, is situated on the: NW, extending 4 m. from 
the Dugnesne to the river Maran. St. John’s, on 
the W side, extends,.from the Maran to the river 
Douce, Gm. Charlotte Town is situated in this p., 
which is the next in magnitude and pop. to St. 
Gseorge.—The island of riacou, and other small 
islands called Grenadines, constitute a parish, con- 
taining, according to estimate, 6,913 acres. In the 


town of Hillsborough is achurchand rectory. Four’ 
en are allocated to the whole, and éach is | 


elergym 
provided with an annual stipend of £330 currency, 
£60 for house-rent, and a considerable portion of the 
glebe-lands. which had formerly been appropriated 








island 2am. to the NE of Carriacou. The majority 












in the island, only 50,000 were brought into cultiva- 


was returned at 28,925; of whom, however, 3,847 
were im Carriacou and Petite Martinique, a small 


of the working pop. profess the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and the French tongue, or a mixed patois, is 
their ordinary language. A large number, indeed, 
do not understand English, which necessitates the 
employment of interpreters in the courts. Consider- 
able inducements are held out to immigration of la- 
bourers.to this island; and a few have been imported 
of late years from Malta and Madcira, but they do 
uot appear to have amalgamated with the industrial 
pop., or added greatly to the productive powers of 
the island. 

Cultivation and soil] OF the 80,000 acres of land 


tion in 1791; and the governor, in his report of 
1847, remarks that “on passing through the island, 
the traveller cannot but observe the large quantity 
of land which has never been under tillage, and the 
slight belt on the sea-coast which is in cultivation.” 
The face of the country is mountainous, but every- 
where accessible, and well- provided with rivulets 
and springs. On the W side, the soil is a rich 
black mould, lying on a substratum of yellow clay; 
on the N and E, it is a brick mould; on the §, 
aml in the interiur, it is of a reddish hue, and gen- 
erally poor.—In 1776, the exports from the island 
|} and its dependencies were 14,012,157 lbs. of musco- 
vado, and 9,273,607 Ibs. of clayed sugar; 818,700 


to the support of the Romish clergy, for whose bene- | galls. of rum; 1,827,166 lbs. of cotfee; 457,719 Ibs. 
fit also a part of the amount is still reserved. There | of cocoa; 91,943 Ibs. of cotton: 27,638 Ibs. of in- 
are 7 Roman Catholic chapels on the island, 5 Wes- | digo, and some smaller articles, the whole of which, 
Jeyan, and 2 Presbyterian. In the census of 1844, | at a moderate computation, was worth, at the ports 
18,525. were returned as belonging to the Roman | of shipping, £600,000. The sugar was the produce 
Catholic communion; 8,800 were Episcopalians; and | of 106 plantations, worked by 18,298 negroes, which 


1264 Wesleyan Methodists.—The cap. of G., for-. 
merly named Fort-Royal, now St. George, is situ- 
ated close to the spacions bay on the W coast, 
already noticed. It is divided by a ridge into two 
towns; the Bay-town, in which is a handsome square 
and market-place; and the Carénage-town, where 
the principal merchants reside. On the ridge, be- 
tween the two towns, stands the 
and on the promontory above it is an old fort ca- 
pable of accommodating an entire regiment. In 
the Carénage, ships are nearly land-locked; and 


steamers of 1,800 tons lie alongside the wharfs, and | 


are loaded without the use of boats. ‘This port has 
been selected by the Royal mail steam-packet com- 
pany as a mane and a central station whence 
their steamers radiate. The other towns are only 
villages or hamlets, generally situated: at the bays 
or shipping-places. . 
Government.) The lieut.-governor of the island is 
also chancellor-ordinary and vice-admiral. His sa- 
ary is £1,500 per ann. The council consists of 12 
members, and the assembly of 26. The revenne in 
1844 was £20,152; expenditure, £12,692. In 1847 
it was £22,871; expenditure, £18,323. In all cases | 


the common statute law of Engiend amie rule of | 
ws of the island | 


justice, unless where particular la 
interfere. : 

Population.] The white pop. of G. has decreased 
considerably since it came into the possession of 
Great Britain. 


in 1791, they were not supposed to exceed 1,200. The 
Negro slaves, which in 1779 were stated at 35,000, 
inchuding those in the smaller islands, were found in 
1785.to have decreased to 23,926. ‘The free people of 
colour amounted, in 1787, to 1,115. In 1826, the 
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iscopal church; | 


1812, the produce of the island amounted to 16,753 


. In 1771, their number was above | 
1,600; in 1777, they had diminished to 1,300; and 
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gives rather more than a hdd. of mnscovado sugar 
of 16°ewt. from the labour of each negro,—a return 
which Mr. Edwards aflirms to be unequalled by any 
other British island in the W. Indies, except St. 
Christopher's. In 1787, the exports were 175,545 
ewt. of sugar, 670,390 galls. of rum, 8,812 ewt. of 
coffee, 2,062,427 Ibs. of cotton, and 2,810 Ibs. of 
indigo. In 1810, the value of the exports amounted 
to £358,956, and of the imports to £173,366. In 


hhds. of sugar, of 14 ewt. each; 11,825 puncheons 
of rum, of 110 galls. each: 322 casks of molasses, of 
80 galls.; 143,576 lbs. of coffee; 832,518 lbs. of cot- 
ton. ‘Total value of these articles £568,067. The 
estimated value of miscellaneous articles, including 
cattle, fruits, &e., amounted to £367,715 sterling: 
making a grand total of £935,782.. Estimated valne 
of exports in the same year, £565,782. The follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of the produce manu- 
factured in. this island in 1840 and. 1849: 
1840. — 


Sugar, 10,519,895 Ibs.,..8.260 hhids, of 2,000. Iba, each. 
om, . 305,511 gis,...3,355 puns., 118 gla... 

Molasses, » 78,492 gis... 735 puns, l0bgis. ... 

- Cocoa, 928,195 Ibs.,..1191 bags. 200 Ibe. oa 
Coffee, 22,665 lbe.,... 227 " 10 Ibe, s+ 
Cotton, 93,614 lbs... 468 , 200 Ibs... 

1548, 

Sugar, 9,470,058 Ibs.,...4.735 hhds., of 2,000 Ibs... 
Kain, 44,506 cls.,...2.061 puns, 14 els... 
Molasses, 92.432 gis.... 994 pous., 100 gia, . 
Coffee, 8,749 lbs... 87 bags, 100 tba. ... 
Cocoa, 374,734 lbe.,...1,877 be 200 Ibe. 
Cotton, . 1,030 lbs.,... 


iO bales, 100 1be. (Le 
The following table shows the quantity of st 
manufactured. in the several wvastetiets et xf 
years noted: | 
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1835. 
Iba. 


1825, 
Iba. 
. 4,877,357 
. 9,392,864 
. 1,805,772 
. 8445581 
» 9,331,462 


- 1840. 


8,057,086 
1,250,102 
6.192/276 
4,948,349 


2,169,005 
2,154,554 


20,467,700 


971,120 
10,684,636 12,786,852 


Total, . 81,609,597 
The sugar plantations in'this colony are subject to 
great ravages from the carnivorous or sugar ant,— 
an insect common to all the W. India islands, but 
which has been peculiarly destructive in G. It is 
the Formica omnivora of Linnsews. It is of an ordi- 
nary size, a slender shape, a dark red colour, re- 
markable for the quickness of its motions, but dis- 
tinguished from every other species, chiefly by the 
sharp acid taste which it yields when applied to the 
tongue, and the strong sulphureous smell which it 
emits when rubbed together between the palms of 
the hands. Their numbers have often been so im- 
mense as to cover the roads for the space of several 
miles; and so crowded in many places, that the 
prints of the horses’ feet were distinctly marked 
among them, till filled wp by the surrounding multi- 
tudes, They were never seen to consume or carry 
off any vegetable substance whatever, but always 
laid hold of any dead-insect or animal substance 
that came in their way. But they were chiefly inju- 
rious by constructing their nests among the roots of 
the lime, lemon, orange-trees, and sugar-canes, and 
so obstructing their growth as to render the plants 
sickly and unproductive. Among the minor articles 
of export are yams, charcoal, arrow-root, and shrub. 
Imports exports.] The following table shows 
years, ending Jan. 5th, 1948: 
> IMPORTS. 
Years, Tn Brit, vessels. In For. vessels, 
1844, 


1 6 £21,563 11 10 
Is46, o19 4 
1847, 


Lae Ales 4 “a 9 4 
117,279 16 11 OA 8b 19 42.050 2B § 
367,477 13. 2 71,283 17 11 1 


XPORTS. 
In Brit. In For. vessels, 
121,440 14 § 
130,535 16 8 ; 
198,261 17 4 1448 1 4 
449,838 8 8 3,388 16 2 453,227 4 10 
Shipping.] The number and tonnage of vessels 
which entered inwards and cleared outwards, at the 
port of St. George, during the year ended Sth Ja 


Years. 

1845, «= 
Is6, =. 
is47, « 


401 5 10 


121.442 0 6 
1,439 9 0 


1848, distinguishi 
longed, and the number and tonnage of vessels im- 
porting coals for the use of the Royal mail steam- 
packet company was as follows: 

Oh, 


Ontwards. 


Tona. Ne. ‘Tons 


BerrisH VESsELs. 


Ships importing coals for the 
of the Eoyal mail iunatliee 
company's service, . 26 “ 
Battish VEsse.s ie 
From and to the United Kingdom 
and British possessions, Fore 


ons, gu 


states, and thelr | 325 12,718 
ForetGy VESSELS, viz., 
# * . 1 11s 1 

90 5 
3.137 
1351 


aviee > eral Serf 19 
i aj L = = 
Columbia, BO 


f . 
Total, F 406 24,965 
“In 1847, the number of ships which entered inwards 


{was 415 = 27,867 tons; outwards, 408 = 25,977 


IIT. 


So 











| coms,, 11,671. 


132,075 5 8) 
199,709 18 8 


ANy. 
‘the countries to which they be- 





tons. - The registered shipping belonging to the port 
of St. George im 1646 was 39 vessels = 555 tons. 
History.) G. was discovered by Columbus in 1493, and was at 
that time inhabited by a warlike people called Charaibs or Ca- 
ribbees. The Spaniards do not appear to have made any attempt 


to form a settlement on the coast, and the natives remained free. 


and undisturbed till 1650. In that year the French governor of 
Martinico, Du-Parquet, landed on the island with 200 adventur- 
ers, They are said to have speedily accomplished the conquest 
of the island by a course of atrocious massacres. In the year 


1700, more than twenty years after the sovereignty had been 


vested in the crown of France, there were on the whole island 
only 151 white inhabitants, 53 free negroes or mulattoes, 625 
slaves, 3 plantations of sugar, and 52 of indigo. About fourteen 
years afterwards, however, an active commercial intercourse was 
opened with Martinique; cultivation rapidly extended; and, not- 
withstanding the interruption which these improvements sus- 


tained by the war in 1744, G. was found, in 1753, to contain 1,262 


white inhabitants, 175 free negroes, 11,991 slaves, and 83 sugar 
plantations; and in 1762, when it surrendered to the British 
arms, it yielded annually, together with its dependencies the 
Grenadines, a qu 
11,000 hhds. of 15 ewt. each, and 27,000 Ibs. of ind 

been ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763, a duty 
of 4) per cent. upon all exported uce was ordered to be levied 


in place of all.customs and duties formerly paid to the French’ 


king,—a measure which gave rise to a great constitutional ques-. 
tion, in which, after a long and elaborate discussion, judgment 
was given by Lord Mansfield against the Crown, and the duty 


wag abolished in G. and the other ceded islands. Great commo-) 


tions and divisions were excited in this island respecting the elec- 
tion of Roman Catholic inhabitants as members of assembly. 
By these party-contentions the colony continned to be disturbed 
till its recapture by the French in 1779; and they were again 
renewed, with additional violence, after its restoration to Great 
Britain in 1783. 

GRENADE, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Garonne, cant. of Toulouse, 3m. 5 of Verdun, and 
14 m. NNW of Toulouse, on the r. bank of the Save, 
a little above its confluence with the Garonne. It is 
well and regularly built, Pop. 2,783; of cant., com- 
prising 10 coms., 7.872.—Also a town in the dep. of 

andes, 9 m. SSE of Mont-de-Maisan, on the r. 
bank of the Adour, which is navigable to it at parti- 
cular times, Pop, 1,442; of cant., comprising 13 


GRENADILLAS, er Grenapryes, a cluster of 
islands in the W. Indies, dependent on Grenada, and 
situated between that island and St. Vincent's. 
They lie between the meridians of 61° 7’ and 61° 40’ 
W; and the parallels of 12° 14’ and 13° 5". They 


| consist of 23 islands, producing cotton, coffee, indigo, 


sugar, &e. Their temp. is healthy; but they contain 
no springs of water. The most considerable are 
Carriacou, Beequia, and Isle-Ronde. _ | 

GRENAUGH, a parish in co. Cork, 4 m. N of 
Blarney. Area 18,558 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,043; 


in 1841, 6,351, | . 
GE N, or Graxce, a parish and v. in the 
Swiss cant. and 7 m.” of Soleure. Pop. 1,400, 


GRENCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hante-Saone, cant, and 1 m. § of Frene-St.-Mametz, 
on the Romaine. Pop. 165, 

GRENDELBRUCH, a village of France, in the 


dep, of Bas-Rhin, 20 m. WSW of Strasburg. Pop, 


1,575.. It has considerable iron-works. 

GRENDON, a pariah of Northamptonshire, 5} m, 
S by W of Wellingborough. “Area 3,120 acres, 
Pop. in 1881, 622; in 1841, 595.—Also a parish in 
the co. of Warwick, 33 m. | of Atherston, Area 
1,650 Pop. with Whittingham, in 1831, 577; 


in 1841, 529, 
GRENDON (Bisnors’), a poe in Hereford- 





| gies Ate, WEY of Brom rl. Area 1,800 acres, 


op. in 1831, 229; in 1841, 231. Aaa 
;RENDON (Unxperwoop), a parish in Bueks, 6 
m. ESE of Bicester. Area 3,670 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 379; in 1841, 384. | 
GRENDRIG, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Coblenz, circle of Zell. Pop. with Mainz-Miihle, 581. 
GRENELLE, a commune and village of France, 


in the dep. of Seine, 3 mm, WSW of Sceaux, and 
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tity of clayed and muscovado sy, nal to, 
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24,830; in 1841, 25,526; in 1846, 24,994.—The 
principal manufactures of G. are gloves, silk-ribbons, 
leather, cotton articles, and different kinds of liqueurs. 
Its kid, chamois, and lamb-leather glove-manutac- 
tures have long been celebrated, and employ from 
4,000 to 5,000 hands. It has likewise manufactories 
of coarse linens, paper-mills, and some iron foun- 
dries. ‘The commerce is favoured by the Isére, which 
is navigable to Montmeillan, 25 m. above the town, 
‘and is made to convey quantities of timber, hemp, 
flax, linen, leather, iron, and marble. G. is likewise 
the staple for cheese made near Sassenage, a village 
in the neighbourhood, which is exported in large 
quantities.—G. was formerly the seat of the governor 
and parliament of Dauphiny; it is now the residence 
of the prefect of the department, and the seat of one 
of the ea and of several inferior courts of justice, 
It is likewise the head-quarters of the 14th military 
division; and the see of a bishop, a suffragan of 
Lyons whose dio. comprises the dep. of Isere.—The 
climate of G. is variable, and is affected by the ex- 
halations from the neighbouring marshes. The 
town is very ancient, and is supposed to be the 
-Cularo of the Allobroges. Gratian conferred on it 
the name of Gratianopolis. It was the first place of 
note that opened its gates to Napoleon on his return 


within the cincture of the fortifications of Paris. 
| 
} 
: 
4 
| 
: 
; 
: 
from Elba. The Chevalier Bayard, the metaphysi- 
| 


Pop. 4,129. There is an Artesian well here L794 | 
ft. deep, which supplies the higher parts of Paris 
with water. 

‘GRENIER (Moxr), a mountain of Savoy, be- 
longing to the range which extends from Les Echelles 
to Aix. It is an almost isolated mass, advancing 
into a broad plain, which extends to the valley of 
the Isére, and rising abruptly to an alt. of upwards 
of 4,000 ft. above the plain. In the year 1248 a por- 
tion of the limestone mass which caps this mountam 
fell down and entirely buried 5 parishes; and the town 
and church of St. André. The fragments are scat- 
tered over a surface of about 9 sq. m., and form 
what is called Les-Abymes-des-Myans, 5 m. 8 of 
Chambery. : 

GRENNA, a town of Tripoli, built on the summit 
of a mountain, 10 m. SE of Cape Razat, on the site, 
it is supposed, of the ancient Cylene. 

GRENNA, or Brane-Grennxa, a small town of 
Sweden, in the laen and 16m. NNE of Jonkoping, 
on the E shore of the Wetter lake. Pop, 638. 

GRENOBLE, an arrondissement, canton, and 
commune of France, in the dep. of Isére——The 
arrond. has an area of 412,403 hectares; and com- 

ises the 18 cants. of Allevard, Bourg-d’Oisans, 

elles, Corps, Domene, Entraigues, Goncelin, G., 
Saint-Laurent-du-Pont, Mens, Monestier-de-Cler- 
mont, La Mure, Sassenage, Touvet, Vif, Villard-de- | 
Lans, Vizille, and Voiron. Pop. in 1851, 203,446; 
in 1841, 218,334; in 1846, 219,033.—The cant. com- 
ee 26 coms. Pop. in 1841, 49,720.—The town, 

ormerly the cap. of Dauphiny, is situated in a fertile | 
plain, at the base of a branch of the Alps, a little 
above the junction of the Isére and the Drac, 58 m. 

SE of Lyons, 296 m. SSE of Paris, in N lat. 45° 11’ 
57", E long. 5° 43’ 30”; at an alt. of 244 metres, or | 
800 ft. above sea-level. It is divided by the Isére | 
river into two parts, the larger of which lies on the 
]. bank. The streets are tolerably wide and regular, 
but gloomy and dull; the houses are ill-built; and 
vart of the town is exposed to inundation from the 

ere. The part on the r. bank of that river is joined 
to the main body by two bridges, one of stone, and 
the other a wire suspension-bridge, and consists of a 
single street of great length, known as the faubourg 
St. Laurent, and the principal commercial quarter of 
the city. .G., though not a fine town, has several 
Spacious squares, and is surrounded with bastioned | 
Tamparts, and entered by draw-bridges. Among the 
public buildings that attract the attention of travel- 
ers is the ancient Hotel-de-Lesdiguiéres, now the 
town-house, with spacious gardens used as a public 
Promenade. The court-house, originally the palace 
of the Dauphin, is an elegant Gothic building, in the 

style of the time of Francis I. The cathedral is a 
heavy edifice, also in the Gothic style. On an emi- 
nence near the middle of the town, now crowned by 
a very strong modern fortification, stand the ruins 
of the old citadel called La Bastille. From the sum- 
mit of this eminence the view extends as far as 
Mount Blane, a distance of 30 leagues. In the place 
St. André is a colossal bronze statue of the Chevalier 
Bayard. Outside of the town are two hospitals, 
one for the military, another on a larger scale, for 
the poor in general. The principal literary and 
scientific institutions of G. are an academie universi- 
taire, a provincial school, a normal school, an epis- 
copal theological seminary, a chamber of commerce, 
an academy of arts and sciences established in 1796, 
societies of medicine and agriculture, schools of sur- 
gery and midwifery, and an artillery school, a library 
of 60,000 volumes, a museum, with some good G K, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 60 m. 

intings, a botanical garden, a cabinet of natural | SSW of Minsk. ; rej] 

istory, and a cabinet of antiquities.—Pop. in 1789, |. GRESSE, a town of France, in the dep. of Taare, 
%, aa | 
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cians Condillac and Mably, and the mechanist Vau- 
canson, were natives of G. 

GRENOULLLES (Les), a cluster of rocks about 
36 m. SE from Point Morand, in the island of Ja- 
maica. 

GRENVILLE, a village and port on a bay of the 
same name, on the E coast of the island of Grenada, 
in N lat. 12° 7’ 30”, W long. G1° 4100”. It is an 
important shipping-place; but is reputed to be re- 
markably unhealthy from its low site, and the extent 
of the surrounding marshes. 

GRENVILLE, a county in the Johnstown district. 
of Upper Canada, comprising the townships of 
Augusta, Edwardsburg, S. Gower, Oxford, and 
Wolford. Pop. in 1848, 17,160.—Also a small har- 
bour on the N coast of Prince Edward island, 1} m. 
SSE of Cape Tryon. Its entrance is only } m. wide; 
within, it is 3m. wide, and branches into two prin- 
cipal and several smaller creeks. The chief settle- 
| ment on it is New London, which is situated on the 
W shore, 14 m. within the entrance. 

GRE. LLE. See GRANVILLE. 

GRENVILLE (Carer), a cape on the NE coast of 
Australia, in 5 lat. 11° 58". 

GRENVILLE (Porxt), a cape on the W coast of 
North America, in N lat. 47° 22% 

GRENVILLE’S CANAL, a channel of the N. 
Pacific, on the W coast of North America, separating 
Pitt’s archipelago from the coast of New Cornwall. 

GRENZHAUSEN, a small town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of the Rhine, 8 m. E of Neuwied, and 5m. 
NE of Coblentz. 

GRE’OUX, a town of France, in the dep. of Bas- 
ses-Alpes, on the Verdun, 6 m. NE of Manosque. 
Pop. 1,374. It has warm mineral springs, which are 
much resorted to. 
__ GRES (Les), a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Aube, com. of Fontaine-Saint-Georges.. Pop. 200. ° 

GRESFORD, a parish in the'cos. of Flint and 
Denbigh, 3 m. NNE of Wrexham. Pop. in 1831, 
4,849; in 1841, 3,928. é 

GRESHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 44 m. SW of 
Cromer. “Area 1,220 acres. . Pop. 34o. 

GRESILLE, or La Greste,-a town of France, in 
the dep. of Loire, cant. of Belmont. Pop. 1,587. 
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compared with the high duty in England, afforded 
the idle and dishonest every encouragement to smug- 
gling and the popes vy. of Springfield, a mile 

m G., on one side of the Border, and Longtown, 
a still more populous place, on the other, once con- 
tained hordes of persons who lived entirely by this 
illicit commerce. Another stigma attaches itself to 
this place, in its being the favourite locality for the 
celebration of what are called ‘ Border-marriages.’ 

GRETSHINA-LUKEA, a small town of Russia, in 
the gov. of Saratov, district of Kamitshin, on the 
Medvieditza, inhabited by 750 German Lutherans. 

GRETTON, a parish of Northamptonshire, 2 m. 
NE of Rockingham. Area 4,450 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 762; in 1841, 859. 

GREUSSEN, a small town of the German prin- 
cipality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, on the 1 
bank of the Helbe, 16m. N of Erfurt. Pop. 2,165. 

GREVE (Boreo-px), a village of Tuscany, in the 
comp. and 14m. SE of Florence, on the Greve, an 
affluent of the Arno. Pop. 696. 

GREVEN, a small town of Prussia, on the Ems, 
11 m. NE of Munster. 

GREVENBROICH, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, duchy of Juliers, 12 m. SW of Dussel- 
dorf, on the Erft. Pop. 796 in 1837. 

GREVENICH, a small town of Prussia, prov. of 
the Rhine, in the duchy of Juliers, 4 m. NE of 
Linnich. 

_GREVENMACHERN, a town of Belgium, 12 m. 
ENE of Luxemburg. Pop. 2,200. 

GREVENST ; 4 small town of Prussian West- 
phalia, 16 m. ESE of Brilon. Pop. 634. 

GREVESMUHLEN, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 14 m. WSW of 
Wismar. Pop. 2,260. 
| GREVNO, a town of Turkey, in Romelia, in the 

or of Monastir, 21 m. WNW of Servia, on the 
rini, 

GREWEILER, or GreawerLer, a small town of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, on the river Appel, 7 m. N of 
Kreutznach, ‘ 

GREWELL, a parish of Southamptonshire, 13 m. 
W of Odiham. Area 850-acres. Pop. 280. 

GREY-ABBEY, a parish and village in co. Down, 
on the E shore of Lough Strangford. Area 7,689 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,700; in 1841, 3,890. 

GREY (Care), a point of land on the W shore of 
the gulf of Carpentaria, in N. Australia, in S lat. 13° 
1’. It forms the S point of Caledon bay. 

GREY (Porst), a cape on the W coast of North 
America, forming the 5 point of a very extensive 
sound in the gulf of Georgia, in N lat. 49° 19’— Also 
a headland on the coast of W. Australia, 5 m. S by 
E of Point Moore. 

GREY (Port), a harbour on the coast of W. Aus- 
tralia, in § lat. 28° 50’, to the S of the point which 
forms Champion bay. It is protected by a natural 
jetty, and is completely sheltered in all seasons. The 
adjacent district from Gantheaume bay in 27° 30’, to 
Arrowsmith’s river in 29° 30’, was granted to the W. 
Australian company in 1840. 

GREYSTEAD, a parish in Northumberland, 5m. 
WNW of Bellingham, on the 8 bank of the Tyne. 


ny of Monestier, 23 m. S of Grenoble. Pop. | 
68 


GRESSENHALL, a parish of Norfolk, 2m. NW 
of E. Dereham. Area 2,520 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
924; in 1841, 957. 

GRESSENICH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, circle and 10 m. E of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Pop. 628. 

GRESSIC, or GrisseK, a town on the NE coast 
of the island of Java, in 5 lat. 7° 9’, 9m. NW of 
Sambaya, formerly the cap. of an ancient kingdom, 
but now greatly reduced from its former importance. 
It has comparatively few European inhabitants, but 
the native pop. and Chinese are numerous. The 
principal street is lined with two rows of fine tama- 
rind trees, and has several neat houses; and the 
country in the vicinity has a neat and cultivated ap- 
pearance. Large saltpetre works are established here. 

GRESSINGHAM, a chapelry in Lancashire, in 
the p. and 8 m. NE of Lancaster. Area 1,840 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 177; in 1841, 185. 

__ GRESTEN, a large village of Lower Austria, on 
the Little Erlaf, 9m. NE of Waidhofen. Pop. 506. 

GRESY-SUR-AIX, a village of Savoy, 10 m. N |} 
of Chambery, on the Sierroz. Pop. 1,085. 

GRESY-SUR-ISE'RE, a town of Savoy, 18 m. E 
of Chambery. Pop. 1,176. Some antiquarians have | 
identified this place with the Ad Ps asaane of the 
Romans. 

GRETA, or Greata, a river in Cumberland, tri- 
butary to the Derwent, formed by the junction of 
the Glenderamakin and Bure. The former derives 
its origin from Threlkeldtarn, on Saddleback; and 
winding round Souterfell, flows through Grisdale, 
and unites with the Bure below Threlkeld. The 
latter river rises near Dunmail-rise, and after form- 
ing the lake of Thirlmere at the base of Helvell 
pursues a rapid course through the vale of St. J at 
and contributes its waters to form the G., which, 
rushing along a narrow glen, passes Keswick, and 
falls into the ent. 

GRETFORD, a township in the p. of Gretford, co. 
of Lincoln, 43 m. NW of Market-Deeping. Pop. 225. 
_ GRETNA, or Gratrvey, a parish and village in 
Dumfries-shire, 9 m. NNW of Garlisle. The parish 
is intersected by the Portpatrick and Carlisle, and 
the Glasgow and London mail-roads; and by the 
Caledonian railway, which has a station here 84 m. | 
from Carlisle and 914 m. from Edinburgh, at the junc- 
tion of the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle railway- 
line. Pop. of p. in 1801, 1,765; in 1831, 1,909; in 
1841, 1,761.—There are in the p. four villages,—Old 
G., Gretna-green or Springfield, Rigg of G., and 
Brewhouses: all, except Springfield, mere hamlets, 
—Old G. stands on the E bank of the Kirtle, in 
a hollow about a } m. from the Solway.—Rigg of G. | 
stands on the W bank of the Kirtle, opposite the 
former hamlet, and 5 furl. distant from it,—Brew- 
houses, situated on a slight inland bend of the frith 




























only as a tiny seaport.—Gretna-green, originally 
ed Meg’s-hill, is in reality a farm-stead in the vi- 
cinity Sle er eld; but, in popular parlance, is 
very generally identified with that v. The reasons) Ww 
which have planed the little hamlet of Gretna-green } Area 25,980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 250; in 1841, 219. 
amongst the famous of British villages, are not to he| GREYSTOCK, or Graystoke, a mountainous 
discovered in its architectural merits, or in its emii-} parish in Cumberland, 5 m. W of Penrith. Area 
nence for rural scenery. Lying on the frontier of} 47,940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,565; in 1841, 2,780. 
Scotland, conterminously with the debatable lands} GREY TOWN, or Sr. Jon's, formerly San- 
between the Sark and the Esk, G., down to the period | Juan-pg-Nicaracua, a port of Mosquitia, at the 
of the union of the Crowns, was the frequent scene | mouth of the San Juan river, of rising importance as 
of feuds and forays; and even after that date, down | an emporium of trade with the republics of Central 
to half-a-century ago or even later, was the retreat | America, and in particular the main outlet for the 
of numerous bands of desperate and incorrigible | exportable produce of Nicaragua and Costa-Rica. 
smugglers. The low duty upon whiskey in Scotland, | The latter government is proceeding vigorously with 
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the execution of a road from San José to the Sara- 
pique river, an affluent of the San Juan, by which 


the coffee-crop will be transported to G. for ship-_ 


ment to Europe, instead of the CapeHorn route. The 
king of the Mosquito territory gave it the mame of 
Grey Town in honour of Sir Charles Grey, then go- 
vernor of Jamaica. At present it is a small place of 
about 100 one-story palm-thatched houses, and inha- 
bited by a motley population of English, French, 
Spanish, Americans, Mulattoes, and Blacks. The 
surrounding territory is dry and healthy; but the soil 
is rather sterile, and the only Mosquitian exports are 
hides and dye-stuifs. The harbour is land-locked; 
bat it is alleged in recent communications that it is 
fast filling-up, and that there is scarcely more water 
in it than is sufficient for the present class of West 
Indian steamers. Its distance by the river from the 
lake of Nicaragua is 104 m.—In October 1847, the 
Nicaraguan government formally laid claim to the 
coast N of the river, and the port of San Juan as a 
part of its own territory; and in 1849 entered into a 
contract with certain citizens of the United States, 
conceding to them exclusively the right of making a 
ship-canal from the town and across the isthmus, and 
granting a right of steam-navigation on the river San 
Juan and the lake of Nicaragua, exclusive of all the 
world, for 85 years! In this arrangement the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua assumed a competence not right- 
fully belonging to it; for the boundary-line of the 
Mosquito kingdom or territory touches the San Juan 


river at the Machuca rapid, 30 m. below the lake of 


Nicaragua, and from thence to the mouth of the San 


Juan, with Grey Town itself, is rightfully claimed by 
the king of Mosquitia [See article Mosquito TER- 
niToRY |; while Costa Rica, as possessing the S banks 


both of the lake of Nicaragua, and of the river San 
Juan to the sea, is equally interested in this route, 
and would have opposed the pretensions of N icaracua 
to assume any stich control over either the lake or the 
river, The Nicaraguans had indeed for some years 
held forcible possession of San Juan; but the English 
povernment interfered, and compelled restitution of it 
to the Mosquitian government on the Ist of January 
1848; and on the 7th of March following, the Nieara- 
guan government formally pledged itself not to disturb 


the inhabitants of San Juan. The dispute—which was | 
}of Milan. Pop. 250. 


virtually one between the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain—has been happily adjusted 


by the convention between these Powers, dated April | 


19, 1850, the object of which is to extinguish all such 
exclusive privileges, in reg to every commercial 
route between the Atlantic and Pacific in Central 


America, as may tend to impede freedom of commn- | 


nication for all the world, and preclude fair and equal 
competition among all commercial 
particular, with regard to this projected eanal, shall 
maintam it “as a ship-commnnication between the 
two oceans, for the benefit of mankind, on equal 
terms to all.” [See article Nicaracua.] “Phe 
Mosquitian government finding some difficulty in 
regu levying duties at this port, resolved to 
intrust their collection “as a temporary measure to 
parties who should have an interest in introducing 
system and regularity, with a view to secure a reve- 
nue, to be applied im the first place to defray the 
expense of maintaining the police of the port: 
the surplus, if any, to be paid into the king’s 
exchequer. With this view the revenues of the 
port were im February 1850 farmed to two re- 
spectable mercantile houses, who have been set- 
tled in the country for some time, and whose prin- 
eipal establishments are at G. The princi 

these houses became bound to collect the duties, and 
pay a stipulated sum to the Mosquitian government 


for the purposes above mentioned for 18 months, . 





learn that the Nicaragua duty of 5 


new farmers-general to 2 per cent. 


parties; and, in | 


| Vologda, 22 m. SSE of Vologda, on the 





2 


that is, from the Ist of April 1850, to the Ist of Oc- 
tober 1862, 


From an official document, entitled 
‘Customs Regulations for Greytown, Mosquito,’ we 
r cent.,. which 
was reduced to 25 per cent. by the Mosquitian gov- 
ermmenut in 1848, has been further redneed by the 
The 4th article 
of the recent ship-canal convention between England 
and the United States, declares that G., as one of 
the termini of the projected canal, should be made a 
free port. It is obvious that neither England nor 
the United States can, in justice, insist upon this sti- 
pulation being carried into effect until the term ot 
the contract between the king of Mozquitia and his 
farmers-general expires. But we believe we may say 
with confidence, that as far as the influence of the 
British government ean contribute to so desirable a 
consummation, G. will become a free port as soon as the 
contract expires, if not sooner. But in order to ren- 


| der the advantages which will hence accrue real, the 
| governments of Costa-Rica and Nicaragua,—the first 


as possessors of the 5, and the second of the N bank 
of the San Juan,—must join with Mosquitia in bind- 


| ing themselves not to establish any custom-house or 


impose any duties that may impede the transit te 
the lake of Nicaragua and thence to the Pacific.” 

GREZ, a small town of Belgium, in 5S. Brabant, 
11 m. S by E of Louvain. Pop. 1,000. 

GREZAC, a town of France, in the dep. of Cha- 
rente-Inferieure, cant. of Cozes. Pop. 1,052. 

GREZ-EN-BOUE‘RE, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Mayenne, cant. and 9 m. ENE of .Chateau- 
Gontier. Pop. 1,338; of cant. 11,195. 

GREZELS, a village of France, in the dep. of Lot, 
cant. and 2 m. SSE of Puy-’Eveque. Pop. 488. 

GREZIEUX “LA -VARENNE, @ commune of 
France, in the dep. of Rhone, cant. of Vaugneray. 
Pop. 1,640. 

GREZIEUX-SOUVIGNY, a village of France, in 
the dep. of Rhone, cant. and 3m. NW of St.-Sym- 
phorien-le-Chateau. Pop. 476. 

GREZ-NEUVILLE, a commune of France, in 


the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Lion-d’ Angers. 


Pop. 1,401. 
GREZZAGO, a village of Lombardy, 18 m. ENE 


GREZZANA, a town of Austrian Italy, 13 m. N 
of Verona, remarkable for a natural bridge in the 
neighbourhood, called the bridge of Veja, which con- 
neets two hills, by an arch 50 ft. in breadth, and 114 
ft. in height. 

GRIALOU, a village of Franee, in the dep. of 
Lot, cant. and 4 m. NE of Cajare. Pop. 528. 

_ GRIAZNOE,, a salt lake in the Kirghiz steppes, 
in pope in N lat. 50°, E long. 52° 30’. 

GI OVETZ, a town of Russia, in the gov. of 
evka. 
Pop. 1,800. 

GRIBOVO, a town of Turkey, im the pash. of 


| Trikala, 18 m. W of Satalje, on the 1. bank of the 


Emicassos. 
GRIEGES, a commune of Franee, in the dep. of 
Ain, cant. and 16m. W of Bourg. Pop. 1,214. 
GRIES, a commune and village of France, in the 
dep. of Bas Rhin, arrond. of burg. Pop. 1,398. 
GREES (Most), a summit in the Alpine ehain 
which separates Piedmont from the Swiss cant. of 
the Valais, in N lat. 6°24. A pass leads over this 
Domo-d’Ossola. The summit-level of , 


this pass is 7,821 ft. aap 
GRIESBACH, @ town of Bavaria, 11 m. BE of 


Passan. ee 750.—There is another v. of the same” — 4 


name 14 m. WSW of Passau. Pop. 740.—Also av. — 
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' of Baden, m the Middle Rhine circle, bail. of Ober- 
: kirch. It has hot spri 
GRIESEN, a a of Baden, in the bail. of Jet- 
stetten, 10 m. W of Schaffhausen. Pop. 642. 
GRIESHEIM, a large village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 


» Darmstadt. Pop. 2,859.—Also a village of Baden, 
' in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 14 m. SW of Fri- 
' burg. — 950, 

GRIES HEN, a town of Upper Austria, in 
| the Hanusruck, 6m. SW of Efferding. Pop. 1,300. 
GRIETH, « town of Pruesia, in the prov. of the 
| Rhine, circle and 5m. E of Cleves. Pop. 1,100. 


GRIETHAUSEN, a sear Vd ‘sia, in the 
circle of the Rhine, 2 m. E of Cleves. Pop. 
700 


GRIFFEN, a village of Austria, in Carinthia, 20 
m. ENE of ¢ rt. Pop. 330. 

GRIFFEN (Pott), a low headland on the Arctic 
coast, in N lat. 70°, W long. 142° 40’, 

GRIFFEN’S COVE, a small inlet on the coast of 
Gaspé bay, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, NW of Cape 
Rosier. ‘There is a vi near it. 

GRIFT, a river of Holland, in the prov. of Guel- 
dres, rising near Uchelen, and flowing into the Yssel 
near Hattem, after a N course of 18 m, 


aes eee 


Jersey, U. 5., 20 m. NNE of Trenton, on the Mill- 
stone river, and Delaware and Raritan canal. 
GRIGN AN, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Drome, 34m. 5 of Valence. Pop. of town 
2,025; of cant. 10,530. Madame de Sevigneé died 
here in 1696, and is buried im the parish-church. The 
beautiful chatean, 80 often mentioned in her letters, 
was partly demolished at the Revolution. 
GRIGNASCO, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. 


Sesia. Pop. 1,600. 
GRIGNEVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
2 es cant. and 4m. ESE of Outarville. Pop. 


GRIGNO, a larg eillne of the Tyrol, in the circle 
of Roveredo, at the confluence of the Gragne and 
Brenta. Silk is here cultivated to a considerable 
extent. | 

GRIGNOLS, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Gironde, 9m. 5E of Bazas. Pop. of town 
1,773; of cant. 5,512.—Also a town in the dep. of 
Dordogne, cant, of Saint-Astier, 10m. SSW of Pe- 
rigueux. ri 1,015. 

GRIGNON, a hamlet of France, in the a of 
Seine-et-Oise, com. of Thiverval. Pop.558. There 
is an agricultural school here, with 300 pupils. 

GRIGNY, «a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Rhone, cant. of Givors, on the r. bank of the Rhone, 
10m. S of Lyons. Pop. 1,326. 





Cherson, on the |. bank of the Dniester, about 90 m. 
above its mouth. It is of late erection, and is inha- 
bited. by Armenians, who have established here ma- 

nufactories of cotton and silk stuffs. Pop. 3,000, 
'GRIGORIPOLIS, a fort of Russia, in the gov. of 
54 m. WNW of Stavropol, on the r. bank of 


Mozdok to Tiflis. 


Newfoundland, in N lat. 51° 40’. 
GRIJALBA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 


an affluent of the Pisnerga. Pop. 300. 
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gulf of Mexico opposite Tabasco island, by two 
branches, one of which inosculates with the Tabasco. 
i GRIJOTA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 4 
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| in the principality of Starkenburg, 5 m. W by 8 of 


GRIGGSTOWN, a village in Somerset co., in New | 


and 20 m. NW of Novara, near the 1. bank of the 


the Kuban,—Also a fort held by Russia, in Circassia, 
‘on the 1, bank of the Kumballi, on the route from | 


GRIGUET BAY, a bay at the NE extremity of | 
16 m. WNW of Burgos, on the |. bank of the Odra, | 


. | enter the docks; a great dock 300 ft. im length and 
GRIJALV A, a river of Yucatan, flowing into the | 











m. NW of Palencia, at the E extremity of Lake 
1244. 

G JN, a town of France, im the dep. of Van- 
cluse, cant. of Valreas, 3 m. WNW of Orange. Pop. 
1,308. 

GRILOV, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Kief, 
21 m. E of Tchigrin, on the r. bank of the Dnieper, 
where it receives the Tias river. 

GRIM (Carr), a steep black headland, the NW 
point of Van Diemen’s Land, so named by Flindera 
In 1798, in S lat. 40° 45’. — 

GRIMALDI, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 
11 m. SSW of Cosenza. Pop. 2,430. 

GRIMAUD, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of Var, near a bay of the Mediterranean of the 
same name, 20m. SE of Draguignan. Pop. 1,820; 
of cant. 7,337. 

GRIMBERGHEN, asmall town of Belgium, 6 m. 
N of Brussels. Pop. 2,700. In 1825, this town was 
laid under water by the breaking-down of the dykes. 

GRIMLEY, a parish in the co. and 5 m. N of 
Worcester. Area 2,250 acres. Fop. 725. 

GRIMLINGHAUSEN, a large village of Prussia, 
in the prov. of the Lower Rhine, 4 m. 5 of Dussel- 
dorf. Pop. 1,000. 

GRIMM, or Groores, a small town of Prussian 
Pomerania, 17 m. SW of Stralsund, on the r. bank 
of the Trebel. Pop. 2,384 in 1837. 

GRIMMA, a emall town of Saxony, on the Mulda, 
in the circle and 15 m. ESE of Leipsic. It has a 
provincial school, a public library of 4,000 vols., and 
some manufactories of woollen, linen, and cotton. 
Fullers’ earth is found here, and forms an object of 
traffic, along with the wood of the neighbourhood, 
the conveyance of which is facilitated by the river. 
i in 1646, 5,034. 

GRIMNESS, a on the E coast of the island 
of S. Ronaldshay, in N lat. 58° 42’, 

GRIMOLDBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 m. 
ENE of Louth. Area 1,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
311; in 1841, 267. 

GRIMSARGH, a township in Lancaster co., 5 m, 
NE of Preston. 

GRIMSAY, one of the Hebrides, in the channel 
dividing N. Uist from Benbecula. It is about 2 m., 
in length, and is inhabited by about 40 families. 

GRIMSBY, a township in the Niagara district of 
Upper Canada, on the § side of Lake Ontario, Its 
cap., of the same name, is 17 m. from Hamilton. 
Pop. of t., in 1841, 1,784. 

GRIMSBY (Great), a borough and parish in the 
co. of Lincoln, 166 m. N of London, and 80 m. NE 
of Lincoln, on the little river Freshney, near the 
mouth of the Humber. Area of p. 2,110 acres. Pop, 
in 1801, 1,524; in 1881, 4,225; in 1841, 3,700. It’ 


comprises the township of Clee, and the hamlet of 
GRIGORIOPOL, a town of Russia, in the gov. of | 


Weelsby.—The town is one of the most ancient 
boroughs in the kingdom, and was once rich and 


populous, possessing a large portion of foreign and 


inland trade. The harbour, however, became gra- 
dually silted-up, and a dangerous sand-bank having 
formed across its mouth, it was deserted, and the 
trade transferred to Hull. But the harbour has of 
late years been greatly improved; wet and dry docks 
have been constructed at an expense of £250,000; 
and a canal cut into the Humber, calculated to admit 
vessels of 1,000 tons burthen. The works embrace 
an entrance-basin, the area of which is 16 acres, and 
which will be accessible to the largest vessels at all 
times; piers suitable for all vessels not requiring to 


65 ft. in width; a small dock, 200 ft. in length and 


45 ft. in width; a dock with an area of 29 acres, 
accessible for all vessels for 20 hours out of the 24; 
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upon it, and comprising an area of 12 acres; the E 
wharf, 2,000 ft. in length, and 670 ft. in width, to be 
appropriated to ouses; and a goods’ station, 
with railways laid to every part, and embracing an 
area of 42 acres. The increased use of bones, rape- 
seed, oileake, and other tillages, largely imported 


duties,—the alteration in the corn-laws,—the general 
reduction of the tariff on Baltic produce,—and, 
lastly and chiefly, the rapid advance of railway com- 
munication, have all tended to revive the town of G. 
The docks are designed with a special view to the 


class of coasting-steamers to enter at all times of the 
tide and the larger class at half-tide, or during 12 hours 
in the 24, The gates are of such a size as to admit the 
largest steamers with ease and safety in any weather; 
and the docks are supplied with pure fresh water, 
which will insure the greater durability of that costly 


projectors therefore calculate, that being for steamers 
2 hours nearer the sea than Hull, and having the 
advan of railway communication, Great G. will 


the Humber both in goods and passengers; and that, 
as the nearest point of land they can make, it will 
also become the great port for steamers from the 
north of Europe. These docks have been executed 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire rail- 
way company, whose terminus at G. is 1104 m. from 
Manchester, and 16} m. from Hull. G. is a port 
subordinate to that of Hull, and has a deputy, col- 
lector, comptroller, and coast-surveyor. Coal, salt, 
and the produce of the countries bordering on the 
Baltic, constitute the principal articles of commerce. 
There are bonded warehouses for all goods, except 
tobacco and E India goods. In 1813, the tonnage 
of foreign trade inwards was 3,116, outwards 611; 
in 1824, inwards 21,033, outwards 2,097; in 1832, 
mwards 6,479, outwards 116. The tonnage coast- 
wise in 1813 was, inwards 1,605, outwards 1,916; in 
1824, inwards 1,002, outwards 2,143; in 1832, in- 
wards 1,620, outwards 4,310. In 1838, the gross 
amount of customs receipts was £9,824 12s. Ships 
are annually sent to the Greenland fishery, and 
there are a few yards for ship-building. ‘There are 
in the town some extensive breweries; and bone- 
crushing, and the trade in bones for manure and 
other purposes, are largely carried on. ‘There is also 
a tannery; and ropes are here manufactured on an 


mum tenax. The income of the borough in 1839 
was £1,436; in 1846, £2,480.—G. sent 2 members to 
parliament from the days of Edward I. till the pass- 
ing of the reform act, which reduced its representa- 
tion to one. The several ps. of Great-Grimsby, 
Great and Little Coates, Bradley, Laceby, ‘Waltham, 
Scartho, Clee, Weelsby, and Cleethorpes, are in- 
cluded within the elective boundaries. Area of 
parl. burgh, 15,400 acres. Pop. in 1841, 6,698. ‘The 
number of electors in 1837 registered was 581; in 
1848, 567. 

GRIMSBY (Lirrte), a parish in Lincolnshire, 3 


in istl, 61. 
RIMSEL, a lofty monntain of the Alps, in 
central part of Switeriand between hetecen et 
Bern and the Upper Valais. <A steep and difficult 
road leads across it from the Valais into Italy: and 
a hospice for travellers has long been established 
near the top. The summit-level of this pass is 7,126 
ft. above sea-level. There is a small lake on the G. 
called ‘the Lake of the Dead,’ whenee two little 
rills trickle—one of which joins the Rhone, and the 
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from the N of Europe,—the reduction of the timber- 


accommodation of steam traffic, and have a depth of 

water at their entrance that will enable the smaller 

part of a steamer’s ere re boilers. The | 
t 


draw to itself much of the steam-packet business of | 


| Castle-Rising. Area 4,240 





extensive scale from the New Zealand flax, or Phor- 


m. N of Louth. Area 950 acres. Pop. in 1831, 52; | 
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other the Aar: so that this secluded tarn sends tri- 
bute equally to the Mediterranean and to the North 
sea. The hospice, built in 1557, is half-a-league 


| below the summit, in a savage valley where little is 


visible except rocks piled on rocks, and another 
small lake. from 32 to 62 ft. deep, said to be well- 
stocked with fish. 'The Aar rises in a glacier on the 
side of the Finster-Aar-Horn, at no great distance 
from the hospice. On the top of the G. a reddish 
granite occurs; mica slate appears on the 5 face; 
and argillaceous schistus at the 5 foot of the moun- 
tain. In the month of August, 1799, the French 
troops, after a severe conflict, drove the Austrians 
from their position on the summit of the G. The 
highest peak of this mountain is computed to be 
8,600 ft. above sea-level. 

GRIMSTAD, a small port of Norway, in the 
bail. of Nedenaes, 24 m. NE of Christiansand, on 
the Skager-Rak. Pop, 478. 

GRIMSTEAD (East), a chapelry of Wilts, in 


2,780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 122; in 1841, 134. 
GRIMSTEAD (West), a parish in Wilts, 5 m. 
ESE of Salisbury. Area 1,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
186; in 1841, 227. 

GRIMSTON, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. SE of 
Pop. in 1831, 
arish in Leicester- 


Acres. 
1,060; in 1841, 1,137.—Also a 


| shire, 44m. WNW of Melton-Mowbray. Area 920 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 185; in 1841, 175. 

GRIMSTON (Norra), a parish in the E. R. of 
Yorkshire, 4 m. SE of Melton-Mowbray. Area 
1,350 acres. Pop. in 1831, 158; in 1841, 175. 

GRIN AGER, a parish and village of Norway, 33 
m. NNW of Christiania. Pop. 3,000. 

GRINBAL (Porst), a cape on the E coast of the 
Prince of Wales archipelago, in N lat. 55° 27’—Also 
a long point on the W shore of the gulf of Carpen- 
taria, in N. Australia, in § lat. 13° 154. 

GRINDELW ALD, a village of the Swiss cant. of 
Bern, in a valley of the same name, 3 m. SSE of 
Thun, at an alt. of 3,524 ft. above sea-level_—The 


valley is bounded on the 8 by three mountains, the 


highest of the whole chain, with the exception of the 
Finster-Aar-Horn; on the right is the Eiger, or 
‘Great Giant;’ in the centre is the Mittenberg; and 
on its left the three summits of the Wetterhorn. 


| The first of the three, the Eiger, is 12,000 ft. in 


height; the second 13,291 ft.; and the last 13,194 ft., 
above the level of the sea. Seen from the village of 
G., they appear like a wonderful succession of rocks, 


raising their lofty crests almost. perpendicularly to | 
i 


an elevation of several thousand feet. These im- 
mense black masses of mountain are crowned with 
plains of snow and ice, which are overtopped by the 
peaks themselves; whilst the two seas of ice, known 
by the appellation of the lower and higher glaciers 
of G., scintillate at the boundary of the pasture- 
lands and in the wide intermediate valleys which 
separate the three mountains... Until late years it 
was generally thought that these summits were in- 
accessible, but the Schreckhorn, or ‘Terror-peak,’ 
has been ascended by three Swiss naturalists and 
their guides, after innumerable difficulties and dan- 
gers; and in the month of July 1845, the ascent of 
the great peak of the Wetterhorn was aceomplished 
by a young Englishman, Mr. Spier. Sea WETTER- 

RN, 

GRINDLETON, a township in the p. of Milton, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 17 m. WSW of Skipton. Area 
3,760 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,103; in 1841, 902, . _ 

GRINDORFF, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of aan cant. of Sierck. Pop. 1,104. 











the p. of W. Dean, 54m. ESE of Salisbury. Area 


» ge! a 
ON, a township in the p. of Norham, co:-~~ 
palatine of Durham, 7 m. SW of Berwick. Area ~ 
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- geness light, on the opposite side of the channel, 


." dep. of Tarn-et-Garonne, on the Garonne, 15 
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1,380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 162; in 1841, 143.—Also 
a parish and township in the co.-palatine of Dur- 
ham, 54 m. NNW of Stockton-npon-Tees. Area 
8,900 acres. Pop. in 1831, 384; in 1841, 337. Area 
of township, 2,880 acres. Pop. in 1831, 309; in 
1841, 285.—Also. @ parish in the co. of Stafford, 7 
m. ESE of Leek. . Area 3,240 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
431; in 1841, 404. 

GRINGLEY-ON-THE-HILL, a parish and vil- 
lage in Nottin ire, 6m. ESE of Bawtry. Area 
4,980 acres. Pop. in 1801, 533; in 1831, 737; in 
1841, 790. A fair for cattle and merchandise, par- 
ae cts and shoes, is annually held here on 
the 12th of December. 

GRINKISHKI, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
90 m. NW of Vilna. 

GRINON, a town of Spain, in the v.of Ma- 
drid, 16 m. N of Toledo, and 10 m. SSW of Getafe. 


Pop. 356. ; 

GRINSDALE, a parish in Cumberland, 2} m. 
NW of Carlisle, on the river Eden. Area 890 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 135; in 1841, 115, . 

¥RINSHILL, a parish in Salop, 7 m. NNE of 
Shrewsbury. Area 970 acres. Pop. in 1831, 203; 
in 1841, 255, 

GRINSTEAD (East), a parish and market-town 
of Sussex, 20m. Sof London. Area of p., 13,590 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,364; in 1841, 3,586.—The 
town is pleasantly situated on an eminence, on the 
high road from Loniion to Lewis. It returned 2 
members to parliament until disfranchised by the 
Reform act. 

GRINSTEAD (West), a parish of Sussex, 7 m. 
5S of Horsham. Area 6,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,292; in 1841, 1,225. 


GRINTON, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 
94 m. W of Richmond. Area 49,810 acres. Pop. 


of Switzerland, in 
.on the r. bank of 


in 1831, 4,854; in 1841, 4,811, 

GRION, a parish and villa 
the cant, of Wand, bail. of Ai 
the Grenine. Pop. 456. 

GRIP, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of Hautes- 
Pyrenees, cant. and 6 m. SSE of Campan, on the L 
bank of the Adour, which rises in the vicinity. 

GRIQUAS, an African tribe of mixed race, descended from 
the Datch co of 8. Africa, on one side, and from the abori- 

al Hottentots on the other. They occupy the banks of the 
' or Orange river, for the space of at least 700 m. 

GRIQUA-TOWN, a missionary vill in 8. 
Africa, 530 m. NE of mien on the. Klaar- 
water, a stream flowing 5 to the Gariep, in 5 Lat. 
28° 50°, E long. 23° 55’, 

GRISALEN A, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
22m. NE of Burgos. Pop. 433. 

GRISE (Lievs). See Grisons. 

GRISIGNANA, a small town of Austria, in Istria, 
= m. E of Capo-d'Istria, on the |. bank of the Questo. 

op. 1,270. 
RISIGNANO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 13m. SE of Vicenza, on the r. bank 
of the Tengo Pop. 370. | 

GRISLEHAMN, a small port of Sweden, in the 
laen and 60 m. N of Stockholm, opposite Eland. 


GRISNEZ (Care), a promontory of France, in | 


the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, between Boulogne and 
Calais, and 23 m. SE of Folkestone. — It has a light- 
house u 
It was the Jtium promontorium of the Romans. Dun- 
from Cape G. N 84° W (N 61° W magnetic) 


» GHISOLI 
m LIA, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Citra, 
25 m. NNW of Paolo. Pop. 1,450. 

GRISOLLES, a canton and town of France, in 


PP 





n it in N lat. 50° 52’ 10”, E long. 1° 35’ 9”. 








m. SSE of Castel-Sarrazin. Pop. 
7,460. 

GRISON, one of the smaller Grenadillas, in the 
W. Indies. It lies between Diamond island and 
Carriacou, § m. NE of Grenada, and is uninhabited. 
—Also a river of France, in the dep. of Saone-et- 
Loire, rising near Cortambert, 3 m. NE of Cluny, 


2,017; of cant. 


and running N to the Grone, which it joins on the r. 


bank at La-Ferte-sur-Grone, after a course of 16 m. 
GRISONS (Les), or GracBuNDEN, the most east- 
erly canton of Switzerland, the Upper Rhetia of the 
ancients, a republic formerly independent, but since 
1798 united in the Swiss federacy. It lies between 
the els of 46° 15’ and 47° 4’; and is bounded 
on the N by the cants. of Glaurus and St. Gall, from 
which it is separated by a chain of mountains, and 
by the German districts of Schweiz, and the Vorarl- 
berg; on the E by the Tyrol; on the 5 by the Val- 
teline and the cant. of Ticino; and on the W by the 
cant. of Uri. It is the largest cant. in Switzerland, 
containing 2,975 sq. m.; and comprehends no fewer 
than 60 principal and lateral vallori, From Fin- 
stermunz on the Inn, to the mountain Badus at the 
source of the Rhine, its length from ENE to WSW 
is 80 m.; and from the Brander on the N, to its most 
S point near the Monte-Del-Oro, it is 45 m, 
Natural divisions.] ‘The natural divisions of the 
G. form five great valleys, viz. the valley of the 
Hinter Rhein,—the valley of the Vorder Rhein,— 
the valley of the Inn or the Engadine,—the valley 
of the Albula,—and the valley of the Landquart, or 
the Prettigau. The valley of the Hinter Rhein, or 
Lower Rhine, includes the valleys of Rheinwald, 
Schams, Via-Mala, and Domleschg. The Rhein- 
wald is about 8 leagues long, and is surrounded on 
all sides by lofty mountains, It is accessible only 
by one which t h the defile called 
Rofflen, leading N into the valley of Schams, or 
Schamser-thal. The surrounding mountains, of 
which the Avicula and the Piz-val-Rhin are upwards 
of 10,000 ft. high, are covered with enormous glaciers, 
and the valley is exposed to frightful avalanches. 
Winter reigns here nine months. This valley is in- 
habited by Germans, the descendants of the Suabian 
colony which the emperor Frederick I. sent, at the 
end of the 12th cent., to insure a passage into Italy 
over the Splugen, The two principal roads crossing 
the Alps pass through the Rheinwald; one of them 
over the Splugen, and the other over the Bernardin. 
The valley of Schama, which is-2 leagues long, con- 
tains eight or nine considerable villages on both sides 
of the Rhine. It is lower and more fertile than the 
Rheinwald, and is one of the richest and most popu- 
lous in Switzerland. The valley of Domleschg, or 
Tomleasca, is formed by the Lower Rhine, after its 
junction with the Albula, and before it falls into 
the Upper Rhine. It is about 2 leagues long, and 1 
wide, and isthe most temperate inthe G. It derives 
much of its celebrity from the picturesque and cul- 
tivated mountain of Henzenberg, which stretches 
along the W side of the valley.—The Vorder-Rhein 
or Copes Rhine valley, comprehends the valleys of 


-Tavetsch, Medels, Sumvix, Lugnetz, Petersthal, &e. 


The yalley of Tayetsch forms the highest part of the 
valley of the Upper Rhine; and Ruaras is the high- 
est Grison village in the SE. The Vorder-Rhein is 
formed Py three branches, which unite at Camot. 
The middle branch comes from the Mount Badus, 
and is called Rhin-de-Camot. It is formed by the 
glaciers on the E side of that mountain, which throw 
their waters into the small lakes of Toma and Pali- 
dulea. The second branch, called the Rhin-Cornara, 
flows out of the valley of the same name, having 
risen in the mountains of La Sceina-de-la-Reveca. 
The third branch comes from the Kamerthal, and 
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Tises at the foot of the Crispalt. The Badus attains 


extends 5 or 6 leagues. Wheat, barley, flax, and 
hemp, are here cultivated; but the rearing of cattle 
is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. Fine 
cheese is also 


Medels, and at the hospice of St. Maria, on the Luc- 
manier, the Val-Kadélina opens, in which the Middle 
Rhine has its origin. ‘The valley of Sumvix opens 
into the Rhine opposite Sumvix, and has the v. of 
Surhein at its mouth. It is about 5 leagues long, 
and stretches between huge mountains covered with 
glaciers. ‘The valley of Lugnetz opens into the 
Rhine neat Lantz. It is 11 leagues long, and sends 
off many lateral valleys. From Dantz to the central 
point where the valley divides is 3 leagues; to the 
SW of this point stretches the valley of Urin, and to 





G. is grown about Sumvix. To the N of Trons opens 
the wild valley of Puntajlas, indented with glaciers 
from which issues the torrent of Ferrara. Reichenau, 
the key of the Upper Rhine, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Upper and Lower Rhine. From Ems 
to Chur or Coire is a fine rich valley, bounded on 
the r. by the mountains of Malix, and on the 1. by 
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descend the Rhine from the bridge over the Albula 
to the lake of Constahz. The defile of Luciensteg 
is situated near the N frontier of the G., on the side 
of the Vorarlberg, between the Gonscher-Alp 5,573 
ft. high, and the Flesch 3,114 ft. high. A wall 100 
toises long, and a rampart of the same length, de- 
fends the entrance to the G—The valley of the Inn 
or the Engadin, forming the E district of the G., is 
one of the finest in Switzerland. It has 28 lateral 
valleys, several of which have two or three ramifica- 
tions, and stretches from SW to NE 18 leagues.— 
The valley of the Albula, running E and W between 
the Engadin and Hinter-Rhein, eomprehends the 
valleys of Davos and of Oberhalbstein. The prin- 
cipal valley of Davos is 5 leagues long, and is wa- 
tered by the Landwasser, which falls into the Albula 
near Filisour, where the river runs through a defile 


those of Flula, Dischma, and Sertig—The valley of 
Oberhalbstein lies on the N face of the Septimer 
and Juliet mountains. It is 8 leagues long, and its 
valley a <a pa on unt Septimer.—The 
valley of t quhart, or Prettigau, is 8 leagues 
tong and 4 wide, and has 9 or 10 lateral valleys. 
olitical divisions.) The Grisons are divided into 
three ‘leagues,’ viz. 1, the League of God's House; 2, 
the Sate: and 3, the League of the Ten jurisdi - 
tions.—The Leaevs or Gon’s OuUSsE, or the Licus- 
CapvE's, or GorresHavs-Bonp, is divided into 11 
sy “ent a praia otal ote sends 22 deputies 
e gen ! Coire is » The 
richts or jurisdictions are: eal caer 





1 Coire or Chur. 7 Obervats or Obervaz. 
2 Pregalia or Pergell 8 Oberhalbstein. 
$ Upper Engadin. 9 Puschiavo or Puschlav-et- 
4 Lower ) Brusio, . 
. & Bivio or Stella-et-Avers, 10 Miinsterthal. 
6 Ortenstein-et-Furstenau, | 11 Funfdorfer, 
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The Grey League, Grave-Bonp, or Ligup- 
Gaise, is divided into § high jurisdictions, and 27 
communes; and sends 32 members to the general 






; «diet. Its cap. is Dissentis. The Jurisdictions are: 
1 Dissentis. | @ Gruob. 
? Lunguez-et-Vals. 4W 
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, 

: an alt. of 9,085 ft. above the bottom of the valley. | 
It is accessible from the N, 8, and E, and commands | 
a grand view of the distant Alps. The valley of 
Tavetsch is peculiarly exposed to avalanches. The 
valley of Medels is very narrow and picturesque. It 


uced in this valley. On leaving 
this defile, the Rhine enters the smiling valley of 


the SE that of St. Petersthal. The best wheat in the 
the Galanda. Rafts carrying from 20 to 50 quintals, | 


| other members of congress, receive 54 florins—about 


1,200 ft. deep. The lateral valleys of Davos are | 


are both professed in the G.; but the Protestants form 
about two-thirds of the pop, There are 135 Pro- 


}and from the interest of a small sum, the principal 
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5 Rhiiztins, T Thusisz. 
6 Rhinwald and Schama, | 8 Misox or Misocco, 
The Leacve or Ten avrispictions, or ZEHEN- 
GERICHTEN-Bunp, is composed of 11 communities; 
and sends 14 members to the diet. It comprehends 
the rest of the Grisons, viz.; the valleys of Davos, 
Prettigau, Mayenfield, &c. Its cap. is Davos, 
Government.| These three leagues are governed by 
an annual diet and 3 chiefs. The G. form an ostensible 
republic in as far as no distinction of rank is recog: 
nised, and every individual has a voice in the elec« 
tion of representatives. But the greatest safeguard 
of political freedom, the liberty of the press, is here 
unknown: for nothing can be published before it has 
received the sanction of the public authorities; and 
so far off are the G. from trial by jury, that the 
courts of law sit with closed doors; even the repre- 
sentative council holds its deliberations in secret! 
The diet consists of 65 deputies, who are chosen in 
the several coinmitinisies 8 every male above 17. 
The diet meets at Chur, in June, and sits 8 weeks of 
amonth. The chief of the league in whose district 
the diet is held, is president, and has a casting vote. 
In all affairs of importance, the deputies act accord 
ing to the instructions of their constituents. A ma- 
jority of votes decides ereryshing but the vote is 
taken in the following manner: when the communi- 
ties send instructions, the secretary reads them aloud, 
and the votes are taken from these instructions. In 
all resolutions respecting which instructions are not 
received, the deputies may vote as they please; but 
these resolutions are subject to the revisal of the 
communities. For this purpose, a klein-rath or little 
council is held in February or March at Coire, cons 
sisting of the 3 chiefs, and 3 deputies from each league, 
for the purpose of receiving the votes of the different 
communities relative to the questions referred to 
them at the preceding diet. The 8 chiefs, and the 





£4—to defray their expenses. The deputies to the 
general diet receive a salary, which never exceeds 5s, 
a-day. The 3 chiefs meet three times in the year, at 
Caire, and send information to the different commu- 
nities respecting the subjects of diseussion at the gen- 
eral diet.—The Roman law, modified by age 
customs, prevails in the three leagues, The public 
chamber of justice, called the strattgericht, a court 
composed of 10 judges ont of every league, and 20 
advocates, is assembled by a demand made by the 
eg to the general diet, and is paramount to all 
w. There is no appeal from the decisions of this 
sibunal. nt to the army 

the war-contri- 


inquisitorial t al_— The contin 

of the federation is 2,477 men; 

bution 47,655 f. 
Religion.) The Catholic and Protestant religions 


testant parishes, viz., 53 in the League of God's 
House, 46 in the Grey league, and 36 in the League 
of Ten jurisdictions. The livings are worth from £6 
to £25 et annum. The Protestants ate educated 
at Zurich and Basle; and the Catholics at Milan, 
Pavia, and Vienna. A Latin school was established 
at Coire for the children of the burghers; and ano- 

ther, in 1763, for those intended for the church. 
Revenues.| The expenditure of the government 
consists merely in the salaries of the deputies, and 
in the expenses incurred at the sitting of the diet. 
There is no imposition or tax of any kind. The re- 
merchandise 


Argon are oe - ose duties or 
which passes through the canton, and were farmed at 
17,000 florins or £1,259; from fines upon delinquents; } 
from a tribute of 500 Philips or £125 from the V; ee he 
teline, and 100 Philips or £25 from Chiavenna; — 34 
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part of which, viz., £4,000, is vested in the British; GRISTHORPE, a township in the p-. of Filey, 


funds. 
Commerce.| The commerce of the G. is very 
limited. Its principal exports are cheese and cattle, 


timber, stones, and coal, to Milan. The rearing of 


cattle is the principal employment of the peasantry. 
The cant. possesses 80,000 head of great cattle, ion 
60,000 to 70,000 goats, and nearly 100,000 sheep, be- 
sides the flocks which are sent annually from Italy to 
the pastures of the G. It exports cattle to the an- 
nual value of £70,000, and timber to about £180,000. 
The cattle of the Prettigau are the finest breed. 
Vines are cultivated in the valleys on the northern 
and southern froutiers.—The imports of the G. are 
grain, rice, salt, and silk stuffs, from Milan; grain 
rom Bavaria and the Tyrol; salt from the Tyrol and 
Bavaria; fine linens and muslins from Switzerland; 
and English, French, and Silesian fine cloth through 
Germany. The only manufactory in the country is 
that of cotton at 
throughout the country. The trade of the G. is car- 
ried on with Milan across the lake of Como, by its 
branch the lake of Lecco, by the river Adda, and 
by the canals of the Adda and the Trezzo. 
Languages.| The Italian, German, and Romansh 
langu prevail in the G. territory. The inhabi- 
tants of Pregalia and Puschiavo, and of the valleys 
of Misox and Calanca, speak the Milanese dialect of 
the Italian tongue. The inhabitants of the Ten ju- 
risdictions, with the exception of a few villages,— 
those of the League of God’s House, at Avers, Coire, 
and the 4 villages—those of the Grey league, at 
Splugen, Cepina, and other villages of the Rhinwald, 
—at Valts, in the valley of St. Pedro,—at Tousis, 
Reichenau, Feldsperg, Tamins, Meyerhof, Versam, 
and Valendros, speak German; and the 
the courts and public acts is German. e 


mansh or Rhetian language is the vernacular tongue 


throughout the greater portion of the G. territory, 
and was formerly he at Coire, and the adjacent 
districts, as far as Inspruck in the Tyrol. 

vided into two principal dialects;—the one called 
Cialover, spoken in the Grey league, and the other 
Ladin, in that of God’s House, These dialects vary 
both in pronunciation and orthography; they have a 
great afl 

rived from the Latin. Planta seems to have proved 


that the Romansh of the G..is the same with the | 
| Leicester, 


ancient Romansh, called Lingua Romana, the mo- 


ther of the French tongue. It was the earliest lan- | 
of Dessau, on the Fuhne, 


age derived from the colloquial Latin; and was un- 

erstood in Italy, in the Morea, and at Constanti- 

nople, having been universally diffused throughout 
the S of Europe in the 11th and 12th cents. 











_ Population.) Mr. Cox reckoned the pop..of the 
G. at 98,000, in 1798. 
The Grey league contained &4,000 souls, 
League of God's House, . 29,000 
League of Ten jurisdictions,  . 15,000 
| 98,000 
In 1806 the pop. was 73,862, viz., 
Protestants, ; 5 44,982 
Catholics, . 28,880 
70,862 
Or, arranged according to languages, — 
Those wlio speak the andient Rhetian language, 86,065 
Ttalians, ; : - : . 797 
Total pop., 73,862 


This number was exclusive of the provs. formerly 
subject to the G. In 1838 the pop. was returned at | The surface, which belongs 
84,506, of whom 79,601 were natives of the cant. 


—In 1844 the entire pop. was returned at 90,500, 
GRISSEK. See Gressic. 
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dire, and some linen fabrics | 


It is di- | 


nity to the Latin, and other languages de- | 
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N. R. of Yorkshire, Area 910 acres, rane 206. 

GRISTON, a parish in Norfolk, 24m. SE of Wat- 

as Area 1,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 208; in 1841, 
27. 

GRISWOLD, a township in New London co., in 
the state of Connecticut, U. S., 50 m. ESE of Hart- 
ford. Pop. 2,165.—Also a village in Hamilton co., 
in Ilinois—Also a y.in Franklin co., in Missouri, 
62 m. E of Jefferson. 

GRITA Ca), a town of Venezuela, in the prov. 
and 80 m. SW of Merida, on a river of the same 


name, which rises opposite the city of Caraccas, and 


runs NW in a serpentine course until it enters the 
Sulia, on the r. bank, after a course of 80m. The 


valley of G. in former times yielded abundance of 


cocoa and sugar; and large herds of catile are bred 
on the pastures. 
GRITTLETON, a.parish of Wilts, 7 m. NW of 
Chippenham. Area 2,060 acres. Pop. 351. 
_ GRIVEGNEE, a parish and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. and 1 m. SE of Liege. Pop. 2,200. 
GRIVES, a village of France, in the dep. of Dor- 
dogne, cant. and 4 m. E of Belvez. Pop. 530. 
GRIW HEE, a town on the Slave coast of Africa, 
the cap. of Whidah, and residence of the viceroy 
since it was conquered by Dahomey. It is situated 
on a sandy plain, 3 m. from the sea, and contains 
from 6,000 to 7,000 inhabitants. Here the English 


| had formerly a factory called Fort-William; but it 


is now given up. The surrounding country is fertile, 
open, and level, and the market of G. is well-sup- 
plied with native produce. 

GRIXALV.A. See Grivanpa. 

GROAHIRAS, a lake in the Brazilian prov. of 


| Rio-Grande-do-Norte, which receives the Cururo 


river, and communicates with Lake Papari. 
GROAIS ISLE, a small island near the W coast 


| of Newfoundland, in N lat. 51°. 
GROAIX 


. See Grorx, 
GROBIN, a small town of Russia, in the gov. of 
Courland, 32 m. SSW of Goldingen. : 
GROBNIG, a large village of Prussian Silesia, in 


| the circle of Leobschiitz. 


GROBOGAN, a mountainous district of Java, to 
the E of Samarang. With Jipang, it comprises an 
area of 1,219 sq.m. Pop. 66,522 in 1825. 

GROBY, a village in the co. and 4m. WNW of 
Pop. 532. 

GROBZIG, a town of Anhalt-Dessau, 19 m. SW 
Pop. 1,283. 
GROCHOLICE, a village of Poland, in the gov. 


of Kalisch, obwod and 14 m. SE of Pietrkow. Pop. 
| 680 


GRODE, an island of Denmark, 12 m. W of 
Bredstedt, in Sleswig. It is 3 m. long, and 2 m, 
broad. Pop. 300. 

GRODEE, a town of Austrian Galicia, in the circle 
of Czortkow, on the 1. bank of the Dniester, 36 m. 
W of Kaminiec—Also a town of Russian Poland, in 
the gov. of Podolia, on the Smotryca, 52 m. W of 
Kaminiec.—Also a town of Poland, on the Bog, 40 
m. SW of Bielsk.—Also a town of Russian Lithuania, 
in the gov. of Grodno, SE of Bialystock. Pop. 400. 
—Also a town of Austrian Galicia, on the Dniester, 
28 m. SW of Lemberg. Pop. 8,750. 

GRODNO, an extensive province or government 


| of Russia, forming part of Lithuania, and bounded 


by the gov. of Vilna on the N; by Minsk on the E; 


by Volhynia on the 8; and Bialystock and Poland 
oh the W. Its superficial extent is 14,705 “4 mm. 
to the basins of the 


Niemen on the N, the Dnieper on the SE, and the 
Vistula on the SW, is generally level, and much of 
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it, especially in the NE, is still covered with sti 9: 
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is the hamlet of St. Thudy. It conducts an active 
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a light sandy soil, partly marshy, but in general fer-— : 
tile, occurs in other quarters, and in the 5 are some | coasting trade. 
very extensive marshes. The Bog, with its afilu-| GROITSCH, a small town of Saxony, on the 1, 
ents the Lesna and the Moukhavetz, and the Narev, | bank of the Elster, 13 m. S of Leipzic, and 15 m. E 
with its affluents the Kolorona and the Narevka, | of Naumburg. Pop. 1,611. 
water this gov.; and on the SE it is intersected by | GROJEC, a small town of Poland, in the palati- 
the Jasiolda. Agriculture is here im a backward | nate of Masovia, obwod and 30 m. SSW of Warsaw. 
state, yet corn is exported, besides flour, flax, hemp, | Pop. 800. : , ; 
wool, hops, wax, honey, wood, and potash; and the | GROLE’E, a village of France, in the dep. of 
number of cattle reared is large. There are some | Ain, cant. and 6m. SE of L’Huis. Pop. 600. 
manufactories of woollen cloth, leather, and paper;| GROLL. See Groen o. 
: and the little trade that is carried on is in the hands GROMITZ, or Grorns, a small town of Denmark, 
of the Jews. This country is divided into § circles: | in the duchy of Holstein, on the Baltic, 10 m. § of 
» Wiz. G., Lida, Novogrodek, Slonim, Volkoviisk, | Cismar. Pop. 1,000. 
' Prujany, Kobrin, and Brest-Litowsky. Pop. in GROMO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
i 1839, 536,403, of whom 73,470 were Jews, and about | prov. and 21 m. NNE of Bergamo, near the r. bank 
{ 1,000 Tartars. The nobility are principally Poles. | of the Serio. Pop. 1,125. 
' In 1835, there were 32 public schools, attended by | GRONAU, a small town of Prussian Westphalia, 
: 1,485 scholars, within this gov. - 25 m. NW of Munster, on the Dinkel. Pop. 800.— 
__Gropno, a town of Russia, on the r. bank of the | Also a town of Hanover, on an island in the Leine, 
; Niemen, 140 m. NE of Warsaw, in N lat. 53° 40’ 30”, | 9 m. SSW of Hildesheim, at the embouchure of the 
} the cap. of the above gov. It stands partly onahill,| Dep. Pop. 1,919. 
} partly in a valley, and is surrounded by several emi- GRONE, a river of France, in the dep. of Saone- 
; nences. Though the chief town in this part of | et-Loire, which rising at Pont-Charac, joins the 
Poland, next to Wilna, it has all the appearance of | Saone near Varennes-le-Grand, after a NE course 
a place verging to decay, and consists of a mixture | of 54m. It receives the Valouze and the Grison on 
‘of wooden huts, and houses once the residence of | the r.; and the Trembly, the Gnye, and the Gouleuse 
} noblemen but now neglected and in ruins. The | on the 1. 
pop. in 1833 was 4,719, of whom the Jews formed | GRONE, or Grono, a vi of Austrian Lom- 
about 1,500; the rest were either Catholics or of the | bardy, in the prov. and 12 m. E of Bergamo, in the 
Greek church. G. has a royal castle, which was the | Val Cavallina, on the L bank of the Cherio. Pop. 500. 
retreat of Stanislaus during the troubles of 1795,] _GRONENBACH, a small town of Bavaria, in the 
and the place where he made a final abdication of | circle and 13 m. NNW of Kempten. Pop. 880. 
} his Crown, on the 25th November of that year. GRONENBERG, a district of Hanover, in the 
} The remains of the old palace are still to be seen on principality of Osnabruck, intersected by the Haase, 
; an eminence near the Niemen, here a broad but | the Else, and the Hunte, Pop. 3,300. Its cap. is 
‘ 
t 
: 
} 
| 
H 
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shallow stream. G. is the seat of an academy, and | Melle. 
of a school-of-medicine; and has in the town and GRONINGEN, a province of Holland, forming 
neighbourhood manufactories of silk, linen, woollens, | the NE extremity of the kingdom; and bounded by 
playing cards, and one of fire-arms established by the | the German ocean on the N; by the estuary of the 
olish government in 1776. It was taken by the Ems, and the Dollart, and Hanover on the E; by 
Russians in 1792; and, on the last partition in 1795, | the prov. of Drenthe on the S; and by Friesland on 
was created the cap., first of Lithuania, but after- | the S and W. Its superficial extent is 886 sq. m. 
wards of the gov. of Slonim, now called Grodno. Pop. in 1841, 175,651; in 1848, 190,284. The sur- 
GRODZISKO, a town of Galicia, in the circle and | face is level, and lies so low that the whole prov. is 
24m. ENE of Rzeszow, on the 1. bank of the Wisloch. | intersected by canals and wet ditches, for the pur- 
GRODZIZK, a small town of Poland, 18 m. | pose of carrying off the water, while it is only pro- 
WSW of Warsaw, near the r. bank of the Kour. | tected by continuous dykes against inundations of 
Pop. 450. . the sea. In several parts, especially in the SE, there 
_GROENE, a river of S. Africa, in the Cape ter- | are extensive swamps, and the soil is in general 
ritory, district of Tulbagh. It rises in Mount | heavy and marshy. The chief wealth of this prov. 
Khamies, and flows § and then W to the Atlantic, | lies in its pastures, which feed an excellent breed of 
In & course of about 70 m. cattle, It exports much butter and cheese, but rarely 
GROENEBERG, a small and fertile district inthe | corn. Buck-wheat and rye are the cereals chiefly 
territory of the Cape of Good Hope, at the foot of | grown. It also furnishes considerable quantities of 
the Nienweldt mountains. , rape-seed, rape-oil, and cake; and the chief de- 
GROENEKLOOF, a district of 5. Africa, in the | pendence of its peasantry is upon their potatoes. 
Cape territory, SE of Saldanha bay. The Moravian | ‘The § districts abound in wood, In the towns there 
are some manufactures, particularly of linen and 
woollen. The other sources of industry are the 
fisheries along the coast, and some foreign navi- 
gation; and especially cutting turf for the more 
wealthy and populous districts of Holland. The 
prov. has no town of consequence except the cap. 
It is divided into the three nearly equal districts of 
G., Appingadam, and Windschoten, which are sub- 
divided into 12 cantons; and comprises 4 towns, and — }| 
280 villages, : | 
GRONINGEN, the capital of the above prov, is situ- 
ated on the rivers Hunse and Aa, 92 m. NE of Am- 
sterdam, and 32 m. W of Leeuwarden. Pop. in_ 
1840, 30,260. It is of a circular form, and is sur-_ , 
rus, st ! ut. | rounded with walls and a moat. The houses are in al 
47° 38 4”. It is 4$ m. in length, and 2 m. in| general well-built, and the streets regular. It-has:|-})~ 
, breadth. Pop. in 1841, 3,127. Its principal place | three public squares, and several handsome public”, 
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brethren have a settlement here, 30 m. N of the 
Cape, formerly known by the name of Die Kleene 
' Post, i. ¢, “The Little Post. 

‘| GROEN SUND, an arm of the Baltic, which 
|} separates the Danish island of Falster from that of 
| Thyen. It is 6 m. long and Ae wide, 

: ROENLO, a town of Holl: d, in the prov. of 
Gelderland, 31 m. ENE of Arnheim, on the 1. bank 
of the Slink. — Pop. 2,262. 

GROHNDE, a small town of Hanover, in the 
principality of Calenberg, on the Weser, 9 m. SSE 
of Hameln. Pop. 700. 

GROIX, Groarx, or Grovais, an island off the 
coast of France, dep. of Morbihan, 6 m. SW of Port 
Louis, opposite the mouth of the Blavet, in N lat. 
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buildings,—in particular, the prince’s palace, the 
modern hotel-de-ville or meeting-house of the pro- 
vincial assembly, the arsenal, and the eustom-house, 
The church of St. Martin has a tower of great height, 
which affords an extensive pect from its sum- 
mits. The university of G., founded in 1614, and 





endowed with the revenues of several monasteries, | 
has long borne a respectable character, and is usu-_ 


ally attended by about 350 students. It consists of 
5 faculties, with 18 professors, and has a good library. 
There are here likewise law and medical societies; 
academies for drawing, navigation, and agriculture: 
and an important establishment for the deaf and 
dumb, founded by Guyot. The trade of G. is much 
promoted by the Hunse, and by the Schuitendiep 
canal, which is navigable for considerable vessels up 
to the town, The harbour is commodious; and it 
has Bap Puilding yards. The chief trade is in corn, 
cattle, | 

factures, and quills.—G. was the birthplace of the 


well-known duke of Ripperda, of Hemsterhuis the | 


philologist, and of Schultens the orientalist. 

GRONINGEN, a town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Bode, 6 m. NE of Halberstadt. Pop. 2,390. It 
was formerly the residence of the bishop of Halber- 
stadt. 


GRONINGEN, or Marxkt-GRoOnINGEN, a town of | 


Wurtemberg, 7m. NNW of Stuttgard. Pop. 2,674. 

GRONINGEN (Oser), a village of Wurtemberg, 
4m. NNE of Schleuschingen. Pop. 900. 

GRONLAND, See GreEeNianp. 

GRONNA, or Groum, a small town of Hanover, 
on the Leine, 14m. SW of Hildesheim. 

GRONSFELD, or Gronsvexpr, a town of Bel- 
ginm, in the prov. of Limburg, 4 m. SE of Maes- 
tricht. Pop. 1,200. 

GRONS a lighthouse in the Baltic, on the 
coast of Sweden, to the E of Stockholm, in N lat. 
59° 16° 46", E long. 19° 3’ 0”. 

GROOMSPORT, a fishing-village of co. Down, 
3m. NW of Donaghadee. Pop. 568. , 

GROOTE, a river of 8. Africa, which joins the 
Doorn, on the 1. bank, after a W and NW course of 
about 90 m. . 

GROOTEBROECK, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of N. Holland, 3 m. W of Erickhuysen. Pop. 
1,230. 

GROOTE-EYLANDT, a large 
coast of New Holland, near the W shore of the gulf 
of Carpentaria, in § lat. 14°, E long. 136° 40’. It is 
about 40 m. from N to 8, and nearly as much in 
breadth. It is generally barren and unproductive; 
the surface, wherever Flinders landed, being entirely 
composed of sand and stone. The hills at a distance 
from the coast are, however, covered with wood. 

GROOTE-VISCH-RIVIER. See Fis (Great). 

GROOTZUNDERT, a small town of Holland, in 
N. Brabant, 10 m. SSW of Breda. Pop. 2,800. 

GROPELLO, a village of Piedmont, in the prov. 
of Lomellina. Pop. 2,672. 

GROPIERES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Ardeche, cant. of Joyeuse. Pop. 1,070. : 

GROPPOLL, a parish and village of Tuscany, in 
the comp. of Pisa, 5 m. 8 of Pontremoli. Pop. 
712, 

GROPZIG, a small town of Saxony, in the duchy 
of Anhalt, on the Fuhne, 12 m. SW of Dessau. . 

GROS (Care), a cape of France, on the Mediter- 
ranean, near Antibes, in the dep. of Var. 

GROS BLIDERSTOFF, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Moselle, cant. of Sarregauemines. 
Pop. 2,126. 

ROSBOIS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 2 m. SSE of Boissy-Saint- 
Leger. Pop. 692. 
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of Majorea, in N lat. 39 


utter, and bacon, linen and woollen manu- 
Montpesat. 


island on the N 





GROSCO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
Valteline, 7 m. NNE of Tirano, on the r. bank of 
the Adda. Pop. 1,700. 

GROSE, a river of New South Wales, which joins 
the Nepean, near Richmond, and forms with it the 
Hawkesbury. It has a course of 30 m. from W to 
E throngh an intricate mountain-ravine, in a district 
of sandstone formation. The great western road 
has been carried along the deep valley of the G., 
and passes into the vale of the Clywd by a tunnel 
of about a mile through a ridge at the head of it. 

GROSE (Cars), a headland on the NW coast of 
Australia, at the W head of Paterson bay, in § lat. 
12° 82’ 40”, E long. 131° 26’. It is fronted by reefs 
which run out 9 m. to the N, 

GROSER (Care), a promontory on the 8 coast 

22. 

GROS-DE-GEORAND (Le), a village of France, 
in the dep. of Ardeche, cant. and 7 m, NNW of 
Pop. 1,250. 

GROSLAY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Montmorency. Pop. 1,145. 

GROSLEY CHURCH, a township in the parish 
and 14m. SW of Derby. Pop. 235. 

GROSMONT, a parish and village in Monmouth- 


shire, 12 m. NE of Abergavenny. Area of p. 5,810 


acres. Pop. 692. 

GROS-MORNE. See Bourroy. 

GROSO (Care), a promontory of Spain, on the 
coast of Catalonia, in N lat. 41° 11’ 

GROSSA. See Isona Grossa. 

GROSS ALMERODE. See ALMERODE. 

GROSS ALSLEBEN, See Astezen, 

GROSS ASPARN. See Asrrrn, 

GROSS AUHEIM, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in the prov. of Starkenberg, 

GROSS AUPA. See Aura. 

GROSS BARTLOF. See Barruor. 

GROSSE ISLE, a small island formed by the 
river Detroit, in the state of Michigan, U. S., near 
its embouchure in Lake Erie. It is 5 m. long, and 
from 1m. to 2 m. broad, consisting of alluvial and 
very fertile land. 

GROSSELFINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
principality of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, 3 m. W of 
Hechingen. Pop. 800. 

GROSSENBERG, a mountain of Styria, in the 
circle and 12m. ESE of Judenburg. It is connected 
in the NE with the Stub-Al Alt. 9,176 ft. 

GROSSEN BUSECK. Buseck. 

GROSSENHAYN, or Hays, a town of Saxony, 
in the circle of Meissen, on the 1. bank of the Rider, 
21 m. NW of Dresden, Pop. 6,394. It has estab- 
lishments for printing cotton, also manufactories of 
woollen stuffs. The art of dyeing is carried to great 
perfection there. 

GROSSENLUDER, a town of Germany, in Hesse- 
Cassel, 6 m. WNW of Fulda, on the 1. bank of the 
Luder. Pop. 1,250. 

GROSSETO, a compartimento of Tuscany, some- 
times called Provincia Ivreriore pi Srena. Area 


1,754 sq. Tuscan miles. Pop. in 1836, 67,379. It is | 


divided into 23 comunitas and 8 concellarios; and 
comprises the 4 cities of G., Massa-Maritima, Or- 
bitello, and Sovana.—The city of G. is situated near 
the Ombrone-Senese, on a canal leading from that 
river to the lake of Castiglione, 70 m. S of Florence. 
Pop. in 1836, 2,392, It is the see of a bishop, suffra- 
gan of Sienna, and the seat of a civil and criminal 
tribunal. It has a cathedral, a parish-church, 2 con- 
vents, and an hospital. 

GROSSGERAU, a town of Germany, in Hessen- 


Darmstadt, circle and 9 m. NW of Darmstadt. Pop. 


1,900, L 
"GROSS GLOCKNER. See GLoceNer. 
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of Kure, cant. and 4 
250. 


above sea-level, 
of the Adda. Pop. 1,300. 


There are iron fo here. 












BW of Cassel. Pop. 868. 


of Manche, cant. of Les Pienx. Pop. 880. 


houses, and ane market-places, with a Ca- 
tholic cathedral, a fine episcopal palace, and 22 
churches. It is the seat of a Catholic bisho 
gan of Kolocsa, and of a United Greek bis 





gyninasium, and a theological seminary. 
factures chiefly consist of silk articles and pottery. 
There are hot springs in the vicinity. 

GROSSWIG, a village of Prassian Saxony, 8 m. 
S by E of To 
in 1760, between Frederick IT. and Marsh Daun, 
in which the advantage was on the side of the Pras- 
sians. 

GROTH (Sart), a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Salad, on the N side of the Raab, 71 m. S$ by E 
of Vienna. 


principality of Neisse, 14 m. N of Neisse. 

GROTON, a township in Grafton co, in New 
Hampshire, U. S., 42 
870.—Also a township in Caledonia €0., 
29 m. E by 8S of Montpelier, 
township in Middlesex co., in 
NW of Boston.—Also a township in New London 
co., in Connecticut, 45 m. SE of Hartford. Pop. 
2,963. It has a good harbour on he ic river.—Also 
a township in Tompkins co., in New 
W by S of Albany. Pop. 3,618.—Also a township 
in Erie co., in Ohio, 95m. N of Columbus. Pop: 854, 

G N, a parish of Suffolk, 1 m. N of Brox- 
ford. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 577; in 
1841, 624, 

GROTTA, a town of Austrian Italy, on the Adda, 
near the Po, 7 m. NW of Cremona. 
_ GROTTA (La), a small town of the Papal states, 
in the uisate of Ancona. Pop. 800. 


in Vermont, 
Pop. 928.—Also a 
husetts, 83 m. 


d'Otranto, 18 m. ENE of Taranto, Pop. 6,000. 
GROTTA-MARE, a town of the Papal states, in 
the deleg. and 14 m. SSE of Fermo, on the Adriatic. 
Pop. 4,050. Tt has large manufactories of liquorice, 
and cream of tartar, and sugar refineries. 
GROTTA-MINARDA, a town of Naples, in the 
Principato-Ultra, 4 m. SW of Ariano, near the |, 
bank of the Ufita. Pop. 2,500. 
GROTTA-ROSSA, a small town of 
states, in the leg. of Viterbo, near the Ti 
GROTTAU, a small town of Bohemia; on the 
borders of Lusatia, 5 m. SSE of Zittan, P 
GROTTE, a town of Sicily, 9 m. NE of G; 
Pop. of town and cant. 4,470. ‘There are 
in the vicinity, producing annually 30,000 quintals 
of sulphar. 
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GROSSCQUVEE, a ae age of France, in the dep. | 
m. NW of St. André. Pop. 


| GROSSO-MONTE, a mountain of Corsica, 10 m. 
SE of Calvi, in N lat. 42° 30° 8”. Alt. 6,100 ft. 


GROSSOTO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the Valteline, 4 m. NNE of 'Tirano, on the r. bank 


GROSSOUVRE, a hamlet of France, in the dep. 
of Cher, cant. and 4 m. N of Sancoins. Pop. 160. 


res 
GROSS RINDERFELD, a village of Baden, in 
the bail. and 4m. NE of Bischoffsherm. Pop. 840. | 
GROSS RITTE, a village of Hesse-Cassel, 6 m. 
GROSSVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
GROSSWARDEIN (Hune. Nagy Varda}, a town 
of Hungary, the cap. of the com. of Bihar, situated — 


on the river Szebes-Korés, 193 m. E of Buda. Pop. 
18,276. It has wide well-built streets of one-storied 


suffra- 
p, suf- 
fragan of Gran; and has a royal academy, an upper 
Its manu- 


rgan. A great battle was fought here 


GROTKAU, a town of Prussian Silesia, in the | 


m. NNW of Concord. Pop. | 


York, 162 m. | 


GROTTAGLIA, a town of Naples, in the Terra 
| of Hanover, on 


the Papal 


. 1,473, 
tL 
soufrieres 
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Ultra Ima, 7m. NNE of Gerace. Pop. 3,600. 


circle and 25 m. W of Oppeln. Pop. 3,083, 


GROTTOLE, a town of Naples, in the proy. of 


Basilicata, 31 m. ESE of Potenza. Pop. 2,216. 


GROTZINGEN, a town of Baden, 4 m. E of 
Pop. 2,061.—Also a town 
of Wurtemberg, circle of the Schwarzwald, on the 


| Carlsruhe, on the Pfinz. 


Aich, 10 m. S$ of Stuttgard. Pop. 1,030. 
GROUAIS. See Groais and Grorx., 
GROUCHES-LUCHUEL, a commune of France, 

in the dep. of Somme, cant. of Doullens. Pop. 1,026, 


and 180 m. NW of Wilna. 

GROUPS (Tue), two groups in the S. Pacific, 
seen by Cook in 1769; and extending from NW | 
N to SE by 8, about 9 leagues! The two lar 
separated from each other by a channel about a4 m. 
broad, are severally surrounded by small islands, to 
which they are jomed by reefs. “These islands are 
all long narrow strips of land, some of them 10m. of 
upwards im length, but few more than a 4 m. broad. 
They are inhabited. The southernmost lies in W 
long. 142° 42’, § lat. 18° 12’, 

GROUW, a town of Holland, in the prov. of 
Friesland, 8m. S of Leeuwarden. Pop. 1,380. 

GROVE, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 2m. $ of 
Leighton-Buzzard. Area 210 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
26; in 1841, 25.—Also a parish in Notts, 3 m. ESE 
of East Retford. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. in 1881, 
121; in 1841, 91.—Also a hamlet in Berks, in the 
p. and 2m. N of Wantage. Pop. in 1841, 485. 

GROVE, a township in Alleghany co., in the state 
of New York, U.5., 261 m. WSW of Albany. Pop. 
623.—Also a village in Chester co., in Pennsylvania. 
—<Also a township in Clinton co., in Pennsylyania. 
Pop. 239. | 

GROVEHILL, a village in Warren co. in N. 
Carolina, U. S., 75 m. NE of Raleigh —Also a vil- 
lage in Madison co., in Georgia.—Also a y. in Clark 
co., in Alabama. 

GROVELAND, a township in Livingston co., in 
New York, U. S., 30 m. SW of Canandaigua, on the 
Genessee. Pop. 2,000.—Also a township in Oakland 
co., in Michigan, 44m. NW of Detroit. Pop. 655. 

GROVES, a village in Fayette co., in the state of 
fowa, U. 5.. 54 m. E of Indianapolis, 

GROZESD, a town of Turkey, in Moldavia, 36m. 
SSW of Baku. 

GRUB, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. and 
2m. NE of Appenzell. Pop. 810. | 

GRUBBENVORST, a commune and village of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, 14 m. N of Rure- 
monde. Pop. 1,134. 

GRUBE, a small town of Denmark in Holstein, 
near the lake of Binn, or Astersde, 12 m. NNE of 
Cismar. te, ee 

GRUBENHAGEN, a principality in the kingdom 
the E side of the Leine, now com- 
prised in the landrostei of Hildesheim. It is divided 
into the Hartz and the Landschaft. The greater 
part is mountainous, but produces good flax and pas- 
turage; the chief wealth of the country, however, is 
Im its mines, 

GRUCHET, a town of Fratice, in the dep. of 
Seine-Inferiewre, 3m. from Bolbee. Pop. 1,170. 

eee See GRopER. ‘ 

‘UK, a parish and village of Norway, in the 
oni 8 es 18m. N of Kongsvinger. Pop. 
p. 4,700. 


GRUEL, a village of Germany, in the principality, 


of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 2 m. SW of Haiger-~— 


loch. Pop. 1,020. 
GRUE'RE, a village of France, in the 


Pe o —— 


GROTTERIA, a town of Naples, in Calabrig- 
GROTTKAU, a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 


GROUCHLAVKA, a town of Russia, in the gov, 


if —[ 


dep. of ~} 
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Tnt-ab-Garonns, epi: and- Sans Bed 
L bank of the Garonne. Pop. 1,200. 


GRUEY, a village of Franee, in the dep. of Vos- | 


ges, cant. and 4m. NW of Bains, Pop. 1,000. 


GRUGLIASCO, a small town of Piedmont, in 


the district and 6m. W of Turin. Pop. 2,074. 
GRUINARD (Locn), or Grersorp, a bay on the 


NW coast of Ross-shire, containing an isle of the 


3 The Gruinard or Greenyard, which 
flows into the head of this loch, forms the boundary 
betwixt the parishes of Lochbroom on the N, and 
Gairloch on the 5.—Also a small arm of the sea in- 


denting the NW coast of the island of Islay, co. of 


Argyle. ; 

RUISSAN, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Aude, 7 m. SSE of Narbonne. Pop. 
2,510. The v. stands on an etang or lagune of the 
same name, which communicates with the Mediter- 
ranean by two channels. 

GRULICH, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 
42 m. ESE of Koniggratz. Pop. 2,490. 

GRUMBACH, a small town of the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg, in the principality of Lichtenberg, 10 m. E 
of Baumholder.—Also « village of Baden, 3 m. SSW 
of Bruchsal, near the source of the Glan. Pop. 1,000. 

GRUMBERG, a small town of Moravia, in the 
circle of Olmutz, 6 m. N of Hohenstadt. 

GRUMELLO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the deleg. and 9 m NW of Cremona. It is well- 
built. Pop. 1,660,—Also a town in the deleg. and 
11 m. SE of Bergamo. Pop. 1,440. 

GRU MO, a small town of Naples, in the prov. and 
13 m. SW of Bari. Pop. 3,900.—Also a large vil- 
lage of Naples, on the heights of Capo-di-Chino, 4 
m. NE of the capital. 

GRUNA, a village of Saxony, in the cirele of the 
Erzgebirge, near Chemnitz, 


GRUNAU, a town of Denmark, in the dnehy of 


Lauenburg, on the Wackenitz, 18 m. NNE of Mol- 
len, on the r. hank of the Trave.—Also a vil- 
lage of Prussian Silesia, 2m. N of Hirschberg. Pop. 
1,900. It has manufactories and bleaehfields of linen. 
GRUNBACH, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
Jaxt cirele, 6m. N of Schomdorf. Pop. 1,300. 
GRUNBERG, a ngs wie Prussian Silesia, in the 
principality of Glogau, the chief p  @ citele of 
the same eo 30 m. NW of Gros Glogan. Pop. in 


1837, 9,935, pag hor chiefly in manufacturing eloth. | 


The environs are fertile, and partly laid out im vine- 
yards. Fuller's earth is found here.—Also a town 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, situated on a hill, near the 
Lahn, 13 m. Eof Giessen. Pop. 2,542. . It has ma- 
mufactories of woollens and leather. .A corps of the 


Allies was defeated here by the French on the 21st | 


May 1761. 

GRUND, a village of Hanover, in the Harz forest, 
12m. SW of Goslar. Pop. 1,662. There are large 
iron-mines in the vicinity. 

GRUNDEL. See Grriyvet. 

GRUNDISBURGH, a parish of Suffolk, 3m. NW 
of Woodbridge. Area 1,420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
835; in 1841, 874. 

GRUNHAYN, a town of Saxony, in the circle of 
the Erzgebirge, 15 m. S of Chemnitz. Pop. im 1834, 
1,359. 

GRUNINGEN, a small town of the Swiss cant. of 


village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 12 m. WNW of Hun- 
gen, on the Wetteran.—Pop. 518. 
GRUNSFELD, a town of Baden, 6m. WNW of 
GRUN 


mes Sper Pop. 1,200. 

+RUD STADT. 2 town of Bavaria, 22 m. WNW 

of Spire, near the r. bank of the Liss. Pop. 2,500. 
GRUNTHAL, a village of Saxony, in the bail. 

and 9m. E of Lauterstein, Pop. 170. 
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of Masovia, 27 m. W 
GRZYMALOW, 





about. 1,400 families of Spaniards, 
4urich, 12 m. SE of Zurich. Pop. 1,583.—Also a | Indians. 





GUA 


Munich, on the r. bank of the Isar. Pop. 300. 

GRUOB, or Grus, @ jurisdiction in the Swiss 
eant. of the Grisons, skirting on the eant. of Glarus. 
It is subdivided into the 3 districts of G., Schlenis, 
and Tenna. Pop, 4,000. Lanz is the eap. 

GRUPELLO. See Grorerro. 

GRURY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Issy-Eveque. Pop. 1,310. 

GRUSBACH, a town of Austria, im Moravia, in 
the circle and 12 m. E of Znaim. Pop. 1,117. 

GRUSLA. See Georer. 

GRUSS, a vil of the Tyrol, on Mount Bren- 
ner, not far from Inspruck. 

GRUSTAN, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
40m. E. of Huesca, near the Esera. Pop. 128. 

GRUTH, a village of France, in the dep. of Haut 
Rhin, cant. and 5 m. NW of St. Amarin, on the h. 
bank of the Thuren. Pop. 1,160. 

GRUTLL See Rerrii. 

GRUYE'RES, Grereres, or Grrers, a town of 
Switzerland, in the cant. of Friburg, on the Sarine, 
15 m. 5 of Friburg, at an alt. of 2,720 ft. above sea- 
level. Pop. 904. The neighbourhood is hilly, but 
has good pasturage, and is famous for its cheese, 
which is exported to Italy, France, Germany, and 
other countries, to the yearly value of £70,000. 

GRYBOW, a small town of Austrian Galicia, in 
the circle and 12 m. ENE of Sandec, on the Biala. 


| Pop. 1,379. 


GRYFE, a river of Renfrewshire, which, rising in 
the p. of Kilmaleohn, runs th the & pact of the 
p. of Greenock; and winding through a long valley 
ich it gi after a rapid course falls into 
the Black near Paisley, after a course of about 


GRZEGORZEW, a — re of Poland, in the gov, 


» & small town of Austrian Gali- 
cia, in the circle and 24 m. WSW of Tarnopol. 

GSHAT. See Gwar. 

See GABBIO. 

GUA (Le), a small port of France, in the dep. of 
Charente-Inferienre, cant. and 10 m. SE of Maren- 
nes, on the Monard. Pop. 1,764. 

GUABIARE, a large river of South America, in 
New Granada, which rises im the mountains of Santa 
Fe, and running through the plains of San Juan, 
enters the Orinoco in N lat. 4° 19’. 

GUACALAT, a river of Guatimala, flowing past 
Old Guatimala, and falling into the Barra-de-Es- 
tapa, after a course of about 50 m. from N to 8, 

GUACALERA, a town of Buenos Ayres, in the 
prov. of Salta, near the r. bank of the Yavilaquiaca. 

GUACARA, a town of Venezuela, 10 m. E. of 
Valencia. Pop. 4,000. 

GUACHE, a river of Venezuela, which rises S of 
Tecuyo, and enters the P ueza 15 m. NE of 
Guanare, after a SSE course of about 70 m. 

GUACHICON, a river of New Granada, rising in 
the Andes, in the dep. of Cauca, 20m. S of Popayan, 
and running W and SW to the Quilquare. It has # 
eourse of about 70 m. . 

GUACHINANGO, a town of Mexico, in the prov. 
of Puebla, 114 m. NE of Mexico. Ibis inhabited by 
: Mulattoes, and 


GUACHIPE, a river of La Plata, in the prov. of 


Tucuman, which rises on a branch of the Andes, in 


about S lat, 24°, and flowing ESE, is joined by the ~ 


Areas, 27 m. § of Salta, after which it assumes the 
name of the Rio-del-Pasage, and lower dowm that of 
the Salado. See Sanano. 


GUACUBA, or Leow, # river of New Granadh,! _ 
rising in the Sierra-de-Veneta, and flowing NNW. 


_—_—— 


Mas, on the] GRUNWALD, a village of Bavaria, 6 m. SSW of 
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into the bay of Choco or gulf of Darien. It has a 
course of about 120 m. 

GUADAGNOLO, a small town of the Papal 
states, in the Campagna-di-Roma, 6 m. N of Pales- 


trina. 

GUADA-HORTUNA, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 24 m. ENE of Grenada. Pop. 1,000. 

GUADAJIRA, a river of Spain, in the prov. of 
Badajoz, rising near Zafra, and flowing NNW to the 
Guadiana, which it joins on the 1. bank, after a 
course of 4) m. 

GUADALA’‘JARA, or GUADALA’XARA, a province 
of Spain, in New Castile. The principal portion of 
the old prov., previous to its partition and redistri- 
bution in 1822 amongst the new provs. of G., Ma- 
drid, Toledo, and Calatayud, was bounded on the N 
and E by the prov. of Soria; on the SE by Cuenca; 
on the 5 by Madrid; on the SW by Toledo; and on 
the W by Toledo, Madrid, and Segovia. But three 
detached portions lay to the W of the main body. The 
Sierra-Guadarrama and the Somo-Sierra bound its 
larger section, and two of the others on the N; while 
the Iberian chain skirts the E frontier of the main 
section, which is watered by the Tagus on the SE; 
the Tajuna and Henares in the centre; the Jarama 
on the W; and the Guadarrama, Manzanares, and 


Alberche on the 5. The general surface of the dis- | 


trict is highly elevated above sea-level, and presents 
in Many quarters vast, naked, uncultivated plains. 
The productions of culture are wheat, barley, oil, 
lint, saffron, silk, and wine; but the principal wealth 


of the country consists in its sheep and wool. It has | 
_E of Spain, which rises on the borders of Aragon, in 


mines of iron and lead; but the former only is 
wrought.—The pop. in 1803 was 121,115.—The ex- 
isting prov., which comprises the greater part of the 
old prov. of G., the N extremity of the old prov. of 
Cuenca, and some portions of Soria, Segovia, Ma- 
drid, Toledo, and Aragon, is bounded on the N by 
Segovia, Soria, and Calataynd:; on the E by Teruel; 
on the § by Cuenca; and on the W by Madrid. Its 
area is estimated at 91-6 German or 1,946 English 
sq.m. Pop. in 1883, 159,375. It is subdivided into 
the 9 partidos of Cifuentes, Brihuega, G., Miedes, 
Molina, Pastrana, Sacedon, Siguenza, and Tamajon. 
GUADALAJARA, & Considerable town in the interior 
of Spain, the capital of the above prov., situated in a 
plain near the r. bank of the Henares, 82 m. NE of 
Madrid, at an alt. of 2,328 ft. above sea-level, in N 
lat, 40° 33’. It was formerly fortified, and some 
vestiges of its walls still remain. It is an indiffer- 
ently built town, containing about 7,000 inhabitants; 
without any remarkable edifice except a palace of 
the Duke del Infantado, and a cathedral. It has a 
large manufactory of cloth, which was formerly car- 
ried on for government behoof, but is now in the 
hands of private individuals. Soap and hats are 
likewise manufactured here.—G. is the Arriaca of the 
Romans. The Moors took it in 714, and bestowed 
on it the name of Guidalhichara or Guadalaruaca, of 
which its present name is a corruption. 
GUADALAJARA, Guapana’xara, or Kasco, 
& province of Mexico, bounded on the NW and N 
by the intendancies of Sonora and Durango; on the 
NE by Zacatecas; on the E by that prov. and 
Guanaxuato; on the S and SE by the prov. of Val- 
ladolid; and on the W by the Pacific. Its greatest 
breadth is 300 m. from the port of San Blas to the 
town of Lagos; and its greatest length from § to N, 
350 m. It is crossed from E to W by the Rio-de- 


' Santiago, a considerable river, which receives the 


Rio-Grande from the lake of Chapala. All the E 
part of this prov. is the table-land and W declivity 


of the Cordilleras of Anahuac. The maritime regions, | 


especially those which stretch towards the t bay 
of Bayonne, on the NW coast, are patra with 


25 m. NNE of Alicant. 








forests, and abound in wood admirably adapted for 
shipbuilding. The Volean-de-Colima is situated in 
this prov. See Corima, The value of the agricul- 
tural produce of this intendancy was reckoned, in 
1802, at £568,531, and the value of its manufactured 
produce at £722,851. Gold mines are reputed to 


exist on the Rio-Grande. The prov. of G. contains 


the towns of Acaponeta, Bolanos, Aguas-Calientes, 
Santa-Madre-del-( Lagos, Tequila, Agualuleo, 
Tecolotlan, and La Purification; and the ports of 
San Blas, Guatlan, and Navidad. The most cele- 
brated mines are those of Bolanos, Arientos-de- 
Oburra, Hostiotipaquillo, Copala, and Guichichila, 
near Lepic. The pop. in 1803 was 630,500. 
GUADALAJARA, an episcopal city of Mexico, capi- 
tal of the intendancy of the same name. It is, 
next to the cap,, the largest and most interesting 
town of Mexico, containing, it is said, from 60,000 
to 80,000 inhabitants, and presenting in its public 
buildings many large and handsome editices, 8 squares, 
numerous convents, and 3 colleges for males, and 2 
for the education of young women. The govern- 
ment house is a magnificent building. The streets 
are laid out with great regularity, and are well 
paved. The shops are generally rich and well-sup- 
plied, though of an uninviting exterior. The native 
artisans of G. manufacture a kind of jars of a fine 
scented earth, which are in much request. The Rio 
Grande, the outlet of Lake Chapala, does not ap- 
proach this city within 6 leagues, though represented 
in most maps as passing close to it. 
GUADALAVIAR, or Torta, a large river in the 


the Sierra-de-Albarracin, and flowing SE, falls ito 
the gulf of Valencia, near the city of that name, 
after a course of 120m. Its principal affluent is the 
Alhambra. It is the Durias of the Romans, 
GUADALAXARA-DE-BUJA. See Buea. 
GUADALCANAL, a small town in Spanish Estre- 
madura, 45 m. N of Seville, and 70 m. SE of Bada- 
joz, near the Vanalija. Pop. 4,370. A little to the 
NE of this town are very rich silver mines which 
about 160 years ago were leased to contractors, who 
paid the government £100,000 per ann. in duties 
alone. Not satisfied, it is said, with the enormous 
wealth they derived from them, the contractors 
secretly took away the ores from a new lode, with- 
out giving notice to the government-officers, and 
proceedings having been instituted against them, 
they took the precaution of flooding the mines to 
baffle investigation; and in that state they remained 


till 1848, when an English company leased the 


mines. The new lessees have, it is represented, suc- 
ceeded in draining the mines, and are now success- 


fully at work on the lodes. 


GUADALCANAR, an island in the 8. Pacific, 


one of the Solomon archipelago, in § lat. 9° 16’ 30", 
| E long. 161° 50° 21”, discovered m 1567 by Ortega. 


The 5 shore is low, and bordered with cocoa trees; 
but in the interior a chain of mountains is visible. 


From the number of huts on it, it has the appearance 


of being populous. 
GUADALCAZAR, a town of Mexico, in the in- 
tendancy and 50 m. NE of the town of San-Luis-de- 
Potosi, near the r. bank of the Santander.—Also a 
town of Spain, in the prov. of Cordova, 5 m. NW of 
La Carlota. Pop. 420. . 
GUADALEN, a river of Spain, in the prov. of 


Jaen, which descends from the Sierra-Nevada, in the 


W part of the prov. of Chinchilla, and falls into the 
Guadalimar at Mongibar, after a SSW course of 


60 m. 
GUADALEST, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
Pop. 500. » gafue 
GUADALETE, a small river of Spain, in Anda> 
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lusia, which rises in the Sierra-de-Ronda; 
and SW; passes Aras, and, under the name of the 


Rio-San-Pedro, runs into the Mediterranean near | 


Matagorda, after a course of about 90 m., in which it 
receives the Canares, the Majazeite, and the Alla- 
millo, on the 1.; and the Salado, Arcos, Gato, and 
Satan on the r. 

GUADALIMAR, a river of Spain, rising in the 
Sierra-de-Alcarez, in several head-streams which 
unite between Bienservida and Villaverde, and flow 

! bank, 15 m. N of 
Jaen, after a course of 70 m. 

GUADALIX, a town of 2 rset in the prov. of 

me 8m. N of Colmenar- Viejo, on the Garama. 
rop. 915. 

GUADALJORCE fi. e. Guada-al-gars, or ‘ River 
of the Guard’), or Guapasoz, a river of Spain, in the 
prov. of Malaga, rising in the Sierra-de-Antequera, 
9m. SW of Loxa, and flowing into the Mediterra- 
nean 6m. SW of Malaga, after a semicircular course 
of 60m. It is equally known with the terminations 
jore, joz, and quivirejo | 

GUADALMEZ, a river of Spain, rising on the N 


flank of the Sierra Morena, in the NE of the prov. of | 


Cordova, and joining the Zuja on the r. bank, in the 
Sah of Badajoz, after a course of 50 m. from E to 
Its affluents are the Pedro-More, Membrilla, 
Guadamora, Santa Maria, and Ciguenuela on the 1.; 
and the Alcudra and Valdeazogues on the r. 
GUADALOPE, a river of Spain, which rises near 
Villaroya, in the prov. of Teruel, and flows into the 
Ebro on the r. bank, after a course of 60 m. 
GUADALQUIVIR [1 e. ‘the Great river’), one 
of the largest rivers in Spain, the oetis of the Ro- 
mans. It rises in the Sierra-Cazorla, in the prov. of 
Granada, 18 m. ESE of Ubeda; takes first an EB; 
afterwards a N, and finally, near Ubeda, a W course; 
traverses Andalusia, and passes by Andujar, Cordova, 
and Seville: and falls into the Mediterranean about 20 
m. NW of Cadiz, in N lat. 36° 46’, after a course of 280 
m. It hasa number of sand-banks and shoals, but is 
avigable for boats of 100 tons as far as Seville, and for 
shal sizocls toCordova. At Seville it is about200 yds. 
wide; and is so liable to be swollen by the mountain 
rains that a permanent bridge has never been at- 
tempted here. Its banks are likewise so low that its 
floods frequently reach to the gates of that city. The 
influence of the tide extends some litle distance 
above Seville. Its principal affiuents on the r. are 
the Guadalimar and the Jandula; on the I. the Gua- 
diana-Menor, the Guadajoz, and the Genil. 
GUADALUPE, an island of the N. Pacific, lying 
off the coast of Lower California, in N lat. 28° 53°, 
It is about 13 m. long, and consists of high, rocky, 
naked mountains, attaining an alt. of about 1,000 ft. 
above sea-level. There are two small islands, one 
about 1 m. WSW, and the other 2 m. §, of its south- 
ern point.—Also a river of New Granada, in the 
dep. of Cundinamarca, which flows into the Porce 
in N lat. 6° 52’.—Also a river of Texas, which takes 
its rise about 150 m. to the NW of San Antonio. It 
is a beautiful stream; navigable for canoes, and falls 
into Espiritu-Santa bay, in the gulf of Mexico, after 
a SE course of about 200m. It is generally about 
150 yds. wide, and from 5 to 6 ft. deep. The lands 
on its borders are rich and productive, but they are 
mostly destitute of wood.—Also a village of Mexico, 
3m. N of the city of Mexico. Pop. 2,000.—Also a 
river of Spain, which rises in the prov. of Aragon, 
and falls into the Ebro at Caspe, after a NE course 
of 70 m.—Also a town in the interior of Spain, prov, 
of Casares, situated 45 m. SW of Toledo, which 
gives name to a chain of low mountains, extending 
from Tembleque to Cape-Espichel.—Also a mining- 
i alifornia, §.m. from San Jose, and 4 m. 


village of C 





_ GUAD. 


|W long. 62°. 


runs W | from New Almaden. There are very rich quicksil- 


ver mines here. 

GUADALUPE-DE-CALVO0O, a mining-town of 
Mexico, m the state of Durango, 70 m. WSW of 
Durango, and 150 m. NE of Mazatlan. Though of 
only 10 or 11 years’ existence, it had a pop. of about 
10,000 in 1843, who appear to have been collected 
together chiefly by the successful silver-mining ope- 
rations carried on here by an English company. 

GUADALUPE VICTORIA, 2 town of Texas, on 
the river Guadalupe, 36 m. SSW of Gonzales. 

GUADAMUR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 

10 m. WSW of Toledo, near the Guadarrangne. 
es 1,113. 
- GUADARMENA, a small river of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, which rises in the prov. of Chinchilla, and 
joins the Guadalimar at Balza, after a course of 90 
m. from NE toSW. _ 

GUADARRAMA (Srerra-pe), a long and lofty 
chain of mountains in Spain, which traverses the 
two Castiles, Leon, and the Portuguese prov. of 
Beira, and terminates at the Atlantic. One of its 
highest peaks is the Penaglada, or Puerto-de-G., alt. 
8,500 ft.—Also a river of Spain, in New Castile, 
which rises near the town of that name, and joins 
the Tagus about 9m. below Toledo, after a course 
of 70m. from N to 5.—Also a small town on the 
above river, in the prov. and 18m. NW of Madrid. 
Pop. 400. 

GUADARRANQUE, a river of Spain, in the prov. 
of Ciudad-Real, which flows into the Guadiana, on 
the r. bank, after a course of 50 m. from N to 8. 

GUADASUAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
18 m. SSW of Valencia. Pop. 1,500. 

AZEQUIES, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 3 m. SE of San Felipe, on the Albaida 
river. Pop. 300. 

GUADELOUPE, or Guapanovre, an island of 
the W. Indies, one of the largest and most valuable of 
the Caribbee islands, situated between Antigua and 
Martinique: its centre being nearly in N lat. 16° 20’, 
It is between 60 and 70 m. in length; 
and about 25 m. in greatest breadth. Area 534 sq. 
m. It has somewhat of the form of a crescent; and 
may be regarded as consisting rather of two islands 
than one, for it is divided into two parts by a chan- 
nel called La Riviere Salée, from 30 to 80 yds. in 
breadth, running N and 5, and communicating with 
the sea by a large bay at cach end, that on the N 
called Grand Cul-de-Sac, and that on the 5, Petit 
Cul-de-Sac. This channel is about 300 ft. over at 
its mouth towards the Grand Cul-de-Sac, whence it 
grows natrower, so that in some places it is not 
above 90 ft. over. Its depth is likewise unequal; for 
in some places it will carry a ship of 500 tons, and 
in others hardly bear a canoe. It is asmooth clear 
stream, above 6 m. in length from the one Cul-de- 
Sac to the other, and finely shaded with mangroves. 
The E section of this double island, called Grand 
Terre, is about 57 m. in length from Antigua point 
on the NW, to the point of Guadaloupe on the SE, 


|and about 29 m. in the middle where broadest. 


This part is low, in few places attaining an eleva- 
tion above sea-level of 1,000 ft. Its elevated hills 
consist chiefly of coral rocks; the soil is sandy; and 
it has neither springs nor fresh water streams. The 
W section, which is G. Proper, is subdivided by a 
ridge of mountains into Cabas-terre on the W, and 


| Basse-terre on the E. It is 36m. in length from N 
|to 5S, and 23 m. where broadest. That portion of 


the island from which the whole takes its name, is, 
towards the middle, full of high and rugued rocks, 
and has a soil generally so barren that little vegeta- 
tion is to be seen. Over the summit of these rocks, 
the mountain called La Souffriere rises to the height 
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86 inches; and the greatest quantity of rain falls 
from the middle of July to the middle of October. 
The mean temp. is 78° 30’-—In many parts the soil 


were cultivated, 19,801 in pasturage, and 29,528 
under wood in 1841. Its produce is the same with 
that of the other W. India islands, namely, sugar, 
coffee, rum, ginger, cocoa, logwood, cloves, tobacco, 
&c.; and it is well-stored with horned cattle, sheep, 


3,164 horses, 7,580 mules, 479 asses, 23,108 cattle, 
15,979 sheep, and 1,561 goats. The exports in 1810 
were 12,700,437 Ibs. of brown and other sugars; 
1,354,387 gallons of rum; 2,661,726 lbs. coffee; 
112,208 Ibs. cotton; and 2,162 Ibs, cacao, The exports 
in 1841 were valued at 22,602,651 franes, of which 
only 1,462,267 frs. were to foreign countries. They 
mainly consisted of $1,425,221 kil 


population of G. and its dependencies has been re- 
turned at various times as follows: 


Whites. Slaves. Free Negroes. Total: 
In 1755 9.643 41,140 50,783 
1767 13,700 100,000 1,350 114,040 
1789 104,000 
1812 12,747 34,328 7,764 114,839 


In 1828, the pop. of G. and its dependencies was re- 
turned at 120,000, of whom 101,000 were slaves. In 
1836, the pop. was 127,574, of whom 107,810 were 
blacks, and 81,642 of that number slaves. In 1841, 
the pop. was 131,162, of whom 93,558 were slaves. 
The town of Point-i-Pitre, the commercial empo- 
rium of G., built on low ground near the § entrance 
of the Salt river, was terribly devastated by an earth- 
quake on the 8th of February, 1843. The harbour 
of Le Petit Cul-de-Sac is sheltered, and the anchor- 
age is good. Basse-terre, the seat of government, in 
Guadaloupe Proper, has an unsheltered roadstead, 
which is unsafe during the hurricane season. The 
town itself extends along the shore, and is well 
Marie-Galante, Deseada, Les Saintes, and Port St. 
dissements, 6 cantons, and 24 communes; and the 
government is vested in a governor, a privy council 
of 6, and a colonial council of 30 members, who were 
elected every 5 years by all domiciliated Frenchmen 
paying 600 frs. direct taxes, and of whom in 1841 
there were 676. The garriso 
2,040 men; and the militia foree of 6,708, of whom 
2,709 were free coloured, 

History] This island was first discovered in 1493 by Christo- 
pher Columbus, who gave it the name it now bears, from the re- 
old Spain. His landing wan oppered by the women of t island 
persed by a if the Spanis 
sto wi uantities of cotton, 
ee for eecia it: mention tn likewise taade of oes Cos -— 
arrows, and cotton hammocks, 


seasion of G. until the year 1635, when 500 or 600 Frenchmen 
from Dieppe landed and commenced a war with the native inha- 
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of 1,557 metres, or 5,115 ft. above sea-level, This 
mountain of sulphur continually sends forth, through 
pertures, a thick black smoke, and in Feb. 

1837, it emitted an irruption of mud and water; and 
there are numerous traces of volcanic action in other 
parts of the island. On the W shore is a district in 
which the sand, on being stirred, emits a strong sul- 
The island likewise contains a 
oiling fountain, and a hot marsh.—The average 
quantity of rain that falls in the year on G. is about 


of this island is rich, and not inferior to that of Mar- 
tinique. Of a total surface of 138,212 hectares, 38,004 


and horses. In 1856 the live stock consisted of 


og. of raw sugar, | 
16,851 kil. of cocoa; 487,197 kil. of coffee; 1,468,402 
kil. of dyewoods; 72,558 kil. raw cotton; 18,567 kil. 
copper; 457,163 litres of rum; 88,759 kil. salted pro- 
visions; 21,746 kil. salt butter; 1,006,214 kil. flour; 
65,848 kil. olive-oil; 798,591 litres of molasses. The 


| Guadiz, 27 m. NW of Baza. 
throws itself into the Guadalquivir, on the 1. bank, 


built. Pop. 7,500. G. and its dependencies of 
Martin, are divided administratively into 3 arron- | 


0, in 1836, consisted of 


arrows; but they were soon dis- | 
They found the houses |. 
the r. bank, 3 m. E of Posadas, after a sinuous and 
pega Face that ear ge tales y ef ie 
GUADIELA, a river of Spain, which has its -$)" 
source on the NW side of the Sierra-de-Albarracin, “J 


ation gy 


No European nation took pos | 








bitants, who were soon driven from the open country into the 


recesses of the mountains. For the first 60 years after its ocen- 
pation by the French the island made little progress; but after 
this its improvement was rapid. In April 1759, it was taken by 
a British squadron; but was restored to France at the peace of 
1763. It was again taken by the British in 1794; but was re- 
taken by the French in 1795. In 1810, a British armament con- 
quered this island; and in 1813 it was arranged that it should be 
ceded to the king of Sweden in consideration of his furnishing to the 
grand alliance 60,000 men. In consequence, however, of reasons 
not yet fully explained, it was, in 1814, restored to the French in 
terms of the Fret saa’ of 1814. The decree of the French 
republic in 1848 i slavery throughout the dominions of 


GUADIANA, a river of the Iberian peninsula, 
which has its source in the Sierra, and to the NW of 
the town of Alearaz, in the Spanish prov. of Cindad- 
Real, where its head-waters spread into several 
small lakes, united by natural canals, and form 
the marsh of Ruidera, It thence runs NW to. 
Lugar-Nuevo, a distance of about 12 m., when it 
disappears for 15 m. in a bed of reeds and rushes, 
and afterwards forms an extensive marsh called Los- 
Ojos-de-Guadiana, On issning thence, it takes a W 
direction through the provs. of Ciudad Real and 
Badajoz, passing the towns of Merida and Badajoz. 
At the last named place it bends SW, and forms for 
about 27 m. the line of separation between Spain 
and Portugal. It then enters Portugal, and waters 
the E part of the province of Alemtejo, running 
past Mourao, Moura, and Mertola, Returning to 
the frontier, it directs its course SSE, and a little 
below Ayamonte and Castro-Marim, and throws 
itself into the Atlantic by one large and two smaller 
arms. The two latter lose themselves in lagunes 
about 9 m, E of the principal branch. ‘The total 
course of the G. is about 450 m.; of which only 89 
m., from Mertola to the sea, are navigable. Its 


| principal affluents are on the r., the Giguela, Bul- 


laque, Estena, Guadarranque, Guadalupejo, Ruecas, 
Burdalo, Gebora, and Caya, within the confines of 
Spain; Degebe, Ociras, and Careiras, within those of 
Portugal; and on the I, the Azuer, Jabalon, Guada- 
lema, Zuja, Ortigosa, Guarena, Matachel, Guadajira, 
and Chanza, in Spain; and in Portugal the Ardila 
and Limoas, The water of this river is said to be 
saline and unfavourable for irrigation. It abounds 
with fish, especially lampreys and eels. Except at 
the Salto-del-Lobo, near Mertola, its current is ex- 


tremely slow. The basin of the G. is comprised 


within the chain of Ossa on the N, and the Sierra 
Morena on the 8. 

GUADIANA-MENOR, a river of Spain, in An- 
dalusia, formed by the union of the Barbata and 
It runs NW, and 


5 m. E of Ubeda, after a course of about 30 m, 
GUADIARO, a river of Spain, in Andalusia, in 

the prov. of Malaga, which takes its rise in a singu- 

larly secluded and romantic valley, about 1,500 ft. 


above sea-level, on the W side of the Sierra-de-To- 


lax; runs S past Ronda; and, after a course of about 
60 m., falls into the Mediterranean on the confines 
of the iz. Its principal affluents are on 


pres: of Cadiz. 
the r, the Horgarganta, and on the 1. the Genil. The 


name of this river—composed of the Arabic words 


guada al diar—signifies + water of the houses; an 


appellation it probably obtained from the number of 
habitations that are said to have lined its fertile 
banks in former days. 
GUADIATO, a river of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. of Cordova, which has its source in the 
veruela, one of the summits of the Sierra- 
Morena, and throws itself into the Guadalquivir, on 
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in the N part of the prov. of Cuenca; waters the W 
of that prov.; passes Priego; enters the prov. of 
Guadalaxara, and unites with the Tagus, on the 1. 
bank, near Almonacid, after a generally W course 
of 75 m. It receives on the |. bank the Cuervo, the 
Escabas. and the Huete. 

GUADIX, a river of Spain, in Andalusia, which 
has its source on the N side of the Sierra-Nevada, 
in the prov. of Granada; passes the town of that 


name; enters the prov. of Jaen; and, after a N course | 


of about 39 m., unites with the Barbata and forms 
the Guadiana-Menor.—Also a judicial partido and 
town of Spain, in the prov. of Granada. The town 
is 45 m. ENE of Granada, on the |. bank of the 
river of the same name, and on the lower slope of 
the Sierra-Nevada-d'’Alpuxaras. Pop. 9,050. It 
is enclosed by ancient walls of great strength; and 
has a large square, numerous public fountains, a 
handsome cathedral, 5 parish churches, several con- 
vents, a seminary, and an hospital. The streets are 
8 and narrow, and generally ill-paved. Silk 
fabrics, sail-cloth, and cutlery, form the chief articles 
of local manufacture. <A valiant defence was made 
here by the Moors, who maintained their position till 
1589. The surrounding district is extremely fertile. 

GUADUAS, a town of New Granada, in the dep. 
of Cundinamarca, 51m. NW of Santa-Fe-de-Bogota, 
and 33m. WSW of Mariquita, in a rich and beauti- 
ful valley, 3,766 ft. above sea-level, and near the r. 
bank of the Magdalena. The streets are paved. The 
public square containsa church, and several hand- 
some edifices, and is adorned with a fountain. Rice, 
sugar, coffee, oranges and other fruit, the products 
of the locality, form its chief articles of trade. 


GUAFO, or Hvaro, or Noman’s Isianp, an island | 


of the 8. Pacific, near the coast of Chili, and 24 m. 
SW of the island of Chiloe, between 5 lat. 43° 32° 
and 43° 38’, It is 27 m. in length, and about 6 m. 
in breadth. Its highest point attains an alt. of 800 
ft. above sea-level. Its geological composition is 
tosca or indurated clay. 
GUAGNO, a commune of the island of Corsica, 
cant. of Soccia, 24m. NE.of Ajaccio. Pop. 721. It 
has extensive thermal springs and baths, and an 
hospital; and has a manufactory of earthen pipes. 
GUAIANECO ISLANDS, a group in W. Pata- 
gonia, between 47° 45’ and 47° 34’ S lat. 20 m. in 
extent, and composed of two principal islands, and 


many smaller islets, forming the S shore of the gulf | 


of Pinas. They are separated from Wellington island 
by a clear but narrow passage, which at the 5 end 
of Byron island is scarcely 1 m. broad. Above the 
beach and almost round the coast of these islands there 
is a breast-work of jungle and underwood from 50 to 
100 yds. broad, and nearly impenetrable; beyond 
which is a great extent of clear, low, swampy ground. 
Lord Anson’s vessel the Wager was probably wrecked 
on one of this group. _ 

GUAICOUROS. See Guaycvras. 

GUAILAS, or Hvatas, a prov. of Pern, inthe W 
part of the intendancy of Tarma, and on the W side 
of the Andes; bounded on the N and E bythe prov. 
of Conchucos; on the S by that of Caxatambo; and 
on the W by that of Santa. Itis 129 m. in length, 
and 86 m. in breadth; and is watered by several 
streams, of which the principal is the Santa. The 
surface presents considerable variety of aspect, and 
the climate partakes of its diversity. The chief pro- 
ductions of the soil are grain, fruit, and sugar. Sheep 
are pastured in great numbers in the mountainous 
districts; and their wool is in some parts manufac- 
tured into stuffs. The gold and silver mines are now 
exhausted, but alum and copper are still found here 
in considerable quantities. Pop. in 1802, 40,822, of 
whom 3,682 were Spaniards and Creoles, 20,955 
TIL 
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Indians, 15,971 Mulattoes, 138 free Mulattoes, and 96 
slaves. Its chief town is Huaras. 

GUAITECA (Gur oF), or Hvarteca, an inden- 
tation of the W coast of 5. America, to the 5 of 
Chili, and NW of Patagonia.. It is 330 m. in length, 
and 90m. in medium breadth, with an entrance open- 
ing to the SW 150 m. in width. It contains several 
small islands belonging to the archipelago of Chiloe, 
and bathes the E side of the great island of that 
name. It comprises alao the archipelago of Los 
Chonos, and is enclosed on the 8 by the peninsula of 


Three Mountains. ‘The Rio-de-los-Rabudos, Estero- 


de-la-Palena, Rio-de-San-Josef, and Estero-de-Co- 
mau, flow into this gulf. 

GUAITECA, or Hvartecas, a small desert but 
well-wooded island, in the archipelago of Los Cho- 
nos, in the gulf of the same name, near the W coast 
of Patagonia, in S lat. 43° 52’ 45”, W long. 74° 01’ 
00". Its coasts abound with seals and fine shell-fish. 
This and some of the surrounding islands are some- 
times distinguished as a separate group. 

GUAITEIRA, a mountain of the island of Bt. 
Michael, one of the Azores, between Villafranca and 
the valley of Furnas. It rises to the height of 3,198 
ft. above sea-level, and is chiefly composed of pumice 
stone. Its summit consists of fine black soil, and is 
clothed with rich vegetation. 

GUAJABA, an island in the archipelago of the 
Antilles, in the Old Bahama channel, near the N coast 


| of Cuba, 21m. NNE of Puerto-Principe, in N lat. 


91° 50’, W long. 77° 28’. It is 9 m. in length, and 
8 m. in breadth; and is surrounded by reefs and 
sandbanks. 

GUAJAN. See Guam. 

GUAJARA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, which takes its rise in about 4° 5 lat., rons 
NNE, and joins the Amazon, on the r. bank, oppo- 
site the island of Guairicura, a little above the con- 
fluence of the Xingu, after a course of about 210 m. 

GUAJARIBES, a tribe of Indians who inhabit the district io 
the E of the Orinoco, in Spanish Guayana. They are ferce in 
disposition, and are said to be anthropophagi. 

GUAJEJAS, a small town of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Mato-Grosso, district of Juruena, near the 1. bank 
of the Guraimbaira, 225 m. NW of Villa-Bella. 


GUAJIROS, or Guatras, a nomerous tribe of Indians who 
are found in New Granada, in the deps. of Sulia and Magdalena, 


| and chiefly on an extensive peninsula which lies to the W of 


Maracaybo. They are governed by a caique; are active, brave, 
and excellent horsemen, and are much dreaded for their depreda- 
tions by the inhabitants of the plains. Pearl-fishing in the Rio- 
del-Hacha, and the mannfacture of cotton fabrics, form their chief 
industrial occupations. They have some trade with the English 
and Dutch. 

GUAJOQUILLA, a neat little town of Mexico, 
in the proy. of Chihuahua, between Jarral-Chiquito 
and Santa Rosalia. Cotton is cultivated here, and 
thrives exceedingly well. 

GUALAN, a town of Guatimala, 80 m. ENE of 
the city of Guatimala, near the Motagua river. Pop. 
2,000. 

GUALASEO, a small town of New Granada, in 
the dep. of Assuay, prov. and 21 m. E of Cuenca, 
near the r. bank of the Paute. 

GUALDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 30 
m. FE of Guadalaxara, on the Tagus. Pop. 856. 

GUALDAR, a district on the N coast of the 
island of Gran Canaria. Pop. 1,798. 

GUALDO, a town of the Pontifical States, in the 
deleg. and 27 m. E of Perusia, and 20 m. WNW of 
Camerino. Pop. 4,644. It has a castle—Also a 
village in the del, and 14m. E of Camerino, and 3 
m. SSE of Santo-Ginesio. 

GUALEA, a small town of Ecuador, 24 m. NW 
of Quito, on the W side of the Andes. 

GUALEGUAY, a river of La Plata, in the prov, 
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abundance, and affording excellent pasturage. 


bank, 20 m. above the influx of the 


of about 60 m. in a generally E direction. 


antiquity. 
GU 


The general alt. of the fort is 380 ft. above the plain, 
tlements and towers are Saracenic; the chief edifices 


voirs of good water, and a small river runs close past 
it. .At the bottom of the hill, on the N and E sides, 
stands the town, which is large and populous, and 
carries on a considerable trade. : It also derives con- 
siderable benefit from the pilgrims, who visit the tomb 
of Ghose-al-Alum, a celebrated Sufi, who died in 


handsome Mahommedan mosque in the town. G. 
must have been at all times a military post of much 
consequence. It was indeed esteemed as impregnable, 
till a breach was made through its walls by the Bri- 
tish. We read of it first when it was summoned by 
Mahmud of Ghizne, in 1023, During the Mogal 
government it was used as a state-prison. 


{f 
: 
: 
I 
: 
: 


hands of the Mahrattas, and was taken from them 
: the British troops, by stratagem, in 1750. It was 
} then made over to the ranah of Gohud; but in 1784, 
*  Dowlat Rao Sindia got possession of it by bribing 
; the commandant and garrison, During the war 
: of 1804, Lord Lake sent a British detachment 
* against this fortress, under the command of Colonel 

White, who, notwithstanding its supposed impregna- 

bility, effected a practicable breach through all its 
; walls, and was about to storm it, when the garrison 

capitulated. On the conclusion of peace with the 
Mahrattas, this place was ceded to the English; but 


| 
| 
f 
: 
} 
| 


Lord Cornwallis, with more generosity than pru- 
dence, disapproved of the treaty, and G. was, impru- 
dently perhaps, restored to them. Dowlat Rao died 


Jankojee Sindia, died in 1843; and was succeeded 
by his nearest kinsman, a boy of 9 years of age, 
whose minister Khasjee sueceeded in bringing about 
@ rupture with the British government, in conse- 
; quence of which, after a short campaign, and a severe 
\ battle at Maharajpur, the fortress of G. was again 
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722 
of Entre-Rios, which takes its rise under the pa- 

rallel of 1° 5, in the heights which separate the | 
basins of the Uruguay and Parana; rans SSW 
and then SE; and after a course of upwards of | 
150 m., joins a branch of the Parana, 129 m. NW of 
The country which it waters is flat, 
but rich in soil, producing rice and fruit in great 






|} ence of the Crostolo. 

GUALEGUAYCHU, a river of La Plata, in the 
prov. of Entre-Rios, rising on the E flank of the 
mountain-chain which forms the E side of the basin 
of the Gualeguay, and flowing in a SSE course of 
about 65 m. to the Paraguay, which it joins on the r. 
ruguan Rio- 


repro. : 
| GUALI (Srerna DE), a portion of the mterme- 
dial chain of the Andes, in New Granada, in the 
dep. of Cundinamarca, to the W of Mariquita, and 
NE of Cartago. It gives rise to a river of the same 
name, which flows past Mariquita, and joins the 
Magdalena to the N of Honda, after a rapid course 


GUALILL a small town of Maroceo, in the prov. 
and 48m. NW of Fez, and 18 m. N of Mequinez. 
Tt is the ancient Volubilis, and has some remains of 


OR, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Agra, between the 26th and 27th parallels. It 
produces a quantity of cotton.—The celebrated for- 
tress of G., which has been called ‘the Gibraltar of the 
East,’ is situated on a hill, 14 m.in length, but in 
few places exceeding 300 yds. in breadth. The sides 
are very steep. The fort is nearly 1} m. in length 
at the top, and is more or less scarped all round. 


/are said to be mild and hospitable, to be fond of 


and it commands a wide range all round. ‘The bat- 


inside are also in that style. It has several reser- 


1560, and was buried inside the fort. There is a} 


joins the Tocantins on the r. bank, under the wal 
| of Para, after a course of 300 m._ Its princi; 


On, the | 
dismemberment of the Mogul empire it fell into the | 


Lima, prov. of Cereado, which runs WSW through 


: principal rivers by which it is watered are the Tun- 
at G. on 21st March 1827. His adopted successor, | 
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taken possession of. The country in the immediate 
vicinity of G. is sterile, and consists chiefly of rocky 
eminences, with occasional patches of long grass. 

GUALLAGA. See Huaraca. 

GUALTIERIL, a town of the duchy of Modena, in 
the district and 15 m. N of Reggio, and 15 m. ENE 
of Parma, on the r. bank of the Po, near the conflu- 
Pop. 4,150. 

GUAM, Guanoy, or San Juan, an island of the 
N. Pacific, the largest and most southerly in the 
Marianne archipelago, in N lat. 13° 27’ 51", E 
long. 145°. It is about 100 m. in circumf. Its 
coasts are indented by several bays, one of which, 
Calderone-de-Apra, is well-known for the excellence 
of its anchorage. The N side consists of masses of 
bare coral rocks, rising perpendicularly, and enclos- 
ing a small voleano. The 5 part is altogether vol- 
canic. Ridges of woody mountains run along its 
centre, and give rise to numerous streams which de- 
scend to the ocean. The climate is salubrious, and 
the soil fertile, producing in great abundance rice, . 
maize, cacao, sugar, indigo, cotton, and fruit. Cocoa- 
palms, jaquiers, and caper-trees, grow indigenously 
in the woods. .All the domestic animals of Europe 
have been successfully naturalized here.—This is- 
land was very populous at the period of its discovery 
by Magalhaens in 1521; but the number of its inha- 
bitants does not now exceed 5,000, They are dis- 
persed in small villages along the coast, and employ 
themselves chiefly in fishing and agriculture. They 


music and dancing, and to exhibit considerable me- 
chanical skill. They are called Indios by the Span- 
iards, but most of them are the descendants of people 
brought hither from Mexico and the Philippines, 
after the original race had been extirpated—The_ 
chief place is San-Ignazio-de-Agana. It is a mere 
village, chiefly composed of bamboo huts; but has a 
good harbour, defended by two forts, and was for- 
merly a provisioning station for the rich galleons of 
Manilla. Pop. 1,500. The whole harbour is formed 
of coral reefs, and is protected on the N by a small 
ar island called Appapa. The island belongs to 

pain. 

GUAMA,, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which has its source in the country of the Topinam- 
bas; runs first N, then W; and, in union withthe Moju, 
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af- . 
fluents are the Ingapi on the r., and on the I. the Ca- 
pim. It banks are high and well-settled im some 
parts. By some of its E branches easy commumica- 
tion is had with streams flowing towards Maran- 
ham.—Also a river of Peru, in the intendancy of 


an extensive plain to which it gives its name, and 
throws itself into the Pacific. 

GUAMACARO, a town of the island of Cuba, on 
the road from Havannah to Villa-Clara, at the foot 
of the Sierra-de-Camarioca, and 18 m. SE of Ma- 
tanzas. SY 

GUAMACHUCO, or Huamacutco, a province 
of Peru, in the § part of the intendancy of ‘Lruxilo, : 
to the W of the prov. of Pataz, to the S of that of | | 
Caxamarca, and to the E of the prov. of Truxillo. |) 
It is 90 m. in length, 75 m. in breadth, and is inter-  {} 
sected by the principal chain of the Andes. The }} 

: 
: 





guragua and its affluents the Crisnejas and Chusgon- 
The climate is generally cold; but maize, wheat, bar- 


ley, several kinds of fruit, and in some cacao, 








are cultivated with success. Cattle and sheep are 

reared in great numbers, and the wool of the latter s 

is manufactured into fabrics for local use. | has... 4 ' 

mines of gold, silver, and iron. Pop. in 1842, 38,100 [34 
rw! 
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of whom 2,337 were Spaniards and Creoles, 17,117 
Indians, 18,367 Mulattoes, 250 free Mulattoes, and 
79 slaves.—The chief town, which bears the same 





name, is 42 m. NE of 'Truxillo, and 330 m. NNE of 


Lima, occupying a cold and elevated situation in the 
midst of the Andes, on a small river of the same 
name, an affluent of the Crisnejas. 

GUAMALCA, a tribe of Indians, who inhabit the banks of the 
Vermejo in La Plata, in the intendancies of Salta and Paraguay. 

GUAMALIES, or Huamaties, a province of 
Peru, in the N _ of the intendancy of Farina, on 
the W side of th 


N and E by the intendancy of Truxillo; on the SE 
by that of Guanuco; and on the SW and W by the 
prov. of Conehucos. Its length from NW to 5E is 
129 m., and its medium breadth 30m. ‘The climate 
of this prov. corresponds in variety with the diver- 


sity of its surface. It is cold in the N, which is gen- 


erally mountainous; mild towards the 5; and in the 
valleys extremely warm. The soil produces grain, 
fruit, and cacao in abundance, while the forests afford 
dye-woods and quinquina. Cattle and sheep are pas- 
tured in great numbers. The wool of the latter is 
used in the manufacture of different fabries for local 
use. There are mines of silver and mercury, and 
numerous thermal springs. ‘This prov. contains the 
ruins of several temples of the ancient Peruvians. 


Pop. in 1802, 14,234, of whom 611 were Spaniards | 


and Creoles, 8,957 Indians, 4,625 Mulattoes, and 43 
slaves. 

GUAMANGA, or Huamanea, a province and 
town of Peru, in the dep. of Ayacucho. The prov. 
is bounded on the NW by the prov. of Huancave- 
lica; on the N and NE by the territory of the Indepen- 
dent Indians; on the E by the intendancy of Cuzco; 
on the § by that of Arequipa; and on the W by the 
intendancies of Lima and Huancavelica, It is 279 
m. in length from N to S, and 105 m. in breadth, 
and is divided into 6 provs., viz.: Anco, Andahuay- 


las, Congallo, Guamanga, Guanta, and Lucanas and 


Parinacochas. Pop. 111,600. It is intersected to- 


wards the 5 by the great chain of the Andes, which | 


sends forth several considerable branches into the 
interior, dividing the prov. into two great basins, 
one of which, the more northerly, is watered by the 
Apurimac, Mantaro, Pampas, the Rio-do-Sal, the Can- 
gallo, the Chinchero, and other minor streams belong- 
ing to the basin of the Amazon. 'The other is intersect- 
ed by affluents of the Pacific, of which the principal 
is the Panuira-Cocha. The chief productions of the 
soil are cocoa, wheat, dragon’s blood, and cinnamon. 
Sheep are reared in t numbers on its pastures; 
and there are mines of silver, lead, and salt. The 
prov. occupies the N part of the dep. Its surface is 
elevated, and its climate cold; grain, however, is 
raised here in great quantities, and its sheep are 
noted for the fineness of their wool. Pop. in 1802, 
25,970, of whom 318 were Spaniards and Creoles, 


20,373 Indians, 4,382 Mulattoes, and 1,215 free Mu- | 
2 | culture of sugar and coffee. 


lattoes.— The chief town, now called Ayacucho, is 
situated in an extensive and fertile plain, on a small 
river of the same name, 228 m. SE of Lima, and 191 
m. WNW of Cuzco. The houses are built of stone, the 
public squares are magnificent, and the approaches 
are adorned with ranges of trees. Besides the ca- 
thedral, there are several parish-churches, numerous 
convents, and a well-endowed college, which enjoys 
the privileges of a university. This town was 
founded by Pizarro in 1539, and was originally 
called San Juan-de-la- Victoria, in commemoration 
of a victory gained here by the Spaniards over the 
Inca Manco. It has an extensive silver-foundry. 
GUAMANI (Paramo ps), a summit of the chain 
of the High Andes, on the confines of Peru, between 
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e central branch of the Andes, and | 
on the r. bank of the Tunguragua; bounded on the 


| in N lat, 17° 10°. 
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Assuay and Truxillo. It rises to the height of 
10,053 ft., and is constantly covered with snow. 
GUAMANTANGA, a village of Peru, in the in- 
tendancy and 54 m. NE of Lima, prov. of Canta. 
GUAMA-SEVILLA, a small town of the island 
of Cuba, on the 5 coast, 24 m. WSW of Santiago- 


| de-Cuba, at the foot of the Sierra-de-Cobre. It has 


a port named Rincon-de-Sevilla. 

GUAMBACHO, a river of Peru, in the inten- 
dancy of Tarma, prov. of Santa, which runs SW, 
and, atter a course of 18 m., throws itself into the 
Pacific. Its embouchure forms a port which bears 
the same name. 

GAUMES, a river of Ecuador, which has its 
source on the E side of the Andes, 30 m. 5 of Pasto, 
ruus E, and joins the Putumayo, on the r. bank, 
after a course of about 135 m. On its banks is a 
settlement of the same name. 

GUAMMAME, or Guaname (Serra po), a 
chain of mountains in Brazil, in the prov. of Ceara, 
which detaches itself from the Serra-de-Ibiapaba in 
5° 10’ 5S lat., and runs in an E direction, between 
the basins of the Ceara and Jaquiribe. 

GUAMOCO, a town of New Grenada, in the dep. 
of Cundinamarca, 30 m. NE of Santa-Fe-de-Antiv- 
quia, on the Alara. This was formerly a flourishing 
town, but the silver-mines, which were the chief 
source of its prosperity, are now exhausted. 

GUAMOCO (Srerras-Granpes-pE), the N part 
of the intermediate chain of the Andes, in the dep. 
of the Magdalena, New Grenada, between the rivers 
Magdalena and Cauca. 

GUAMOTE, a village of Ecuador, in the dep. 
and near the town of Guayaquil. It is pleasantly 
situated on an island formed by two rivers, and sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and consists of but a 
few reed-built houses and a church. In 1803 it was 
the scene of a terrible revolt of the Indians against 
the whites. 

GUAMUTOS, a town of the island of Cuba, on 
the road from Havana to Villa-Clara, 93 m. ESE of 
the former, and 60 m. WNW of the latter. 

GUANA, an island in the group of the Little- 
Antilles, near the NE coast of the island of Antigua, 
It is upwards of 2 m. in leugth, 
and nearly 1m. in breadth. It has quarries of ex- 
cellent stone—Also a small island in the group of 
the Virgin islands, to the NE of Tortola, in N lat. 
18° 25°. See also Qurra-Sueno. 

GUANABACAO, a town of the tsland of Cuba, 
capital of the jurisdiction, on a bay of the same 
name, in the Departemento-Occidental, 3 m. SSE of 
Havana. Pop. im 1541, 6,634, of whom 3,572 were 
whites, 1,714 free-coloured, and 1,348 slaves. It has 
a mineral spring and baths, which, from their vicinity 
to the cap., are much resorted to. There are also 
bituminous springs in the vicinity. The bay forms 
part of the port of Havana.—The jurisdiction com- 
prises 1 town, 2 pueblos, and 2 caserios. Pop. in 
1841, 16,519, of whom 9,001 were employed in the 


GUANABO, a small town of the island of Cuba, 
on the road from Havana to Sta-Maria-del-Rosario, 


9m. SE from the former, and 6 m. WNW from the 


latter. 

GUANACACHE (Lacos pe), an extensive and 
irregularly-outlined sheet of water in the La Plata 
prov. of San Juan, intersected-by the parallel of 31° 
45° 5 lat., and the meridian of 68° 40° W. It seems 
to be an expansion of the San Juan, which flows 
into it from the N, and of the Mendoza from the 5; 
and on its side is connected by the Rio Cruces with 
a large morass, which the Desaguadero connects 
with the complicated water-system of the provs. of 
Mendoza and San Luis. 
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GUANACAS (Paramo bE), a group of moun- 
tains in New Grenada, in the dep. of the Cauca, at 
the junction of the E, W, and central chains of the 
An 


— 
“* 
‘ 





larly along the Rio-Grande, and produces sugar, oil, 
wine, pepper, oranges, lemons, mulberries, and nopal. 
The mineral wealth of this state renders it one of 
the most important of the Mexican confederacy. Of 
a total of 30,000,000 dollars, the estimated amount of 
the gold and silver production of the Mexican mines 
in 1850, this prov. yielded nearly 15,000,000, The La 
Luz vein is of immense richness. Industry and the 
arts have made considerable progress in G. within the 
last few years; but its commerce is yet chiefly with 
Mexico, and nearly limited to the exportation of the 
precious metals. This state, in 1803, contained a pop. 
| of 517,300 souls, one-third of whom were Indians, on 
asurface of 911 sq. leagues. In 1825, the governor 
reported the pop. at only 382,829 souls. From (Oct. 
1824 to Oct. 1825, its revenue amounted to 247,810 
| piastres, and its disbursements to 264,010 piastres. It 
is divided into 33 parishes, and comprises the 3 cities 
of G., Celaya or Zelaya, and Salmatica, besides the 
towns of San-Miguel-el-Grande, Dolores, San-Fe- 
lipe, Salamanca, Irrapuato, and San-Bartolo, and 
the new mining town of La Luz. 

The city of Sanra-FE-pE-GUANAXUATO—or, as it 
is Sometimes written and pronounced, GonnasoaTo 
—is situated in N lat. 21° 0’ 15”, in a narrow valley 
of the Sierra-de-Santa-Rosa. “Nothing can be 
more ruinous and gloomy,” says the author of Notes 
on Mexico, “than the approach to the city; but, on 
leaving the bed of the river, we ascended a steep 
projecting rock, and entered a street, skirting a ra- 
vine, supported by a lofty stone wall, having houses 
on only one side of it. We soon found ourselves in 
the heart of the town, winding along crooked, narrow 
streets, and across open spaces, which cannot be 
called squares, for they are irregular and of inde- 
scribable forms, most of them filled with market- 
stalls. The houses present a very singular appear- 
ance. They are spacious and well-built, of hewn 
stone, but the fronts have been newly painted, and 
of the gayest colours: light green is the favourite, 
and some exhibit white, green, and red, which are 
now the national colours of Mexico.” The city of 
G. was founded by the Spaniards in 1545. The first 
mine that was worked was that of San Barnabé, 
situated 5 leagues from the city, which was dis- 
| covered the same year. and 20 years before the dis- 
covery of the great mother-vein. It was constituted 
a town in 1619, and invested with the privileges of a 
city in 1741. According to M. Humboldt, the pop. 
of G., in 1802, was, within the city, 41,000,—in the 
| suburbs and adjacent mines, 29,600,—total, 70,600. 
| But from a census taken in May 1822, the inhabitants 
of the city appear to have been then only 15,379, and 
the total pop. of the city and mines only 35,733.— 
The principal mine wroughi here is the great Valen- 
ciana, from which more silver has been extracted 
than from any other. It is the largest in the world, 

and was discovered about a century ago by a young 
Spaniard of the name of Obregon. He had no pro- 
perty, but was assisted by a shopkeeper in the nei 
bourhood. In a short time each partner annually 
shared profits to the amount of £250,000! During 
the revolution, the machinery was destroyed by fire, 
and the water accumulated to such a degree that it 
could not be extracted by the slender means pos- 
sessed by the natives, which is, drawing it from the 
shafts in skins worked by a species of rough wooden 
machinery, called a malacate; but since the mine 
has been in the ion of the Anglo-Mexican 
company, several steam-machinery has been used 
to drain the mine of water. It is not so productive 
| now as formerly, and the great vein of silver ore is” 
supposed to be nearly exhausted in its supplies _ | 
The mine has three grand shafts for drawing off the. | 110 
water, and bringing the large ores to the surface y= 
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GUANACATI, a river of New Grenada, which 
takes its rise in the mountains in the central part of 
the isthmus of Panama, runs SW, and throws itself 
into the bay of Panama, to the NW of the Rio 
Chiman. It has a total course of abont 30 m., 
through a country of great beauty and fertility. 

GUANAHANI. See Saw Satvapor. 

GUANAHUCA, a volcano of Chili, in the chain 
of the Andes, on the confines of Araucania and Pa- 
tagonia, to the SE of the volcano of Osorno, and 
129 m. SE of Valdivia. 

GUANAJA. See Bowacca. 

GUANAJAY, a town of Cuba, in the Departe- 
mento-Occidental, near Havana. Pop. 2,908. 

1} GUANAJIVE, a headland of the W coast of the 
island of Porto-Rico, near the mouth of a small 
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river of the same name, in N lat. 18° 12’. . 
GUANAMBU, or Jvuanamsv, a river of New 
| Grenada, in the dep. of Cauca, which takes its rise 
on the W side of the Paramo-de-Guanacas, and 
after an impetuous course to the W, falls into the 
Patia, on the 1. bank. / 
GUANAPALO, a river of New Grenada, in the 
dep. of Boyaca, which takes its rise 75 m. SW of | 
Casanare; rans E; and joins the Meta, on the r. 
bank, to the SW of the confluence of the Pauto, 
aud after a course of about 60m. It is navigable 
» for small boats, and its waters abound with fish. 
GUANAPARO, a large river of Venezuela, which, 
under the name of Bocomo, rises to the S of Trux- 
illo; flows 5; then bends round to the E; and then 
flows ENE, under its name G., to the Portuguesa, 
which it joins on the r. bank, in N lat. 8° 9’, 
GUANAPE, a port of Pern, in the prov. of Trux- 
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| , illo, on the Pacific, to the W of Virn. It possesses 
|; little security, and is consequently but little fre- 
|; quented. Opposite this port are 4 small islands 
| which bear the same name. 
|; - GUANAPU. See Uanart, 
GUANARE, a river of Venezuela, in the dep. of 
the Orinoco, which descends from the E side of the 
' Paramo-de-la-Rosa; bathes the walls of the town of 
| the same name; and, after a total course, in a gen- 
. erally ESE direction, of 126 m., joins the Bocono, 
| on the lL. bank.—The town of G. is 72 m. SE of 
) Truxillo, and 279m. SSW of Caracas. Pop. 12,300. 
\ The streets are spacious and well laid out: and al- 
| though possessing little elegance, the houses are 
| } generally well-built. It has an hospital, and a large 
|; and richly adorned parish-church. The wealth of 
|} the inhabitants consists chiefly in cattle and mules, 
: which they export in immense numbers to Coro, 
gS ea and Guayana. This town was founded 
, in 1593, 
GUANARITO, a town of Venezuela, in the dep. 
| of Apure, between the Bocono and Guanare, 38 m. 








| SE of Guanare, and 105 m. ENE of Varinas. 
} GUANAXUATO, or Guansuatr, a province of 
Mexico, comprising the ancient intendancy of the 
| same name; bounded on the N by the states of Za- 
; catecas and San-Lnis-Potosi; on the E by that of 
| Queretaro; on the § by Michoacan; and on the W 
| by Guadalaxara or Xalisco: It lies wholly on the 
ridge of the Cordilleras, the most elevated point 
{ being, according to Humboldt, 1,539 toises, or 9,840 
‘ ft., above the level of the sea. The Rio-Grande 
|; skirts its 5 frontier, on its passage towards the lake 
; of Chapala. There are no other important streams. 
The climate is in general agreeable; but epidemicsare 
'} frequent; and the country was ravaged by a disease 
| \ of this species in 1823. The soil is fertile, particu- 
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but the works are carried on in different galleries 
underground, reached by means of rude steps hewn 
in the solid rock. These galleries, called despachos, 
are very numerous. The depth from the mouth of 
the mine is very great, and the Indian miners have 
to ascend and descend several times in the course 
of the day, The heat at the bottom of the mine is 
excessive, being upwards of 110°. During 1849, 
8,000,000 silver dollars were coined at G., and in 
1350, 12,000,000. The ore yields from 9 to 15 per 
cent. of gold, and about 700,000 dollars in gold were 
coined in 1850. The annual receipts of the Santa- 
Lucia mine have for some years been 2,400,000 
dollars from the sale of ores. 

GUANCABAMBA, a river of South America, 
which has its source on the E side of the Andes, 
near a village of the same name, in Ecuador, in the 
dep. of Assuay; rons 5 along the confines of the 
prov. of Jaen and Peru; then turns FE, and after a 
total course of 105 m., joins the Tunguragua on the 
1. bank, 15 m. SSW of Jaen-de-Bracamoros. It is 
not navigable, in consequence of the number of falls 
which occur in its course.—The vEaer of G. is 69 
m. WNW of Jaen-de-Bracamoros, on the road from 
that town to Loxa, in the midst of the Andes, at an 
alt. of 6,560 ft. above sea-level, and to the SE of the 
remains of a fine road formed by the Incas, between 
Cuzco and Assuay. 

GUANCABELICA, or Hvancavetica, a pro- 
vince in the central part of Peru, bounded on the N 


by Tarma; on the E and SE by that of Guamanga; | 


and on the SW, W, and NW, by the intendaney of 
Lima, comprising an area 134 m. in length and 102 


m. at its greatest breadth. It is situated on the E_ 


side of the Andes, and helenae its entire extent to 
the basin of the Mantaro, e principal rivers by 


which it is watered are the Jauja, and its affluent 


the Rio-de-Sal. It contains also several lakes, of 
which Choclococha is the largest. The climate is 
generally cold, and the only agricultural productions 
which can be snuecessfully cultivated here are wheat, 
maize, and potatoes. The pastures, however, are 
excellent, and maintain great numbers of cattle and 
sheep; the latter are noted for the excellence of their 


wool. The mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, and | 


mercury which this prov. contains, form its principal 
wealth. It isdivided into4 districts, viz., Angaraes, G., 
Castro-Vireina, and Tayacaxa. Pop. in 1802, 30,900, 
of whom 2,460 were Spaniards and Creoles. The 
town of G, is situated in an elevated valley of the 
Andes, on a river which throws itself into the Janja, 
66 m. W of Guamanga, and 168 m. SE of Lima. 
Pop. 5,156, of whom 600 are Spaniards and Creoles. 
It is noted as the metropolis of the surrounding 
mining district.” 

GUANCHACO, a village 

rov. and 6 m. NW of Tr 
rhe harbour is open, and possesses little shelter; its 
entrance also is obstructed by a bar of sand, but it is 
notwithstanding frequently put into by vessels from 
Lima and Panama. 

GUANCHO, a high conical hill in the prov. of 
Shoa, in Abyssinia, midway between Aliu-Amba 
and Farri, the residence of the state-gaoler and col- 
lector of duties upon that frontier. Dr. C. Johnston, 
in 1842, found 5 princes of the blood royal confined 
here, some of whom had been prisoners for above 30 


ears. 
i GUANDACOL, a department and town of the 
ec of La Rioja, in the La Plata federacy. The 

ep. lies to the W, beyond the Famatima range, and 
along the base of the cordillera of Chili; and contains 
a pop. of about 1,500, chiefly congregated in the 
towns of G. and Vinchina. 


_  GUANDU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
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and port of Peru, in the | 
axillo, on the Pacific, | 





de-Janeiro, formed by the union of the Rio-des- 


Lages with the Santa~-Anna, and flowing into the 
bay of Angra-dos-Reis. 

GUANERO, a-river of Venezuela, in the dep. of 
the Apure, which has its source on the E side of the 
Sierra-de-Merida, 75 m. W of Varinas, and runs 
first E, then SE, and after a total course of about 
105 m., joins the Apure on the |. bank. 

GUANGUE, or GaNnova, a river which has its 
source in Abyssinia, in the kingdom of Amhara, on 
the N side of the mountains which form the NW 
boundary of the prov. of Dembea; enters Nubia; 
aud after a rapid course in a N direction of about 
413 m., joins the Tacazze on the lL. bank, in N lat. 

ot’, 
GUANHAENS, a river and village of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes. The v. is 15 m. E of 
Villa-do-Principe, and stands on the banks of the’ 
river, which, descending from the mountain to the 
NE of Villa-do-Principe, flows into the Rio-do- 
Peixe, an affluent of the Santo-Antonio. 

GUANICA, a bay of the 5 coast of Porto-Rico, 
m N lat. 18° 5’. It is about 12 m. from E to W, 
and 6 m. in breadth. It contains several islands, 
but is well-sheltered, and affords excellent anchorage. 

GUANIPA (Mersa-De), an elevated sandy plateau 
of Venezuela, in the dep. of the Orinoco, and § part 
of the prov, of Cumana, from 105 to 120 m. in 
breadth. It contains a marsh which forms the source 
of several rivers. 

GUANO, a town of Eenador, 12m. NE of Rio- 
bamba, on a small river of the same name, in a fer- 
tile and salubrious locality, in the midst of the 
Andes, Woollen stockings are extensively manu- 
factured here, and form a considerable article of 
trade.—Also an islet on the coast of Bolivia, about 
a 4m. NW of Leading Bluff. 

GUANTA, or Hvuanta, a province and town of 
Peru, in the dep. of Ayacucho, watered on the E 
by the Apurimac, and on the N and W by the Man- 
taro, The climate is mild, and im the valleys ex- 
tremely warm. The soil produces sugar, cocoa-nuts, 
and fruit of all kinds, and the forests abound with 
fine timber and medicinal herbs, The town is 27 m. 
N of Guamanga, near the confluence of the Cangallo 
or Mantaro, and the Rio-de-Sal. 

GUANTANAMO, a port of Cuba, on the SE 
coast of the island, 48 m, SE of Santiago-de-Cuba, 
and 60 m. WSW of Baracoa, in N Ist. 60°, and W 
long. 77° 35’, It is capacious, and will float vessels 
of the greatest burden. The Anna-Amarga and 
several other streams flow into it. It was named 
Cumberland by Admiral Vermont who landed here 
in 1741. 

GUANTAYAYA, 4 village of Peru, 14 leagues E 
of Iquique, in the vicinity of extensive saltpetre 
mines, The whole surrounding country is encrusted 
with saline substances, and rests on 4 stratified sali- 
ferous alluvium. The mine consists of a hard stra- 
tum of the nitrate, between 2 and 3 ft. thick, mingled 
with a little of the sulphate of soda and a good deal 
of common salt. This stratum lies close beneath 
the surface, and follows for a length of 150 m, the 
margin of a grand basin or plain, manifestly once a 
lake, at an alt. of 3,500 ft, above the Pacific. 

GUANUCO, or Huayrco, a province and town 
of Pern, in the E part of the intendancy of Tarma, 
bounded on the N by the intendancy of Truxillo; om 
the E by the territory of the independent Indians; 
on the S by the prov. of Tarma; and on the W by 
those of Conchucos and Guamalies. It is 60 m. in 
length, and 39 m. im breadth, and is watered by 


several rivers, the principal of which, called the 
Huallaga or Guannco, aya by the uniom of 


The climate is mild atid) 
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salubrious, and the soil produces abundantly all 
sorts of grain and fruit, and cotton. Cattle are 
reared in great numbers in the higher districts. The 


silver mines here are of little value. Pop. 16,826, of 


whom 6,214 are Spaniards and Creoles.—The town, 
which is the capital of the prov., is situated near the 
1, bank of the Huallaga, 111 m. NNW of Tarma, 
and 165 m. NE of Lima. It was formerly large and 
populous, and still contains the ruins of some fine 


_ edifices which belonged to the Incas. 


GUANUROS, an Indian tribe of Brazil, who inhabit the dis- 
trict between the Jurua and Teffe, in the prov. of Rio Negro. 

GUANZATE, a village of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 8 m, SSW of Como, district and 2 
m. ESE of Appiano. Pop. 1,150. 

GUAPACHOS, a nomerons Indian tribe of La Plata, who in- 
habit the forests situated between the Vermejo and Salado, in 
the intendency of Salta. 

GUAPEY, or Rro-Granpe-pDE-La-PLata, a large 
river of Bolivia, which has its source on the E side 
of the Sierras Altissimas, 30 m. NW of Oropesa; 
runs ESE, passes near the town of Cochabamba, and 


forms the lme of separation between the prov. of 


that name and those of Charcas and Paraguay. It 
then bends SW; makes a circuit from SW to NW 
in passing to the § of the Sierras Altissimas, through 
the Valle Grande; a little to the W of the meridian 
of 63° W, turns N, and gradually bends round to- 
wards the W, and flowing NW, unites with the Ma- 
more, nearly under the parallel of 16° 5 lat., after a 
total course of abont 600 m. Its principal afiluents 
are the Sara on the r., and on the L. the Pesca and 
the Tbabu. 


GUAPI-ACU, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 


Rio-de-Janceiro, rising in the Cordilheira-dos-Orgaos, 
and joining the Rio-Piracinunga. 

GUAPI-MIRIM, a river and town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, rising in the Serra-dos- 
Orgeos, and flowing by a N course into the bay of 
Nitherohi. The town and parish are situated upon 
the river, and have a pop. of about 2,000. 

GUAPO, a bay of the W coast of the island of 
Trinidad, between points Courbarie and Guapo, in 
N lat. 10° 12’. It is 6 m. in length, and 14 m. in 
breadth; and receives a small river of the same 


name. 

GUAPORE’, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Matto - Grosso, 
Parexis, 84 m. NE of Villa-Bella, which is in 8 lat. 
15° 5’. It runs first 5, and then W; afterwards 
bends NW, passes Villa-Bella, and takes its course 
through an extensive but still little-known country 
to the confines of Peru, along which it flows for a 
considerable distance; on the common frontier of 
Brazil, Pern, and Bolivia, it joins the Mamore in § 


lat. 11° 54’ 46", when the united streams take the name | 


of Madeira. The total course of this river is esti- 
mated at 630m. Of its numerous affluents the prin- 
cipal are, the Sarare, Galera, Candes, Cabexi, Piolho, 
Alcaide, Guraimbaira, Si0-Maquen, Sio-Simao, Can- 
tarios, and Sao-Domingo, all of which descend from 


the mountains of Urucumanacu and Geral, and flow | streams which flow to the Atlantic. 


into the G, on the r. On the 1. it receives the 
Alégre, Paragua, Bauris, and Ilomamas. Several 
establishments have been erected on the banks of 
this river by the Portuguese, the most important of 
which is the fort of Principe-da-Beira. An insigni- 
ficant canal in the vicinity of the Brazilian Villa- 
Bella would, according to Humboldt, suffice to con- 
nect the basin of the G. with that of the Paraguay 
and effect an unbroken water-communication from 
Buenos-Ayres to the mouth of the Orinoco. There 
are, however, 5 falls on this river. In 1742 Mannel 
de Lima, with a party of Indians and Mulattoes, 
descended in a canoe by the G. and the Amazon; 
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having its source in the Campos- | 


same name. 





and this voyage has been frequently made since. It 
requires from 10 to 12 months for a loaded canoe to 
ascend from Para by the Amazon, Madeira, and G. 

GUAQULARIS, an Indian tribe of Peru, who inhabit the ter- 
ritory to the r. of the Puruz, and near the Brazilian frontier. 

GUARACARO, a navigable river of Trinidad, 
which takes its rise near the centre of the island, to 
the W of the marsh of Ortoire; rans WSW ; and after 
a course of 12 m. throws itself into the gulf of Paria 
to the 8 of Piedras point. 

GUARAIGUACL, a river of Brazil, in the prov, 
of Pernambuco, which runs SE, and after a course 
of about 30 m. throws itself into the Atlantic. 

GUARAJUS (Sao-AntTonro-pos-), a small town 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso, district of 
Jaruena, near the |. bank of the Guapore, and 210 
m. NW of Villa-Bella. In the vicinity are several 
mines not now wrought. 

GUARAMBARE, a river of La Plata, in the 
intendancy of the Paraguay, which descends from a 
branch of the Sierra-Amambahy; runs SW ; and after 
dividing into several arms joins the Paraguay 165 m. 
Nof Assumption. It has a total course of about 150 


| m.—Also an Indian establishment, in the intendancy 


and near the 1. bank of the Paraguay, 18 m. SE of 
Assumption. | 


GUARANIS, or Guarasyts, an Indian tribe of La Plata, who 
inhabit the banks of the lagune of Ybera, and of the Parana and 
Uruguay rivers, and their affluents, in the SE part of the intend- 
ancy of the Paraguay, and the NE of that of Buenos- Ayres. 


yres. They 
are an active, robust, and warlike people, and at the period of the 


first visits of the Jesuits were much addicted to depredatory 
warfare. In 1630, the number of their adult pop. was estimated 
at 70,000, It has since been reckoned at not leas than 200,000, 
inclusive of 40,000 men capable of bearing arms. 

GUARANIS, Guarasnos, or GOTARAONIANS, a tribe of Indians 
in Venezuela, who inhabit the delta of the Orinoco. They are 


| tall, well-made and vigorous, and paler in complexion than their 
aboriginal compatriots, occasioned by the damp and shade in 
| which they habitually live. The tracts they occupy being sub- 


merged at high tide, they construct their dwellings in the mu- 
richi trees which grow in the swamps, and subsist on the pro- 
duce of that species of palm-tree, and on fish and dried roots. 
They manufacture hammocks, cordage, canoes, baskets made 
from the filaments of the palm-tree, and some other articles, 
which, with apes, parrots, and fish, they barter at Trinidad for 
mirrors, beads, fish-hooks, arrow-points, hatchets, fire-arma, 
and brandy, of which they are inordinately fond. They are 
hospitable and lively in disposition, but cruel and vindictive 
when irritated, and implacable in their enmity to their former 
oppressors the Spaniards. Their only dress consists of an apron 
descending from the girdle. Their number is estimated at 10,000. 


GUARAPARL, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Espirito-Santo, on the Atlantic, at the mouth of the 
Guarapari-do-Sul, 51 m. SSW of Nossa-Senhora- 
da-Victoria, in 5 lat. 20° 43’. The houses are | 
one story in height, and the streets are unpaved. 
Except the parish church, it has no buildings worthy 
of notice. Cotton and the balsam of Pern are exten- 
sively cultivated in the environs. ~ 

GUARAPARI (Serra pe), a chain of mountains 
in Brazil, in the prov. of Espirito-Santo. It makes 


part of the Serra-do-Mar, and extends SSW from 


the Rio-Santa-Maria to the Camapuan, a distance of 
nearly 75 m. It is intersected by the Itopemirim, 
Piuma, Guarapari-do- Norte, and several other 


GUARAPARI-DO-NORTE, a river of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Espirito-Santo, which has its source 
on the confines of the prov. of Minas-Geraes, runs E, 
and throws itself into the Atlantic 21m. 5 of Nossa- 
Senhora-da-Victoria, and 83 m. NNE of Guarapari, 
after a course of about 75 m. 

GUARAPARI-DO-SUL, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Espirito-Santo, which takes its rise on the 5 
side of the Serra-de-Guarapari, and after a course 
of 45 m. falls into the Atlantic, at the town of the 


GUARAPICHE, a river of Venezuela, in thedep 
of the Orinoco, formed by the union of several -y 
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streams which descend from the Cerros-de-Bergan- 
tin. It runs NE across a coun 


of Cumana, after a course of about 120 m., 75 of 
which are by te Its principal affluents are the 
Colorado, Gua 
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great extent covered with wood. 

GUARAPUABA (Campos-pE-), extensive plains 
in Brazil, in the prov. of Saio-Paolo, and NW part of 
the comarca of Curytiba. They are watered by the 
Paranapema and Ivahy. 

GUARATIBA, a headland of Brazil. in the proy. 
and district of Rio-de-Janeiro, near the mouth of a 
small river of the same name, to the E of the island 
of Marambaya, and 30 m. SW of Iio-de-Janeiro, in 
S lat, 28° 3’ 50”.—Also a town and parish of Brazil, 
in the prov. and 30 m. ESE of Rio-de-Janeiro. 
Pop. 4,000. 

UARATINGUETA’, a town of Brazil, in the 
‘prov., comarca, and 141 m. NE of Siio-Paolo, situ- 
ated in an extensive savannah, near the r. bank of 
the Parahiba. It has a parish church, and possesses 
a considerable trade in sugar and tobacco, both of 
which are cultivated in the locality. The Indian 
name of this v. gives a favourable specimen of the 





sun turns back;’ and in fact the tropic of Capricorn 
is scarcely a degree 5S of it.—Spzix. 

GUARATUBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Minas-Geraes, comarea of Cerro-do-Frio, which has 
its source on the W side of the mountains of Gram- 
Mogol, runs NNW, and joins the Rio-Verde, on the 
r. bank, 54 m. above the confluence of that river 
with the Rio-Francisco, and after a course of about 
185 m. Its principal affluent is the Pacuhy, which 
it receives on the r—aAlso a river in the same prov., 
in the comarca of he ba which has its source 
near the N confines of the prov. of Santa Catherina, 
runs E, and throws itself into the Atlantic, near the 
town of the same name, and after a course of about 
60 m. 

GUARATUBA, or Vitia-Nova-pe-S.-Luiz, a 
town of Brazil, in the prov. and 219 m. SW of Siio- 
Paolo, comarca and 69 m. ESE of Curytiba, on the 
r. bank of a river of the same name, near the Atlantic. 


e as large as the Zambeze. 

GUARAYOS, a tribe of Indians, who inhabit a district of Boli- 
via between the 15th and 16th parallels, to the E of the Baures, 
and W of the Paragan rivers. They are anthropophagi, fierce, 
warlike, and of nomadic habits. They give their name to a range 
of mountains of inconsiderable elevation, dividing Brazil in this 
quarter from Bolivia, which extends in a crescent form from the 
Guapore to San Miguel, a space of 375 m. 

GUARCINO, a town of the Pontifical States, in 
the del. and 12 m. N of Frosinone, on the r. bank of 
the Cosa. Pop. 2,200. — : ¢ 

GUARCO, a port of Peru, in the intendancy of 
Lima, prov. and 6 m. W of Canete. It possesses 
little shelter, and is capable of receiving small vessels 


only. 

' GUARDA, a comarca and town of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Beira, 44 m. ESE of Viseu, and 63 m. 
E of Coimbra, near the r. bank of the Mondego. 
Pop. 2,300. It is defended by ancient walls, flanked 
with towers, and by a citadel; and has a fine cathe- 
dral, 4 parish-churches, 2 convents, a seminary, 2 
hospitals, and a college. The episcopal palace ig an 
edifice of great extent, but of mean architecture. 
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little known, | 
and throws itself into the gulf of Paria, 99 m. ESE 


tar, Caripe, Punceres, Tigre, and | 
Guayuta. The upper part of its course is obstructed | 
by trunks of trees. The country through which it | 
flows appears fertile, but is uncultivated and to a | 


4m. from the shore of the Ionian sea. 


talent for observation possessed by the aboriginal | 
inhabitants: for it signifies ‘the place where the | 


with towers, and has a small port defended hy a fort, 


GUARAVA, a river of Lower Guinea, in the E 
og of Benguela. It is little known, but is said to. 


This town occupies the site of the ancient Lancia- | 
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name. Several engagements took place here between 
the French and English in 1810 and 1811.—The 
comarea or district of G. contained 165,461 inhabi- 
tants in 1836, 

GUARDA. See Garpa. 

GUARDAFUI (Care), or Ras-Assenrr, a hold 
cape which forms the most easterly point of Africa, 
at the extremity of the coast of Ajan and of the 
kingdom of Adel, in N lat. 11° 49’, E long. 51° 20’ 
[iicner]. It was the Aromatum promontorium of the 

iddle ages. ‘The adjoining country is exceedingly ~ 
beautiful and well-watered, and enjoys a salubrious, 
climate. 

GUARDAMAR, a town of Spain, in Valencia, in 
the prov. and 21 m. SW of Alicante. Pop. 3,238. 
Tt is built in an amphitheatral form, on a mountain, 
near the entrance of the Segura into the Mediterra- 
nean. It has a castle, now in ruins, and an hospital, 
and possesses several oil-mills. It suffered much 
from an earthquake in 1823. In the environs are 
quarries of gypsum and several saline springs. 

GUARDAMIGLIO, a village of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the del. of Lodi, 4m. N of Piacenza. Pop. 
1,530. 

GUARDAVALLE, atown of Naples, in the prov. 
of Calabria-Ultra, district and 29 m. 3 of Catanzare, 
Pop. 2,600. 


gl 


Important fairs are held here. 

GUARDAVENETA, a village of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the prov. of Polesina, 8 m. SSE of Rovigo, 
district and 4 m. W of Crespino, on the 1. bank of 
the Po. Pop. 1,700. 

GUARDIA, a town of Naples, in’ the prov. of 
Calabria-Citra, district and § m. N of Paola, 2 m. 
from the shore of the Mediterranean. Pop. 1,500. 
It was founded by an Albanian colony in the reign 
of Frederick IL 

GUARDIA (La), a town of Spain, in Andalnsia, 
in the prov. and 5 m. SE of Jaen, at the foot of 
Mount San Cristobal. Pop. 1,448. ‘The streets are 
straight but steep, and, with the exception of an old 
castle and a convent, it has no buildings worthy of 
notice.— Also a town in Galicia, in the prov. and 46 
m. SSW of Vigo, on the shore of the Atlantic, on 
the r. bank of the embouchure of the Minho. | Pop. 
2,413. It is surrounded by ruinous walls, flanked 
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a convent, and an hospital. Hosiery and tape are 
manufactured here, and form, with the produce of 
the sardine fisheries, its chief articles of trade.—_ 
Also a town in New Castile, in the prov. and 18 m. 
ESE of Toledo, on a rocky ridge, near the r. bank 
of the Cedron. Pop, 3,316. It has a convent, and 
possesses a manufactory of common cloth and of 
saltpetre. This town was erected for the defence of 
the district from the incursions of the Moors, and 
still contains the remains of extensive fortifications. 
In the environs are several gypsum-quarries.—Also 
a walled town in Old Castile, in the prov. and 9 m. 
NNW of Logrono, on a height which commands the 
surrounding district. Pop. 2,246. It has a fortress 
and aconvent. Inthe 12th cent. it was a place of 
considerable strength, and sustained several sieges. 
GUARDIA (Monte Detia), a summit of the 





| island of Lipari, about 1 m. to the 8 of the town 


of that name. 
GUARDIA-ALFIERI, or Guarprariera, atown 
of Naples, in the prov. of Sannio, district and 6 m. W 


of Larino, and 20m. NE of Campobasso, on the brow 

of a hill near the 1. bank of the Biferno, Pop. 1,800. 

It is a bishop's see. A fair is held here once a-year. 

In the environs are a gypsum-quarry and a mineral 

spring. ia 
GUARDIA - SAN- FRAMONDI, or Guarpra=)_ | 

DELLE-SoLE, a town of Naples, capital of a cant, in y) 
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the prov. of the Terra-di-Lavoro, district and 14 m. 
SE of Piedmonte, and 24 m. ENE of Capua. Pop. 
3,600. It has several churches, a convent, and an 
hospital, and possesses extensive tanneries. 
GUARDIAGRELE, -a town of Naples, cap. of a 
cant. in the prov. of Abruzzo-Citra, district and 12 
m. SSE of Chieti. Pop. 6,190. It has 4 parish- 
churches and 3 convents. 
GUARDIA-LOMBARDA, a town of Naples, in 
the prov. of the Principato-Ultra, district and 5 m. 


“NE of Santo Angelo-di-Lombardi, on the r. bank of 


the Lombarda. Pop. 3,000. ) 
GUARDIA-PERTICARA, a town of Naples, in 
the prov. of Basilicate, district and 27 m. SE of 


Potenza, between two small affluents of the Sauro. | 


Pop. 1,470. 

UARDIA-REGIA, a town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Sannio, district and 21 m. ESE of Isernia, 
eant. and 5 m. SE of Bojano, on the N declivity of 
Monte-Matese. Pop.1,400. It has a parish-church, 
an abbey, and an hospital. 

GUARDISTALLO, a village of Tuscany, in the 
comp. and 38 m. 5 of Pisa. Pop. 1,140. 

GUARDO, a town of Spain, in the proy. of Pa- 
lencia, 17 m. WSW of Cervera, and 41 m. N of 
Carrion, on the |. bank of the river of that name, 
which is here crossed by astone-bridge. Pop. 800. 
Pottery, linen, and charcoal are manufactured here 
in large quantities. 

GUARE, a river of Venezuela, in the dep. of the 
Orinoco, which has its source on the W side of the 
Cerros-de-Bergantin; runs first W, then NW: and 


falls into the Unare, on the r. bank, 57 m. SW of 


Barcelona, and after a course of about 105 m. 
GUARENA, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, in 

the proy. of Badajoz, 14 m. SE of Merida, and 36 
m. N of Llerena. Pop. 2,368. 
_ GUARENE, a commune and village of Piedmont, 
in the div. of Coni, prov. and 3 m. N of Alba, near 
the 1. bank of the Tanaro. Pop. 2,368. It has a 
castle. 

_GUARFICUS. a tribe of Indians in Brazil, who inhabit the 
Neon between the Jutay and Amazon, in the prov. of the Rio 
GUARGA, or Erevrma, a river of Marocco, in 
the prov. of Fez, which has its source in a branch of 
the Atlas, runs W, and joins the Sebu, on the r. 
bank, after a course of about 120 m. 


in § lat. 7° 35°, and W long. 64° 20’. It discharges 
itself by a short outlet into the Madeira. 
GUARICO, a river of Veneznela, which takes its 


rise to the SE of the lake of Valencia, and 60 m. | 


SW of Caracas; runs E, passing to the S of S. Se- 
bastian-de-los-Reyes; then bends first S, then SW, 
turns again to the 8, and taking at last a SE direc- 
tion, jos the Apure, on the 1. bank, 39 m. above 
the confluence of that river with the Orinoco, and 
after a course of about 240 m. Its principal affluent 
is the Uritucu, which it receives on the |. 

GUARICO (Carr), a rocky headland of Cuba, 
48 m. NW of Point Maysi, the E extremity of the 
island, in N lat. 20° 39”. 

GUARICURA, an island of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Para, in the Amazon, opposite the confluence of 
the Guajara and Parnu, and a little above that of the 
Xingu. Its length is about 45 m., and its greatest 
breadth 18m. The branch of the river which bathes 
it on the 5 is named the Yaraucu. 


GUARINO, a river of New Grenada, in the dep. | 


of Cundinamarca, which descends from the E. side 
of the Sierra-di-Guali, rans ESE, and joins the Map- 
dalena, on the |. bank, 6 m. N of Honda, after a 


}  GUARINUMAS, a tribe of Indians, in Brazil, who inhabit the 


f course of 39 m. 


a a 


but is well-frequented; and has go 
| Firewood is the principal article of export. 


| town of Peru, in the N 


| inhabit the Serras-di-Frecheira 





banks of the Madeira, and the Massi, and of Lake Guaria in the 
prov, of Para. 

GUARIPTI, a river of Peru, in the intendancy of 
Lima, and prov. of Ica. It has its source on the 
SW side of the Andes, runs SW, and throws itself 
into the Pacific, near Palpa, in 5S lat. 14° 52", and 
after a course of 69m. Its principal affluent is the 


| Rio-Grande. 


GUARISAMEY, a town of Mexico, in the state 
of Chihuahua, 78m. WSW of Durango. Pop. 3,800. 
It is the chief town of the important mining district 
in which it is situated. 

GUARISIP.A, a large island of the Orinoco, 225 
m. SE of Cumana, and 120 m. above the principal 
mouth of that river. 

GUARMEY, a town of Peru, in the intendancy 
of 'Tarma, prov. and 90 m. SSE of Santa, and 168 
m. NW of Lima, on a small river of the same name, 
near its entrance into the Pacific. Baa = is small, 

anchorage. 
The 
town is about 2 m. to the NE of the anchorage. 
Pop. 500. 

GUARO, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 59 m. W of Malaga, on the sierra of the 
same name. Pop. 2,119. It has a considerable 


| trade in fruit. 


GUAROCHIRI, or Guarocurra, a province and 
] art of the intendancy of 
Lima, and on the W side of the Andes, It is bounded 
on the N and NE by the prov. of Canta; on the SE 
by the intendaney of Guancabelica; on the § by the 
nisi of Yanyos and Cercado; and on the W by the 
ast-named prov. and that of Chancay; and comprises 
an area 155 m. in length, and 42 m. in breadth, 
The principal rivers by which it is watered are the 
Rimac, Caraballo, and Pasamayo, all of which flow 
into the Pacific. The valleys are fertile and well- 
cultivated, producing grain and fruit in great abun- 
dance. Silver, cobalt, antimony, and coal exist here 
in considerable quantities; but from the difficulty of 
transit they are but little wrought. Pop. 12,024, of 
whom 225 are Spaniards. The town, which is the 
capital of the above prov., is 69 m. E of Lima, at 
the foot of the Andes. 
GUARUAPO, a river of Venezuela, in the dep. 
of the Apure. It forms a considerable arm of the 


| Apure; separating from that river a littl th 
GUARIA, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, | effi Ag ide: my Serbo hatecr hae ol ga 


ux of the Tuqueque, running NE, and, after a 
course of 69 m., uniting with the Portuguesa.—Also 
& river in the dep. of the Orinoco, which takes its 


| Tise in the low and humid plains in the interior, rans 


SE, and joins the Orinoco, on the 1. bank, opposite 


 Guarisipa, after a course of about 60 m, 


GUARUS, or Gvartiyos, a tribe of Indians 


of Minas-Geraes and Rio-de-Janciro. 

‘ GUARUSVACUS, an Indian tribe of Brazil, who inhabit the 
vicinity of the E side of the Strra-di-Ibiapaba, in the NW part of 
the prov. of Pernambuco, 


GUASCAMA (Care), a headland of New Gre- 


nada, on the W coast, in the dep. of the Cauca, 156 
m. W of Popayan, near the bay of the same name, 


in N lat, 2° 30’. 
GUASILA, a village of Sardinia, in the div. of 
7 tama prov. and 24 m. N of Cagliari. Pop. 
_GUASTALLA, a district or administrative pro- 
vince, and a town of the duchy of Parma. The dis- 
trict comprises an area of about 40 sq. m., detached 
from the duchy by a distance of 12 m., and situated 
between the duchy of Modena and Austrian Lom- 
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bardy, from the latter of which it is separated by thé” 


Po. Pop. 22,573. It produces grain, rice, and f 
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in great abundance, and pastures large herds 
tle. This district formerly constituted a dachy,-}) 
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which belonged to the dukes of Mantua. It fell at] cal term in its widest application, as under the old 
the death of the last duke, in 1746, into the hands of | Spanish regime, is situated between the 8th and 18th 
the emperor, and at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, | parallels of N lat. Its shores are washed by the sea 
two years after, was ceded to Don Carlos, duke of| of the Antilles, or Caribbean sea, on the NE; and 
Parma. In 1796 it was united to the Italian repub- | by the Pacific ocean on the SW. On the NW it is 
lic, given by Napoleon to his sister Pauline, and | bounded by the Mexican territories; and on the SE 
afterwards formed part of the kingdom of Italy, until | by those of New Granada. Its greatest extent, mea- 
1815, when it was again annexed to the duchy of| sured by a line running from NW to SE, is about 
Parma.—The town, which is one of the most impor- | 1,118 m.; its greatest breadth, betwixt Cape Gracias- 
tant on the Po, is situated 19m. NE of Parma; 88 | a-Dios and Cape Desolado, 403 m. The superficial « 
m. ESE of Cremona; 90 m. SSE of Milan; and at | extent of G. as thus defined, was, according to Hum- 
an equal distance NNW of Florence, near the r. bank | boldt, 26,152 leagues of 25 to a degree, or 200,499 
of the Po, and not far from the confluence of the | Britishsq.m. ‘The most northern portion of the SW 
Crostolo. Pop. 9,554. It has a castle, a cathedral, | coast forms with that of Mexico the gulf of Tehuante- 
several churches, a public library, an episcopal ee} passing 5 we find the town of Istapa, the port of 
and a classical seminary, and a printing establish- | G., and still farther § the gulf of Fonseca, which em- 
ment; and possesses numerous silk spinning-mills, | braces a number of little islands. ‘The gulfs of Pa- 











and manufactories of silk and woollen fabrics. A. 
bronze statue of one of its dukes is its principal work | 
of art. Fairs are held three times a-year. In 1754 
the Imperialists were here defeated by the French. 
GUASU, a small kingdom of Upper Guinea, on 
the Gold coast, to the E of the kingdom of Inta, and 
NW of Dahomey Proper. It is watered by the Laka. 
GUASURIENNE, an Indian tribe who inhabit a district to 


the r. of the Rio Necro, in New Grenada, in the SE part of the 
prov. of San Juan-de-los-Llanos, 


GUATAPORL a river of New Grenada, in the 


dep. of the Magdalena, which has its source on the | 


5 side of the Sierra de Santa Marta, 66 m. 5 of the 


town of that name; rons 5; and joins the Cesare on | 
| natural boundary between N. and &. America. The 


the r. bank, after a course of about 36 m. 

GUATAQUI, a town of New Granada, in the dep. 
of Cundinamarca, 72 m. WSW of Santa-Fe-di-Bo- 
gota, on the 1. bank of the Magdalena, opposite the 
confluence of the Payti. 

GUATAVITA, a small town of New Granada, in 
the dep. of Cundinamarea, 21 m. NE of Santa-Fe- 
di-Bogota. Previous to the Spanish conquest this 
town was one of the strongest and most opulent in 
America. The number of its inhabitants does not 
now exceed 200 families, all Indians.—Near the town, 
in a wild and solitary spot on the ridge of the moun- 
tains of Zipaquira, is a lake of the same name, about 
9m. in length, surrounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, and remarkable for the depth and transparency 
of its waters. On its banks were numerous Indian 
temples, and it is said to contain treasures of great 
value, thrown in by the devotees in honour of the 
divinity who was worshipped here, and also when 
Quesada appeared with his cavalry on the plain of 
Cundinamarea. Various attempts have been made 
to drain it, and a considerable amount of treasure 
and precious stones has from time to time been re- 
covered from it. 


GUATIMA’LA, 


A state of Central America, forming the NW por- 
tion of the once extensive Spanish captain-general- 
ship so called, which comprised nearly the whole of 
Central America, and had a superficial area larger 
than that of Spain in Europe, or Chili or Peru in 
the New world. In the historical paragraph at- 
tached to this article, and likewise in the general 
article on Central America, we have slightly sketched 
the various political movements by which the term 
G. has now become restricted to a comparatively 
small portion of this magnificent country; bounded 
on the N by Yucatan and the British territory of 
Belize; on the E by Belize, the gulf of Honduras, 
and the states of Honduras and San Salvador; on 
the S by the Pacific; and on the W by the Mexican 
territory of Chiapas. 

Boundaries Extent.) G., using the geographi- 
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pagayo, and of Nicoya or Salinas, bound the little 
peninsula which terminates to the SE in Cape Blan- 
co; and the gulf of Dolce opens towards the Colum- 
bian coast. On the Caribbean coast we find the 
great gulf of Honduras, the Carataska and Chiriqui 
lagunes, and an infinite number of little islands 
sprinkled along the shore. 

Mountains.) A chain of mountains, a prolonga- 
tion of the cordillera of the Andes, crosses the SE 


frontier, and traverses the whole of this region, con- 
| tracting and expanding its branches with the breadth 


of the country. In Veragua this chain, called 5Si- 
erra-de-Canatagua, runs in a line directly contrary 
to that of the Andes, and may be regarded as a great 


chain of G., jagged with volcanic cones—of which 
above 35 have been enumerated—runs along the W 
coast, from the lake of Seong, > towards the bay of 
Tehuantepec. In the prov. of Sonsonate this chain 
is denominated Sierra-de-Apaneca. The most south- 
ern volcano is that of Barua or Varu. There are 
three volcanoes in a state of activity on the 5 shore 
of the lake of Nicaragua; and to the N of that lake 
‘several others exist, of which the most active is that 
of Malaga. The Isaleo, near San Salvador, is dis- 
tinguished by its successive eruptions in 1798, 1806, 
and 1807. In the environs of G. we remark the vol- 
canoes of Aqua and Fuego,—the former occupying 
the summit of one of the loftiest mountains of Cen- 
tral America. The voleano of Soconusco, in 15° 59’ 
N lat., terminates the G. series of volcanoes. 
Rivers.] From the summits of the mountains 


which cross the territory of G., numerous rivers de- 


scend both towards the N and the Sshores. Some 
of these are partly navigable; many others might 
easily be made so. The San-Juan discharges the 
waters of Lake Nicaragua into the Caribbean sea, 
which also receives the Blewfield, called in the upper 
rt of its course the Nueva-Segovia, the Segovia or 
Wanx, the Tonglas, the Yare or Herbias, the Poyais, 
the Roman, the Ulna, the Motagua, the Rio-Dolce 
or Rio-Golfo, and the Belize river. Amongst the 
streams which flow to the Pacific are the Rio-Dolece, 
the Estrella, the Fonseca, the Nacaome, the Sirano, 
the Lempa, the Michatoyat, the Xisalapa, the Sinta- 
lupa, and the San Miguel. In general, G. may be 
considered as one of the best-watered countries be- 
tween the tropics.—The lake of Nicaragua is 186 m. 
in length from NW to SE; 77 m. in breadth from 
NE to SW; and 465 m. in circuit. Its greatest depth 
is 40 fath.; its least 30 ft. Its waters are not brack- 
ish; and its surface is adorned with a number of pic- 
turesque islands. Its height above the level of the 
Pacific is 134 ft. It reeeives the waters of Lake 
Leon on the NW, by the river Lipitapa. Lake Leon 


or Managua, 48 m, long, by 23 m. broad, is said to be~ 


| deep enough to receive the largest vessels. The lake 
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length from E to W, and more than 4 leagues from | 


NtoS. ‘The gulf of Dolce is a large inland sheet of 
water communicating with the gulf of Honduras. 
NW from the gulf of Dolce is Lake Peten. Only 
the more prominent features of the natural geography 
of this part of the great American continent are yet 
known tous. The inland parts of Mosquitia, a large 
portion of Honduras, and the whole frontier bor- 
dering on Yucatan, are almost unknown. __ 
Climate and Productions.) At the city of G., situ- 
ated on the mean height of the table-land, the therm. 
sometimes rises to 86° in March and April, and gen- 
erally ranges between 74° and 82° about noon. The 
dry season begins towards the close of October, and 
lasts till May. In December and January the temp. 
varies from 68° to 72°. The eastern coasts of this 
conntry are the most healthy; on the shores of the 
Pacific the heat is often extreme, and Europeans are 
frequently attacked with intermittent fevers. In the 
interior the climate is greatly modified by the height 
of the country.—On the coast we frequently meet with 
a considerable extent of marshy ground; in the in- 
terior a volcanic soil abounds, lich, like all soils 
of this description, is remarkably fertile. Dense 
forests of gigantic trees cover a large proportion 
of the soil, Among the products of the forest 
are mahogany, pimento, sarsaparilla, vanilla, Pe- 
ruvian am, Brazil wood, and many kinds of 
drugs and gums The productions of the soil 
are as varied as those of Mexico; and the succes- 
sion of fruits and produce of all kinds is uninter- 
rupted throughout the year. In the prov. of Soco- 
nusco, the cocoa for the especial use of the court of 
Madrid was formerly gathered; but the two produc- 
tions of this region best known to commerce are in- 
digo and cochineal. The produce of the latter in 1825 
was valued at 400,000 piastres. Jarge plantations 
of nopal trees, on which the cochineal ‘insect sub- 
sists, are met with in the plains near the city of G., 
where the quantity of cochineal collected in fa- 
vourable seasons has amounted to from 200,000 


to 250,000 Ibs. “The cultivation of indigo,” Hum-_ 


boldt says, “which is very general in G. and 
Caraccas, is neglected in Mexico; and indigo is 


and the indigo prepared from it, anil; the former is 
the native name, the latter has passed into the 
Spanish language from the Arabic word niz or nil— 
This country is not less rich in animal than in vege- 
table productions. Besides the animals common to 
the American continent, the zorillo and quetzal occur 
here; the one a small species of fox, the other a 
large bird of a beautiful green plumage, the tail 
feathers of which are favourite ornaments with the 
natives. The razon is a beautiful party-coloured 
bird. The rivers and lakes swarm with fish, and the 
coasts afford a variety of objects of pursuit to the 
fishermen. Green turtle abounds along the Mos- 
quito shore; and manatees are plentiful. This sin- 
gular creature may be considered the connecting 
link between quadrupeds and fishes: it retains the 
fore-feet, or rather, hands of the former, with the 


tail of the eh Spending out in a horizontal direc- 


tion like a large ligators are numerous 7 
cially in the Usumasinta. Reta tthe noxious sainels 
and reptiles, not the least formidable are the warrior 
ants (Aormigas guerreras), which are double the size 
of the common ant and always move in regular 
array like an army. “ Wherever they enter a house 
they spread all over it, clear it so effectually as 
not to leave a single worm or reptile of any kind be- 
hind them when they depart.” Juarros adds to his 
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be done to them when in the house, they revenge it 
by biting or stinging the assailant, and immediately 
retreat, leaving the vermin untouched!” 

Population.] According to Humboldt, the pop. of 
|G.. in its largest sense, in 1822, did not exceed 
1,600,000 souls, viz.: 280,000 Whites, 880,000 In- 
dians, 420,000 of a mixed race of Blacks, Whites, 
and Indians, and 20,000 Blacks. His calculations, 
however, he acknowledges, in a letter to Bolivar, 
were only vague conjectures, which required to be 
rectified by accurate statistical data. Senor del 
Valle was of opinion that the pop. of G. could not 
be less, in 1824; than 2,000,000. He remarks that 
no pestilential diseases had occurred in that country 
for many years; that it had not been exposed to de- 
vastating war like Buenos-Ayres, Chili, Peru, Co- 
lombia, or New Spain; that articles of provision are 
to be met with here at lower prices than in Mexico; 
and that marriages are more prolific. In the opi- 
nion, therefore, of Senor del Valle, the pop. of G. 
might be estimated to exceed that of Venezuela, 
Pern, Chili, and perhaps of Buenos Ayres.—Half- 
kens estimates the whole pop. at 1,500,000; of whom 
he regards 125,000 as of European descent ; 500,000, 
of mixed race; and 875,000 Indians. The Europeans 
predominate in Costa-Rica. The pop. of the existing 
state of G. was estimated in 1825 at 512,120; in 
1848 at 700,000. In this latter estimate, however, 
the pop. of British Honduras and of Quesaltenango 
was included. 

Government.] G. had scarcely raised the standard 
of independence when measures were taken to nomi- 
nate a constituent assembly, by which the basis of a 
constitution, fit for a federal republic, might be ar- 
ranged, and through the medium of which it might 
be presented for approval to the five states compos- 
ing the federacy. After some months, the labours 
| of the assembly were completed. The model which 
served to guide the legislators of G., was the repub- 
lican form of the United States of America, together 
with that of Colombia. The congress, it was pro- 
vided, should be elected by the people, and halt-re- 
newed every year. Each state was to send a repre- 


’ | sentative for every 15,000 inhabitants; and the senate 

annually imported from G., where the total pro- | faed. | 

duce of the plantations amounts to the value of | 

12,000,000 livres. In G. the plant is called the he | 
0 


was to be composed of members, popularly elected, 
in the ratio of two for each state. That body was to 
have the right of sanctioning all resolutions made in 
congress; and a third part of the senate was to be 
renewed annually, the individuals going out being 
eligible to be re-elected. The executive power was 
vested in a president, nominated by the imbhabitants 
of the different states of the federation. The offices 
of president and vice-president, both nominated in 
the same way, were to last for four years; but the 
individuals who filled them might be re-elected once 
more, The constitution abolished slavery, esta- 
blished individual liberty, and guaranteed the free- 
dom of the press. Each of the five states into which 
G. had partitioned itself was declared to be free and 
independent as to its provincial government, and in- 
ternal administration.—The seat of the federal go- 
vernment was fixed at San Salvador.—The army 
was fixed at 2,000 regular troops, and 10,000 militia. 

Present republic.] The largest state of the G. 
confede retained the general name of the terri- 
tory. Its length from NW to SE is about 390 m. ; its 
average breadth 170 m. It is intersected by the two 
head-streams of the Usumasinta, called the Rio-de-la- 
Passion, and the Chiesoi, which, flowing respectively 
W and NW, meet nearly under the 17th parallel, 80 
— of A Paz, eaves the combined stream flows 

, and crossing the Mexican state of ig +2 

falls into the gulf of Mexico. The Motaguty I i 
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will be permitted to be introduced free of duty. A 
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course of 200 m. to the head of the gulf of Honduras. 
The other rivers of G. flows 5 towards the Pacific. 
Commerce.| In 1835 G. exported 150 seroons of 
indigo of 150 lbs. each, valued at 22,500 dollars; 
3,500 Ibs. of cochineal, valued at 787,500 d.; 8,000 
quintals of sarsaparilla, valued at 8,000 d.; 10,000 
hides, value 10,000 d., and mahogany and other 
woods to the value of 5,000 d. From a comparative 
statement of the value of the imports and exports, 


taken from the custom-house books in G., for the | 


years 1845-6 and 1846-7, made up to the Slst May 
each year, it appears that the value of the importa- 
tion of the former year amounted to 663,449 dols., 
whilst in the latter year it yielded 838,279 dols., 
giving an excess in favour of the latter year of 
169,829 dols. The value of the exports, on the con- 
trary, shows a decline; for the former year they 
amounted to 1,039,785 dols., and in the latter to 
only 1,014,865 dols., leaving a deficit of 25,320 dols, 
This falling off has been accounted for by the indigo 
going direct to Yuabal from San Salvador, instead 
of which that article was formerly brought to G. 
first, and thence sent on for exportation. The pre- 
sident of G. has lately issued a decree, in which he 
states that applications having recently been ad- 
dressed to him pointing out the advantages pos- 
sessed by the port of Santo Thomas, the more espe- 
cially as this port now enjoys a free communica- 
tion with the interior, the said port will be the chief 
declaration and bonding-port of the republic. The 


establishment of a custom-house with a proper staff 


of officers is also ordered. The second, or coasting 
port of the state will be Izabal. With a view to en- 


who settle there will enjoy, for the term of ten years, 
complete exemption from all general direct and in- 
direct taxation, and articles for their consumption 


comiission will be appointed by the government for 
the purpose of improving the harbour accommoda- 
tion, &e., for establishing a road to the Motagua, 
and improving the navigation of that river, and also 
for constructing roads into the interior of the country. 
History.) The kingdom of G, “received its name from the 
word hous which, in the Mexican language, means ‘a 
decayed log of wood,’ because the Mexican Indians who accom- 
panied Alvarado, found, near the palace of the kings of Kachi- 
uel, an old worm-eaten tree, and gave this name to the capital.” 
Sach is the statement adopted by Juarros, in his histary of the 
kingdom of G., as the origin of the name. Some writers, how- 
ever, he tella us, have derived it from whatermalha, which signi- 
fies, in the Tzendale dialect, ‘a mountain that throws out water,’ 
“alluding, doubtless, to the mountain on the skirts of which the 
city of G was built.” Another etymology is given by Francisco 
Gusman, who derives the name from coctecmalan, signifying 
‘milk-wood,'—a peculiar tree found only in the neighbourhood of 
the supposed site of the original capital, where now stands the 
v.of Tzacualpa, Juarros himself suggests, that the word may 
ssibly ba merely a corruption of the name Jwilemal, the first 
ing of Guatimala, as Quiche was named from Namaquiche, and 
Nicaragua from the cacique of the same name. The principal 
part of G, was conquered in 1524 by Pedro de Alvarado, who 
found the country in of above thirty different tribes, 
each governed by their own chief, and exhibiting distinct lan- 
guages and manners. Most of these tribes were ultimately per- 
suaded to embrace Christianity; but the Mosquitos and Poynise, 
located in the E parts of the country, adhered to the religion of their 
forefathers. The Mexican or Aztec language is sald to be still 
— by the Pipil Indians, who are settled along the coasts of the 
ifie, and by some other tribes; and besides this, no fewer than 
twenty-four dialects peculiar to G, are stillsaid tobe spoken. “It 
is truo,” says Juarros, “there is a strong resemblance between 
some of the idioms, and the a - one ae bit ane 
those of another from analogy: these instances, however, are 
very frequent, nor can -eratlaer be maintained with sufficient 
clearness and precision to enable them to traffic with each other 
readily and satisfactorily.” dJuarros labours to show that his 
tin wag never subject to the Mexican sovereigns. The 
proofs he adduces are, first, that the Mexicans always compelled 
the inhabitants of the countries they conquered to adopt their 
language, but the Aztec is not the prevailing language in G.; 
secondly, that at the time of the conquest, the Spaniards found 
nv open road from Mexico to Chiapa, but only narrow paths, in 
Inany places overgrown by vegetation. According to a tradition 
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recited by that historian himself, the Tulteca or Toltec Indians, 
the most powerful and civilized of all the nations of G., came ori- 
ginally from the neighbourhood of Tula in Mexico; and this 
emigration took place by direction of an oracle, in consequence of 
the great increase of the pop., in the reign of Nimaquiche, the 
fifth king of the Tultecas. “In performing this journey, they 
expended many years, suffered extraordinary hardships, and 
wandéred over an iinmense tract of country, until having disco- 
vered a large lake, the lake of Atitlan, they resolved to Hx their 
habitations in a convenient place, at a short distance from It, 
which they called Quiche, in commemoration of their king Nima- 
quiche or ‘Quiche the Great,” who died doring their wander- 
ings." The time of this emigration, it is, of course, impossible to 
ascertain with precision. Nimaquiche was succeeded by his son 
Acxopil, from whom Kicab-Tanub, the contemporary of Monte- 
zuma ID, was the 14th in succession who reigned in Utatian, the 
capital of Quiche. Perhaps no Spanish colony was ever esta- 
blished with less effusion of blood than that of G.; and the merit 
of this is mainly due to the celebrated Dominican, Las Casas, 
who accompanied the conquerors in their expedition against this 
country. Its various provinces, however, were settled indepen- 
dently, at different times, by different parties of Spanish adven- 
turers: Chiapas fell under the dominion of Spain before 1524 by 
the voluntary submission of the natives, Vera Paz was “ brought 
under the dominion of the church about 1552." Honduras was 
made a province in 1524. The conquest of Nicaragua commenced 
in 1522. If Juarros' statement that the archives of Cariago con- 
tained public records of the year 1522 be correct, Costa-Rica must 
have been the first Spanish settlement in Central America. The 
city of G. was founded by Alvarado in 1524. Some of the settle- 
ments we have named originated in the building of a Spanish 
city, and the attribution of a jurisdiction to it, within which the 
municipality governed, Others were simple organisations under 
Spanish authorities of the Indian communities inhabiting certain 
districts. Others were chartered provinces, Central America, 
under the Spaniards, was originally an aggregate of settlementa, 
recognising the suzerainty of the king of Spain, but, independent 
of each other,—differing in their privileges, local organisation, 
and even in the races occupying them. ‘Their boundaries were, 
in all instances, vaguely indicated; in some they can scarcely be 
said to have had definite limits. In 1542, a chancery and royal 
audiencia Were established in the city of G., with authority over 


; x | all the settlements and provinces from the N boundary of Chinpasa 
courage emigration to Santo Thomas, all persons | 


to the 8 boundary of Costa-Rica. This was the first bond of 
union among the settlements and ces of Central America. 
The seat of the central register of the central supreme court 
naturally became the residence of the governor and captain- 
general. Alvarado had exercised autho over these settle 
ments from 1524 till his death in 1541, for four years as lieute- 
nant-g0 under Cortez, and sequently as governor by 
direct delegation from the Crown. But the incorporation of the 
kingdom must be held to date from the establishment of a central 
jurisdiction and register. The bishopric of G., established in 
1544, was not made metropolitan and invested with authority 
over the suffragan bishoprics of Nicaragua, Chiapas, and Coma- 
yugua (Honduras) till 1742. Sapreme authority and jurisdiction 
was vested in the governor, the audiencia, and chancery, but 
each province was administered according to its local organisa- 
tion, customs, and laws. .The kingdom of G. was the aggregate 
of the settlements and districts; its boundaries were the bounda- 
ries of the outside provinces. The ephemeral republic of Central 
America, and the states which have sneceeded it, can only claim 
the territories of the townships, districts, and provinces of. which 
they are composed; for the kingdom had no other defined limita 
than theirs. Under the Spanish government, G. formed a cap- 
tain-generalship, independent of the other governments and vice- 


| royalties of Spanish America, and divided into the following 15 


provinces:—Chimaltenango, Chiquimula, Ciudad-Real, 
gua, Costa-Rica, Escuintla, Leon, Quezaltenango, Sacatepec, San 
Salvador, Suchiltepec, Solola, Sonsonate, Totonicapan, and Vera 
Paz. In the 16th and 17th centuries, G. was greatly harassed by 
English and Dutch privateers, and by the inroads of the Mosquito 
and Poyaise Indians. These fierce aboriginals maintained an 
unrelenting struggle with their Spanish neighbours, while they 


Comaya- 


| freely permitted the English to form settlements upon their coast. 


So early as 1811, some manifestations of a desire to shake off the 
control of Spain evinced themselves in Central America; but it 
was not till 18271 that the standard of revolt was openly 

Subsequent proceedings, and the successive formations and disso- 
lutions of various federacies among the petty states are noticed 
in our historical paragraph on CENTEAL AMERICA. Af present 
the state of G. is under the presidency of Rafael Canera, a native 
Indian, w to possess unlimited powers, His general 
policy harmonizes with that of Costa-Rica; but the other three 


| states of Central America, viz. 5an Salvador, Honduras, and 


Nicaragua, who call themselves ‘the union party,’ are in arms 


| for their protection against what they call “the anti-republican 


principles” of the two first-named states, which they represent 
as being politically and commercially under the influemee of 
Britain, and to be viewed therefore with great jealousy. 
GUATIMALA-LA-NUEVA, the capital of the 
above republic, is situated in 14° 40’ N lat., on the 


valley about 15 m. long, and 10 m. wide; but as its, 
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of the Pacific, it enjoys a temperate and delightful 
climate, much like that of Italy, but not so cold in 
winter. The streets are straight but narrow, and 
without foot-pavement; and the houses, although 
necessarily built low from the dread of earthquakes, 
are handsome, and furnished with beautiful gardens. 
The cathedral is a fine specimen of Italian architec- 
ture; but none of the churches are externally 
finished; there are about 40 other religious edifices, ‘ 
a large hospital, and a university which was founded | and considerable remains of ancient edifices. 
m 1676. The pop. in 1825 amounted to 30,775| GUATUMA. See Uaroma. ; 
souls: G. is 210 m, distant from Isabal on the gulf} GUAVIARE, or Guaravero, a river of New 
af Dolce, and 150 m. from Isabal-k-Omoa, hitherto | Granada, which has its source on the E side of the 
the principal seaport of the republic. ‘The interme- | Sierra-de-Pardaos, 114 m. SSW of Santa-Fe-de-Bo- 
diate country betwixt both these places consists of | gota; runs ENE across the vast plains of S. Juan- 
naked mountains and fertile valleys. The distance | de-los-Llanos; and after a course of 540 m., flows 
from the city of Mexico is about 680 m. The view | into the Orinoco, on the 1. bank, near §. Fernando, 
from ‘the city of G. across the plain on which the | Its principal atiluents are the Ariari, Aguas-Blancas, 
new and old cities of G. stand, is very beautiful. It | Oa, Aguas-Negras, and Supari, and on the r. the 
is bounded by the three volcanoes of Agua, Fuego, | Inirida and Atabapu. 
and Pacaya; and the plain itself is spotted with| GUAXAR-FARAGUIT, a village of Spain, in 
numerous little villages, in each of which the inhabi- | Andalusia, in the prov. and 28 m. 5 of Grenada. 
tants wear a distinct costume, and follow one trade, GUAXAR-FONDON, a village of Spain, in the 
never changing or varying it. Thus, in one v. they | prov. and 29 m. 5 of Grenada. 
are all bricklayers; in anothor, masons; in a third,| GUAYABAE, a town of New Grenada, in the 
bakers; in a fourth, butchers; and so on. dep. of Cundinamarca, 78 m. NW of Santa-Fe-de- 
GUATIMALA-LA-VIEJA, or Orv Guatmana, | Bogota, on the Sabandijas, an affluent of the Mag- 
is situated abont 20 m. to the N of G.-la-Nueva. | dalena, on the declivity of the plateau of Juan-Diaz. 
The first town of this name, the residence of the| GUAYAGUAYARE (Bay), an indentation of 
ancient rachiqueles, or kings, has entirely disap-| the SE coast of the island. of Trinidad, between 
peared; the present town was founded by the Spa-| points Cran-Calle and Blanquiares. It is 5 m. in 
niards in 1524. Within 20 years, however, of its | depth, and about 1} m. in breadth, and forms an 
foundation, it was entirely destroyed by the eruptions | excellent harbour, the only wind to which it is ex- 
of two volcanoes in the neighbourhood; and although | posed being the S. 
rebuilt afterwards, a violent earthquake, which took| GUAYAMA, a maritime town of the island of 
place in 1775, induced the greater part of the inhabi- | Porto-Rico, on the S coast, in the jurisdiction of 5. 
tants to remove to G,-la-Nueva, 25 m.S of the old| Juan. Pop. 5,120. The surrounding district pro- 
city. In its most flourishing state it contained $8 | duces rice, maize, tobacco, and pimento. 
churches, and 34,000 inhabitants. Of the former,| GUAYANA, or Gurana, an extensive region in 
only the cathedral, a fine building 300 ft. in length, | South America, lying between the parallels of 8° 40° 
now exists; the latter are reduced to about 8,000 | N, and 3° 30'S lat., and the 50th and 68th degrees 
souls, chiefly converted Indians. of W long.; bounded by the Orinoco and the 
GUATIRE, a small town of Venezuela, in the| Atlantic on the N; by the Negro and Amazon 
prov. and 45 m. ESE of Caraeas, 18 m. from the | river on the S; by the Atlantic on the E; and 
shore of the Caribbean sea. hy the N course of the Orinoco, and the S course of 
GUATITLAN, a considerable town of Mexico, 30| the Rio Negro on the W. It extends along the 
m. N of the city of Mexico, in a valley at the N side | coast from the mouth of the Orinoco to that of the 
of a spur of hills which connects the Cerro-de-Cris- | Amazon river, about 700 m.; and stretches inland 
tobal with the E branch of the Sierra Madre, and | from E to W about 1,100 m. The Orinoco is known 
on a stream of the same name which flows into| to communicate by several branch-streams with the 
Lake Zumpango. It is a considerable town, with | Maranon; and one of these, called the Yupura, is 
a fine church. | considered as the W verge of G. It is therefore 
GUATLAN, a port of Mexico, in the state of completely an insulated tract, and is probably capa- 
Xalisco, on the Pacific, 24 m. S of Villa-de-la-Puri- | ble of being circumnavigated. Its line of sea-coast 
fication, and 93 m. W of Colima. is divided into Brazilian, French, Dutch, British, and 
GUATUARO, or ORTorre, a river of Trinidad, | Venezuelan G., but the boundaries of these several 
which has its source in the central part of the island, | territories are not regarded as accurately settled. 
ina marsh of the Same name, runs first SSE, then} The discovery of G. has been attributed by some 
E, and throws itself into the Atlantic, after a course, | to Columbus in 1498, and by others to the Spanish 
a a great extent navigable, of about 12m. To the | navigator Vasco Nunes, who, after ascertaining Cuba 
of its embouchure is a headland of the same name. | to be an island, landed in 1504 on the continent of 
GUATULCO, or Acvarutco, a port of the Mex- | §. America; and, having traced the coast from the 
Orinoco to the Maranon, comprehended the whole 


ican state of Oaxaca, on the Pacific, in N lat. 15° 
ot W long. 96° Ii". It is the port of Santa Cruz, | tract in that extensive country to which, in contra- 
m which it is 8 es distant; and is situated on | distinction to Cuba and thecliueent islands, he gave 
a small ba about a 4 m. wide at its entrance: and | the general name of Terra Firma. But, though 
running Ty m. N into the land. originally seen by the Spaniards, G. was little known, 
GUAURA, or Huaura, a river of Pern, which | till it was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595. Sir 
has its source on the W side of the principal chain| Walter not only explored the coast, but also sailed 
of the Andes, in the intendancy of Truxillo and prov. up the river Orinoco about 600 m. in qnest of the 
of Caxatambo; runs WSW through the prov. of| imaginary El Dorado. Several English buccaneers | 
Chancay, in the intendanecy of Lima; and after a| next resorted to this coast; and, in 1634, about 60 } tr || 
course of about 90 m., throws itself ito the Pacific, | sons, partly English and partly French, under the com= 
mand of a Captain Marshall, were found in Sufinfimr~ 


,  hearatown of thesamename. Near its embouchure 
Ey the islands Farallones-de-Guaura, and @ moun- cultivating tobacco, and making trading-voyages to } 





tain called Morro-de-Guaura.—Also a town in the 
intendancy and 75 m. NNW of Lima, in the prov, 
and 86 m. NW of Chancay, on the shore of the 
Pacific, near the 1. bank of the river of the same 
name. It consists of a single long street, at the ex- 
tremity of which is a bridge over the river, and a 
tower defended by a redoubt. It has a church, a 
convent, and an hospital. The port is safe and com- 
modious. In the environs are extensive saline lakes, 
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the neighbouring coasts. In 1650, this settlement 
was taken under the protection of Great Britain, and 
Lord Willoughby of Parkham was appointed gover- 
nor; but in 1667, it was taken by the Dutch, and 
was finally ceded to them by the treaty of West- 
minster in 1674, in exchange for the prov. of New 
York. Similar settlements were gradually made 


by other powers, on different parts of the coast; and 


the country of G. has thus been distributed by geo- 
graphers into 5 distinct divisions, viz.: British G., 
Spanish or Venezuelan G., Dutch G., French G., and 
Portuguese or Brazilian G. Spanish or Venezuelan 
G. extends along the coast about 30 leagues from the 
mouth of the Orinoco to Point Barima; English G. ex- 
tends from Point Barima tothe river Corantyn; Dutch 
G. lies between the latter river and the river Maroni; 
French G. between the Maroni and the river Oya- 
poc; and Portuguese or Brazilian G. between the 
Oyapoc and the river Amazon. Of these, Venezu- 
elan G. is by far the most extensive and valuable 
possession. Its breadth, indeed, on the coast, is 
small; but it runs back to the meridian of 68°, widen- 


ing gradually, and comprising the vast territory lying | 


between the Orinoco and the mountain-frontier of 
Brazil. Itis divided into Upper and Lower G., of 
which the rivers Paragua and Caroni may be con- 
sidered as the separating boundary. Lower G., is 
intersected in all directions by numerous rivers, 
which from time immemorial have contributed to in- 
crease the vegetable mould on its surface, so that in 
point of fertility it is not surpassed by any other por- 
tion of territory in the American continent. But, 
for the space of 30 leagues from the coast, it is com- 
pletely oceupied by the Caribbees, a ferocious Indian 
tribe, whose hostility to the Spaniards the Dutch 
were accused of fomenting, for the purpose of ex- 
tending their commerce along the coast of Spanish 
G. The city of San Tome or Angostura is the cap. 
of Spanish G, Farther particulars respecting this 


region of Venezuela will be found under the articles | 
| In the wet season, though the rain falls in torrents, yet it is gen- 


Caracas, Onrnoco, Parma, and VENEZUELA; and 
for an account of the European settlements on the 
coast of G., we refer to the articles Bersicy, Cay- 
ENNE, Demerara, Essequizo, Surman, and Para. 
In the present article we confine ourselves to such 
topics as may be considered common to them all, 
especially to the natural history of G., comprising its 
soil, climate, productions, and inhabitants. 

General features.) G. was called by some ear- 


ly navigators ‘the Wild coast,’ its shores, acces- | 


sible only by the mouths of its rivers, and every- 
where covered by dangerous banks, quicksands, 
rocks, and impenetrable thickets, alarmed them. 
Its appearance from the sea is wild and uncultivated ; 
and it is so low and flat, that even where there are 
plantations along the coast, there is often little visible 
at first but a continued forest standing close toithe 
beach, so that the country appears like a line of 
trees growing out of the water. The European set- 
tlers, particularly the Dutch, attempted at first to 
cultivate the banks of the rivers at a considerable 
distance from the coast; but, by the example of the 
British, they were persuaded to extend their planta- 
tions along the shore, where the soil is remarkably 
fertile, and adapted for every variety of tropical pro- 
duction. ‘The surface for a considerable way inland 
is everywhere level, and so low that during the rainy 
season it is usually covered with water to the depth 
of 1 or 2 ft. This renders the soil so rich, that on 
the surface, and for 12 ft. in depth, it is a stratum 
of the richest mould, and has been actually carried 
to Barbadoes for the purposes of agriculture. The 
whole country is intersected by deep swamps or 
marshes, rivers, and extensive savannahs; but in pro- 


a ceeding inland it becomes more hilly, and the soil 
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poorer, zometimes rocky, and often sandy. The inte- 
rior is covered with immense forests, rocks, and moun- 
tains. The high-land of G., closely encircled on the 
NW by the Orinoco, comprises several principal 
groups, namely, the Parima mountains on the W, 
the Pacaraima chain in the middle, and the Acarai 
mountaingson the E. These chief groups are divided 
into eight chains separated by valleys and savannas; 
and, like the line of coast, between which and the 
mountains only a small plain intervenes, follow the 
general direction of N 85° W. From these moun- 
tains large rivers flow in every direction; some, like 
the Essequibo, falling into the Atlantic; some, like 
the Caroni, joining the Orinoco; and others, like the 
Rio Blanco, uniting with the river Amazon. 

Climate] The elimate of G. is the mildest and most salubrions 
of any tropical country hitherto inhabited by Europeans. This 
has been ascribed principally to the regular blowing of the trade- 
wind over the st of a vast tract of ocean, which thus carrie 
a perpetual stream of cool air over G. from Eto W; while on the 
opposite coast of Africa, the same equatorial wind, coming over 
land, is heated by the sultry vapours of sandy deserts. Besides 
this peste flow of the whole atmosphere in a W direction, there 
is a daily lateral fluctuation, termed the sea-breeze and the land- 
breeze; the former, which is the cooler of the two, blowing from 
the NE during the day, temperating the ardour of noon; and the 
latter blowing from the SE during the night, and preventing too 
tapid a chillness, The range of the therm. on the coast during 
the year is from 72° to 90°; between 200 or 300 m. up the coun- 
try itis from 654° to 84°. Instead of the cold and the warm seasons 
of Europe, the year is here divided by the rainy and the dry sea- 
sons, which may be termed the winter and summer of the coun- 
try. On the coast there may be said to be annually two winters or 
wet seasons, and two summers or dry seasons, which are distin- 
guished from each other by the appellation of the ‘greater” and 
the ‘smaller,’ these terms referring not to the comparative in- 
tensity of the heat or violence of the rains, but to their duration. 
The long wet season begins about the middie of April, declines in 
August, and ceases in September, when the short dry season com- 
mences, and continues Ull the middle of November. The short 
wet season then begins, and lasts till the middle of January, when 
the long dry season appears, which does not terminate till the 
middle of Apri. During this last period, especially in the month 
of March, the weather is pleasant, the atmosphere clear and pure, 
and the climate genial and cool. There are frequent variations 
in these stated periods, and the changes are not unfrequently ac- 
companied with tremendons storms of thunder and lightning. 


erally in the afternoon; in the dry season there is rarely a drought, 
but showers occasionally come during the night. The earth is 
thus during the whole year adorned with perpetual verdure, and 
the trees are loaded at the same time with blossoms and ripe 
fruit, the whole presenting a delightful union of spring and of 
summer, The temp. of the interior is milder than that of the 
coast; and the season is here marked by only two changes. From 
March to August, the rain descends in torrents; from Augusi to 


| March, there are only occasional showers. 


Vegetable kingdom.] 'The vegetable productions of 
G. are numerous, and many of them are worthy of 
notice both as objects of curiosity and as articles of uti- 
lity. The forest-trees grow to an immense size: their 
trunks in some instances rising to the height of 100 
ft., and throwing out at the lower extremity a num- 
ber of flattened projections, which surround the stem 
like supporting buttresses, and form deep recesses 
capable sometimes of affording shelter to 10 or 12 
persons—The mountain-cabbage, unrivalled in the 
yegetable world, has a straight tapering trunk, 100 
ft. in height, and 7 or 8 ft. in circumf.; branches 20 ft. 
in length, divergingin a horizontal direction ; palmated 
narrow leaves above 2 ft. long; a green husky pod 20 
inches in length at the clefts of the lower branches, 
full of nuts, which aretheseeds of the plant; andonthe 
summit the cabbage, resembling an almond in taste.— 
The silk cotton tree, generally growing to the height 


| of 100 ft., with a trunk 12 ft. in circumf., and free of 


branches for the space of 70 ft., bears a pod full of silky 
filaments.—The red mangrove tree, growing inmarshy 
places, rises from a number of roots, which appear 
several feet above ground before they join ony a 
to form the main trank, which is generally tall, larg 
hard, and good for building; while numerous li 


ous shoots, without leaves or branches, descend from 


the stem and the lateral boughs towards the ground; 
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where they take root, and like props or pillars, af- j 


ford support to the tree in its watery soil.—The co- 
eoa-nut tree, here growing to the height of 60 or 80 
ft., but seldom perfectly straight, bears fruit at the 
age of 6 or 8 years.—The pipeira tree, abont 70 ft. 
high, and 9 ft. in cireumf., affords a weighty durable 
timber, and bears a small round fruit of a farinace- 
ous nature, which is sometimes used by the Indians 
as food.— Among a variety of other valuable forest- 
trees, growing to the height of 50 ft., may be men- 
tioned the iron-wood tree, so called from its hard 
and heavy wood, which is used for clubs, windmills, 
and similar purposes; the bullet-tree, which has a 
ivkcculseret wood, spotted with small white specks, 
very durable, and so weighty as to sink in salt water; 
the lanna tree, which bears a fruit like an apple, yield- 
inga purple-coloured juice. employed by the Indians 
in painting their bodies; the mahogany tree, resem- 
bling the cedar, and preferring a rocky soil; the cua- 
mara, or Tonquin bean tree, which bears the sweet- 
smelling pulse of that name, and some of which grow 
to the height of 70 or 80 ft.; the Cassia fistula, covered 
with a light brown bark, and bearing pods 18 inches 
long, containing a sweet pulp resembling treacle. 
Of a smaller size are the bourracourra, or letter-wood 
tree, which contains a heart of a deep red colour, 
marked with black spots, hard, ponderous, capable 
of the finest polish, and highly valued for its beauty; 
the hiarree tree, which grows near rivers, and gen- 
erally at a distance from other trees, esteemed a 
strong poison, even the smoke of the wood when 
burning proving fatal to animal life; and the cocoa 
tree, which bears a pod of the size and shape of a 
melon, containing rows of nuts in its longitudinal 
cavities.—The most valuable fruit-trees are the gu- 
ava, which bears a round fruit of a light yellow col- 
our, the internal part of which is a red pulp gener- 
ally made into jellies, and the external part resem- 
bling the substance of an apple; the tamarind tree, 
which grows to a considerable size, and produces its 
fruit in a large pod; the aviato or avogato pear 
tree, resembling a walnut tree, and bearing a deli- 
cious fruit like a large pear, of a pale green colour, 
and yellow pulp, similar in taste and flavour to the 
finest peach; the female poppau, which produces 
an oval-shaped fruit, about 6 inches in length; be- 
sides plantains, bananas, pine-apples, and others.— 
Among the useful shrubs, we can only particularize 
the cotton bush, which produces two crops annually : 
the coffee bush, which also bears two crops, each 
tree yielding about 14 pound at a crop; the Palma 
Christi, or castor bush, which bears nuts of a trian- 
gular form, covered with a thin brown fur, the ker- 
nels of which yield by expression the well known 
eastor-oil; the cassava shrub, of which the roots, 
ground into meal, form an excellent bread; but the 
bitter cassava, though a wholesome food when boiled 
or baked, is in its raw state a fatal poison.—Cotton 
has only been cultivated in the colony by the natives 
of the coast regions, but its cultivation is now in a 
great measure abandoned, 
able to stand against the formidable rivalry of the 
United States. Sir Robert Schomburgk, in his de- 
scription of British G., states that “if, with regard 
to the abundance and cheapness of labour, British 
G. were put on the same footing as the slave states 
in America, an inexhaustible supply of cotton of 
every description might be produced. There is no 
doubt that all kinds of cotton, from the best long 
staple down to the finest short staple, might be cul- 
tivated in the colony, as the kind which does not 
thrive on one soil or climate might be produced in 
another. An extent of sea-coast of 280 m. from the 
river Corentyne to the mouth of the Orinoco would 
produce cotton vying with the best in the world. [I 





the cultivators not being | 
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doubt,” he adds, ‘the opinion that the finest cotton 
will not grow at a greater distance than 20 m. from 
the sea. I have sent samples of the wild cotton from 
the interior of the colony which were admired by 
competent judges for their fine long staple and silky 
appearance. No care whatever had been bestowed 
upon the cultivation of these plants, which grew at 
a distance of three or four hundred miles from the 
coast. Although the growth of the plant was not 
luxuriant, it was covered abundantly with cotton of 
the most excellent quality; indeed, it would be highly 
advisable to the cotton-growers at the coast to ex- 
change the seeds.’—Among other curious plants 
may be mentioned the aloe, of which there are vari- 
ous kinds; the caruna shrub, bearing a nut of which 
the kernel is used by the Indians as a slow poison; 
the curretta, or silk-grass plant, a species of aloe, the 
leaves of which contain a saponaceous pulp, used in 
washing, mixed with fine and strong white filaments, 
which when properly cleaned, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from threads of silk, and are employed in 
making nets, cords, &c.; the Siligua hirsuta, a slen- 
der creeping-plant like the vine, bearing pods re- 
sembling the common pea, covered with fine stiff 
pointed hairs, which, upon being applied to the skin, 
produce an intolerable sensation of itching; troolies, 
or leaves of an enormous size, from 20 to 30 ft. in 
length, and about 2 or 3 ft. in breadth, growing from 
a short root close to the ground, and used as a thatch 
for houses, which they will protect from the heaviest 
rains for many years; nibbees, a kind of ligneous 
rope, without any foliage, growing to an immense 
length, and from 3 to 18 inches in circumf., some- 
times entwining themselves together to the thickness 
of a ship’s cable, and at other times interweaving 
themselves like nets, so as to intercept the game in 
their course,—frequently climbing to the tops of the 
loftiest trees, and again descending to take root in 
the earth,—often coiling themselves so closely around 
the trunks of the trees, as completely to check their 
growth,—and so extremely tough as to be used by 
the natives for fastening the posts and thatch of their 
huts.—The roots most deserving of notice are the 
ipecacuanha, the ginger, and the Indian yam, which 
last is about 8 inches in length, and 6 in circumf., of 
a reddish purple colour, and affords an agreeable 
farinaceous food. 

Animal kingdom.] The bull, the cow, the ass, the 
hog, and the sheep, have been imported from the 
old continent; and some of these, having escaped 
into the woods, have run wild and multiplied rapidly. 
Most of them, however, have greatly degenerated 
both in size and in flesh, in consequence, it is con- 
Jectured, of the perpetual perspiration to which they 
are exposed, and the coarseness of the grass on 
which they feed. The sheep, particularly, are re- 
markably diminutive, and their wool has been con- 
verted into straight hair. The hogs, on the contrary, 
are large and fat, and superior to those of Europe. 
The goats are large and beautiful animals, and yield 
much milk. A smaller species of domestic hen with 
rumpled or inverted feathers, is reared by the natives 
in the inland parts of the country, and is considered 


| as natural to G.—The beasts of prey, which abound 
|in the forests of this country, thongh 


numerous, are 
not remarkably formidable to the human race. The 
most powerful is the tiger, of which there are several 


| kinds; the jaguar, which resembles the African spe- 


ae and permis 5 measures 6 ft. from the nose y 
ne root of the tail, is strong and ferocious, t 

attacking the cows, horses, and Negroes on the plan- 
tations; the conguar, or red tiger, resembli 


as the last-mentioned; and the tiger-cat, a ul 
creature, not much larger than the domestic cat 0 
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Europe, but destructive and untameable like the 

estofits kind. There are various kinds of monkeys, 
but noapesinG. The natives affirm that the ouran- 
outang, 5 ft. in height, is found in the woods, but no 
European has ever seen any of these animals in the 


quato, which has a naked face, a nose like that of 
a Negro, deeply sunken eyes, large ears, and, except- 
ing in its long tail, bears a great resemblance to the 
human form; the howling baboon, which is about 
the size of a small bull dog, has a long black beard, 
and is chiefly remarkable for assembling in large 
crowds, and uttering a most disagreeable and con- 
tinned howl or yell, which is said to be a sure sign 
of approaching rain; and the saccawinkee, or scha- 
comingky, sometimes called the lion-monkey, a small 
and delicate creature, only about 5 or 6 ounces in 
weight, which perches like a bird upon the forefinger, 
and has a small head, round smooth ears, oval face 
covered with fine white hair, a tail much longer than 
its body, long bushy black hair, especially around its 
neck, like the mane of a lion, and is extremely sus- 
ceptible of cold; though frequently tamed, it seldom 
lives in a state of captivity longer than a few months. 
The coatimundi or Brazilian weasel, shaped like a 
dog, and often as large as a fox, resembles this lat- 
ter animal in cunning, is a great destroyer of the 
poultry, and, equalling the monkeys in the faculty 
of climbing trees, commits great ravages among bird- 
nests. One of the most extraordinary animals in 
G. is the great ant-bear, which often weighs from 
150 to 200 Ibs., and measures not less than 8 ft. 
from the snout to the tip of the tail—There are two 
kinds of deer, the largest of which, called bajew, is 
about the size of an English buck, and feeds in great 
numbers in the savannahs; the smaller species, called 
wirrebocerra, is remarkably nimble, and has no horns. 
The pecearari, or Indian coney, is common in all 
parts of G., and greatly resembles the hare in shape 
and size; its flesh, which is much like that of a rab- 
bit, forms a principal part of the food of the natives. 
There are several kinds of wild hogs in the forests, 
panera the pingos, or warree, resembling small 

inglish hogs, found in herds of 800 or more. A 
larger kind, called cras-pingos, are armed with strong 
tusks, and, when wounded or obstructed. in their 
course, become extremely ferocious. But both these 
kinds are supposed to be merely the domestic hog 
of Africa or Europe in a wild state. The only spe- 
cies indigenous in G., is the peccari, or Mexican 
hog, which is about 3 ft. in length, without either 
tusks or tail, and is remarkable from having on its 
back, above the hind legs, a cavity about an inch 
deep, filled with a white fetid fluid, which, unless cut 
out as soon as the animal is killed, infects the whole 
flesh, so as to render it unfit for being used as food. 
There is a great variety of lizards, of which the most 
remarkable is the guana, from 4 to 6 ft. in length, and 
generally found among the shrubs and fruit trees.— 
Amphibious animals are very abundant inG. Among 
these are the tapir, or maipuri, resembling the hip- 
popotamus, but not larger than an ass, with the 
head of a horse, and a considerable prolongation of 
the upper lip, thick skin, bristly mane, and short tail; 
the manati, or sea-cow, about 16 ft. or more in length, 
with a head like that of a hog, nostrils like an ox, anda 
tail like that of the whale; the alligator, and the cay- 
man, the most formidable of the Saurian tribe in this 
region; the laubba, which seems to be the same with 
what others call the paca, spotted cavey, or aquatic 
hare, an animal peculiar. to this part of the world, 
about the size of a sucking pig or large cat, with the 
head of a pug dog; the pipa, a kind of toad or frog, 
sometimes as large as an ordinary duck, a creature 
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elled skin, and chiefly remarkable for the loudness 
of its croak.—There are many species of snakes in 
G., of which the best known are the rattle-snake, 


whip-snake, and dipsas; the papaw, or ammodytes, 


a harmless and beautiful creature, from 3 to 5 ft. in 
length, which is revered by the natives as a sacred 
object; the oroocookoo, supposed to be the same 
with the small labarri, the bite of which has been 
known to prove fatal in a few minutes; the capairu, 
the scarlet snake, and the conoarshi, all very dan- 


-gerous; and the camudi or aboma, an amphibious 


animal, delighting in low marshy places, found up- 
wards of 20 ft. in length, and said, when fully grown, 
to be from 30 to 40 ft. long, and from 3 to 4 ft. in 
circumf. at the thickest part of the body. _ 

The birds most commonly found in G. are the 
vulture, eagle, owl, falcon, butcher-bird, parrots of 
various kinds, large and beautiful macaws, the ton- 
can, pelican, wood-pecker, green sparrow, tiger-bird, 


| flamingo, agame or trumpeter, a kind of turkey pe- 


euliar to the country, and often domesticated; sun- 
bird, resembling the English partridge, and some- 
times kept in the houses to destroy the ants; pea- 
cock-pheasant, or powese, resembling in size and 
flavour an English turkey; kishee-kishee, about the 
size of a sparrow, adorned with beautiful plumage, 
and sometimes brought by the Indians from the in- 
terior of the country; the mocking bird, which hangs 
its nest at the extremity of the twigs of the remotest 
branches, as a security from the monkeys; and the 
humming bird, which is found here in great number 
and variety. The most common of these little birds 
is of a green and crimson colour, and not bigger than 
a large cherry; the smallest is of a black and green 
colour, with a golden tuft on its head, nearly a third 
Jess than the last-mentioned, and sometimes weighs 
little more than 50 grains. There are bats of a large 
size, some of which have been found to measure 32 
inches between the tips of the extended wings, and 
which are known to open the veins in the feet of 
persons asleep, and to suck the blood till they are 
satisfied. 

The fish caught on the coast are far from being 
delicate, as the water is extremely muddy for seve- 
ral leagues from the shore. The rivers of the interior 
teem with fish in great variety. ‘The arapaima or 
Sudis gigas, and the lau-lau, a species of Silurus, are 
from 10 to 12 ft. long, and weigh from 200 to 300 
Ibs. The frog fish is one of the greatest curiosities 
in G. The galvanic eel is common in the rivers of 
this country. Crabs are found in the bottoms of the 
muddy streams; and a large land crab, much used 
as food by the natives, abounds on the banks of the 
sea, at the mouth of the rivers. Land-tortoises, and 
fresh-water turtles, are very abundant. 

Insects abound in G. in vast numbers, owing to 
the continued warmth of the climate, which both 
favours their production and prolongs their existence. 
Musquitoes are inconceivably numerous during the 
rainy season, particularly on the coast, and on the 
banks of rivers; and are said to prevail most in places 
which are in a state of progress from a wild to a 
completely cultivated condition. . Ants of many dif- 
ferent kinds are extremely numerous, and prove very 
destructive to the stores in the plantations. Some 
of their hillocks on the ground have been seen as 
high as 15 or 20 ft., and nearly 100 ft. in cireumf. 
There are two kinds of fire-flies, the smallest of 
which, seen only during the night, emits sparks of 
fire at intervals; but the larger kind, which is more 
than an inch in length, affords so steady and clear a 
light, that two or three of them put into a 
enable a person to read or write without di 
The bees of G. are very small, of a black colour, 
armed with powerful stings. Am enormous and 
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hideous-looking spider, called the bush-spider, is 
found in the forests. There are centipedes above 6 
inches in length, whose bite is venomous. See article 
Indian tribes.| Of the tribes which occupy the 
interior of G., but octasionally visit the European 
settlements on the coast, the chief are the Warrau, 
the Akawai, the Arawaak, and the Caribi.—The Gua- 
raunos or Warran inhabit the N part of the coast 
which lies between the Essequibo and the Orinoco, 
and are by far the most numerous, warlike, and active 
of the natives. ‘Their stature is taller, their com- 
plexion lighter, and their features more sprightly and 
agreeable than those of the other tribes. They are 
also more industrious, and, besides the ordinary In- 
dian occupations of hunting and fishing, they cultivate 
fields of plantains and cassava around their dwell- 
ings.—The Akawai inhabit the Imataca mountains 
behind the Warran, and the districts adjacent to the 
sources of the Barima, Barama, and Cuyuni, on the 
borders of Venezuela. They bear a nearer resem- 
blance in their persons to the Guaraunos than the 
other tribes; but are more grave in their aspect and 
manners, and remarkable for their superior cunning. 
—The Arawaak cecupy the coast between Demerara 
and Surinam, and are darker in their colour, and more 
disagreeable in their aspect and dirty in their habits, 
than any of the other tribes. They are said to be 
extremely pusillanimous and lazy, scarcely exerting 
themselves to provide any other clothing than the 
bark of trees, or to procure any better food than crabs 
and fresh water.—The Caribi or Caribs reside behind 
the Arawaak, at the back of the settlements of Suri- 
nam and Demerara, and dre described as the most. 
gentle in manners, lively in temper, and handsome 
in person, of all the Indians of G. They are remark- 
ably friendly to the Europeans, and peaceable in 
their intercourse with the other Indian nations. Be- 
sides these four tribes, who are most frequently seen 
at the settlements on the coast, other two have been 
mentioned, namely the Tajiras, residing on the sea- 
coast between Surinam and the Amazon, who are 
said to be extremely numerous, but peaceable and 
indolent, resembling very much the Warrau tribe ; 
and the Pianoghottos, who live far inland, and are 
violent enemies to all Europeans, with whom they 
obstinately refuse to have any kind of intercourse. 
The Indians eome down to the colonies occasionally 
in small parties, and make engagements to cut wood, 
—an operation at which they are remarkably expert; 
but they soon become impatient of the restraints of 
regular industry; and sometimes take their departure 
suddenly without any apparent reason. They fre- 
quently appear also as traders, bringing as’ their 
merchandise cotton hammocks, canoes, baskets; wax, 
balsam of capivi, arnotto, wild nutmeg, wild cinna- 
mon, parrots, monkeys, ebony, and other curious 
woods; for which they receive in return chequered 
cloth, fire-arms, gunpowder, hatchets, knives, 8cis- 
sors, looking-glasses, fish-hooks, combs, needles, 
mech eee ae The ace ees have a strong 

! he Negroes, whom ° regard with con- 
tempt as an inferior race, and ai petarsdly ready to 
render assistance to the colonists in suppressing in- 
surrections among the slaves, or apprehending run- 
aways. Many of these tribes, though living adjatent 


eal features, climate, and productions; are sueces- 
sively treated under the heads of its three counties, 


Government] The constitution of Demerara and Esseqnibo, 
which, united in 1831 with Berbice, form the present colony of 
British G., is of Dutch origin, and is peculiar in its character, 
“While the colony belonged to Holland,” says the report of a 
select committee of the house-of-commons [1549], “there is no 
doubt that the powers intrusted to the colonists Were very much 
more restricted than at present, and that the authority retained 
by the Dutch government, though not constantly exerted, was 
absolute; but by various modifications which have from time to 
time been introduced into the constitution of the colony,—some 
of them, in the first instance, without any proper or legal sanc- 
tion,—the power now exercised by the Crown is practically 
limited in a manner quite unknown previously to the cession of 
the colony. At present the different powers, executive and legis- 
lative, of the colonial government are exercised by the governor 
and two bodies known by the names of ‘the Court of policy ' and 
| *the Combined court." To the governor, of course, the execullve 
power belongs exclusively; the power of ordinary legislation to 
the governor and Court of policy—subject, however, to the power 
of the Crown to pass, by order in council, laws which cannot be 
altered by the authority of the colonial legislature; the authority 
to levy taxes and control the finances is exercised by the governor 
and Combined court. The Court of policy consists of an equal 
number of official and non-official—or, as they are commonly 
called, colonial—members, the governor having in all cases a 
casting vote. The Combined court consists of the Court of po- 
licy, with the addition of certain persons called financial repre- 
sentatives, The colonial members of the Court of policy and the 
financial representatives are elected; but the election is conducted 
in a manner which gives little or no influence to the great body 
of the inhabitants of the colony. The colonial members of the 
Court of policy are chosen by a body called ‘the College of elec- 
tors." This body chooses two candidates for each vacant colo- 
nial seat in the Court of policy; and one such seat becomes va- 
cant every second year by the retirement of the senior colonial 
member. The governor and Court of policy make choice be- 
tween these two candidates. The College of electors are them- 
selves chosen for life, or during residence in the colony, by the votes 
of persona paying 70 guilders a-year of taxes, absentees having 
the privilege of voting by proxy; and this last privilege, together 
with the very high franchise above-mentioned, places the choice 
of electors completely in the hands of a very small number of 
persons. The financial representatives are chosen by the same 
body of constituents as the College of electors—not, like that col- 
lege, for life, but only for 2 years. The governor has the power 
| of dissolving the college of financial representatives. It is ob- 
vious that this constitution does not partake at all of a popular 
character.” 

In 1849, a new franchise bill was enacted, and came into ore: 
| ration on the 26th of September, according te which the qualifi- 
cation for seats in the two legislative chambers,—the college of 
electors and financial re ntatives,—must be one of four kinds: 
elther, Ist, ownership of 80 acres of land, of which 40 must be in 
cultivation; or, 2dly, ownership of houses or land worth 1,2 
dollars per ann.; or, ddly, a leasehold-interest in one or other of 
the same, and to the same amount, for a term of at least 21 
years; or, 4thly, the possession of an income from any other 
source of 1,440 d. clear. The positive disqualifications for seats are 
personal, and comprehend two classes of persons,—ministers of 
religion and schoolinasters, who cannot be chosen to chairs in 
either of those colleges, For the purpose of voting, the gg 
divided into 4 electoral districts. District No. 1 is the co. of 
merara. No, 2, the city of George-Town. No. 3, the co. of Es- 
| sequibo. No. 4, the co. of Berbice. Mo, 5,the town of New Am- 

sterdam in Berbice. The number of members to be chosen by 
these 6 districts is 13 altogether; namely, 7 in the college of elec- 
tors, and 6 in the college of financial representatives. The pri- 
vilege of returning these 13 members is distributed bétween the 
5 electoral divisions, thus: No. 1 returns a member of each col- 
lege; No. 2 returns 2 members of the college of electors and 1 of 
that of financial representatives; No. 3 returns 2 members for 
each college; No. 4 one of each; and No. 5 also one of each, The 
qualifications of voters will be the possession of an income of 
600 dollars, or the payment of 20 d. per ann. in direct taxes, with 
— other minor qualifications. All voters must register them- 

ves. 


Kevenue.] The reveme of the colony is raised 
from import duties, wine and spirit duties, beacon 
and tonnage duties, and retail spirit licenses. I 
amount in the under-noted year was: 




















































Guarana (Brrrisu). This seetion of lneabaves| etalk) oe 
described region consists of the counties of Brr- | 1844 . : ‘ ’ 2 892,479 
nick, Demerara, and Essequreo; and has been 1846 . , : ; . ‘ heer 
described in considerable detail under these heads, IBAT p~5! eat.gar Ne ae Se eh cl AER DOO 


As comprising the entire basin of the Essequibo 

having the river Corentyn for its E boundary, it he 
an area of 76,000 sq.m. Its W frontier is sketched 
under the head Essrqurpo; and the general physi- 
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The value of the exports in 1547 was £972,797; 
in 1848, £818,242; in 1849, £674,942. According 
to the registers of the Royal Agricultural and Com- 
mercial society of British G., the total exports in 
1849 were: Of sugar, 27,631 hogsheads, 3,217 tierces, 
11,026} barrels, against 34,232 hogsheads, 2,850 
tierces, and 11,5124 barrels in 1848, thus showing a 
large decline. rum the exports in 1849 were 
11,945 puncheons, 2,829 hogsheads, 1,349 barrels, 
against 17,330 puncheons, 4,475 hogsheads, 1,464 
barrels in 1848, showing also a large decline. In 
molasses the exports had increased, the returns for 
1849 being 14,304 puncheons, 452 hogsheads, 177 
barrels, against 8,221 puncheons, 310 hogsheads, 95 
barrels in 1848. The quantity of coffee exported 
was very small, being only 25 tierces, 351 barrels, 23 
bags, against 31 tierees, 878 barrels, 316 bags in 
1848. The exports of timber had increased, 3,350 
logs having been shipped in 1849, against 1,109 in 
1848, The sugar crop of 1850 scarcely exceeded 
four-fifths of that of the two previous crops, in con- 
sequence of the unusually heavy rains which fell 
throughout the year, amounting at George-Town to 
132 inches. 

The imports for the above years were as follows: 


1838 «=, ss 1,088,658 | 1844 £653,600 
139 —t«s 1,134,095 | 1845 841,986 
180i; 1,058,500 | 1846 1,144,146 
1841 1,031,011 | 1847 750,000 
1842 651,056 | 1648 718,885 
1843 785,907 | 1849 656,140 


Regarding imports, it appears by the returns for 
1849, that nearly every article shows a great falling- 
off when compared with 1848, with the exception of 


rice, staves, potatoes, pitch, tar, and wine, in which 
the increase is only a slight one. The falling-off in 
the imports of the following articles is very large: 
beef, butter, brandy, corn meal, cheese, candles, fish, 
lumber, oats, pork, pease, and soap. 

The governor, in his report for 1849, states that 
“ though the cultivation of all parts ef the colony has 
suffered since the era of emancipation, and though 
all are still more or less in want of labour, nothing 
ean be more various than the extent to which differ- 
ent districts have been afiected. In the vicinity of 
the towns a concentration of inhabitants from all 
quarters have settled; in the remoter parts inden- 
tured immigrants have alone prevented the country 
from relapsing into a thorough wilderness. ‘The 
consequence is, that whilst the E coast of Demerara, 
which lying immediately adjacent to Georgetown, 
has, like it, almost trebled its population, only de-. 
clined in production from 21,000,000 lbs. of sugar on 
an average of the three years immediately preceding 
emancipation, to 18,000,000 lbs. in the three last 
years; the Arabian coast of Essequibo, which is the 
extreme cultivated district on the W, and contains 
no town whatever, has fallen from 21,000,000 Ibs. to 
barely 10,000,000 lbs. The decline in the one case 
is 14, in the other 52 per cent.! The-islands in the 
Essequibo river have, on the same showing, (that of 
the annual returns on oath for the purpose of taxa- 
tion,) suffered even to a greater extent than the 
coast of that county. Leguan especially, almost en- 
tirely deserted by the Creoles, owing to its isolated 
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Sugar, § Rum. Molasses. Coffee. Cotton. | position and other disadvantages, having fallen off 
| bor ease ah acne ye no less than 65 per cent. in its crops! These facts, 
ae asi re 12134 ho ag 506 ugeg =| Whilst gs account for contradictory reports, and 
1840 40,718 21198 15,999 3,357,300 gal. | explain why the cry of distress was by no means 
1841 34,199 1,118 16,179 1,088,670 = =6:170 | hushed, even when the exports from the colony as 
es ett Bee ees raen tas 3;_| a whole seemed on the point of recovering their for- 
1844 38999 L706 21.677 1,490,737 mer level by the aid of immigration, demonstrate 
1845 39,647 15,139 - 16,763 501, likewise most forcibly the necessity for that immi- 
1846 26,201 838 614,605 = 102,450 gration being further continued on a more extensive 


scale than ever, as the only means of upholding the 
cultivation of many fine properties, and of averting 
the entire sacrifice of the immense capital invested 
in roads, canals, buildings, and machinery in these 
once flourishing districts.” . 

“The want of immigration,” says an article in the 
Berbice Gazette of Nov, 17, 1849, “is felt to a very 
painful degree. Every day adds to the number of 
purchasers of land, and the consequent retirement 
from state-labour; and our planters’ efforts are posi- 
tively fettered to a very great extent. ‘The intro- 


duction of several thonsands from Africa or Calcutta 


would not have any visible effect in the reduction of 
wages, so great is the want of manual labour. The 
capabilities of the colony to yield support and profit 
to every resident inhabitant, if labour could be pro- 
cured, is a subject of general acknowledgment, The 
facility with which the African falls into the rules 
and observances of civilized life when introduced 
into these colonies, shows the humanity of removing 
him hither, in preference to sending Europeans 
among them, with a view to their civilization, while 
surrounded with the associations of their savage life. 
A very few years’ sojourn here, and the African be- 


| comes a new man; emulates the Creole im dress, 
| habits, and manners; seeks to be married, and be- 


comes an attendant, if not a member, of some Chris- 
tian church; purchases land, erects a Sos a8 

uires the English language more perfectly than 
see the ie aon The progress of the East Indian 
is less rapid in the acquirement of European habits; 
but when we consider that the difference is not that 
between barbarism and civilization, the wonder ceases, 
The Coolie is as far advanced in the latter as are 
Europeans; it is merely the difference of customs, 
and he clings with tenacity to those of his own coun- 
try, recommended as they are to him by their con- 
nection with a regular system of religion, which, al- 
though pagan, is supported by aliterature. Business 
is at a stand for want of capital, and from the depre- 
ciation of our staple produce. The absentee who 


|remembers Berbice 10 or 15 years ago would be 


shocked, if he visited her shores, to see the changes 
that have taken place. Where industry and capital 
had been bestowed to a large amount in the cultiva- 
tion of many a flourishing plantation, desolation and 
‘ain reign. Immense tracts of land, once in rich 
bearing, now lie in bush, and the whole colony bears 
upon it the marks of unwise and unjust legislation, 
and gross neglect from its parent state.” These re- 
presentations are gloomy enough; but it may well 
be doubted whether the one grand remedy for the 
declining state of matters in British G. is to be found 
in the importation of labourers, far less in the enact- 
ment of forced labour from the black pop. | 

Beamish, a stipendiary magistrate, gives as the pro- 
duce of 22 estates in his district, 5,349 hhds. of sugar, 
value 308,101 dols.; 387,564 gals. rum, value 96,591 
dols.; and 130,480 gals. molasses, value 13,048 dols. ; 
bogeslier 418,040 dols. He states the cost of labour, 
salaries, and all other expenses on these estates as 
314,904 dols., leaving a sup profit of 103,136 
dols., or an average profit of £1,000 on each: estate. 


“There is no reason, therefore, to think,” says am 


intelligent writer, “that the cultivation of sugar may~ 
not be carried on at a profit in British G. in futere; 
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although it is freely admitted that those who pur- j arisen, in a great measure, from the impositions to 


chased estates at high prices in the expectation that 
slave-grown sugar would always be excluded from 
the market, and those who were pressed for imme- 
diate payment of mortgages, &c., by their creditors, 
have been in many cases utterly and irrevocably 
ruined. A sudden redaction from £20 per bhd. to 
£12, and a proportionate reduction in the prices of 


rum and molasses, must have been most disastrous | 


to them. With regard to cotton, a large quantity of 
the very finest cotton was grown in the co. of Ber- 
bice, on the E coast-lands, so late as 1817. In that 
year there was shipped to England as the produce 
of 16 estates—each containing 500 acres of land— 
873,083 lbs. of cotton, which, being of the finest 
quality, yielded a very high price. It is believed 
that there were somewhere about 700 hands con- 


stantly employed on these estates, besides those who | 


cultivated provisions. Only a part of each estate 


was planted with cotton. Very few of the persons 


on that coast are now emploved in the cultivation 


of sugar; and provided proper drainage and clearing | 


were effected, there seems no reason why, in the 
light culture of cotton, corn, plantains, and other 
provisions, European emigrants should not be em- 
ployed. It is not wp the rivers, and in the interior 
of the country, nor in the cultivation of sugar, that 
such a course would be recommended, nor indeed 
on the sea-coast, if left undrained, and the front lands 
covered with corrida trees and low bush; but in the 
event of a canal, which would serve the purpose of 
drainage as well as conveyance, being cut from the 
river Corentyn to the Cangi, and from the Berbice 
to join the railroad at Mahaica, the whole sea-coast 
might be rendered healthy, and many thousands of 
our agricultural labourers might be settled as farmers 
and cotton growers, with the greatest advantage to 
themselves and the country at large. The hardest 
part of the labour would be performed with oxen 
and ploughs, as is the case in the S states of America. 
Picking cotton is the lightest possible labour; whilst 
that which is needful for trenching and draining 
might be performed by the seasoned and practised 
hands amongst the Negroes, many of whom greatly 
complain now of the want of employment near their 
dwellings. What is wanting in the W. Indies is a 
settled, industrious, and skilful pop.; credit, capital, 
intelligence, good government; in fact, freedom— 
not merely in name, but in reality—and its fruits. 
Until these are secured, these colonies cannot pros- 
per; and when they are, the effect will be that the 
slave-owners of all countries will be driven out of 
the European market, or rather compelled to eman- 
cipate their slaves. As to the importation of Coolies, 
it has been tried in Jamaica, and has produced there 
nothing but misery. In British G. it has driven the 
old and experienced Creole labourers to the cultiva- 
tion of their own lands, and removed the greater 


part of them from the sugar and coffee estates. No | 


one of experience contends that the E. Indians are 
by any means as effective labourers as the Creoles 
or the Africans. Numbers have died in the hospi- 
tals, and those who will return to the E. Indies wil] 


take with them all the money they could save, whilst | 
the Africans would have spent it in the country.” | 


From the latest accounts before us of this colony, it 
seems to be the general impression among the co- 
lonists themselves, that they cannot go on withont a 
constant supply of agricultural labourers from other 
tropical countries. 


“The indolence of the aboriginal inhabitants of | 


G., the Indians,” says Sir R. Schomburgk, “and 
their present wandering habits, have presented great 
obstacles to the [English] colony. This aversion of 


| which are by no means creditable. 


The equipment necessary for emigrating to Brit 


which they were formerly exposed, and where for 
the sake of a few glass beads, knives, &c., to the 


}amount of a few shillings, they were kept at hard 


work for months. These impositions have now 
almost subsided, and the Indian population near the 


-coast-regions have become of great assistance to 


woodcutters, where they are employed in cutting 
and squaring timber, splitting shingles, &e. It is 
evident that they can labour, and the opinion which 


the most experienced woodcutters possess of the 


comparative value of Indians and Negroes, as la- 
bourers, is in favour of the former. Practices have 
been in existence to secure an Indian as a labourer 
Tt would be ad- 
visable for his advancement in civilization to awaken 


in him a demand for decent apparel and other com- 


forts of civilized nations; and by exalting him in his 
own opinion, and increasing his self-respect, his indus- 
try would be called forth to keep up the standing he 
had acquired. The numerous tribes, the Macusis. Wa- 
pisianas, and Arecunas, who inhabit the tributaries of 


| the Upper Essequibo, are powerful; and if these poor 


beings are once converted—and we know that with 
religion, civilization and industrious habits go hand 
in hand—if not the present, the future generation 
may be induced, when thus qualified to come and 
settle among the colonists, to assist by the labour of 
their hands to the prosperity of the colony. Through- 
out this rich and beautiful country there is an equa- 
ble climate, and Nature’s bounty is so great that poor 
rates are unknown. It is recommended to the com- 
missioners of colonization, ‘that other circumstances 
being equal, the most desirable emigrants for New 
South Wales would be young married couples with- 
out children, and that the commissioners should aim 
at sending out young people with few children: but 
although the latter might eventually become a valu- 
able acquisition to the colony, nevertheless the wants 
of the colonists for available labour were urgent, and 
required an immediate rather than a prospective 
supply.’ Let us see what advantages British G. offers 
to a father of a large family who has resolved upon 
emigration to distant parts. ‘Coffee plantations,’ it 
is observed in a colonial paper from G., ‘are peculiarly 
fitted for giving employment to all ages of both sexes. 
The poor of Ireland, England, and Scotland, who 
have large families, in thousands of instances cannot 
avail themselves of the assistance of their children 
in the prosecution of their labour, because in conun- 
try-districts, particularly where agriculture is the 
chief employment, strong hands are required; 50 
that the young and the weak-are deprived of the 
opportunity to contribute anything towards their 
own support; but should a thousand poor labouring 
men, each with a family of ten, arrive in this colony, 
they could get work for every one of them that was 
able to pluck a coffee-berry. A coffee-picker, work- 
Ing at a reasonable rate, may earn a dollar meg 
the business is so easy and light, that it could t 





| performed by little boys and girls.’ It is well known 
‘that a voyage to Australia occupies four to five 


months; G. may be reached in a sailing-vessel in 
five weeks, and a company called the West Indian 
Steam Navigation company has lately been organized 
for opening a rapid, commodious, and regular com- 
munication with the rich and fertile colonies of the 
British empire in the west, by steamers, by means 
of which Demerara may be reached in the course of 
from sixteen to eighteen days. Generations may 
elapse before it will be possible to establish so rapid 
& communication with the colonies in A en 
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The length and the severity of the winters, and the 
necessity of providing for the first year provision 
and clothing, as the resources of the soil can only 


be rendered available after a long period, are of | 
weighty consideration. ‘The extensive landholder 


and manufacturer of sugar and the labourer consti- 
tute the two great classes of the population in Bri- 
tish G.; the middle classes, so necessary to connect 


the two extremes, are almost entirely wanting. The 


emigrant who could command a moderate capital is 
best adapted for filling that void. His attention 
would be directed to the cultivation of such commo- 
dities as do not require vast outlays or mach manual 
labour. Inthe preceding part I have already alluded 


to the cultivation of tea, spices of all kinds, tobacco, 


indigo, arnatto, the grape-vine, cocoa, rice, plantains, 
and maize, as demanding less capital and less manual 
labour than the sugar-cane. ‘The extensive cultiva- 
tion of tropical fruits, and chiefly the pine-apple, which, 
with the approaching establishment of steam-boats, 
might be imported extensively into Great Britain, 
and would afford competence to many. It is much 
to be wondered at that the extraordinary facilities 
which the colony of British G. offers for colonization 
have not promoted an extensive emigration of in- 
dustrious Europeans to this territory. The fecun- 
dity of its soil, and the great energy of vegetation 
between the tropics, insures the agriculturist a suec- 
cession of harvests; no winter interferes to impede 
his labour, no blighting hurricane thwarts his. pros- 
pects, no earthquake spreads horror and desolation 
over the scene of his industry. A uniform climate 
reigns throughout the year, and the soil possesses 
unequalled richness, and extends for several hundred 
miles from the coast, washed by the Atlantic, to the 
sources of those rivers, which, if population could be 
planted on their banks, would offer means for the 
maintenance of millions, and facilities for the most 
extensive inland navigation. We know, from the 
history of former and modern times, that countries 
have sunk in commercial respect, whose internal 
communication was rendered difficult, althongh their 
fertility was t. The facility which the rivers of 
G. afford for inland navigation is one of the greatest 
recommendations of this colony. The rivers of Es- 
sequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Corentyn may be 
navigated inland by schooners or steam-hoats, un- 
obstructed, to a distance of from 50 to 120 miles, 
where the rapids and cataracts offer the first im- 
pediment to further advance. But as this fertile 
colony offers so many inducements to settlers, there 
is every hope that, as the population and cultiva- 
tion of the interior increase, these impediments may 
be overcome as easily as those which the St. Law- 
rence offered to the first settlers in Canada.” 

Guarana (DutcH), that portion of South Ame- 
rica which is comprised between the Corentyn river 
on the W, separating it from British G.; the At- 
lantic on the N; the Maroni on the E, separating it 
from French G.; anda line running E and W from 


the sources of the Maroni, along the Sierra Tumn- | 


curaque, which separates it from Brazilian G. It 
lise boxtrean the parallels of 2° and 6° N; and the 
meridians of 54° and 56° 25’ W; and has a superfi- 
cial area of about 38,000 sq. m.; with a pop. of nearly 
60,000, of whom 6,000 are whites and free coloured 
people.—All the rivers flow N towards the Atlantic. 
The great river of the county is the Surinam, which 
intersects its central part, and has a course of nearly 
300 m. The head-branches of this river are the 


Arecouenen, Arrametten, and Ercviny. The Mara- 


tieca, Niqueri, Cupanama, and Suramaca all flow into 
the Atlantic between the Corentyn and the Surinam. 


The Taponahony and the Murucina are branches of 


the Maroni.—The general features, climate, and pro- 
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ductions of this region resemble those of British G. 
Sugar, the chief staple product, is exported to the 
yearly amount of about 25,000 tons; the annual ex- 
port of coffee averages 4,000,000 Ibs. Cotton, rice, 
cassava, and are grown. The cap. is Para- 
maraibo, near the entrance of the Surinam. 
Guarana (Frencm), that portion of the South 
American continent which is bounded on the W by 
the Maroni, separating it from Dutch G.; on the N 








}and KE by the Atlantic; on the S by the Oyapok 


river, and the Sierra Tumucuraque. It has an area 
of 27,560 sq. m. within the limits now traced; but if 
the French claim to have the frontier extended to 
the Vincent-Pinzon river on the SE be sound, the 
area May be estimated at about one-third more. 
The pop. in 1815 was 16,000; in 1520, it was in- 
creased by a few Chinese and Malay colonists, and 
in 1823 and 1824 it received two small accessions 
of colonists from France and Switzerland. In 1836 
the pop. was returned at 23,361; in 1841 at 20,629, 
of whom 14,883 were slaves, 1,200 whites, and 4,543 
free people of colour. The Maroni and the Oyapok 
are the principal rivers. The Camopi, the Approu- 
ague, the Sinamari, the Mana, and the Ouya are the 
next streams in importance. The general features, 
climate, and productions differ little from those of the 
English and Dutch portions of G. ‘The extent of land 
under cultivation in 1841 was 11,684 hects.; of which 
1015 h. were under sugar-cane; 268 under coffee; 
2,345 under cotton; 180 under cocoa; 1,158 under 
cloves; 2,473 under annotta; 43 under pepper; and 
3,893 under alimentary vegetables. In 1815, the 
exports to France were valued at 862,801 francs; the 
imports from France, at 1,180,029 f. In 1836, the ex- 
ports were 3,051,155 franes: the imports, 2,758,545 f. 
The gross value of the produce in that year was 
6,157,323 francs. — The government of the colony 
was vested in 1845 in a governor, assisted by an or- 
donnateur and a procureur-general, and a legislative 
assembly of 16 members, who were chosen in 184] 
by 232 electors. It is administratively divided into 
12 communes. The garrison in 1837 amounted to 
737 men; the militia to 3837. The revenue in 1845 
was 262,050 frances. The cap. is Carennwe. See 


| also that article. 


Depon’s Travels in South America. — Pinckard’s 
Notes on the West I’ ncies.— Bolingbroke's Voyage to the 
Kxpedition 
against the Revolted Ne of Surinam.—Bancrofi's 
Natural History of Guiana; and Letters to Dr. Pit- 
cairn, Y oe oe tm 1766.— Sir A. A. Schomburgh's 
revels, 
GUAYANA (Nueva). See Ancostura. 
GUAYANA (Virsa), a town of Venezuela, in 
the dep. of the Orinoco, in Guayana, on the r. bank 


| of the Orinoco, 135 m. ENE of Angostura, and 210 


m. SE of Cumana. 

GUAYANILLA (Bay), an indentation of the W 
coast of the island of Porto-Rico. It forms a sate 
and capacious harbour. 

GUAYAQUIL, a province of Ecuador, which 
extends 110 m. from N to 8, its jurisdiction com- 
mencing at Cape Pasado to the N, and extending as 
far 5 as the mouth of the river Tumbez, which forms 
the dividing line with Pern. It is of an extremely 
hot and moist temp., and its surface is low-lying and 
level. From December till April the rains are al- 
most incessant, and this season being also the hot- 
test, the heat and the moisture call into existence 
aud activity innumerable swarms of vermin and ani- 


‘Tals of the most noxious kind. The heat is abated 
by the setting in of the SW and WSW breezes; 


which begin constantly at noon, and continue to re- 


fresh the earth till five or six in the following morn=” 


ing. During this season the sky is always serene 
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cacao, of which two crops are gathered annually ; 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, are also grown. The prin- 
cipal articles exported from the prov. are cacao, 
timber, salt, and cattle, tobacco, wax, Guinea-pepper, 
drugs, and ceibo-wool, the latter article the product of 
a high tufted tree, and bearing a greater resemblance 
to silk than either to cotton or wool. Itis chiefly used 
to fill mattresses, and has this remarkable property, 
that, when compressed by dampness, if laid in the 
sun, it swells again, and often with such force as to 
stretch the covering of the mattress. The imports 
are wine, brandy, oil, and dried fruits from Peru; 
flour, papas, bacon, hams, cheese, and similar arti- 
cles, from Quito; iron and cordage from New Gra- 
nada; and European goods from Panama, But the 
principal profits of the G. traders arise from the com- 
mercial exchanges between Lima and Quito, which 
pass in the course of its river, especially in the sum- 
mer season, when the goods can be conveyed between 
the mountainous districts and the shipping. ‘The 
banks of the river are covered with habitations, as 
the inhabitants thus enjoy the advantages both of 
fishing and of agriculture. These houses, like the 





greater part in the prov., are chiefly of timber, and | 


raised upon posts 12 or 15 ft. from the ground, on 
account of the general inundations during winter. 
In that season the inhabitants of the level districts pass 
from house to house by means of canoes, which even 
the children are able to manage with extraordinary 
dexterity. The Indians after harvest set sail on their 
bolsas with their families, and employ several weeks 
in fishing, moving from one creek to another accord- 
ing totheir success. ‘The gallinazo, a bird about the 
size of a pea-hen, common in the hot climates of 
S. America, furnishes a useful check to the increase 
of the alligators by its activity in destroying their 
eges. Concealed among the branches of a tree, it 
silently watches the female alligator till she has laid 
and covered her eggs in the sand. As soon as she 
is gone, the bird darts upon the spot, and, assisted 
by a multitude of its tribe, who readily join the for- 
tunate discoverer, uncovers the nest, and devours 
the eggs. 

(FUAYAQUIL, the capital of the above prov., situ- 
ated on the W shore of a river of the same name, in 
S lat. 2° 11°21", 150m. SSW of Quito, and about 50 
m. from the sea. It is about 14 m. long, and consists 


of good houses: but these, as well as the churches | 


and public buildings, being mostly of wood, it is 
liable to conflagrations, and in 1692, 1707, and 1764 
suifered greatly from accidental fire. It has a good 
commercial port in the river G., and an excellent 
dock on the shore of the same river. A great num- 
ber of ships-of-the-line have been built here of ex- 
cellent timber cut within 200 paces of the slips. With 
these advantages, however, the city was nearly aban- 
doned after the last conflagration of 1764, until a 
royal order was issued in 1770 to continue the re- 
building of it. It is divided into two towns,—the 
old and the new, which are connected by a wooden 
bridge, and contain about 20,000 inhabitants, in 
which are included many illustrious Spanish fami- 
lies. The streets are dirty, and swarm with venom- 
ous and troublesome insects; but the general ap- 
pearance of the town, and its promenade, which 
runs im front between it and the river, is pleasing. 
The water for the use of the town is brought from a 
considerable distance up the river, in earthen jars, 
from 100 to 150 of which are packed on a Kons 
logs of very light wood lashed together with yine— 
and floated down. The river opposite to the town 
is fresh at the last of the ebb, but the water is con- 
sidered unfit for drinking, passing as it does throngh 
. = mass of poisonous mangroves. The mosquitoes 
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are so troublesome, that the ships lying opposite to 

the town are obliged to send their crews on shore at 

night. The town is defended by three forts, two on 

the river, and one behind the town. The principal 

article of export is cacao, of which the export in the 

successive under-noted years has been, 
Ibs 


! Ths. 
1840, 14,266,942 | 1845, 9.729.069 | 
1841, 11,410,220 | 1846, .. 11,202,008 
1842, 6,709,002 | 1847, ‘ 12,073,615 
1843, 15,463,426 | 1848, . . 21,007,995 | 
14, . 8,574,147 | 1849, . 14,234,784 
The crop of 1849 was shipped as follows: 
Cargas of 80 Ib. Cargas of 80 Th, 
To Spain, . 85,508 11 | To Italy, 8,957 6 
England, 27.904 23 Pera,, a + 3.400 64 
Germany, 19,44 49 Chili, . .- 3,505 41 
France, 15,086 40 Central America, 1,793 21 
North America, 7,721 29 New Granada, 408 12 
Mexico, 6,007 5 and = 
Havana, 6,00) 0 Total cargas, 175,737 0 


Cotton, bark, tanned hides, and thread are among 
its articles of export to Europe and to Lima, 

GUAYAQUIL, a river of Ecuador, formed of 
various others flowing from the Andes, and inter- 
secting the prov. of the same name. It washes 
the city of the same name, and is about 1} m. wide, 
and very rapid—the tide sometimes running at the 
rate of 7 m. an hour: but about 10 m. below the 
town, it is not more than a} m. wide. It 1s navi- 
gable for 87 leagues, as far as Caracol; but about 12 
m. up the river there is a bar which can only be 
crossed at spring tides. It ebbs and flows with the 
tide; but in winter it-is so swelled by the continued 
rains that the increase of the water from the tides is 
visible in the reaches near G. One inconvenience 
arising from these floods is that the sand-banks in 
the river are continually shifting their position, so 
that no ships of considerable burden can ascend 
the stream without continual sounding. This river 
abounds in alligators, which are generally found in 
the adjacent lakes and swamps; and its shores are 
covered with dense mangrove swamps, and conse- 
quently very unhealthy. It enters the sea in the 
gulf of its name, in § lat. 2° 27’. 


GUAYCURUS, a large Indian nation of South America, com- 
posed of three divisions, one of which at the close of the 18th 
cent. was located on the W side of the Paraguay; another, on 
the E of that river, below the Fecho-dos-Morros; and the third, 
above the Fecho, who are allies or vassals of the Portuguese 


although they are of the same origin, speak the same language, 
amd Foye the same customs, The Brazilian branch is divided 
into 7 great hordes, who are generally upon friendly terms; and 
each of these hordes is so numerous that the assemblage of its tents 
is said to deserve the name of a large town. “ The Guaycuris or 
Quaicurti, called also Cavalleiroa by the Portuguese,” saya Spix; 
“inhabit the plains on the two banks of the Paraguay, which are for 
ered with grass, viz.,on the E side be- 
tween the rivers Taccary and Ipani, and on the W side to the Serra 
de Albuquerque. They are the most numerous and most pow 
nation in Matto-Grosso, and formidable to all their neighbours. 
The chief objects of their frequent wars is to make prisoners, 
whom they carry off as slaves, and keep in very rigorous servi- 
tude, ‘There is perhaps no tribe of the South American Indians 
among whom the state of slavery is so distinctly marked, as 
among them. Captivity and birth are the two catses which 
condemn an individual to slavery. Both of these imply a cer- 
tain difference of caste, which is maintained with great rigour. 
The slave or his descendant can never contract a marriage with 
a free person, because he would profane it by such a union He 
is condemned to menial occupations, and is not allowed to ac- 
We were informed that among the 
is no means by which their slaves can be made free. 
The great superiority of the nation over most of their neighbours 
has induced many of the latter voluntarily to become their vas- 
sals. Thus there are a ¢ them Indians of the nations of the 
: Bororés, Oorods Cayapés, 


of likewise them a great 
periority. {enene former times sydd Mi only rot thd” 
youthfal portion of their enemies, all the adults; bu 
manners 


have now become milder in this respect. Thee 
however, never were cannibals, and the greater part of the tribe 
which dwells on the eastern bank of the Paraguay, has beer! sine 
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the year 1791 in alliance with the Portuguese, whose friendship 
they sought by an embassy, and which is also secured to them by 
written convention; but this is not the case with the rest of the 
nation, for those of the G. Indians who possess the extensive un- 
known lands to the W of the river, have no intercourse whatever 
with the Portuguese. ong the savage G. there are several 
tribes, such as the Lingo&s, the Cambis, and the Xiriquanhoa, 
the last of whom sometimes even make hostile expeditions 
against the Spaniards of the prov. of Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sierra 
They make use of bows and arrows, a club from 2 to 3 ft long, 
and a lance from 12 to 15. ft. long. which they arm with an iron 
point. They almost always make their expeditions on horse- 
back, using instead of a b a single cord mace of the fibrea of 
the ananas leaves, They wear a bandage round the body, which 
holds their club on the right side, and their hunting-knife on the 
left, and by dra’ which very tight they preserve themselves, 
like many other Indian tribes, against the 

to which bette ric Nee ale heating ftp cnr They 
guide the horse with the left hand, and carry in the right the bow 
and arrows or the lance. In their wars with the other Indians 
and the Panlistas, who engage them by land, they are said to 
have a custom of driving together large of wild horses and 


oxen, and to let them loose upon the enemy, who being thrown | 


into disorder by this attack, are the less able to make any re- 
sistance to them. The use of the horse among these Indians is 
as old as the time of their dag as epson with the Europeans, 
and it seems that these animals first became known to them on 
their excursions towards the Spanish possessions of . in 
which part they had increased with incredible rapidity, Though 
they are so used to horses, they are not very good riders, and do 
not venture to tame and the wild animals, except in the 
water, where they have less to fear from their restiveness, and 
are less im danger of falling. Hunting, fishing, and looking for 
fruits in the woods, are, next to war, the chief occupations of the 
men. The business of the women is to prepare the flour from the 
roots of the mandioca plants, which those who live in Aldens have 
begun to cultivate, and the manufacture of cotton stuffs, pottery, 
and other utensils. Their basket-work of fibres, which they chiefly 
make of some kinds of palm, aresaid to excelin beauty and strength 
those of most of the other Indians. Itis probably in consequence 
of the European civilization, which has already exercised its in- 
fluence in many respects over this tribe, that the women wear 
an apron, and a large square piece of striped cotton stuff which 
serves as acloak.. The men, on the contrary, are quite naked, 
except the above-mentioned narrow bandage round the loins, 
which is of coloured cotton, and often adorned with glass beads, 
The face and often the neck and breast of the adult G. are dis- 
igure ft of diamonds; in the under lip 
they wear a piece of reed several inches long. The hair upon 
the temples and thence round the head is shorn, like that of the 
Franciscans, nang Hien, too, the Payés, who are met with in 
all the Indian tribes in Brazil, and are called in their language 
Viiniigenetd, are greatly respected. These latter are physicians, 
eonjurers, and exorcists of the evil principle, which they call Na- 
nigogigé. Their cures of the sick are very simple, and consist 
principally in fumigating or in su the part affected, on 
which the Paye spite into a pit, as if he would give back the evil 
principle, which he has sucked out, to the earth and bury it. The 
G. differ from most of the Indians of South America in not bury- 
ing their dead near the abode of each individual, but in common 
burying-grounds. The accounts of the number of this tribe are 
in general exaggerated. It is certain that the whole nation 
does not at present consist of more than 12,000 persons, and 
this nomber daily diminishes, from the unnatural custom of the 
women, who, till they have attained the thirtieth year, procure 
abortion, to free themselves from the privations of pregnancy, and 
the trouble of bringing up children." 

GUAYMAS, a town of Mexico, in the state of 
Sonora, 300 m. NW of Cinaloa, on the gulf of Cali- 
fornia, at the mouth of a large river, in N lat. 27° 
55’, W. long. 110° 16’. Pop. in 1826, 3,000, It is 
a well-built town; and has a fine capacious harbour, 
of easy access, and securely land-locked. This town 
is of recent origin, but promises to become one of 
the principal ports on the Pacific, and is the depot 
of the precious metals brought from the interior, 
ey lly from the mines of Harispe and Chihuahna. 

UAYQUIRIS, an Indian tribe in Venezuela, who inhabit the 
district between the Orinoco and Caura, in the W part of the 
plexion, but very warlike. ; | 

GUAYRA (La), a maritime town of Venezuela, 
in the prov. and 10 m. N of Caracas, on the Carib- 
bean sea, in N lat. 10° 36’, and W long. 67°. Pop. 
in 1810, 15,000; in 1840, 8,000. Tt is singularly 


situated near the wild and open beach, in the lower | 
part of a mountain-glen, surrounded on all sides, | 


except the N, on which it opens to the sea, by rocky 
mountains which rise abruptly to a great height, and 
render the climate during 9 months of the year in- 
tensely warm and extremely unhealthy. The streets 
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are narrow, tortnons, and ill-paved, and the honses 
ill-built. The harbour is a mere roadstead, with a 
breakwater; but its position in relation to Caracas 
renders it one of the most important in the republic. 
Tt is defended by a castle and several batteries, and 
has a lighthouse. Its export trade consists chiefly 
in coffee, cacao, sarsaparilla, sugar, indigo, dve- 
woods, and hides. Wine, cotton, linen and woollen 
goods, earthenware, and articles of European manu- 
facture form its principal imports. The following 
table shows the exports from this port from 1843 to 
1847, each year ending the 30th of April: 


Coffee. Cacao. Cotton. Sugar. Indigo. Hides, 

Quintals. Fanegas. Quintals. Quintals. Quintals, Number. 
143 «(63,177 20,179 649 1,563 S80 17.266 
1844 464,085 ° 14,537 11s 1,558 moz 13,454 
1845 §5.152 BL B55 DoT! OnT 18,544 
1346 «650455 15.298 Hg 2.558 458 16,200 
1847 57,686 10,559 262 2,088 257 22.997 


This town was founded in 1588 by Osorio. In 1812 
it was to a great extent destroyed by an earthquake. 
The surrounding district contains valuable copper 
mines, and affords excellent timber. 

GUAYTARA, a river of New Granada, in the 5 
part of the dep. of the Cauca. It takes its rise in 
the Andes; runs first E, then NE; and bending NW, 
throws itself into the Patia, on the L bank, 30 m. 
NW of Pasto, and after a course of about 75 m. 

GUAYUIRARA, a river of La Plata, in the prov. 
of Entre-Rios. It rans W, and after a course of 69 
m. unites with the Parana, on the |. bank, 90 NE of 
Santa-Fe. 

GUAZA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 
prov. and 21. m. WNW of Palencia, in a damp and 
sandy district. Pop. 900. It has a handsome church. 

GUAZACAPAN, a district and small town of 
Gnatimala, in the state of that name. The district 
occupies the E part of the dep. of Escuintla. The 
town is 36 m. E of Guatimala-la-Neuva, on the 
Pacific, at the mouth of a small river. Pop. 2,000, 
It has a parish church. 

GUBANTA, an island of the Asiatic archipelago, 
in the group of the Sunda islands, strait of Sapy, to 
the E of the island of Sumbava, in 5 lat. 8° 22°, and 
E long..119° 36’. 

GUBBIO, a town of the Pontifical states, in the 
deleg. of Urbino and Pesaro, 28 m. 5 of Urbmo, and 
57 m. WSW of Ancona, beautifully situated on the 
S declivity of the Apennines. Pop. 4,340. It is 
well-built, and has a cathedral, 6 parish-churches, 
numerous convents, and a fine ducal palace of the 
16th century. It has manufactories of woollen and 
silk fabrics, and 2 annual fairs. This town occupies 
the site, and contains considerable remains, of the 
ancient Jguviem. In the vicinity are the ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter Apenninus, in which the famous 
Engubian tables were discovered in 1446. 

GUBEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Bran- 


_denburg, capital of a circle, in the regency and 30 m. 


S of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and 75 m. SE of Berlin, 
at the confluence of the Lubst and Neisse, and on 
the railway from Berlin to Breslau. Pop. in 1837, 
9,256; in 1846, 9,840. It is surrounded by a wall, 
has 3 suburbs, and contains 5 churches and a gym- 
nasium, with a public library. The manufacture of 
cloth, linen yarn, leather, and tobacco, a copper foun- 
dery, and boat-building, form the chief branches of 
local industry. Wine, fruit, and hemp are exten- 
sively cultivated in the environs, and form with the 
production of local manufacture important objects of 
trade. Pop: of circle, 32,470. , 
_GUBESHA, an island of the Nile, in Sennaar, in 
WN lat. 13° 45‘, between the island of 
N, and Hassamé on the S. It is nearly 2 hours long: 
GUCHAN, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
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Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 2 m. NE of Vielle, on 
the r. bank of the Nestes, 20 m. SSE of Bagnéres- 
en-Bigorre. Pop. 315. In the vicinity is a moun- 
tain of the same name, which contains an extensive 
mine of argentiferons lead—Also a village in the 
same dep., in the cant. and 4 m. SSW of Arreau, on 
the 1. bank of the Nestes. Pop. 505. It has an 
annual cattle-fair. In the vicinity are beds of mar- 
ble and schist. 

GUCHILAQUE, a small town of Mexico, in the 
state and 30 m. 8 of Mexico, in the midst of the 
mountains of the same name, which form a portion 
of the great cordillera of Anahnac, at an alt. of 7,015 
ft. above sea-level. 

GUDANNE (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Ariége, cant. and 1m. W of Cabanes, on the 
Astou, near a steep and rocky mountain of the same 
name. Pop. 176. In the vicinity is a mine of iron. 

GUDEN-AA, a river of Denmark, in Jutland, 
which has its source in the diocese of Ribe, to the E 


of Eistrap, in N lat. 56°; runs along the confines of | 


the bailiwicks of Veile and Ringkioebing; traverses 
the bail. of Aarhuns, in which it flows through 
lakes Mossée and Juul-sie; thence after running 
for some distance along the confines of the diocese 
of Viborg, re-enters that of Aarhuus; and 16 m. 
NE of Randers flows into the Cattegat, after a tor- 
tuous course in a generally NE direction of 96 m. 
This river is the largest in Jutland, and is navigable 
a distance of about 57 m. Its estuary forms the 
Randers-fjord, and is about a mile in width. 
GUDENSBERG, a bailiwick and town of Hesse- 


Cassel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, circle and 5 m. — 


NE of Frizlar, and 11 m. SW of Cassel. Pop. 2,097. 
It is walled round, and has a church, a synagogue, 
and an hospital. Linen is extensively mannufac- 
tured, and markets are held here 4 times a-year. 
Pop. of bail. 8,888. 

GUDERA, a town of Abyssinia, in N lat. 10° 52’, 
E long. 36° 57’, near the source of the Abai. 

GUDHEM, a district of Sweden, in the centre of 
the prefecture of Skaraborg, bathed on the NW by 
Lake Horn-Borga. It contains 15 parishes, and a 
portion of the town of Falkoeping. 

GUDINA, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 66 
m. ESE of Orense. Pop. 373. 

GUDJERHATTY, a fort of Hindostan, in the 
prov. and 45 m. N of Coimbatur, on the 1. bank of 
the Moyar. 

GUDJUNDERGHUR, a district of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Bejapur, to the N of Modgol, and wa- 
tered by the Malpurba. 

GUDOBESA, a tribe of the Somali 
W part of the kingdom of Adel, in NW. 

GUDRUN, a mountain-range of Kurdistan, to the 
E of Sulimania, It is rocky and precipitous; and on 
its summit is a hollow or basin in which the snow 
lodges and consolidates into ice, forming an inex- 
haustible ice-store for the inhabitants of Sulimania. 

GUDUGARRETA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Guiposeoa, 15 m. NE of Mon nl. 

GUDUM, a town of Denmark, in the stift and 12 
m. NE of Aalborg, on a canal which communicates 
with the Limfjord, It has manufactories of pottery, 
soap, and linen, and has extensive lime-kilns, 

GUE’- DE- VELLUIRE (Ls), a commune of 
France, in the dep. and on the 1. bank of the Ven- 
dee, cant. of Chaillé-les-Marais, 9m. SW of Fonte- 
nay-le-Comte. Pop. 1,231. Cattle fairs are held 
here three times a-year. 

GUEBERSCHWIHR, & commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, cant. and 4 
m. NNW of Rouffach. Pop. in 1841, 1,518. . 

GUE’BLANGE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Moselle, cant. of Serralbe. Pop. 1,182. 


family, who Inhabit the 
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| Cétes-du-Nord, cant. and 10 m. NNE of I ; 
and about 24 m. E of the island of Tomé. It is 14 
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GUEBWILLER, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, arrond. of 
Colmar.—'The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop, in 
1831, 11,793; in 1841, 12,666. The town is 15 m, 
SSW of Colmar, and 6 m. SW of Rouffach, on the 
r. bank of the Lauch. Pop. in 1841, 3,882. It 
possesses a handsome church, and has mannfac- 
tories of hosiery, of cotton and woollen fabrics, 
printed muslins and shawls, potash, and kirschen- 
wasser. It has also a cotton and wool spinning- 
mill, a sugar-refinery, several manufactories of ma- 
chinery, and extensive bleachtields. The environs 
produce excellent wine, and contain mines of coal 
and slate-quarries. 

GUECHO, a parish of Spain, in the prov. and 10 
m. N of Bilboa, onthe gulf of Gascogny. Pop. 1,588. 
It is defended by 2 small forts. An annual cattle- 
fair is held here. 

GUEDAM, a mountain of Abyssinia, to the SE 
of Arkiko, on the 5 side of the bay of Massowah. 

GUEGABYB, a valley of Barbary, in the desert 
of Barca, to the W of the oasis of Sivah, and to the 
N of the mountains of Gherdoba, It is not inha- 
bited, but has long been noted for its dates. 

GUEGON, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 14 m. SW of Josselin. Pop. 
2,822. Fairs for cattle, grain, wool, and hemp, take 
place twice a-year- 

’ GUEGUES, or Grecrezes, an Indian tribe of Brazil, who in- 
habit the banks of the Paranaiba, and of the upper waters of the 
Rio-das-Balsas, in the 8 part of the prov. of Maranham. 

GUEGUETENANGO, a town of Guatimala, ca- 
pital of a dep. of the same name, in the state of that 
name, 150 m. ESE of Chiapa, and 174 m. NNW of 
Guatimala-la-Nueva, on the I. bank of the Chiatlan. 
Tt has a parish-church, and was formerly populous. 
The number of the inhabitants does not now exceed 
1,300. The dep., which lies in the N part of the 
state, is bounded on the N by Mexico, and on the 
S by the dep. of Totonicapan. Its principal produc- 
tions are maize, Chili pepper, and sugar. Sheep are 
extensively reared in the mountainous parts; and 
there are mines of silver, lead, and salt. 

GUEGUETLAN, or Guever.an, a town of Gua- 
timala, in the dep. of Soconusco, on a river of the 
same name, near the shore of the Pacific, 168 m. 
NW of Guatimala-la-Nueva. The river G. runs 5, 
and has a course of about 60 m. | 

GUE’HENNO, a commune of France, in the ae 
of Morbihan, cant. of St. Jean-di-Brévelay, 13 m. 
of Ploermel. Pop. 1,242. 

GUEJAR-DE-LA-SIERRA, a village of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 15 m. E of Grenada, 
near the |. bank of the Genil. Pop. 1,808. It is 
situated amid mountains, and in the time of the 
Moors was a fortress of considerable strength. The 
mountains are well-wooded, and contain iron, marble, 
jasper, and numerous mineral springs. 

UELAGO, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in 
the prov. and 34 m. ENE of Grenada, and 14 m. 
WNW of Guadix, in a humid and infertile district. 
Pop. 292. 

GUELDERLAND. See GetpErianp. 

GUELDERS. See Getvegs. 

GUELLAS, a small island in the English Chan- 
nel, near the coast of France, in the dep. of the 

ly 
m. in length from SSE to NNW, and about ? m. in 
breadth. 

GUELMA, a fortified town of Algeria, in the 


roy. of Constantina, 37 m. SSW of Bona, on the) 17 He 
: nip and tov Caria- 3] 7 
da, in Waterloo co., Wellington district—The town=— 7 
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ship is intersected from N to S by the Speed, a’ 
branch of the Grand river. Pop. in 1845, 3,400.— | 


The town is situated on the Speed, 42 m. from Ha- 
milton, on an elevated site, and in the midst of a 
finely undulating and well-settled country.—Also a 
district in Wan Diemen’s Land, intersected by a river 


of the same name, and bounded by the Derwent and | 


the Navarre rivers. 
GUELTAS, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and com. of Pontivy. Pop. 1,015. 
GUEMAR, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, cant. and 4 m. E of Ri- 


beauvillé, on the 1. bank of the Faechdt. Pop. 825. 
G 


UE’ME'NE’, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Morbihan, arrond. of Pontivy. 
The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 14,204; 
in 1841, 14,163. The town is 12 m. W of Pontivy, 
and 38 m. NW of Vannes. Pop. in 1841, 1,609. 
Fairs for cattle, grain, hemp, and other commodi- 
ties, are held monthly. 

GUEME'N E-PEN FAS, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, 
arrond. of Savenay. The cant. comprises 5 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 7,927; in 1841, 8,202. The town is 
24m. NNE of Savenay, and 34 m. NNW of Nantes, 
on the r. bank of the Don. Pop. in 1841, 8,202. 

GUEMORT. See Ester-pe-Castres. 

GUEN (Sart), acommune of France, in the dep. 
of the Cétes-du-Nord, cant. and 3m. ENE of Mur. 
Pop. 1,263. 


GUENAIN, a village of France, in the dep. of | 


the Coétes-du-Nord, cant. and 3 m. ESE of Douai. 
Pop. 360. Linen is manufactured here. 

GUE'NE, or Guenne (La), a town of France, in 
the dep, of the Correze, cant. and 2 m. 5 of Tulle, 
near the road from Limoges to Montpellier. Pop. 


630. It possesses a manufactory of fire-arms, and | 


has an annual fair. 

GUENES, a valley of Spain, in the prov. and 6 
m. W of Bilboa. It is 6 m. in length from 5 to N, 
and 3 m. in breadth, and traversed by the Salcedon, 
over which there are 5 bridges. It produces corn, 
maize, and wine, and contains 5 small parishes. Pop, 
1,250. 

GUENGAT, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, cant. of Donarnenez. Pop. 1,004. 

GUE‘NIN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 3m. NE of Band. Pop. 1,684, 
A fair chiefly for cattle and grain is held here once 
a-year. 

GUENOLE’ (Sart), a port of France, in the dep. 
of Finistere, cant. of Pont-lAbbé, 5 m. WSW of 
Plomeur. It is sheltered on the N by the island of 
Stavion, and on the § by that of Conq. 

GUENROC, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 6m. ENE of 5t.-Jouan- 
de-I'Tle. Pop. 500. Fairs for horses and cattle are 
held 4 times a-year. * 

GUENROUET, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Loire-Inferieure, cant. of Saint-Gildas-des- 
Bois, near the |. bank of the Issac. Pop. 1,955. 

GUEPIE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Tarn-et-Garonne, cant. and 13 m. E of St. An- 
tonin, near the confluence of the Aveyron and Viaur. 
Pop. 440. It has 6 annual fairs. In the environs is 
a Valuable copper-mine. , 

GUEQUE, or Guarque, a river of Venezuela, 
which has its source on the N side of the sierra of 
Santa Lucia; runs N; and throws itself into the Ca- 
ribbean sea, opposite the island of Curacao, after a 
course of about 54m. It is only navigable for small 
boats. 

GUER, a river of France, in the dep. of the Cotes- 
du-Nord, which has its source in the Montes Menem- 


bres; passes Belle-Isle and Lannion; and, after a | a normal school, a public library, an hospital, a the- | 
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| NE of Melun. 


| tifications some portions of its walls and towers only 
‘remain. It is well-built, but its streets are crooked 
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course of about 36 m., flows into the bay of Loque- 
meau im the English channel. It is navigable at 
high water to Lannion, but its entrance is impeded 
by a sand-bar.—Also a canton, commune, and town, 
in the dep. of Morbihan, arrond. of Floermel. The 
cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 1831, 7,999; in 
1841, 8,439. The town is 14 m. E of Ploermel, and 
36 m. NE of Vannes. Pop. in 1841, 3,773. Nu- 
merous fairs are held annually for cattle, grain, and 
other commodities. | 

GUERANDE, a canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, arrond. of Savenay. 
The cant. comprises 6 com. Pop. in 1831, 14,705; 
in 1841, 15,188. The town is 25 m. W of Savenay, 
and 45 m. WNW of Nantes, and about 5 m. from 
the sea, between the embouchures of the Vilaine and 
Loire. Pop. in 1841, 8,503. Itis enclosed by walls, 
and defended by an old castle, and has2 suburbs. It 
possesses manufactories of cotton and linen fabrics; 
and in the environs is an extensive salt-marsh, the 
produce of which forms an important article of local 
trade. Fairs are held here 11 times a-year. This 
town is of considerable antiquity, and has sustained 
several sieges. It is also noted for the treaty which 
was concluded here in 1365, between the duke of 
Montford and Jeanne-la-Boiteuse. 

GUERARD, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Seine-et-Mame, cant. of Coulommiers, on the Ll. bank 
of the Grand-Morin, 11 m. N of Rozay, and 27 m. 
Pop. 1,663. 

GUERBAVILLE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Candebec, 12 
m. 5 of Ivetot, on the 1. bank of the Seine. Pop. 
2,034. 

GUERCHE (La), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, arrond. 
of Vitré. The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 
1831, 16,689; in 1841, 15,956. The town is 16 m.5 
of Vitré, and 27 m. SE of Rennes. Pop. in 1841, 
4,412. It possesses manufactories of fine linen, sail- 
cloth, nut-oil, and animal black, and has a consid- 
erable trade in chestnuts.—Also a town in the dep. of 
the Indre-et-Loire, cant. of the Grand Pressigny, on 
the Creuse, 23 m. SW of Loches. Pop. 600. It has 
an annual fair for grain, cattle, hemp, and wax. 
—aAlso a town in the dep. and on the lL. bank of the 
Sarthe, cant. and 56m. SSW of Ballon. Pop. 580. 

GUERCHE-SUR-L’AUBOIS, acanton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Cher, arrond. 
of Samt-Amand-Mont-Rond. The cant. comprises 
9com. Pop. in 1831, 7,154; in 1841, 8,547. The 
town is 9m. NNE of Sancoins, and 32 m. ESE of 
Bourges, on the r. bank of the Aubois. Pop. 1,754. 
It possesses extensive type-foundries, and has 4 an- 
nual fairs. 

GUERCINO, a town of the Pontifical states, in 
the deleg. and 12 m. N of Frosinone, and 47 m. E of 
Rome, on the r. bank of the Cosa. Pop. 1,100. 

GUERET, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Creuse. The 
arrond. comprises an area of 165,542 hect., and con- 
tains 7 cant., viz.: Ahun, Bonnat, Dun-le-Palleteau, 
Grand-Bourg, Gueret, La Souterraine, and Saint- 
Vaulry. Pop. in 1831, 89,513; in 1841, 94,137—The 
cant. comprises 13 com. Pop.in 1831, 15,634; in 1841, 
17,059.—The town is situated on the slope of amoun- 
tain, 4m. from the |. bank of the Creuse, 41 m. NE of 
Limoges, and 255 m. Sof Paris. Pop. in 1789, 3,588; 
in 1821, 4,014; in 1836, 4,796; in 1841, 4,849, It was 
formerly a place of considerable strength, but of its for- 


and gloomy looking. It possesses several fountains, | ~ 
the water of which is excellent, a communal college, 
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atre, and 2 printing establishments. A few breweries 
and tanneries, and an extensive nursery-garden, 
form the only objects of local industry. Fairs for 
cattle, horses, mercery, and hardware, are held 
monthly. Wood and coal abound in the environs. 
This town owes its origin to an abbey founded in 
720 by Clotaire. It afterwards became the capital 
of the ancient prov. of the Haute-Marche. 

GUERF-EL-HAMDAB, an island of the Nile, in 
Nubia, 30 m. NE of Hannek. In its vicinity are 
extensive ruins. 

GUERGA-DE-FRAYLES, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 21 m. SW of Leon, in a wide and arid 
plain. Pop. 298. It has manufactories of linseed oil. 

GUERGUEREB (Jere), a range of mountains 
in Nubia, in the Dar-Robatat, on the 1. bank of the 
Nile, to the SW of the island of Mograt, in N lat. 
19° 15%. 

GUE'RIGNY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Niévre, cant. and 7 m. E of Pougues, on the I. 
bank of the Niévre. Pop. in 1841, 1,257. It has a 
cannon-foundry, and extensive iron-works. Cattle 
fairs are held here twice a-year. 

GUERLESQUIN, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Finistére, cant. of Le Ponthon, 13 m. 
ESE of Morlaix. Pop.1,570. It has 5 annual fairs. 

GUERN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 7m. SW of Pontivy. Pop. in 
1841, 3,327. 

GUERNICA, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 18 
m. ENE of Bilbao, on the E side of Monte Cosnoaga. 
It contains several churches, a handsome town-house, 


annual cattle-fair. 


in the English channel, 7 to 8 leagues W of the Nor- 
mandy coast of France, but subject to the British 
crown. It is situated between 49° 24’ and 49° 33’ N 
Jat., and 2° 32’ and 2° 48’ W long.; about 108 m. 
SW of Southampton; 94m. SW of Portsmouth; and 
651 m. Sof Portland. In relation to others of the 
Channel islands, it is 7 leagues NW of Jersey; 5 SW 
of Alderney; and 2 W of Sarke. The two last are 
dependencies of G., as are Herm and Jethou, which 
serve to shelter the roadstead of G. The form of 
this island is triangular. Its whole cireumf.—up- 
wards of 30 m.—is deeply indented with commodious 
bays and harbours. Its length from NE to SW is 
12 m.; its breadth from N to S 9m. It contains 
25 sq. m., or 16,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 24,349; in 
(1841, 28,521; in 1851, 33,645. Annual increase 
per cent. in 30 years, from 1821 to 1851, 1°60.—The 


nenees, and it is tolerably well-watered with springs 
and fine clear gravelly streams. On the N or vale 
side the coast is generally low and flat, rising gra- 
dually, from a little above high water-mark, to the S 
side, which is intersected by deep ravines, while the 
cliffs on the 3 coast rise precipitately to the height 
of 270. ft. above sea-level. Of the land, at varions 
distances, the island is surrounded with sunk rocks 
and crags, by which—together with the confluence 
of sea-currents and tides rising frequently to the 
height of 32 ft.—the approach is rendered extremely 
hazardous to strangers. The houses lie scattered 
over all the island; Peter's Port being the only town. 
Mansions, farm-houses, and even cottages, are hand- 
comely built, and delightfully surrounded by orchards, 
The scenery in general, however, is not much orna- 
mented with trees; and though excellent elm and good 
oak are met with, there is nothing that can be called a 
wood. The fields are commonly divided either by 
stone fences, or by turf banks surmounted with furze. 
The soil rests almost entirely on granite, and some 
of the heights are composed of granitic columns ap- 
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| are generally brought from England or France. The 
| insular breed of horses is also poor. “More favoured, 


| The fig-tree attains great luxuriance, and sometimes 
| reaches a remarkable size. This is literally the land 
| of the citron and the myrtle. 


2 convents, an hospital, and a prison, and has an | 


GUERNSEY, an island in the bay of St. Michael, | 


surface of this island is varied with hills and little emi- | 


| sels from England, Ireland, and the continent. The 


foreign ships = 9,323 tons. Steamers ply regularly 
| between G. and various ports. Werth Smart 
| 72 m., has been considered the principal point of in- 
| tercourse with England; but Southampton steamers 
|now run twice every week to G. and J 

| constitutes a deanery in the diocese of Winchester. 
|The religious services are still marked by traits of 


time of Charles II. The inhabitants of G. are diss} 
| French is generally spoken by all ranks; but there 


is usually a sufficient acquaintance with the English 
| language among the upper classes. Most of the |} 
resemblance to the French _ | 
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parently raised by the operation of a vertical power, 
In the vale the soil is rich and fertile, and yields 
fine pasture. The higher parts afford plentiful har- 
vests; and even the steep cliffs are covered with ver- 
dure to the water's edge. The general produce is 
similar to that of the W of England. The annual 
average growth of wheat is estimated at about 4,000 
quarters; of barley at somewhat less. The G. cows 
are highly celebrated. The importation into G. or 
Jersey of any other than the native breed is prohi- 
bited under a severe penalty. Few sheep are bred 
or fattened here; fat sheep, as well as oxen for beef, 


as to climate, than even Undercliff in the isle of 
Wight, G. emulates the genial lands of the south. 


In the midst of a 
cider district, and besides the fig, there are sweet 
and Seville oranges, melons, &c. In January there 
are pease a foot in height, and blooming flowers.” 
Among the variety of beautiful flowers here culti- 
vated is the Guernsey lily, or Amaryllis Sarniensis, 
supposed to be a native of Japan, and introduced by 
accident; but though here cultivated to perfection, 
never found to blow a second time in France nor 
England. G., nevertheless, is 3 degrees lower in 
temp. than Jersey. Snow never lies above one or 
two days, and the summer's heat is always tempered 
by breezes from the sea, Though European fruits 
of almost all sorts grow in profusion, the chief fruit 
cultivated in the orchards is the apple; vast quan- 
tities of which are made into cider, and consumed 
in the island. It is the principal beverage of the 
inhabitants.—Among the most common and plenti- 
ful fish are mackerel, sea-pike, whiting, pollack, 
bream, and rock-fish. There are also mullets, soles, 
and plaice, -together with conger eels, sometimes 
weighing 30 or 40 lbs, Shell-fish are no less abun- 
dant, amongst which are oysters, lobsters, and erabs 
of great size, and the ormer or sea-ear, a fish which 
seems peculiar to this and the neighbouring islands. 
The mineral produce of the island consists princi- 
pally of its fine granite, which is rather extensively 
exported to England for pavement, &e. At Grande 
Roeque are quarried masses of syenite of the 
same quality as the beautiful stone of that species at 
Mont Malo in Jersey, It is used at Portsmouth, 
London, &e., for building and paving. Numerous 
vessels belonging to G., and averaging 100 tons bur- 
then—but some of them much larger— are employed 
in the exports and imports of the island. Commer- 
cial intercourse is also constantly maintained by ves- 





number of sailing-vessels which entered inw in 
1850 was 324 British ships = 12,991 tons, and 115 


the Calvinistic discipline which prevailed till the 


tinguished by several peculiarities from those of the {| 
rest of the British dominions. The old Norman 





tinued intermarriage, some of these islanders aré ~~» 


purer Normans than those on the continent. All 4) 
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been known to the Romans. G., is thought to be the Sarnia of 
Antoninus; perhaps it is the same with Granona, mentioned b 
the Notitia in Armorica. It is difficult, however, to identify cath 
island, respectively, even with the names used by Antoninus, 
G. and the other islands in this vicinity, belonged formerly to 
Normandy, being given to Rollo, and his Normans, together with 
it, by Charles [V., surnamed the Simple, king of France. From 
Rollo, after five successions, they came to William the Conqueror, 
who gave the command of them to his son Eobert, but after 
Henry I. had defeated his brother Kobert, in 1108, he annexed 
Normandy and the islands to the crown of England. 


GUERNSEY, a county in the E point of Ohio, 
U.S. Area 676 sq. m. Its cap. is Cambridge, 
Pop. in 1840, 27,748. 

UEROUDE (La), a commune of France, in the : 


their domestic utensils and implements of husbandry 
are after the French fashion, as also their dresses 
and mode of living. These, however, among the | 
higher ranks, have been greatly modified by their 
increasing intercourse with England. Of the 10 
parishes into which the island is divided, St. Peter's 
Port is the chief one. The old churches all partake 
of the pointed, English, or Gothic style; but the 
most ancient have been greatly altered, if not en- 
tirely renovated. Calvinistic and Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, especially the latter, are numerous. 

G. is annexed to the crown of Great Eritain; but 
it is contended that the authority of the sovereign is | 
exercised only in virtue of the ancient claim to the 
duchy of Normandy; and, therefore, that the power 
of legislation is vested in the sovereign and council, 
not in parliament. Neither parliament nor council, 
however, interfere, on ordinary occasions, with the 
internal regulations of the island. Both the judicial 

and executive authorities are exercised by a con- 
vention of several different bodies, collectively de- 
signated ‘the Assembly of the States.’ The whole 
consist of a bailiff, 12 jurats, the procureur, or at- 
torney-general of the royal court, the § rectors of 
the 10 parishes, 2 constables from each parish, and 
132 douzainiers from the whole. But the task of 
raising money, to defray public expenses, is com- 
} Mitted to what is called the States of Deliberation, 
{ @ political body, composed of the bailiff, 12 jurats, 
‘ and a procureur, the 8 rectors of the 10 parishes, 
; and the united voice of the constables and douzainiers 
of each parish; the total number of voters being 32. 
Unless in cases of peculiar emergency, application 
must, however, be made to the sovereign, ne 
by 
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dep. of the Eure, cant. and 6 m. N of Bretenil, and 
21 m. SW of Evreux, near the Iton. It has several 
blast-furnaces. 

GUERRI, a village of Nubia, in the district of 
Hatfay, on the r. bank of the Nile, 57 m. below the 
confluence of the Bahr-el-Azrek and Babr-el-Abiad. 

| 





It is inhabited by Hassanyeh Arabs, who carry on a 
considerable ein salt, the produce of the locality. 
—<Also a mountain in the Dar-Abou-Ramleh, 21 m. 
NE of the confluence of the Tumat and Bahr-el- 
Azrek.—Also a village 18 m. N of Sennaar. 

GUERRICATZ, a town of Spain, in the prov. and | 
24m.E of Bilbao, on the N side of the Sierra-de- | 
Oiz, and near a river which descends from that | 
mountain. Pop. 269. It has the remains of walls | 
and of an hospital. : 


GUERUNDS (Gross), a town of the archduchy | 
of Austria, in Lower Austria, upper circle of the | 
Mannhartsberg, on the l. bank of the Zwettel, 24 m. 
ENE of Freystadt. 

GUERVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Blagny, 17 m. NNE of 
Neufchatel. Pop. 732. It has a bottle manufactory. 

GUESA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 24 m. 
ENE of Pampeluna. 

GUESCHARD, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Somme, cant. of Crecy. Pop. 1,144. 

GUESCLIN (Le), a fortress of France, in the 
dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Cancale, on the 
British channel, 6m. NE of St. Malo. It is situated 
on a rock 73 ft. in height, and isolated at high water, 
at the entrance of the bay of the same name. 

GUESSLING, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Moselle, cant. of Gros-Tenqnin. Pop. 1,008. 

GUESTLING, a parish of Sussex, 4 m. WSW of 
Winchelsea. Area 3,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 768; 
in 1841, 803. 

GUESTWICK, a parish of Norfolk, 2m. ENE of 
Foulsham. Area 1,600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 188; 
in 1841, 200, 

GUETARLA, a maritime town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 10 m. W of San Sebastian, on the gulf of 
Gascogny, between the embonchures of the Oria and 
Urola. Pop. 1,100. It is surrounded by old walls 
of great strength, and contains a fine Gothie church, 
an hospital, and a handsome square, with a statue 
of Sebastian-de-Eleano, who accompanied Magel- 
haens in his cireumnavigation of the globe in 1519-21. 

GUEUGNON, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Saéne-et-Loire, arrond. of 
Charolles.—The cant. comprises 9 com. Pop. in 
1831, 6,904; in 1841, 7,895.—The town is 17 m. 
NW of Charolles, on the r. bank of the Arroux. 
see 1,540. It has extensive iron-works, and sev- 
eral tile-kilns, 

GUEVARA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 9 
m. ENE of Vitoria, on the |. bank of the Zadorra. 
Pop. 250. It has an hospital, an ancient mansion 
belonging to the family of Los Ladrones, and on an 
adjacent hill a fortress, built in the 15th cent., after’ = 
the model of the castle of San ange Rome. , 

GUEY A, a river of Venezuela, which has its meal 7 


Mission to carry into effect the levies propo 

this convention. The revenue of the states amounts, 
it is said, to about £10,000 per annum, and consists 
in the general taxes, the harbour-dues, and the duties 
levied yearly upon licensed victuallers, or retailers 
of liquors in general. ‘The royal court consists of a 
bailitf, named by the king, ae 12 jurats, chosen by | 
the members of the states, who serve for life, unless 
discharged by the sovereign in council. The officers 
belonging to this court are the procureur, or attor- 
ney-general, the comptroller, the provost, or crown 
sheriff, the greflier, or registrar, and the crown ser- 
jeant. The royal court dispenses justice in all the 
other islands except Jersey. The legal institutions 
are a mixture of English with Norman law, prece- 
dent, and custom, and, in eriminal cases, with the 
judgment of the assessors themselves. 

Sr. Perer’s Port, the seat of government, and 
the only town in G., is situated on the side of a hill 
nearly at the middle of the E coast in 49° 26’ N lat., 
and 2° 42" W long. It extends along the coast, and 
towards the interior for a considerable distance. The 
streets in the lower or old part of the town are nar- 
row and inconvenient, but in the upper they are 
good. . The town and suburbs have been much ex- 
tended and improved. The public buildings here 
are generally built on an extensive scale; and a col- 
lege for the education of the middle class of the 
island has been erected at an expense of £40,000. | 
The government-house is a handsome and substan- 
tial edifice, occupied by the lieutenant-governor, to 
whom the executive duties are generally deputed by 
the military governor. The town has a public libra- 
ry; assembly-rooms, and theatre. There is an ex- 
cellent harbour formed by a pier extending N 460 
ft. and S 757 ft. The entrance to it is defended 
by Castle-cornet, a fortress built upon a rock, and 
strongly defended by batteries on all sides, From 
this port to the English coast, the distance is 70 m.; 
to the French coast, at Cherbourg, 40 m. 

History. G. and the other Channel islands appear to have 
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on the § side of the mountains of Alta-Gracia, 54 


m. SSE of Caracas; runs §; and, after a course of 


about 45 m., falls into the Orituco. 

GUGGISBERG, a parish and village of Switzer- 
land, in the cant. of Berne, amt of Schwarzenburg. 
Pop. 5,203. 


GUGLIELMO, a mountain of Austrian Lom- | 


bardy, on the confines of the provs. of Brescia and 
Bergamo, 6 m. N of Gardone-Valtrompia, and 5 m. 
from the E bank of Lake Iseo. It rises to the height 
of 6,202 ft. above sea-level. 

GUGLINGEN, an ancient town of Wurtemberg, 
in the circle of the Neckar, obmt. and 14 m. SW of 
Brackenheim, on the Zaber. Pop. in 1540, 1,447. 

GUGLIONESI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Sannio, district and 9m. N of Larino.. Pop. 3,000. 

GUGUAN, or Sarst Puitrere, an island in the 
South Pacific ocean. in the group of the Marianne 
islands, in 5 lat. 22° 30’. It is 9 m. in circuit. 

GUH, a Kurd principality in Turkey in Asia, in 
the pash. of Diarbekir, and on the confines of that 
of Van. It contains a fortress of the same name. 

GUHRALU, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Si- 
lesia, capital of a circle in the regency and 51 m. 
NNW of Breslau. i 
by an old wail; and has a suburb, a Lutheran and 
4 Catholic churches, and an hospital. Its trade con- 
sists chiefly in flour, butter, and cheese. It was to 
a great extent destroyed by the Russians in 1759, 
Pop. of circle, 32,000. 

GUIA, a town of Upper Guinea, capital of the 
kingdom of Burum, 150m. NE of Coomassie, and 
near the I. bank of the Senni. 

GULA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
on the r. bank of the Rio Negro, 10 m. above Ipa- 
rana.—Also a sea-port in the prov. of Parahiba, 28 
m. NNE of Parahiba. 

GUIANA. See Guarana. 

GUIA-PARANA, a river of Brazil, which is sup- 
posed to traverse the W part of the prov. of Matto- 
Grosso, and to fall into the Madeira. It is by some 
identified with the Jassi. 

GUIBERVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. and 4 m. SSE of Thorigny. 
Pop. 1,504. 

_GUIBRAY, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
Calvados, com. of Falaise, of which it forms a suburb, 
Pop. 3,000. A fair is held here which lasts from the 
10th to the 25th of August, and is one of the most 
important in France. 

GUICHE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Basses-Pyrenees, cant. of Bidache, 17 m. E of 


Bayonne, on the Ll. bank of the Bidouze. Pop. 


1,700, 


GUICHE (La), a canton, commune, and town of | dor, 
France, in the dep. of the Saéne-et-Loire, arrond. of | 
| dep. of the Manche, cant. of Torigny. Pop. 1,815. 


Charolles. The cant. comprises 12 com. Pop. in 
1831, 7,471; in 1841, 7,618.—The town is 13 m. 
NE of Charolles, in a marshy locality. Pop. 944. 
Fairs for cattle and corn are held here twice a-year. 

GUICHEN, a canton and commune of France, in 


the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, arrond. of Redon. | 


The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 14,962; 
in 1841, 14,791. The village is 36m. NNE of Re- 
don. Pop. in 1841, 3,534. It is noted for its min- 


eral springs, and has 3 annual fairs. 


GUICHEN BAY, a bay of S. Australia, 10 or 12 | 


m. S of Cape Jaffa. It affords safe anchorage in 
security against every wind, and throws from its S 
point, Cape Dombey, an extensive ledge of rocks 
which serve as a breakwater against the outside 
swell. The beach is everywhere free from surf 


GUICLAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
: Finistere, cant. of Tanlé, 7 m. WSW of Morlaix. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,549. Linen is manufactured here: 





Pop. 3,160. It is surrounded | 


| Melun. 





and fairs are held 6 times a-year for horses, cattle, 
and cordage. 

GUIDEL, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. of Pont-Scorff, 7m. WNW of Lo- 
rient. Pop. in 1841, 3,895. An annual fair takes 
place here for cattle, hemp, and linen. 

GUIDIZZOLO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 16m. NW of Mantua, district and 8 
m. SE of Castiglione-delle-Stiviere. 

GUIEN, an island in the Indian ocean, near the 
coast of Zanguebar, to the NE of the island of Patta, 
and near the embouchure of the Grand River, in § 
lat. 1°55". 

GUIENNE. See Gurenne. 

GUIERS, a river formed by the junction of the 


| Guiers- Vif and Guiers-Mort, which descend from the 


mountains of the Grand-Chartreuse, and nnite near 
Des-Echelles. Thence it rans NW through a narrow 
valley named the Passage-de-Chaille; passes Pont- 
de-Beauvoisin and St. Genix; and, after a course of 
about 30 m., falls into the Rhéne, on the 1. bank, 11 
m. 5 of Belley. This river forms, to the distance of 
several leagues, the boundary-line between the French 
dep. of the Isére and Savoy. 


GUIGLLIA, a village of the duchy and in the dis- . 


trict of Modena, near the r. bank of the Panaro, 17 
m. § of Modena, and 21 m. WSW of Bologna. 

GUIGNEN, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Guichen, 24 
m. NNE of Redon. Pop. 2,742. Fairs for cattle, 
agricultural implements, ironmongery, and common 
stuffs, take place here 4 times a-year. 

GUIGNES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Mormant, 12 m. from 
Pop. 885. It has extensive tile-kilns. _ 

GULJA, a lake of Guatimala, in the N part of the 
state of San Salvador. The Lempta has its source 
in this lake. 

GUIJO (Et), a village of Spain, in the prov. and 

a0) 


| 36m. N of Cordova. Pop. 35 


GUIL, a river of France, in the dep. of the Hautes- 
Alpes, which takes its rise on the confines of the 
Sardinian states, near Mont-Viso, in the SE ex- 
tremity of the cant. of Aiguilles-en-Queiras, and 
flows SW to the 1. bank of the Durance, which it 
joims a little above Mont-Dauphine, after a course 
of about 33 m. 

GUILAIN (Le), a town of France, in the dep. of 
the Manche, cant. and 5 m. NNW of Percy. An 
important fair for horses and cattle is held here. 

GUILAN. See Guinan. 

GUILAQUES, a tribe of N. Asia, who dwell between the Ud- 
skoi river in Russian Siberia and the mouth of the Amur, ocen- 
pying a tract quite independent apparently both of Russia and 
China, or at least paying no tribute to either emperor—AMidden- 


f. a 
GUILBERVILLE, a commune of France, in the 


GUILDE, a town of Senegambia, in the kingdom 
of Bondu, on the 1. bank of the Senegal, 30 m. below 


| the confluence of the Falemé, and 66 m. WNW of 


Galam. 

GUILDEN-MORDEN, a parish of Cambridge- 
shire, 6 m. ESE of Biggleswade. Area 2,506 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 675; in 1841, 808. 

GUILDEN-SUTTON, a parish of Cheshire, 3 m. 
ENE of Chester. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. 180. | 

GUILDERLAND, a township in Albany co., in 
the state of New York, U.S., 9 m. W of Albany. 
ie: 2,790. 

GUILDFORD, a borough and market-town, the 


eastern railway, by which it is 30} m. fro 
don. Pop. in 1801, 2,634; in 1831, 
1841, 4,074. It is picturesquely seated on 
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clivity of a chalk hill on the E bank of the Wey, 
which was made navigable thus far about the year | 
1658, and over which there is here a bridge of 5) 
arches. ‘The town is well-built, and consists chiefly | 
of an excellent and spacious street. The clothing- 
trade, once prosperous here, has been entirely aban- 
dened. There are mills of various descriptions in 
the vicinity, and on the SW side of the town are 
commodious wharfs on the river, where much busi- 
ness is done with London in coals, timber, &c. G. 
is a borough by prescription. The midsummer quar- 


ter-sessions for the co. are held here, and the mid- | 


summer assizes alternately here, and at Croydon. 
The income of the borough in 1839 was £1,393; in 
1847, £1,286, arising principally from tolls, dues, 
and borough rates.—The town has sent two members| 
to parliament since 23° Edward L., a privilege which 


it still enjoys; but the boundaries of the borough | 


were extended by the reform act so as to compre- 
hend the three parishes belonging to the town; and 
the municipal and parliamentary boundaries coin- 
cide. The number of electors registered for 1837, 
was 495; in 1847, 475. Pop. of parl. borough in 
1841, 5,925.—Sir Francis North was created Baron 
G. by Charles IL, in 1683. | 

GUILDFORD, a township in W. Australia, on 
the banks of the Swan, 7 m. NE of Perth. 

GUILDHALL, a village in Essex co., in the state 
of Vermont, U.S., 71 m. ENE of Montpelier. Pop. 
670. 
GUILER, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, cant. and 4m. NW of Brest. Pop. 1,281. 
_ GUILFORD, a county in the NW part of N. 
Carolina, U. S. Area 672 sq. m., intersected by 
Deep and Haw rivers. The cap. is Greensboro’. 
Pop. 19,175.—Also a township in Piscataquis co., in 
Maine, 75 m. NNE of Augusta. Pop. 892.—Also a 
township in Windham co., in Vermont, 124 m. 5 of 
Montpelier. Pop. 1,525.—Also a township in New- 
haven co., in Connecticut, 52m. 5 of Hartford. Pop. 
2.491,—Also a township in Chenango co., in New 
York, 102 m. W of Albany. Pop. 2,827.—Also a 
township in Franklin co., in Pennsylvania, 6 m. SE 
of Chambersburg. Pop. 3,125——Also a township in 
Medina co., in Ohio. Pop. 1,400. 

GUILHEM (Saint), or Sarst (FUILLAUME, a vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of the Herault, cant. and 
5 m. N of Aniane, 20 m. WNW of Montpellier, on 
the r. bank of the Herault. Pop. 764. It owes its 
origin to an abbey built here by St. Guillaume, duke 
or governor of Aquitaine. 

GUILIGOMAR, or Gue’LIGOMARCH, a commune 
of France, in ‘the dep. of Finistére, cant. and 4 m. 
NE of Arzano. Pop. 1,005. 

GUILLAO, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant, and 4 m. SE of Josselin, and 4 m, 
WSW of Ploermel, near the Oust. Pop. 1,515. 

GUILLAUME (Sarst), a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Istre, cant. and 4 m. NW of Mones- 
tier-de-Clermont. Pop. 450. It has 4 annual cat- 
tle fairs, 

GUILLAUMES, a town of the Sardinian states, 
in the prov. and 38 m. NW of Nice, on the 1. bank 
of the Var. Pop. 1,357. It has mines of iron and 
lead, and quarries of marble. 

GUILLEN (San), a small river of Patagonia, | 
which descends from the W side of the Andes; runs 
SW; and throws itself into the gulf of Trinidad, op- 
posite the island of Madre-de-Dios, after a course of 
about 75 m. 

GUILLENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
13 m. NNW of Seville. Pop. 1,060. | 

GUILLESTRE, a canton and commune of France, | 
in the dep. of the Hautes-Alpes, arrond. of Embrun. 
The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 9,567; 
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in 1841, 9,849. ‘The town is 14 m. N of Embrun 
and 18 m. 8 of Briancon, on the Rioubel, and near 
the l. bank of the Guil. Pop. 1,672. It has mann- 
factories of common cloth, and an iron-work. Fairs, 
chiefly for grain, cattle, and mules, are held here 6 
times a-year. The neighbouring mountains contain 
fine varieties of marble. 

GUILLIERS, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan, cant. and 8m. SE of La Trinité. Pop. 
1,998. 

GUILLIMANE. See Qviimaye. 

GUILLON, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Yonne, arrond. of Avallon. The cant. 


comprises 16 com. Pop. in 1831, 6,586; in 1841, 


6,624, The village is 10 m. ENE of Avallon, and 35 
m. SE of Auxerre, on the r. bank of the Serein. 
Pop. 822. It has 5 annual cattle fairs—Also a vil- 
lage in the dep, of the Doubs, cant. and 4 m. SE of 
Baume, on the Cusancin, Pop. 210. It has sul- 


phureous springs and baths, 
GUILL ¢RE (La), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Rhone, arrond. of Lyons, 


-on the |. bank of the Rhone, which separates it 


from Lyons, of which it formerly constituted a suburb, 
and with which it is connected by a bridge of the 
same name. - Pop. in 1851, 18,294; in 1841, 25,7300. 
It consists of one principal street of great length, 


‘and several minor streets, but contains no edifice 


worthy of notice. It is noted for its manufactures, 
consisting chiefly in crystal, machines, pasteboard, 
candles, chemical substances, vitriol, and wax-cloth. 
It has also several extensive tanneries, printing-mills, 
dye-works, foundries, breweries, and distilleries; and 
conducts an active trade in timber and wine. 

GUILMI, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Abruz- 
zo-Citra, district and 15 m, SW of Il Vasto, cant. 
and 5 m. SW of Gissi. Pop. 1,820. 

GUILOULOU, a river of Senegambia, in Futa- 
toro, which has its source at a village of the same 
name; runs 8; then NW; and unites with the Gui- 
loum, near the v. of Ouanondi, after a course of 
about 45 m. 

GUILOUM, a river of Senegambia, in Fatatoro, 
which has its source at the village of Ouanondi, and 
flows into the r. bank of the Senegal, at Beldialo, 54 
m. NNE of Sedo, after a generally N course of 75 m. 

GUILSBOROUGH, a parish of Northampton- 
shire, 10 m. NNW of Northampton, Area 5,080 
acres. Pop. 939. 

GUILSFIELD, « parish of Montgomeryshire, 3 
m. N of Welshpool. Pop. 2,577. 

GUIMAEC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistére, cant. of Lanmeur, 9 m. NE of Morlaix. 
Pop. 1,941. 

UIMAR, a town of the island of Teneriffe, on 
the SE coast, 18 m. SW of Sainte Croix. Pop. 5,042. 

GUIMARAES, or Gumtaraens, a fortified town 
of Portugal, cap. of a comarca of the same name, in 
the prov. of Minho, 14 m. SE of Braga, and 29 m. 
NE of Porto, in a fertile plain at the foot of Mount 
Latito, between the Ave and Arezilla. Pop. 6,000, 
It consists of an old and new town, and has several 
suburbs. Of the old town the chief remains are a 
palace built by Alphonso, first duke of Braganza. The 


streets of the new town are generally long, straight, 


and spacious, the public squares numerous and hand- 
some, and the houses well-built. It has manufae- 
tories of cutlery, hardware, paper, linen and cotton 
fabrics, leather, and sweetmeats. The old town of 
G. is said to have been founded by the Celts, 500 
years before the Christian era. The new town is 
held to be the cradle of the Portuguese monarehy~ 


In 1107 it was chosen by Henry of Burgundy as ca-) » 


pital of the kingdom. It is also celebrated as\the 
birth-place of Alphonzo L., and of Pope 5. Darhaso 
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In the environs are the remains of Roman baths.— 
‘Also a maritime town of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- 
ranham, on’the N side of the bay of Cuma, 45 m. 
NW of St. Louis-de-Maranham. Pop. 2,000. The 
port can only receive small vessels, but it has an 
active trade in cotton, rice, and flour, 

GUIMARAES, or Santa ANNA, a town of Bra- 
zil, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso, district and 66 m. 
E of Cuyaba. To the N of this town are several 
gold-mines. . ‘s : 

‘GUIMARAS, an island of the Asiatic archipelago, 
in the group of the Philippine islands, near the 5 
coast of the island of Panay, in N lat. 10° 35’, E 
long. 122° 38’. It is about 45 m. in length, and 12 
m. in breadth, and is densely covered with vegeta- 
tion. It has a port on the W coast, named Bulua- 
gan or Santa Anna. 

‘UIMER.A, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Le- 

rida, 10 m. SSW of Cervera. Pop. 1,300. 
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laix. Pop. 1,464. It has 3 annual cattle fairs. 

GUIMPS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Charente, cant. and 5 m. W of Barbezienx. Pop. 
1,143. It has several tanneries. 


district of Laristan, 51 m. NNW of Lar, and 144 m. 
SE of Shiraz. 


of Fazoclo, about 15 m. SW of the confluence of the 
Tumat and Bahr-el-Azrek, and in about 11° 10’ Nlat. 
GUINCHOS (Caro ps), an island in the archi- 
pelago of the Lucayos, in the 5 part of the Great 
Bahama bank, 60 m. from the N coast of Cuba. 
GUINEA, a maritime district of SW. Africa, to 
which various limits are assigned by different na- 


Cape Blanco to Cape Lopez. The Portuguese in- 
clude under the general name the whole of the coast 
from Cape Ledo or Tagrin to ny Negro. According 
to French geographers, G. lies betwixt Cape Mount 
and Cape Lopez; and according tothe British, the tract 
between the mouth of the Gambia and Cape Lopez 
is called North or Upper G., and that which stretches 
from Cape Lopez to Cape Negro is called South or 
Lower G. Before adverting to the topography of 
these two regions, we shall here introduce some gen- 
eral remarks applicable to the whole territory —The 
origin of the name given to this region of Africa is 
unknown. Some derive it from the Nigritian city, 







Jenne. Leon and Marmol call the district between 
the Senegal and Gambia, Geneoa. Under the reign 
‘| of John IL the Portuguese established colonies on 


this coast, and its name has been given to a well- 
known British gold coin. It is generally sup 
that this region of Africa was first visited by John 
de Santarem and Peter Escovar, two Portuguese, in 
1471. Some French geographers assert that it was 
first visited by certain Dieppois in 1364; and that 
the merchants of Dieppe traded with it for 60 years 
before its existence was known to other Europeans. 
In 1604, the Dutch drove the Portuguese settlers 
into se poate and ge hci ene par inter- 
course betwixt Enrope and G. I een : 
the Dutch and English. gig Ac! 
(reneral t.| There are several tracts along 
the coast of G. of a sandy and sterile nature; but the 
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rivers generally run in a very winding direction; and 
in many places overflow their banks during the wet 
season, forming large stagnant pools or lagunes,— 


Sigg sand or gravel, to a fine 
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| by latitude, but by various other causes; and is always cooler 
| bee We. soil i gon eultivation extensive, and the coun 


GUIMILLIAU, a commune of France, in the dep. | 
of Finistére, cant. of Landivisia, 11 m. SW of Mor- | 


GUIN, or Gury, a town of Persia, in Farsistan, | 





GUINCHO, a mountain of Nubia, in the territory | 


tions. The Dutch consider it as extending from | 


| ‘The seasons, as in other tropical co 


| continues for two or three weeks, About the month of October, 


general appearance of the country the sea is | 
that of an immense forest, with a few high grounds 
covered with lofty trees and thick underwood. The 


The soil varies considerably eee eee from a | 
ack mould and | 
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GUINEA. 







loamy clay; but it is more uniformly rich and pro- 
ductive towards the interior of the country. For the 
space of 6 or 8 m. from the sea, soil occurs of every 
description, and suited to every kind of cultivation. 
Climate.) ‘The climate of this region is not so hot as that of 
many other parts of Africa nearer the tropics; and it is generally 
observed that the countries on the equator, from 5° to 6° on either 
side of it, are the most temperate in the tropical regions of Arica, 
The temp. is found in these countries to be affected not merely 


open, with high lands in the vicinity. At Cape coast, thougl 
accounted the hottest situation on the Gold coast, the therm. is 
usually, during the hottest months, from 65° to 0°. At Winne- 
bah and Acra it is seldom known to exceed 87°; and during the 
months of June, July, August, not higher than 78°. The follow- 
ing table shows the mean range of Fahrenheit's therm. during 
each month of the under-mentioned years, at the river Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, Cape castle, and on the cruising station off the 
coast : 
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untries, may be distingulshed 

into wet and dry,—or rather into two wet and one dry period 
The first wet season commences in the end of May, or beginning. 
of June; when the rains fall with great violence and without in- 
termission for several days. Strong breezes commonly follow 
this first deluge; and the rains are seldom very heavy during 
the remainder of the wet season, which terminates with the month 
of July. The foggy season, which is extremely unhealthy, espe- 
in low, swampy, or woody situations, then sets in, and 


| 


the second rainy season begins; but the rains do not fall with so 
much violence as the first, nor are they succeeded by mists and 
rey weather, The following table exhibits a comparison of the 
in gauge in Cuba and on the W coast of Africa, for eleven 


CUBA. 
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The dry season begins with November, and continues during the 
remainder of the year to the month of May; but, in the course of 
this period, the coast is visited with violent storms of wind, gen- 
erally denominated tornadoes and harmattans. “It is generally 
considered that the rainy season begins at those places N of the 
Line, at the period when the sun passes the zenith of each in its 
northward course. This division is however modified, according 
to the greater or less distance of each place from the equator. It 
is to be observed, moreover, that these changes do not take place 
at the exact time of the sun's vertical n in the course of its 
particolar place, but usually about 10 or 12 
days previously or subsequently to that position. The rainy sea- 
son lasts for four or five months, according to the proximity of 
the place to the Line. The dry season is generally thought to 
commence in the course of a fortnight after the sun has passed 
the zenith of that part of the coast on its 8 course: but other cir- 
cumstances evidently influence the late or “gy ep of 
the rains in various places. For instance, at 3t. mas's, where 
the lands are much elevated, the rains fall at all seasons. The 
period of their return at Cape Coast and Accra is tolerably de- | 
fined, namely, a month before their appearance at Sierra Leone, 
and osnally about a fortnight at the latter place before their re- 
turn, at the Gambia, towards the beginning of July. At Goree 
the rains, according to the Baron Roussin, commence about the 
same period, and have ceased by the middle of October. The 
middle of November is there considered the commencement of 
the healthy season; and on the 15th of that month the healthy 
season is announced by the firing of agun; and at Senegal, which 
is about 180 m. from the Gambia, the rains are likewise over by 
the end of October. The Baron Ronssin, in his able treatise on 
the Western coast of Africa, strongly contends for the influence 
of the sun‘s vertical position in its N passage, over the seasons; 
but it is to be remembered that where the sun has already passed 
over particular places on the coast, the rains may have already 
commenced some 10 or 15 days previously. But whatever in- 
fluence the passage of the sun may have over the seasons, it is 
the opinion of almost all our naval commanders on the station 
with whom I have conversed on this subject, that the influence 
of the moon at the full and change is particularly obvious on the 
coast, and the tornadoes are most frequent and violent at the 
periods of the year in which they prevail.” (Dr. Madden's Report] 
Tormmadoes commonly commence In March, and cease with the 
beginning of the first rains; but sometimes blow before or after 
the second rains, or preceding a harmattan. ied invariably 
come from the NE, or ENE, and are generally experienced a day 
or two after the full and change of the moon. Their approach is 
indicated by vivid and successive flashes of lightning, attended 
with thunder and heavy clouds, and by the clear bluish appear- 
ance of the horizon. Their nearer approach is announced by the 
darkening of the horizon, especially in the E hemisphere, the in- 
crease of the lightning, and, as an immediate prelude to the tem- 
ant iiy ss aotarnn Salinete and entire calm in the lower part of 
the atmosphere, while the upper regions appear in dreadful com- 
motion. .A gentle breeze is then perceived, which is almost in- 
stantancously succeeded by violent gusts of wind, usually accom- 
panied with rain, and om continuing above half-an-hour or 
50 minutes; tremnendons peals of thunder, and torrents of rain, 
for the space of two or more hours, terminate the storm, during 
which the wind has shifted round to SE, from which point it 
blows when the storm is at its height. During its continuance, 
the therm. suffers a rapid depression of 5° or more; a dead calm 
of a few minutes ensues, when a torrent of rain ins to fall, 
but ceases in 6 or 10 minutes; the wind shifts ro to WSW; 
the sky becomes serene, the air is cooled, vegetation refreshed, 
and the human constitution invigorated —A harmattan is an E 
wind, which prevails in the months of December, January, and | 
February, along the coast from Cape Verd and Cape Lopez. It 
comes on indiscriminately at any eof the day, or of the tide, | 
or of the moon; and continues sometimes one or two days, some- 
times five or six, and sometimes even fifteen or sixteen. It is 
always accompanied by a fog or haze, which occasions a con- 
siderable obscurity, and renders the sun—which appears only a 
few hours about noon—of a mild red colour. Extreme dryness is 
another attendant of a harmattan, and, during its continuance, 
no moisture is perceived in the atmosphere, or any falling of dew 
on the earth; all vegetation Is checked, and the more tender 
The grass becomes like hay, and the most 
vigorous evergreens droop under its influence. Its parching | 
effects are severely felt on the external parts of the body, parti- | 
cularly the eyes, nostrils, lips, and palate, which become dry and 
uneasy. Drink is often required, not so much to quench thirst 
as to remove a painful aridity in the fances; and, though the air 
is cool, a tronblesome sensation of prickly heat is felt on the skin. 
If the wind should continue for four or five days, the scarf-skin 
generally pee off from the hands and face, and even from the 
whole of body. Notwithstanding these disagreeable effects, 
it is found, on the coast of G., to be highly conducive to health, 
restoring persons labouring under dysenteries, fevers, or any de- 
bilitating evacuations, arresting the pegs of epidemics, and 
apparently preventing even the arti communication of in- 
fection, “At sea these winds, under the name of ‘the Smokes,’ 
are well-known; they are found extending, nently a degree 
from the shore, the air is loaded with a fine impalpable sand | 
which collects on the ropes and spars of ships, and the atmosphere 
is rendered thick and hazy, and there is no clear blue sky at this 
period perceivable. Indeed at all seasons, the air on the western 
coast is so impregnated with fine particles of sand as to obscure 
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the sky more or less, and to give its face a pale misty lurid tint. 
The harmattan in no respect differs from the maestral wind of 
the 8 of France, the scirroco of Italy, and the kamaeen of Egypt. 
My experience of all would lead me to suppose they were iden- 
tical, and owed their peculiar effects to the same « phe- 
nomenon.” [Dr. Madden.) 

Minerals.| The mountains of G., 95 far as they 
have been examined, are in general granitic and 
schistous, and abound in veins of gold and iron. 
The latter of these metals is little known to the na- 
tives, and Europeans have not thought it their in- 
terest to instruct them in the subject; but the first 
has been sought from time immemorial. Gold 1s 
found in these mountains, in a primitive state, be- 
tween two layers of a fae finer, more solid, and 
more highly coloured than the rest of the rock. But 
the natives, unacquainted with the art of mining, 
and unprovided with proper tools for the purpose, 
have never attempted to work it in these places: 
they confine their operations to digging at the base 
of the mountains, where the achistous beds, and banks 
of granite are more friable, and to washing the sands 
in the beds of rivers and water-courses at the bottom 
of the hills, when the raim-water has run off. In 
digging they work downwards as if forming a well, 
or sometimes make a ditch about 20 or 30 ft. deep, 
till stopped by the crumbling down of the earth. 
They generally begin to find gold at the depth of 3 


ft. Pieces are sometimes found of a considerable 


size; the king of Ashantee is said to have possessed 
a lump of native gold so large that four men were 
required to lift it. The earth thrown out in the 
course of the digging is laid in heaps at the side of 
the pit, and is carried by other labourers—chiefl 
women and children—to the nearest river, where it 
is washed in bags or wooden bowls, and the particles 
of gold are afterwards separated from the heavier 
parts which remain in the vessel. This ore is some- 
times so rich that a piece of it weighing 4 or 5 ounces, 
has been known, when pounded and washed, to pro- 
duce about 4 dwts. of gold dust; and the general 
fertility of the mines may be estimated from the cir- 
cumstance of the slaves employed by the king of 
Ashantee, in 1790, engaging to supply him with half- 
an-ounce a-day foreach labourer. ‘The gold-finders, 
who wash the sands on the banks of rivers and the 
sea-shore, are less successful in their researches. It 
is generally women only who are thus employed; 
but the precious metal, it is sufficiently ascertained, 
is very abundant in the interior of the country, while 
the mines may be considered as still virgin mines. 
Animal kingdom.| Cattle abound upon all parts of 


the Gold coast. Their flesh is in general tough, and 


of a disagreeable flavour. In many places the Ne- 
groes, from the abundance of other kinds of food 
more agreeable to them, never milk their cows. 
Sheep are also numerous. In shape they resemble 
those of Europe, but they are less in size, and instead 
of wool—which in this climate would be an intolerable 
burden—are covered with hair. The mutton is al- 
most universally of a bad quality. The goats are 
likewise very small; and the horses are a very dege- 
nerate breed. Asses are common and good. Ho 
are numerous. Dogs carried from Europe to G. 
speedily degenerate: ina short time they resemble 
the fox in shape and colour, and their bark is changed 
into a howl. The Negroes prefer the flesh of dogs 
to every other meat. Cats do not degenerate, and 
are highly esteemed, as they tend to lessen the teem- 
ing numbers of rats and mice. Elephants abound in 
the interior; and an immense quantity of ivory is 
sent to the coast for exportation. Buffaloes, though 
scarce, are sometimes seen. ‘The rivers are infested 
with crocodiles; and the jackal—sometimes 


which it can vanquish. Tiger-cats, leopards, and 
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hyanas abound. Wild boars are scarce; of harts 


Bosman asstires us there are 20 species. Hares, | 


upines, a variety of sloth, several varieties of 
rats, and several kinds of cats, among which may be 
reckoned the civet-cat, occur throughout this region. 
Several species of monkeys are numerous; and among 
many kinds of lizards. G. is inhabited by the chame- 
leon.—No country affords a greater variety of game, 
such as pheasants, partridges, turtle-doves, snipes, and 


crooked bills. The feathered tribes are extremely | 


numerous, and several of them display a plumage of 
great beauty. Serpents, scorpions, centipedes, toads, 
and frogs, are numerous, and some of them are of great 
size. Many kinds of ants infest the country, some 
of which are extremely troublesome. “An extraor- 
dinary flight,” says Captain Adams, “of small but- 
terflies, or moths, with spotted wings, took place at 
Annamaboo, on the G. coast, after a tornado. The 
wind veered to the N, and blew fresh from the land, 
with thick mist, which brought off from the shore so 
many of these insects, that for one hour the atmo- 
sphere was so filled with them as to represent a 
snow-storm driving past the vessel at a rapid rate, 
which was lying at anchor about 2 m. from the shore.” 
Isert distinguished above 20 species of locusts on the 
Gold coast.—The sea supplies the inhabitants of the 
coast with abundance of fish, of the most delicate 
kinds, and in the greatest variety, except during the 
rainy season, when the weather is too tempestuous 
to admit of fishing. Coral and ambergris are pro- 
cured on all these coasts. 

Vegetation.] At the head of the trees of these re- 
gions stands that colossus of the vegetable kingdom, 
the baobab, or Adansonia digitata of Linneus. The 
whole of Senegambia and G. is adorned with its 
green elliptic arches. Golberry observed one which 
was 124 ft. high, by 34 ft. in diam., and 104 ft. in 
circumf. Among the vegetable productions of G., 
none is more useful to the inhabitants than the 
palm-tree. Its nuts, when young, are eaten roasted; 
and when old, a species of oil is extracted from them, 
which is used by the natives as part of their food, 
and is esteemed even by Europeans to be nutritive; 
from the trunk is drawn a species of wine, which 
constitutes the common beverage of the Negroes; 
and of the leaves are made ropes and nets. Of this 
tree there are four species. The cocoa-tree is plen- 
tifal; but the Negroes do not use any part of this 
tree except the fruit: perhaps the palm has caused it 
to be neglected. Oranges and lemons are plentiful 
pon every part of the coast. The papaw-tree is 
common; and another which bears what are called 
ge apples; we also remark, among others, 
the courbaril or locust-tree, and the shea or butter- 
tree. On some parts of the coast a species of grapes 


occurs; and a species of pepper—the Cardomomum | fly 


majus—is to be met with in some parts of the coun- 
try. This plant—from which the Grain coast de- 
Tives its name—rises in some cases to a moderate 
height; in others, not having strength to support it- 
self, it creeps along the ground, or twines like ivy 
around some other tree. Its fruit is in the shape of 
figs, with a thin skin, which when open presents the 
seeds in the form of grains, nearly of the size of 
hemp-seed. The sugar-cane and cotton-shrub grow 
spontaneously; and the indigo-plant is common. It 
has been said that the nutmeg and the cinnamon- 
tree grow here spontaneously; the existence of the 
coffee-tree is also probable, ‘This country, as is well 
known, furnishes a great number of valaable gums. 
Tobacco grows everywhere in abundance. ‘The fer- 
tility of the soil is strongly indicated by the size of 
many of the forest-trees; some of the kind called 


capet being of that magnitude that Bosman assures | 


us “their tops are scarcely to be reached by a com- 





mon musket-shot!” It bears a kind of cotton, used 
for the stuffing of beds; the wood is light and porous, 
fit only to be formed into canoes. Many of the fo- 
rest-trees afford wood of great beauty, and in every 
respect fit for the finest cabinet work.—The grain 
cultivated by the Negroes consists of maize, millet, 
and rice, of all which they pace abundant crops 
with little labour. The Holcus bicolor gives a return 
of 160 fold on the Gold coast. They likewise culti- 
vate a species of yams, and potatoes, both which 
appear to be of a peculiar species. G. affords many 
diferent species of beans; some of them not unlike 
the garden-beans of Europe, some growing on bushes 
like gooseberries, and some under ground im the 
form of roots. One of the most singular features in 
the vegetation of this part of the world is the height 
to which the grass grows. This plant here forms 
immense forests from 10 to 30 ft. in height, in which 
elephants, boars, and enormous serpents wander un- 
Been. 

Jnhabitants ] We have in other articles described at consider- 
able length the principal physical and moral features of the Afri- 
can Negroes: a few additional traits of character belonging to 
the Negroes of G. may be here introduced. The natives of the 
coast of G. are in general extremely similar in their physical 

ualities and prevailing customs, but differ considerably in their 
dnpuniticas and morals. The diversity in this respect is ascribed, 
with sufficient probability, to their intercourse with Europeans, 
and es y to the degree in which they engage in the slave- 
trade; but seems also to arise partly from the form and character 
of the native governments. In most of the districts they are tall, 
well-formed, with the usual Negro features, thick lips, and flat 
noses. On the Grain coast, especially in the W parts, they are 
mild, peaceable, honest, and industrious; but on the Ivory coast 
they have become deceitful and cruel. In Apollonia they are 
courteous, hospitable, and brave, but generally reserved in their 
manners,—a circumstance which has been attributed more to the 
despotic form of their government than their natural disposition. 
In the Ahanta country they are friendly in their manners, and 
more free in conversation than the Apollonians, but leas bospita- 
ble and courteous. The people of Chamah and Commenda are 
very turbulent and ferocious, addicted to frequent Lee and 
much inclined to maltreat Europeans. Those of Elmina have 
generally been found to be civil and peaceable, but some recent 
instances have occurred of their ferocity when roused by provo- 
cation. The Fantees are generally an indolent, ferocious, and 
faithless people; and their petty chiefs are extremely avaricious 
and deceitful, watching every opportunity to gratify their vicious 
passions. The natives of the Agonna country, especially around 
Winnebah, have long been noted for every species of licentious- 
ness, living entirely by plunder, and displaying a degree of fero- 
city unparalleled in any other part of the coast. In Accra and 
Adampe the inhabitants are indolent, dissipated, and deceitful. 
‘Notwithstanding some years’ acquaintance with the natives,” 
—says Mr. Meredith, referring principally to the Gold coast,—"T 
find it no easy matter to lay down their true character, for they 
appear to us in a variety of forms, according to the nature of our 
intercourse with them, and to their employment. Those persons 
who are indifferent to exceed a further intimacy with Europeans 
than an interchange of commodities will admit of, are to be 
viewed in the true light of peddling traders. When there is a 
prospect of a good bargain to be obtained, every species of low 
cunning and mercenary artifice is oie to acquire it. They 
accommodate themselves with much ingenuity and facility to our 
humours and fancies; every attitude, every expression, is care- 
recommended by flexibility and supplication; yet they care- 
fully avoid (showing] too great a desire of obtaining what woaltl 
turn out profitable or advantageous to them; and when they 
know that their wishes are not to be gratified as easily as was 
expected, disappointment is carefully concealed, and a seeming: 
indifference is preserved in their behaviour. The natives of the 
coast, from a more immediate connection with Europeans, we 
should sa are more inclined to industry than those inland; 
but it will be found that real nan? prevails more uniformly in- 
land, and vice is less encouraged. Every person on the coast ap- 
pears very diligent in acquiring the profits of his occupation; but 
profligacy, drunkenness, and debauchery, are practised to a perui- 
cious extent" Young persons of both sexes generally go naked till 
the age of puberty, except a girdle abont the loins, with a small sli 
of cloth affixed to it for the sake of decency. ‘The dress of 
sexes is nearly alike, and consists in a p of cloth about 4 yds. 
long, and 2 broad, wrapped round them; but when 
engaged in any occupation, 


round their middle by a girdle or zone called tombah, wh 


log edhe and rank 
fikewise a umber of silver keys suspended by a ring to 


vided with hats, and sometimes with sandals, The women 
erally have their breasts uncovered, and their garment is: mie 
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front of the girdle. The women also wear bracelets and neck- | streets amidst the yellings of the multitude with knives stuck 
laces of gold and beads, and have frequently oval brass rings on | through their checks and gashes in their fiesh, till at length they 
their ancles, Both sexes are remarkably attentive to the decora- | were spe ey ta by the executioners ‘to make a* pagan ‘holl- 
tion of their heads, and ‘cut the hair with great nicety and taste. | day.’ mate has no other influence here but that which it 
Some of the men allow the hair to grow on the chin, and ocea- | exerts in deadening the energies or destroying the health of 
sionally wear whiskers anil mustachios. The old men shave | those whose efforts are directed in these countries to the ci- 
the whole of the head, leaving only one or two locks be- | vilization of the natives. One travelling in this country might 
hind, to which they commonly keep a plece of gold suspeniled, | imagine that Cmsar's description of the policy of the Suevi 
The recreations of the younger part of the people consist chiefly | had been acted on in Africa, ‘to make it their greatest hon- 
in dancing and singing; and they are fond of music. Their | our to have the countries round them desolate, and to be 
instruments consist of drums of various forms and sizes; horns | bordered by vast solitudes." Where that intercourse does not 
made of the tusks of young elephants, and sounding like a bugle; | exist, the natives of the country who are separated from the rest 
and flutes made of a large reed, about 4 ft. in length, open at | of the world are generally in & state of barbarism; communion 
both ends, and producing a soft and plaintive note. with other people, whose habits, customs, and mebessitles are 
Polygamy prevails in every part of the coast. Every man may | different to their own, tends to humanize people, to give them 
have as many wives as he can maintain; but the first wife bas | knowledge, and to establish commerce. But what barriers do 
we find interposed between African intercourse and European 


the sole management of the domestic affairs within the house, 
besides acting as a watch over the fidelity of the rest. Mothers | civilisation! a dreary wilderness through the breadth of the whole 
land, from the banks of the Nile to the shores of the Atlantic, and 


have the éntire disposal of their daughters in marriage, and their 
on the seaward side a coast without harbours, and rivers inter- 


consent must be procured by presents. After the payment of a 
certain eum, which is regulated by custom, the young woman is | cepted by banks and sand-bars, a beach seldom free from a heavy 
surf, and lastly, a climate that is inimical to European life and 


dressed according to her rank with rich cloths, valuable beads, 
health, To these obstacles I attribute the evils that have arisen 


and ornaments of gold; and conducted by the fernale relatives to i | 
the house of her husband, where she is formally received by hia | from want of sufficient intercourse with the people of other nations. 
These obstacles are great, but He whose designs are those of 


relations and friends. On the following day she receives visits, 
infinite wisdom, and who has been pleased to render them instro- 


and must continue to appear in her wedding-dress for a week. 
The native of G. considers all his women as his slaves, who must | mental to the failure of former efforts for the civilzation of this 
country, can yet so order human means in the accomplishment 


compensate, by their labour, for the price expended in their pur- 
of his designs as to cause these means to triumph over the diffi- 


chase. A G. Negro, however, has generally one wife for whom | o! i 
he evinces a specialrecard: of this ne he is extremely jealous, | culties which have hitherto beset them." [Madden's Report] 
and the rest of his wives are considered as being in some niea- - iL ‘3 
sure subordinate to her, In some places circumcision is prac- Trade and commerce. | Europeans have hitherto 
tised, though the natives nowhere pretend to give any other made no successful attempt to extend their com- 
reason for the practice than that it was the custom of their ances- | merce greatly with the interior of the country; but 
tors,—The government of the greater number of the states upon | haye confined themselves to a very limited coast- 
the eoast of G.is vested in the handsofa king; and, in that case, d Th ; ] € which ‘thi “ 
is generally absolute, Among some tribes it is republican, or | trade. @ articles of which this commerce con- 
rather aristocratical. Murder is punished oe death or the im- | sists are chiefly bar-wood, cam-wood, teak- wood, 
position of a fine proportioned tothe value of the lifeof the person | ebony, ginger T. , Tic alm-oil, ivo 
murdered Robbery or theft, besides the restoration of the goods, wax =i ae oat oe ehaa # aoe whi oh bead 1 ey d, area 
subjects the person to a fine, not in proportion to the magnitude | ? go a ' ge J ey: Won, 
of the crime, but in proportion to the wealth of the delinquent. fire-arms, gunpowder, tobacco, cocoa, salt, spirits; 
Until me Negroes of this “ebcocaidepet th couberete inter- | tobacco-pipes, vessels of brass, woollens and cottons 
course with Europeans, their arms consis ws and arrows, | of British manufacture, and especially East India 
I i the H hi a ee . 
spears resembling the assagais of ottentéts, and shiclds cotton go ods, which : moat esteemed in tle coun- 
try, are imported. The total declared value of Bri- 
tish and Irish produce and manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom to the West coast of Af- 
rica, between the years 1827 and 1845 was as follows: 


































made of wicker-work and covered with the skins of wild beasts. 
The bow and arrows are now exchanged for the musket. Their 
wars are frequent, and often originate in very frivolous causes. 
The quarrel of an individual often becomes the quarrel of his 
tribe: but a single campaign generally determines the dispute. 
The medical skill of the natives of G. is confined to the knowledge 
of the virtues of a few simples. 
The religion of the natives of G. is not easily described. The 

have some notion of a Supreme Being: but their worship con 
in a mass of strange and unmeaning superstitions, of which they 
do not attempt to give any account. Their system of belief, 
however, is little else than a constant fear of some malignant 
influence, and a superstitious confidence in certain charms to 
avert the dreadful evil. Their object of worship, whatever it be, 
bears the undefinable name of yefiche,—a word which some sup- 

ose to be derived from the Portuguese fetischo, ‘witchcraft,’ but | 
which is applied with great latitude to anything sacred, prohi- 
bited, unlucky, or unaccountable, and is considered as equivalent 
to the oft of the W. Indies, perhaps also to the taboo of the South 
Sea islands. The Fetiche men or women, who are considered as 
alone possessed of any knowledge, are not only the priests but 
also the lawyers and physicians of the country. They are sup- 

to have commbnication with the demon, or Fetiche, and to 
be able to instruct their votaries in every case of actual or appre- | 
hended evil. Where there is no monarch, and the government is 
lodged in the commnunity, these persons assume great conse- | 
quence, and render it hazardous for any one to withstand their 
influence, or to be guilty of any neglect towards the Fetiche To | 
enumerate all the absurdities to which the priests of G. have given 
the name of religion, is impossible: they differ in every tribe, and 
with every priest. Religious exercises are frequent, and every 
man dedicates one day in the week to the honour of his tutelar 
divinity, on which he drinks no palm-wine till sunset. The divi- 
sion of time into weeks of seven days, seems to have prevailed 
among the Negroes before they had ~~ intercourse with the 
Europeans, since the different days are distinguished by signifi- 
cant names in the language of the Negroes. On the seventh day 
they desist from the labour of fishing, but no other occupation is 
interrupted, It is not to be supposed that the numerous tribes 
inhabiting the coast of Guinea agree in their customs and opinions. 
So numerous, indeed, are their differences, that a detail of the 
whole is impossible. “In countries adjoining our settlements, and 
some others at no great distance from them, the horrid custom of 
sacrificing human beings in honour of the dead, or in propitiation 
of evil ts, is still carried on to a frightful extent. In Ashan- | 
tee and try ently pain of men are oer Phyl at the 
¥ Stason, or versary of some ni person's 
death. Bowden, Dupuis, Freeman, and Duncan, were witnesses 
to atrocities of this kind, where the mere killing of the unfortu- 
nate wretches was not thought sufficiently pleasing to the demons 
they were to be sacrificed. tn, or honourable enough to the dead 
relatives of the kings, but they were forced to run through the 
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All. the ivory is procured from the interior; and in 
all the land countries gold is found in considerable 
ear: The native traders penetrate to a great 

istance into the interior in quest of these articles; or 
they pass through numerous hands, from nation to 
nation, till they reach the commercial establishments 
on the coast; but all the people concerned in this in- 
land traffic are extremely mysterious in their opera- 
tions, and very reluctant to communicate any imtel- 
ligence on the subject. It is only gold-dust that 
they sell to the Europeans; they generally convert 
the solid pieces into ornaments, and even hold them 
sacred if very large. The gold of this country, 
whether in grains or in dust, is extremely pale, 
though very pure, and greatly resembles the filings 
of yellow copper, with which it is sometimes frandu- 
lently mixed. This alloy is easily discovered by 


fectly cleaned from the sand, which is of a quartzose 
nature, and which requires a keen eye, a glass, or 
even the crucible to detect its presence. The native 
brokers or gold-takers are extremely skilful in this 
commerce, and know with the utmost precision the 
value of what they sell; but they are often equally 
well-versed 
trusted with great caution, and only upon good re- 
commendation. Cowries and gold form the current 
medium of exchange, 
easily reduced to the smallest sums: 40 cowries make 
a@ string; 50 strings a head, which is equal to 1 ackey 
of gold; and 16 ackeys make an ounce, which is va- 
lued at £4. The price of gold never fluctuates, and 


it is commonly estimated to yield in Europe a protit | 


of 25 per cent. Much attention has recently been 
directed to the improvement and civilization of this 
and other tracts on the western coast of Africa, and 
a more interesting topic could scarcely be presented 
to enlightened humanity, than an inquiry into the 
most effectual means of promoting the benevolent ob- 
ject. It has been suggested in general to extend our 
trade inland, by forming alliances with the princes, 
and placing residents in the principal towns,—thus 
reaching the resources of the country, securing the 
confidence of the natives, and enlarging the demand 
for European manufactures; to encourage the pro- 
gress of cultivation, by protecting planters from Eu- 
rope, and directing the industry of the natives to the 
production of new articles of export; to annihilate 
absolutely every vestige of the slave trade, to estab- 
lish schools for the instruction of the people; and to 
exercise in the vicinity of our settlements as much 
controlling power of government as possible. for in- 
troducing salutary regulations, and enforcing orderly 
obedience. 

Urrer Gurvea is bounded on the N by Nigritia 
and Senegambia, from which it is in part separated 
by the Kong mountains; on the E by unknown dis- 
tricts im the interior of Africa; on the SE by Lower 
Guinea; and on the S and W by the Atlantic. All 


the rivers of G, discharge themselves into the Atlan- | 


tic. The western half of this country, reaching on 
the N to the Kong mountains, presents a general in- 


clination, and is intersected by the Scarcies, and ts 
Kabbes, which flow through the Bulama territory; | 


by the Rokelle and Sherbro rivers, which water the 
territory of Sierra Leone; by the Cape-Mount river, 
and the Mesurado, the latter of which forms the W 


boundary of the Grain coast. The Cavally bounds | 


the Grain coast on the E, dividing it from the Ivory 
coast, which is watered by the Rio-San-Pedro, San 
Andre, the Lagos, Lahou, and Great Bassam. The 
Assinie, the Ancobra or Sinnie, and the Succon- 
dee or Chama, have their mouths on the Gold coast. 
The Volta divides the latter district from the Slave 
coast; and the Lagos separates the Slave coast from 
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infra. 
means of agua fortis; but it is sometimes also imper- | 9 Gabon and Calbongos. 


in the arts of knavery, requiring to be 


ecially the former, as being | 


stretches between 
Cape Palmas and Cape Lopez; or between the parallels of 1* 15° 





ae 


Benin. ‘The Formoso or Nun, the New Calabar, the 
Cross, and the Old Calabar, discharge themselves 


into the gulfs of Benin and Biafra, after traversing a 
| marshy country. 


All these latter streams are sup- 

by some geographers to be branches of the Jo- 
iba, Niger, or Quorra. Upper G. may be consid- 
ered as consisting of the following general divisions: 


I. MARITIME. IL IsTerror. 
1 Sierra Leone and the Timma- | 1 Kooranko, Limba, Kissi, and 
nee country, with Bulama. | Sulimana. 
9 The Graincoast, with Liberia. | 2 Kong, and the Mandingoe 
8 Ivory coast | territories. 
4 Gold coast, with Ahanta, Fan-| 3 Sarem, Gonga, and Ashantee. 
tee, and Aquapim. 4 Dagumba. 
5 Slave coast or Whidah, with | 6 Dahomey. 
Popo. 6 Yarriba. 
6 Beni 7 Benin. 
7 Calabar, with Warr 8 Jalu. 
BB 9 Eboe. 


SouTHERN or Lower Gursea stretches between 
the equator and the 17th § parallel. Itis bounded on 
the N by Upper Guinea; on the E by a country little 
known, inhabited by the Cassanges; on the 5 by 
Cimbebasia, from which it is separated by the Bam- 
barogne; and on the W by the Atlantic. The coast 
of this country, from Cape Lopez, or rather from the 
mouth of the Gabun, to Cape Negro, presents a con- 
cave outline, with no remarkable bays or headlands 
with the exception of the two already mentioned, 
and Cape Padron, at the mouth of the Zaire. From 
Cape Negro, the G. coast may be regarded as ex- 
tending $ to Nourse’s river, 60 m. NNW of Cape 


Frio. In the eastern district of this country a chain. 


of hills runs from Sto N, to which the Portuguese 


have given the appellation of the Salt or Crystal 


mountains. E of this chain is the plateau of Dembo, 
rising to the height of 6,400 ft., and on the N the 
Sierra Complida. The principal streams are the 
Zaire or Congo, and the Coanza. Both of these 
rivers run W, and receive a great number of tribu- 
taries. The Coanza is supposed to originate, like 
the Zaire, in a great lake on the confines of the Cas- 
sange territory. It divides Angola from Benguela, 
and falls into the Atlantic, after a course of 200 
leagues. It is a deep, rapidly flowing stream, over- 
flowing the country to a great extent during the 
rainy season, and navigable for about 45 leagues 
from its mouth. The Satte, Mayumbu, Quila, and 


| Loango, flow into the ocean to the N of the Zaire. 


The Lebunda, Ambriz, Anzo, Dande, and Bengo, 
flow directly towards the ocean, between the Zaire 
and Coanza. To the S of the latter river are the 
Longa, Cuvo, Catumbala, Maribombo, Caporora, 
Cobal or Rios-das-Mortes, and Bambarogue, all in- 
dependent streams. The coast-districts are marshy 
and woody. The climate and temperature of the m- 
terior is milder than that of the coast. Vegetation 
here presents its usual tropical magnificence.—The 
great divisions of this coast are Loango, Congo, Ma- 

unga, Angola, Bailando, and Benguela. 

Authorities Adanson, Voyage au Senegal,—Bosman's Guinea 
in Pinkerton's collection— Dalzell's History af Dahomey, 4to, 1775. 
—Norris's Memoirs, Svo, 1789.—Mollien's Travels to the Sources 


London, 1838. —Becrojt's 

: the Old Calabar river, in Geog. Journ., vol. xiv.— 
Bowdich’s Mission to Ashantee, 4to, 1819.—ffutton’s Voyage fo 
Africa, 8vo, 1821.—Macaulay’s Colony of Leone vincicated. 
— Dupuis's Journal of a Residence in Ashamtee, 4to, 1824.— 
M' Queen's View, 8vo, 182].—Parliamentary Papers. 


GUINEA (GuLr or), that portion of the Atlantic which 

along the W shores of the African continent, 

N, and 0° 45’ 8, It forms two extensive bights or minor — 

pie ah ele and pale see these ePouihie Pot an 
importance which it contains are those inde” 

i African current sets E alan; 


| Island, and St. 'Thomas.—The G. or A , i 

| the coast of this gulf into the bights figs rer bec eM a 
great oceanic stream, coming from the NW, changes f=] 
to § immediately after passing the Cape Verde islands; and thet 
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gradually veers round to SE, and ESE, and finally, in W long. 
7° 45’, about 50 leagues 8 of Cape Palmas, sets E, and continues 
in the same direction to about 40 leagues 8 of Cape Three Points. 
Tt then takes a more northerly course towards the bight of Benin: 
and passing into that of Biafra, mixes with the 8. African cur- 
rent, coming from the 5, and setting N and NW into the latter 
bight. From this bight, and to the 8 of the Equator, the cur- 
rents, ae blended, or mete Ole ae in one gradually 
ex, ing stream, W tates the passage of shi, 
from J Fernando-Po to Sierra Leone. 7 es 
GUINES, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Pas-de-Calais, arrond. of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer.—The cant. comprises 16 com. Pop. 
in 1831, 13,548; in 1841, 13,456.—The town, 16 m. 
NE of Boulogne-sur-Mer, and 7 m. 5 of Calais, is 
situated in a marshy locality, at the S extremity of 
a canal of the same name. Pop. in 1841, 4,097, It 
has extensive manulactories of lace and tulle, and 
+ and numerous tanneries, bleacheries, and 





tile-kilns. It is the entrepot for the timber from the 


adjacent forest of Guines, and for the coals of Har- 
dinghen. Fairs, chiefly for cattle, are held here 4 times 
o This town was the capital of the ancient co. 
of the same name, afterwards called Calaisis, and was 
formerly one of the strongholds of Picardy. Be- 
tween G. and Ardres is the ‘Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,’ celebrated for the interview between Francis 
I. and Henry VILL, which took place here in 1520, 
The co. of G. belonged in the Middle ages to the 
abbey of St. Bertin of St. Omer. 


the jurisdiction of the same name, in the Departe- 
mento-Occidental, 33 m. SE of Havana. Pop. in 
1841, 3,515. The jurisdiction comprises 1 town and 
2 pueblos, and contained, in 1841, 26,592 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 22,792 belonged to rural districts. 
GUINGAMP, an arrondissement, canton, com- 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Cotes- 
du-Nord.—The arrond. comprises an area of 173,966 
hect., and contains 10 cant., viz.: Begard, Belle-Isle- 
en-Terre, Bothoa, Bourbriac, Callac, Mael-Carhaix, 
Plouagat, Pontrieux, and Rostrene. Pop. in 1831, 
115,679; in 1841, 120,691; in 1846, 125,543.—The 
cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 15,358; in 
1841, 15,889.—The town is 20 m. WNW of St. 
Brieuc, and about the same distance SE of Lannion, 
in a level tract near the Trieu. Pop. in 1789, 3,484; 
in 1821, 5,550; in 1831, 6,100; in 1846, 6,693. It 
is surrounded by walls, and contains a handsome 
church with two towers, and a communal college. 
The chief article of local manufacture is the fabric 
called, from the name of the place, ginghams. It has 
also manufactories of thread, linen, leather, and pot- 
tery. Fairs are held 12 times a-year; and a consid- 
erable trade is thus maintained in grain, cattle, lint, 
hemp, cloth, and other commodities. In the enyi- 


rons are beds of excellent potter's clay.—G. was for- | 


merly the cap. of the duchy of Penthieve. 
GUINICIO, a village of Spain, in the prov. of 
Vittoria, 7m. WNW of Miranda-de-Ebro. 
GUINIMA, a village of Venezuela, in the dep. of 
the Orinoco, on the SW coast of the gulf of Paria, 
between the mouth of the Guarapiche and that of 
the most northerly arm of the Orinoco. It is chiefly 
inhabited by French and Spanish refugees from the 
island of Trinidad. ? 
GUDNSA, a small town of Abyssinia, in Tigre, 
prov. of Samen, in a mountainous district, 78m. 5 
of Axum, and about an equal distance W of Chelicut, 
GUIONA (Mor), a mountain on the N frontier 
of G , in 'N lat. 38° 38’ 10”, E long. 22° 16’ 24”. 
Alt. 8,164 ft. 
GUIPAGNATYZ, a fortress of Bosnia, in Herze- 
govine, 11m. E of Livno, and 4 m. NNW of Duvn 


in a yalley of the Dinarie Alps, and on an affluent: 


of the Narenta. 
GUTPAVAS, a commune and town of France, in 
ll 


ee 


753 


| Deva, Zumaya, Guetaria, Zarauz, and Orio. 


| was 108,599.—Tolosa is the capital. 
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the dep. of Finistere, cant. of Landernean, 6m. ENE 
of Brest. Pop. in 1841, 5,312, 

GUIPEL, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 3 m. E of Hédé, and 15 
m. SSE of Rennes. Pop. 1,458. 

GUIPRY, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Dle-et-Vilaine, cant. and 6 m. ENE of Pi- 


| priac, on the Vilaine. Pop. in 1841, 3,272. It has 


an active entrepot trade in wine and salt. 
GUIPUSCOA, or Guieuzcoa, the most eastern 

of the Basque provinces in the N of Spain; bounded 

on the N by the Bay of Biscay; on the NE by 


France, from which it is separated by the Bidassoa; 


on the E and SE by Navarre; on the SW by Alava; 
and on the W by Biscay. Its form is nearly that of 
a right-angled triangle, having its hypothenuse to- 
wards the SE. Its surface is estimated at 622 sq.m, 
—The scenery of this small province is very pic- 
turesque and romantic. High mountains, partly 
barren, and partly covered with evergreen forests, 
run out from the Pyrenees, and spread over the 
whole country. The Cantabrian ridge, to which be- 
long the elevated Jaitzquibel, near the embouchure 
of the Bidassoa, and the Alzanja, over which the 
great high road of the Romans was conducted, com- 
mences in this prov. The Cabo-de-Higuera and the 
Cabo-San-Antonio belong to the coast of G., besides 


¥ 0 : | Numerous small bays which form excellent harbours, 
GUINES, a town of the island of Cuba, cap. of | 


viz. San Sebastian, Le Passage, Fontarabia, Motrico, 
! None 
of the rivers are navigable, and all have a very short 


course. The principal are the Deva, the Urola, 


Oria, Urumea, Lezo, and Bidassoa.—The soil is 
rocky; the climate is mild and healthy, and there is 
no want of rain which preserves the fresh verdure of 


the fields. Thunder-storms frequently occur in 
December and January. Among the Guipuscoans 


it is not rare to find men of 90 and 100 years of age. 


| —Fishing is the chief occupation of the inhabitants 
-of the coast. They aupply Alava, Navarre, and a 


part of Castile and Aragon, with sea-fish. The 
principal inland industry is confined to the working 
of iron. The inhabitants of this prov. have little of 
the gloomy and repulsive gravity of the Castilians; 
notwithstanding the roughness and simplicity of their 
manners, honesty, benevolence, gallantry, and indus- 
try, are prominent features of their character. They 
are fond of games which require bodily strength and 


| exertion, in which even their women join them, 


They are especially fond of dancing, particularly of 
their national dance the zorcieo; but their principal 
amusement is a kind of bull-fight called novillos.— 
There are 2 cividades, 65 villas, 17 villages, 120 par- 
ishes, 15 monasteries, 26 nunneries, and 14 estab- 
lishments of charity in G. The total pop. in 1833 
man Sebastian 
if a sea-port town with a good trade and a well-fre- 
quented harbour, and has given name to the prov. 
in the new administrative division of 1522.—Fuente- 
Rabbia, or Fontarabia, is a small fortress on the 
Bidassoa, close to the French boundaries. A ferry 
here crosses the river; and, according to the treaty 
—the river being neutral—Spain draws the ferry- 
duty from the travellers coming from France, and 
France from those coming from Spain.—At Mon- 


|}dragon are rich iron-mines. Salinas, on the Deva, 
| has a salt-work which produces 20,000 ewt. a-year. 


La Isla-de-los-Faisanes, an island in the Bidassoa, is 
celebrated in history for the peace of the Pyrenees, 
which was concluded here in 1659. 

GUIPY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Nievre, cant. and 5 m. SE of Brinon-les-Allemands. 


Pop. 480. Cattle-fairs are held here twice a-year.  _ 


GUIR, or Mansur, a river of Marocco, in the 


prov. of Fez, which has its source in # spur of the 
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Atlas chain: runs NW; and flows into the Atlantic 
near the ruins of Mansur, and 24 m. SW of Rabat, 
after a course of about 75 m. 

GUIRA (a), a town of the island of Cuba, 18 m. 
W of Bejucal, and 27 m. SSW of La Havana. 

GUIRLA, a village of Venezuela, dep. | 
the Orinoco, on the SW side of the gulf of Paria, 
between the mouth of the Guarapiche and that of 
the most northerly arm of the Orinoco. It is m- 


| 


island of Trinidad. 


coast of Brazil, prov. of Para, to the NE of the 
month of the Gurupa, and NW of the bay of Mara- 
cassume, in § lat. 0° 55’, | 

GUIRSCH, a village of Belgium, in the prov. and 
17 m. NW of Luxembourg. Pop. 200. It has a 
paper-mill. 

GUISANDO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
76m. WNW of Toledo, and 32 m. NW of Talavera, 
in a mountainous country, near the Sierra-de-Gredos. 
Pop. 680. The manufacture of oil, cheese, and linen 
forms the chief industry of the locality. 

GUISBOROUGH, a parish and market-town in 
the N. R. of Yorkshire, 40 m. N of York. Area of 
p. 12,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,210; in 1841, 2,015: 
of whom 1,776 were in the town, which lies at the 
foot of the Cleveland hills, and consists mainly of 
one long street. 
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France, in the dep. of the Oise, arrond. of Com- 
piegne. The cant. comprises 20 com. Pop. in 1831, 
8.904: in 1841, 8,749. The town is 21 m. NNE of 
Compiegne, on the Verse. Pop. 1,650. It has ma- 
nufactories of chemical substances, alum, and vitriol; 
and a considerable trade in grain, fire-wood, and fish. 


of Morbihan, cant. of Le Faouet. Pop. in 1841, 
3,016. Fairs are held here 4 times a-year. 

GUISE, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Aisne, arrond. of Vervins. The 
eant. comprises 21 com. Pop. in 1831, 16,094; in 
1841, 17,724. The town is 12 m. WNW of Vervins, 
and 17 m. ENE of Quentin, on the Oise. Pop. in- 
1841, 3,543; in 1846, 3,347. It is enclosed by walls, 
flanked with towers and bastions, and defended by 
a castle, but possesses little strength. It has 2 
churches and an hospital; and possesses 2 cotton 
spinning-mills, manufactories of calico, cloth, lea- 
ther, oil, and several brick-kilns. Its trade in hemp 
and lint is considerable; and it has 4 annual fairs 
for cattle, mercery, and common stuffs. In the en- 
virons are quarries of freestone.—G. was formerly 
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ache, in Upper Picardy. In 1423 it was taken by 
Charles VII. to the crown of France. In 1527 it 
was ceded by Francis I. to Clande-de-Lorrain, and 
; constituted a duchy. It sustained several sieges by 
the Spaniards. 
GUISELEY, a parish and township in the W. R. 
of Yorkshire, 2 m. 5 of Olley. Area of p. 8,800 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 10,028; in 1841, 12,274, of 
whom 1,971 were in the township. There are nu- 
merous clothing-mills and hand-looms in this p. 
GUISHDEN, a rivulet of co. Mayo, joining the 
Moy, 4m. above Foxford, after a NW course of 14 m. 
GUISSENY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, cant. of Lanniles, 20 m. NNE of Brest. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,102. Horses are reared in great 
numbers in the environs. 


Lerida, 9 m. N of Cervera. It is a well-built town, 
: «and ina fertile neighbourhood. The pop. is about 


: 2,200. 
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in the dep. of | 


habited by French and Spanish refugees from the } ge ¢ 
Talavo, 19 m. from Ajaccio. 


GUIRIRIBA, an island of the Atlantic, on the | 


GUISCARD, a canton, commune, and town of 


GUISCRIFF, a commune of France, in the dep. | 






an important stronghold, and the cap. of the Thier-— 







the English: and 3 years afterwards was united by 






| the amount of its revenue was equivalent to 
GUISSONA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of |. 
present yields an annual revenue of about £500,000., 
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GUIST, a parish of Norfolk, 14 m. WNW of 
Foulsham. Area 2,190 acres. Pop. 425. 

GUITANGONHA, a district of Mozambique, in 
the prov. of Mossoril, to the N of Mozambique. It 
is watered by a river of the same name, which flows 
into the channel of Mozambique. 

GUITECAPES, an Indian tribe of La Plata, who inhabit the 
confines of the Chiquitos territory and intendency of Paraguay, 
to the SW of the fortress of Novo-Coimbra, in 5 lat. 20° 30". 

GUITERA, a village of Corsica, in the cant. of 
Pop. 320. 

GUITRES, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Gironde, arrond. of Li- 
bourne. The cant. comprises 13com. Pop. in 1831, 
12,702; in 1841, 12,142. The town is 10 m. NNE 
of Libourne, and 27 m. NE of Bordeaux, on the r. 
hank of the Ile, near the confluence of the Larry. 
Pop. 1,270. 

GUITTA, or Ecuetra, a station of Upper Egypt, 
in the prov. of Thebes, 29 m. SE of Gheneh, and at 
the entrance of the desert. It has excellent water; 
and is the principal rendezvous of the caravans from 
the Nile to Cosseir. Numerous ruins are found in 
the locality. -—* 

GUITTE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Cétes-du-Nord, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Saint 
Jouan-de-I'Isle, and 12 m. SSW of Dinan. Pop. 
1,044. In the environs are extensive slate-quarries. 

GULXAR, a lake of Central America, if the state 
of San Salvador, between the villages of Metapa and 
Ostua. It is about 60 m. in cireumf., and contains 
a woody island of considerable size, abounding with 
game, and een the ruins of a town named 
Zacualpa. It receives the Mitlan and several other 
rivers, and discharges itself by the Lempta into the 
Pacific. | 

GUIZARA, a small town of Barbary, in Barca, 
24 m. E of Aujelah, at the foot of the Gherdoba 
mountains. ; 

GUJAH, a town of Sinde, 10 m. W of Tatta, in 
N lat. 24° 45’, at the head of the Kulairi. 

GUJAN, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Gironde, cant. and 4 m. E of La-Teste-de-Buch, 
near the S coast of the basin of Arcachon. Pop. 
1,929. It has a small port. ; 

GUJANON - KOLEZ, a river of Senegambia, 
which has its source in the kingdom of Bambuk, 
runs through that of Kajaaga, and joins the Senegal, 
on the |. bank, 12 m. ESE of Galam, and after a 
generally NW course of 75 m. 

GUJERAT, or Guzerat—originally GuRJJARA 
—a large province of Hindostan, situated principally 
between the 21st and 24th parallels of N lat. On 
the N it is bounded by the prov. of Ajmir, on the E 
by Malwah and Khandeish; on the 5 by Aurunga- 
bad and the sea; and on the W by a sandy desert, 
the gulf of Cutch, and the sea. It has been com- 
puted to be 320 m. in length, by about 180m. broad. 
Its SW portion approaches the form of a peninsula, 
lying between the gulfs of Cutch and Cambay; but 
it also stretches far inland towards the NE. It was 
one of the 11 subahs into which Akbar divided Hin- 
dostan; and is understood to have at that time ex- 
tended S as faras Daman. It then contained 9 cir- 
cars, namely, G. proper or Ahmedabad, Patan, Nan- 
dod, Bahrodah oe Baroda Behroatch or Bharoch, 
Chumpanir, Kodhra, and Surat. These were sub- 
divided into 198 pergunnahs, of which 13 contained 
sea-ports. The whole subah farnished 67,375 cavalry, 
and 8,900 infantry; and, in the reign of Aurungzebe, 
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est stone is to be seen; and there is scarcely a rising 
ground in the whole district to the W of Powagur, 
as the mountain-range by which it is separated from 
the interior of Hindostan is denominated. It is 
more hilly towards the E frontier, and covered with 
jungle. Much of the more level tracts is either an 
arid sandy country, or a saline swamp of a singular 
description, which, even when dried up, remains in 
a great measure sterile and unproductive. In those 
places, also, where the surface is apparently smooth 
to the eye, it is often intersected by ravines of con- 
siderable extent and depth, which in the rainy sea- 
son are filled with rapid torrents, and cannot be 
crossed without the assistance of rafts or boats. It 
is, nevertheless, roman in its W districts, inferior 
to no part of Hindostan in beauty or fertility. The 
only mountain in the province is that of Powagur,— 
a steep and rocky height, resembling the Table-Land 
of the Cape of Good Hope, but apparently more 
lofty. On its summit is a stronghold, deemed im- 
ae and supposed to be the Tiagura of Ptolemy. 
Rivers.| G. is watered by several large rivers, of 
which the most considerable are the Mahendri, Maihi, 
or Myhi, which takes its rise near Amjerrah, on the 
Malwah hills, and, running in a SW direction, after 
a course of 380 m., falls into the bottom of the gulf 
of Cambay; the Nerbudda, supposed to be the Nar- 
mada of the Greeks, which rises in the mountain of 
Pindara, near the NE corner of Berar, and flowing 
westwards about 660 m., terminates its course on the 
E coast of the gulf of Cambay; and the Tapti, which 
descends from the mountains of Injardhi, and after 
a W course of above 420 m., nearly parallel to that 
of the Nerbudda, falls into the sea 20 m. below 
Surat. These larger rivers are ordinarily extremely 
gentle and pellucid; but they begin to swell some 
time before the rain falls in the low countries, and 
they then become furiously rapid, frequently sweep- 
ing away whole villages with the inhabitants and their 
cattle. In the rainy season, the mountain-torrents 
swell the smallest streams in a wonderful manner, 
so as occasionally to make them rise in a few hours 
20 or 30 ft. above their usual level; but in the dry 
season a great scarcity of water is experienced in 
many places, especially in the sandy soil to the N of 
the Maihi river, where the periodical rains are 
speedily absorbed, and wells must be dug ‘to the 
depth of 80 and 100 ft. The rivers next in import- 
ance to those enumerated are the Sabermati, flowing 
S into the gulf of ere and the Banas which 
appears to lose itself in the Run or Ran of Cutch. 
Climate.| The rainy season here sets in with the 
SW monsoon before the middle of June, is accom- 
panied with tempestuous weather, and continues 
with more or less violence about four months. The 
atest quantity of rain always falls in July; yet in 
}. there is not soimuch rain during the wet season 
as there is at) Bombay, and on the 5 part of the 
Malabar coast... In December, January, and Febru- 
ary, the mornings aud evenings are cold and sharp; 
ice has sometimes been seen at Surat in the month 


OF ies At this period the therm. is frequently 


under at sunrise, and seldom exceeds 70° at 


‘noon: and the weather throughout the day is tem- 


perate and agreeable. But in the succeeding months, 
during the prevalence of the hot winds, though the 
morning may be tolerably cool, the therm. gradually 
rises from 70° to 100°; and in the plains near Cam- 
bay it has been observed at 116°. During the hot 
and dry months, the surface of the country is covered 
with sand or dust; in the rainy season, it beanie a 
thick mire, and often a sheet of water. 


Soil and productions.] The soil of this district of | 


Hindostan is generally sandy or marshy; but, in the 
cultivated districts, it is frequently a reddish light 





earth, or a rich black mould, both of which are 


highly fertile and productive. Except for the richer 
crops, manure is seldom required. In some of the 
pergunnahs, particularly in Baroda and Chumpanir, 
the fields are encl and the country enriched 
with plantations of mango, tamarind, and banyan 
trees. The different kinds of grain are generally 
sown in June, and reaped in September. Wheat 
and barley are raised in many districts. Rice is a 
principal article of cultivation; and a great variety 
of Indian grains are everywhere grown, Among 
these last are the jowari, or cush-cush, the Holeus 
sorghum of Linneus, a fine, large plant, resembling 
maize or guinea corn, growing to the height of 8 or 
10 ft., and each stalk bearing several ears, the largest 
of which will frequently contain 2,000 seeds; the 
bahjeri, or Holcus spicatus of Linnwus, resembling 
the last, but inferior in size, and only used by the 
poorer classes; and the codra, chena, buntee, and 
bowtah, all growing to the height of 2 or 3 ft., and 
yielding grain of a nutritious quality. There are 
also various pulses, especially tuar, or Cytisus cajan, 
resembling split pease; and mutt or gram,—Dolichos 
bifforus—chiefly used for- nourishing cattle. Cotton 
is a staple commodity; and that of the Ahmed per- 
gunnah is of so superior a quality that it generally 
brings the highest price in the markets of Bengal 
and China. Sugar, tobacco, and indigo, flourish 
luxuriantly, and might be cultivated with great 
profit. Hemp and flax grow well in the N districts; 
but are often raised chiefly for the sake of the oil 
contained in the seed, and an intoxicating drug, 
called chang, which is made from the leaves. Mus- 
tard-seed is raised in considerable quantities. Occa- 
sionally may be seen large crops of poppies, the seeds 
of which are mixed by the natives in cakes and con- 
fections, also of ginger, turmeric, fenugreek, and 
betel leaf, extensive fields of capsicum or chilies, and 
large tracts of yellow cossumba, or carthamus, which 
yields a red dye. In those places where cocoa nuts 


are scarce, various shrubs and plants are cultivated 


for oil, especially the sesamum, and ricinus, or Palma 
Christ. ‘The water-melons, especially those of Ba- 
roach, are superior to anv in India. The white, 
red, and curling mulberry, flourishes in the gardens; 
the cuttings only require to be put into the ground 
in the rainy season, where they take root, and grow 
up without farther trouble. The bamboo grows 
wild in most districts, is frequently planted in 
hedges around the villages, and in seasons of scar- 
city sometimes furnishes an article of food. Mango, 
tamarind, and banyan trees are found in most parts 
of the province. A banyan, or Ficus Jndicus, the 
most magnificent tree of its species in India, grows 
on an island in the river Nerbudda; and has nearly 


| 1,350 trunks, all traceable to one parent-stem, form- 
ing a canopy of verdant foliage, impenetrable even 


to a tropical sun, and extending over a circuit of 
2,000 ft. 

Animal kingdom.] Numerous milch cows and buf- 
faloes are reared in the villages; and ghee, or clarified 
butter, forms a principal article in the markets of G. 
Horses also are bred in the province; those of Cutch 
and Cottiwar are held in great estimation. The 
oxen of G. are accounted the finest in India. They 
are perfectly white, with black horns, a delicately 
soft skin, and eyes not inferior in lustre to those of 
the antelope. ‘They will travel 10 or 12 m. a-day 


| successively for a considerable time, under a load of 


of 200 or 300 lbs.; and are fed upon straw, grass, 
eotton seed, or oil cake. ‘Those which are reared in 
the N districts are of superior size, strength, and 
docility. Some of them are capable of travelling in 
a hackery, or light cart, 30 or 40 m.a-day. A more 
ordinary breed is employed in agriculture, and im the 
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of lotus. The houses, especially in the villages, are 
rarely built of brick, and provided with tiled roofs, 
but are chiefly constructed of mud, and thatched 
with straw or reeds.—At present there are no facili- 
ties for inland transit in G.; but the projected rail- 
way between the town of Baroda and the Bunder, or 
port of Tankaria on the gulf of Cambay, will have 
22 m. of its length within the territories of the Gui- 
cowar, and the remaining 18 m. within British terri- 
tory. The district to be traversed is a dead level, 
under high cultivation, but at present so wretchedly 
provided with roads that through certain seasons of 
the year the intercourse of the cap., Baroda, with the 
coast is confined to a single point; and the contigu- 
ous military stations of Indore, Mahidpore, Nee- 
much, and others, thongh garrisoned partly with 
Bombay troops, are actually provided with European 
goods from Caleutta, which are brought by water to 
Agra, and thence forwarded across the country to 
their destination. Yet the whole of this tract may 
| rank with the most productive districts of India. It 
is the heart of the cotton country, and, if the pro- 
posed line be hereafter connected with the great 
Bombay railway at Indore, it will open a port to the 
rich opinm crops of Malwah. The erection of a suit- 
able pier at the Tankaria terminus will be of great 
importance to the commerce of the country. At 
present vessels receive their cargoes, as they best 
can, over the mud of an ebb tide. When the tide is 
at flood the ships are brought as nearly as possible to 
the shore, usually within 200 or 300 yds. of it, and 
through this space of mud the carts laden with cot- 

ton have to be dragged by the laborious efforts of 
men and oxen. The consequence is that the loosely 
packed bales, already seriously damaged by the inci- 
dents of their journey to the port, are now subjected 
to a further saturation with mud and salt-water 
before they are fairly shipped. By the erection of a 
| pier both the port and the vessels lying there will be 
rendered readily accessible, and instead of the da- 
maged and deficient samples now forwarded from 
this part of G., parcels of pure clean produce will be 
regularly exported. There are on the deltas of the 
great rivers of W. India,—of the Indus and those 
which flow into the gulf of Cambay,—enormous 
tracts of the most fertile soil in a state of almost 
utter barrenness, where nothing is required but to 
apply the waters flowing idly by to the unproductive 
soil to secure crops of incredible value. These dis- 
tricts on the coast might, for the finer stapled cottons, 
make us independent of supplies from the gulf of 
Mexico. 

Inhabitants.| As many parts of G. have never 
been subdued by any invader, the natives in these 
districts retain their original character unchanged; 
but in the maritime districts, in consequence of the 
sea-ports and commercial advantages which have 
attracted strangers of all descriptions, the prov. pre~ 
sents a greater variety of castes and religions than 
| any other in Hindostan. It is commouly believed 
among the natives that G. was originally peopled by 
the rude castes which still exist here, known by the 
names of Coolies and Bhils; but neither record nor 
tradition remains respecting their religion or gover 
ment in their primeval state. In the ‘paca j 
pla, however, the Rajput successor is still, farm 
| invested with the nominal sovereignty bya fan 
agi eeoeee from. ay Oo gaa), cls ! as 

en the ts acquired the ascendan em 
werful of their rinces resided at Neherwallah, oF 
Patan, on the N frontiers; and three dynasties are 
aid to have successively occupied the throne, fromy~ 
which are adorned with Hindu temples and caravan- eats ane baer The Gratiaa or Gieaivhll i 
\ saries, and its surface covered by the various kinds | are a numerous class of inndholders in same atl | 
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conveyance of merchandise.—The uncultivated and 
wooded tracts of G, abound in wild animals of vari- 
ous kinds. Tigers are very numerous; leopards, 
hywznas, wolves, foxes, jackals, and wild hogs are the 
ordinary inhabitants of the swamps and jungles. 
Deer, elks, guanos, antelopes, hares, cameleons, and 
reupines, are the most common kinds of game. 
Monkeys and squirrels are everywhere abundant, 
and remarkably tame; the former often inhabit the 
towns, where they are generally protected, and in 
some places are revered as sacred animals.—Of birds 
of prey the most common are hawks and brahminee 
kites, which last are so voracious as sometimes to 
dart npon a dressed fowl, or other food, while the 
servants are carrying it from the kitchens to the 
dining-table. There are bats of an extraordinary 
size, and extremely disagreeable in smell ‘and aspect, 
called flying foxes. Peacocks, doves, and green 
pigeons, assemble in flocks around the villages, and 
are almost as tame as poultry in afarm-yard. Par- 
_ tridges, snipes, woodcocks, wheatears, &c., are very 
| abundant; and there is a great variety of water-fowl | 
' in the lakes and rivers, particularly storks, cranes, 
quails, flamingoes, pelicans. and ducks. The sahras | 
and cullum, or Ardea virgo of Linnzus, are stately 
birds, generally 6 ft. high, of an azure hue, with 
crimson-coloured heads; but the florican, or cur- 
moor, the Otis howbara of Linnzns, is at once the 
most ee of Indian birds, and exceeds all other 
wild fowl in delicacy of flavour. It is distinguished | 
by its lofty carriage, variegated plumage, and a tuft 
of black feathers falling gracefully from its head.— 
| Lizards are abundant in G., and many of them are 
| 
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extremely beautiful: Serpents oceur in preat num- 
bers and varieties; some of the larger kinds, which 
are accounted harmless, are held sacred by the na- 
tives as guardians of the spot which they frequent, 
and are allowed to occupy the gardens. One of the 
most venomous is the cobra-de-capello, or Coluber 
naja, which is very common in G. There are many 
varieties of water-snakes. Locusts, though less de- 
structive here than in Arabia and Africa, are fre- 





quent visitors, and leave every vegetable substance 
over which they pass stripped and browned, as if 
scorched with fire. The | locust, called ‘the 
creeping leaf,’ is common in G. 

: owns and commerce.| The principal towns are 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Cambay, Baroach, Baroda, 





Dhuboy, Gogo, and Chumpanir. They are gene- 
rally in a ruinous condition; but present in their 
decayed palaces, tottering minarets, and moulder- 
ing aqueducts, many vestiges of their former splen- 
dour. Their commerce has never been so flourish- 
ing as it was under the Mogul government, even 
in the times of its most violent convulsions.—The 
principal trade is carried on with Bombay. The 
chief exports are cotton, piece-goods, and grain; 
the imports consist mostly of sugar, raw-silk, 
pepper, cocoa-nuts, cochineal, woollens, and bul- 
ion. Almost all castes in G., excepting the Brah- 
mins and Banyans, occasionally follow the occu 

| tion of weaving; which, together with the labours. 
| Of agriculture, employs the greater number of the | 
| more industrions of the lower classes. Fortifica- | 
| tions were formerly very numerous in the prov. 
and are still preserved in the more remote quarters. 
The natives everywhere live in towns or vill for 
security against banditti and wild beasts, A. single 
farm-house or separate cot is rarely to be seen, 
At night, the cattle are always brought within the 
hamlet, which is commonly surrounded by a mud 
wall or bamboo hedge. e larger towns are usu- 
ally situated near an extensive lake, the banks of 
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the prov.; in others, they only possess a sort of feu- 
dal authority over certain villages and districts. 
They are described as consisting of four castes or 
families,—the Coolies, the Rajputs, the Seid-Ma- 
hommedans, and the Mole-Islams or Modern Mahom- 
medans. The places principally occupied by the 
Grasias are Rajpipla and Mandwi, the former on the 
S, and the latter N of the Nerbudda river: Meagam 
and Ahmed, between the Nerbudda and the Maihi; 
and Mandowi or the Tapti. Many tribes also reside 
in a kind of independent state on the rugged 


of most of the rivers, and in different parts of the | 


peninsula. Criminals, who fly to their haunts for 
refuge, are readily incorporated among them; and 


all of them are habitual plunderers, forming one-half 
of the pop. N of the Maihi.—The Rajputs are of a_ 
high caste, and are well bred to the use of arms. 


They are athletic in their persons, faithful to their 
engagement, magnanimous and brave above most 
other natives of India, and make excellent soldiers. 
They chiefly inhabit the districts N of the Nerbudda; 
the great body of them occupy the prov. of Ajmir, 
where they preserve in their strongholds and fast- 
nesses the original manners of the Hindu race.—The 
Bhils are, like the Coolies, robbers, but generally 
poorer; and inhabit chiefly the districts around Tur- 
easir. The high Moguls, or Mahomedans, especially 


those who inhabit the towns along the coast, are a. 


polite people. In all the larger towns are found a 
singular race, Mahommedans in religion, but Jews in 
features, manners, and dispositions, called Borahs, 
who form everywhere a distinct community. 

The Gujeratti language nearly resembles the old 
Hindi, and is written in the Devanagari character; 
but in the large towns the Hindustani or mixed lan- 
guage is generally spoken. Infanticide and self- 
immolation were very common among all the Hindus 
in this prov.; but through British influence, the 
practice has been abolished. It was in G. that the 
Parsis, or followers of the Magi, first found a refuge 
from the persecution of the followers of Mahomet. 
They were received by a Hindu chief, possessor of 
the town and district of Sijan, who granted them his 


protection on condition of changing their mode of 


dress and laying aside their arms. They are now a 
very numerons, and an inoffensive and industrious 
people. They still follow the religion of Zoroaster; 
and boast that they still possess the sacred fire, 
brought by their ancestors, nearly 1,200 years ago, 
ee Persia, 

. o ol) 

lies t ogre] of Patanvad, of which Patan, in N 
lat. 23° 48", is the cap.— Adjacent to this, on the 
edge of the Run, is Jatwar, chiefly inhabited by Jats. 
—To the E of Patanwar is Chowal, including Bija- 
pur; separated from Chowal by the Sabarmati, is 
iderwar or Ederwora; and to the E of it is Wa- 
gar, containing the towns of Banswara and Dun- 
garpur.—The district of Champanir, on the E fron- 
tier of G., lies between the Maihi and the Nerbudda. 
—Baroda, the cap. of the Guicowar, in the district of 
the same name, is situated in N lat. 22° 21’, E long. 
73° 23’.—Baroach, with its cap. of the same name, 
belongs to the British, and is one of the best culti- 
vated tracts on the W side of India—Nandod and 
Rajpipla lie on the 8 side of the Nerbudda; and 
Atavisi, at the S extremity of G., lies between the 
W. Ghants, the sea, and the district of Surat, and is 
held by the Company as a mortgage from the Gui- 
cowar for the expenses of the war in 1802.—Surat, 
the SW extremity of G., is a valuable district. Its 
cap. of the same name, in N lat. 21° 11’, E long. 
73° 7’, is likewise the eap. of the British territory in 
this prov.—Cherutter, on the W bank of the Maihi, 
is divided between the Guicowar and the Company; 
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| banks | 


On the NW extremity of this prov. | 
tected by deep water-courses. On the morning of 


Its line extended about 3 m., and its object was 
to penetrate the centre of the enemy with the right 


infantry then advanced, and drove the enemy before 
them, capturing all the villages between, and secur- 
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and the district of Keirah, which may be considered 
as a part of it, also belongs to the latter—Ahmeda- 


bad, in N Jat. 23° 1’, is the Mahommedan cap. of G. 
—The peninsula of G. Proper measures 190 m. from 
E to W, and 110 m. from N to 8. Its principal 
rivers are the Machu, the Aji, the Badar or Bhadur, 
and the Sutrinje. Its subdivisions are Jalawar, 
Hallar, Okamandal, Baroda, Soreth, Balriawar, Go- 
hilwar, Aratam, and Kattiwar. In 1818, on the 


extinction of the Peishwa’s power, the sovereignty of 


this portion of G. was transferred to the British. 


History] G. was subdued in 975 by the Afghans or Patans, 
from the mountainous regions between Persia and Hindostan, 
who established the extensive empire of Ghizni, and maintained 
their authority here till the end of the 16th cent.. when the Mo- 
gules commenced their ravages. Inthe 15th cent. it was governed 
as an independent kingdom by a dynasty of Rajput princes, who 
had adopted the Mahommedan religion, and who removed the 
seat of government from the ancient capital Nehrwallah to Ah- 
medabad. In 1572 it was reduced by Akbar. It was at that 
period in a flourishing state as a maritime and commercial coun- 
try. In the beginning of the 18th cent., after the death of Au- 
rungzebe, many of the more distant provs. ren their alle. 
giance to the Mogul emperor: and.the governor of Ahmedabad 
and Cambay following their example, assumed the sovereignty 
of that part of G. About the middle of the 18th cent, the coun- 
try was conquered by the Mahrattas under Ragonauth- Row; and 
its nabob Mohman Khan took refuge in Cambay, where he held 
a small territory subject to the payment of an annual tribute to 
the Mahrattas. The cap. was taken from the Mahrattas by Gen, 
Godard in 1779; but for political reasons was ceded to Futteh- 
Singh, a Hindu chieftain, and at the end of the war in 1783 was 
restored to the Mahratta government. The more civilized and 
cultivated districts of G. are at present possessed by the East 
India company and the Guicowar, The territories of the Com- 
pany comprehend a considerable extent of country on both sides 
of the gulf of Cambay; and include the populous cities of Surat, 
Baroach, Cambay, and Gogo. The sea-coast, from the gulf of 
Cambay to the river Indus, is full of creeks and inlets; and is 
occupied by different independent chiefs, who were generally 
addicted to piracy, but are now kept in awe by the naval supe- 
riority of the British, The N, W, and even central quarters of 
the province, have been but recently explored; and are overran, 
or rather ocenpied, by numerons tribes of armed banditti, who 
are thieves not so much by profession as by nation. 


GUJERAT, a town of N. Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Lahore, in N lat. 32° 25’. The army of Shere 
Singh, computed at 40,000 regular soldiers, and 20,000 
irregulars, with 60 pieces of cannon, was defeated at 
this place by the British forces under Lord Gough in 
1849. On the 18th of February the Bombay column 
arrived at Ramnuggur, and the whole force speedily 
closed up. On the 20th Lord Gough’s army, amount- 
ing to about 25,000 men, with 100 cuns, of which a 
third were of the largest calibre, advanced within 4 
m. of the enemy, and encamped for the night, as 
nearly as possible in order of battle. The enemy, 
with 60 guns, of which 56 were 8-pounders and under, 
lay encamped around G., with their flanks well-pro- 


the 21st the British army moved out to the attack. 


wing, and turn their position. The action began 
with a heavy cannonade, the infantry being kept 
out of the reach of fire. The British heavy 18- 
pounders speedily silenced the 7 and 8-pounders of 
the enemy, and all the artillery pushed on. The 


ing the town of G. The cavalry division was then 
gent in pursuit, and continued to hang on the rear of 
the flying foe for 10m, from the field, when darkness 
prevented further operations. Of 60 guns es into 
action that morning by the Sikhs, 53 remained in the 
British camp. The camp-furniture and the bagzage, 
and baggage-cattle, with an enormous amount of am- 
munition, also fell into the hands of the victors. One of 
the sons of Dost Mahomed fled with the remnant of his 
auxiliary force across the Jelum and towards Attock, 
while another son, who had invaded Bunnu, evacu- 


ated that prov., and returned to Peshawur. The. 
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|. British loss in this battle—known also as the battle 
|| of Sobraon—was 5 officers and 92 men killed, with 
| 24 officers and 682 men wounded. That of the ene- 
| my must have been at least four times this number. 
it GUJERHATTI, or Gusermarty, a pass in the 
mountains of the S of India, between Coimbatur and 
\ Mysore. F 
GUJUNDERGHUR, a hill-fort of India, 66 m. 
| ENE of Dharwar. | 
tt GUJURU-WALLA, a village of the Punjab, 22 
|; m. 8 of Amritsir. a 
GUKALIE, a town of Nubia, in the kingdom and 

174 m. NNW of Sennaar, on the r. bank of the Nile, 
| near the confluence of the Bahr-el-Abiad and Bahr- 
el-Azrek. 
| GULAHEK, a pleasant little village of Persia, 
situated on a table-land sloping gradually towards 
|. the Shemerun mountains, 6 or 7m. NW of Tehran. 
GULAIRL, a pass across the Suliman range, in Af- 
ghanistan. Its E end is in N lat. 32°, E long. 70° 
30°. It has a winding course of about 20 m. to the 
NW. and then 80 m. SW, along the bed of the Gomul. 

GULANE-NESS, a small promontory on the 5 
coast of the frith of Forth, in the p. of Dirleton, 
Haddingtonshire. It is 13 m. distant from the isle 
of May.—The v. of Gulane, on the 5 side of this 
headland, has a pop. of 270. The sandy downs 
around it have attracted to it two or three race-horse 
training establishments. 

GUL-BASHL. a stream in the pashalik of Aleppo, 
which ‘a the Upper Karasu, at Murad Pasha, near 
its outlet into the Aga-Denghiz. It is crossed by a 
bridge and canseway of 17 arches. 
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guished in the kingdoms of Yaori and Nufi. 
GULBRANDSDAL, a valley of Norway, in the 


by the Longen-elv, an affluent of lake Mioesen, and 
enclosed by mountains which rise to the height of 
3,200 ft. It produces barley, oats, and rye; and con- 
tains a considerable population. It gives its name 
to a district containing 29,058 inhabitants. 

GULDBRINGE, or Guierixceu, a peninsula of 
Iceland, which forms the SW extremity of the island. 
Aline drawn SSE from the bottom of the Kollaf- 
joror to the estuary of the Hvita, defines the breadth 
of this peninsula at its junction to the main, and is 
nearly 25 m. in length; a line drawn from this line 
to Raykjanes, at the SW extremity of the peninsula, 
is 35 m. in length. It is about 15 m. in average 
breadth. 

_GULDEFORD, a parish of Snssex, 12 m. NE of 
Rye. Area 2,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 126; in 
1841, 127. _ 

GULE-HISSAR, a small Jake of Anatolia, on the 
edge of the plain of Horzum, in the pashalik of 
Adalia. It contains a high rocky islet, on which are 
traces of the site of an ancient town, perhaps the 
Alimne of Livy. 

GULF STREAM, th given to @ great current in th 
ocean, produced by the trade. winds, which are constantly blow. 
ing from E to W. This current, coming from the Pacific and 
Indian oceans, passes round the cape of Good Hope, and, after 
going along the coast of Africa, erosses to America towards the 
equator. It is there divided, and reflected 5 to Brazil, and run- 
ning along the shores of Guayana, passes through the Caribbean 
sea, and coasts along the gulf of Mexico. Issuing from the gulf 
between Cape Florida and the island of Cuba, it traverses the 
coasts of E. Florida, the United States, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, and advances E to the hanks of Newfoundland, 
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islands, from which it trends to the coast of Africa, and ing in 
a § direction along that coast, supplies the place of the waters 
carried to the W by the trade winds. “It is perhaps on account 
of these currents,” says Dr. Thomas Young, “that the Red sea 
is found to be about 25 feet higher than the Mediterranean, 
Their direction may possibly have been somewhat ch: in 
(: the conrse of many ages, and with it the level of the 


GULBI, a name by which the Joliba is distin- | 


diocese of Aggerhuus, bail. of Christiania, intersected | 


where it turns off to the SE, and runs through the Westery | 
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several feet lower with respect to the sea than it is supposed to 
have been formerly; and some steps have been found in the rock 
of Malta, apparently intended for ascending it, which are at pre- 
sent under water." M. Homboldt remarks, “that the Gulf 
stream is occasioned by the current of rotation—trade winds— 
which strikes against the coasts of Veragua and Honduras, and 
ascending towards the gulf of Mexico between Cape Caloche and 
Cape St. Antoine, issues through the canal of Bahama. It is 
owing to this motion that the vegetable productions of the An- 
tilles are carried to Norway, Ireland, and the Canaries." The 
eneral breadth of the Gulf stream is about 50 or 60m. Sir 
Charles Blagden, in a voyage to America in 1774, found that the 
water of the Gulf stream was from 6° to 11° warmer than the 
waters of the sea through which it ran. The heat, at its com- 
mencement in the gulf of Florida, was about 82°; and it lost 2° 
for rs 3° of latitude in going northwards. It continued sensi- 
ble off Nantucket. ‘The Gulf stream may be easily distinguished 
from the other waters of the ocean, by the gulf-weed with which 
it is everywhere interspersed, and by its not sparkling in the 
night. In high latitudes it is always covered with a thick fog. 
Its breadth is diminished by NE and E winds, which also in- 
crease the rapidity of its motion, and drive it nearer the coast. 
A contrary effect is produced by NW and W winds. The Gulf 
stream passes at the distance of about 75 m. from the coast of 
the 5 states of America. This distance, however, angments as it 
advances WN. Its common velocity ia about 3 m. an hour; and it 
takes about 20 days to run from Cass Florida to Newfoundland. 

GULIGU, a small village on the Guinea coast, 
about 40 m. W of Cape St. Paul, and 30 m. E of 
Little Popol. 

GULIMAZAO, a small island of the S. Pacific, 
in the Caroline archipelago, It makes part of the 
Lamurzec group, and contains about 225 inhabitants. 

GULISTAN, a village of Afghanistan, 22 m. SW 
of Ghuzni. 

GULL ISLAND, an island on the § side of the 
main channel into Long Island sound, U.S. It haga 
i peoere upon it bearing NW 4 W, 134 m. from 
Montuck point, in N lat. 41° 4’, W long. 71° 51°.— 
Also an islet off Cape St. John, in Newfoundland, 
in N lat, 49° 59’°—Also an islet in Lake Superior, 
in N lat. 48° 20’. 

GULLBERG, a district of Sweden, towards the 
centre of the prefecture of Linkoeping, bathed on 
the E by Lake Roxen, and intersected by the 
Motala and the Goeta canal. It contains 4 parishes. 

GULLEGHEM, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of West Flanders, arrond. and 2 m. W of Cour- 
trai. Pop. 3,817. It has manufactories of cotton 
and linen fabrics. 

GULLOE, an island in the gulf of Finland, near 
the 5 coast of Finland, in the gov. of Tavastehus, 
near Eknas, in N lat. 59° 56’. 

GULLSPANG, a river of Sweden, which issues 
from the W side of Lake Skagern, rans NW between 
the prefectures of Skaraborg and Zrebro, and throws 
itself into Lake Wener, near Aras. Its breadth is 
considerable, but its course does not exceed 6 m. 

_GULLYBUDDA, a town of Abyssinia, in the 
kingdom of Tigre, 42 m. SE of Axum, and 57 m. 
NW of Chelicut. 

GULML, a town and district of Nepal, 85 m. NW 
of Gorkha, in N lat. 28° 20’, E long. §2° 20’... Mines 
of zine, cinnabar, and copper exist here. 

GULNARE. See Caerixpres. 

GULT, a river of Abyssinia, in the kingdom of 
Amhara, prov. of Damot, which has its source in 
the mountains of Gojam, runs SE, and joins the 
Bahr-el-Azrek, on the r. bank, 9 m. above the con- 
ee of the Roma, after a total course of about 

m. 

GULVAL, a parish in Cornwall, 14 m. NE of 
Penzance. Area 3,280 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,467; 
in 1841, 1,941. | , 

GULZOW, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Pomerania, regency and 36 m.N of Stettin, circle 
and 15 m. SE of min, on a small lake. Pop., 


chiefly connected with the fisheries, 600. tT 
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_GUMBINNEN, a regency and town of Prussia, in 


iterra- | the prov. of East Prussia. ‘The regency 
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Russia; on the E and $ by Poland; and on the W by 


Kénigsberg; and comprises an area of 298 German 
sq.m. Pop. in 1819, 413,373; m 1831, 525,008; in 
1837, exclusive of the military, 556,066, of whom 
545,449 were Protestants, 7,890 Catholics, and 1,101 


Jews. It possesses a low, level surface, and is stud-_ 
ded, especially towards the 5, with numerons lakes, of | 


which the principal are the Spirding, Lowentein, 
Dargein, and Mauer. The most important rivers 
are the Memel and the Pregel. Agriculture and the 
fattening of cattle form the chief objects of local in- 
dustry. It is subdivided into 16 circles; and con- 
tains 19 towns.—G., the capital of the above-named 
regency, is 72 m. E of Kénigsberg, and 39 m. SSE 
of Tilsit. It is situated on the Pissa, by which it is 
divided into 2 parts. Pop. in 1846, 6,580. It is re- 
gularly built; and has a gymnasium, a Lutheran and 
a Catholic church, 2 hospitals, an architectural and 
a medical school, and a public lib Tt has manu- 
factories of cloth, hosiery, and leather, and several 
distilleries and breweries; and conducts a consider- 
able trade in corn and linseed. This town was 
founded in 1724 by Frederick William I. 


GUMBUT, a town of Sinde, 11 m. 5 of Khyspur, | 


in N lat. 27° 24". Pop. 3,000. Coarse cotton cloth 
is manufactured here. 

GUMEI-ULU, a district of Sumatra, in the SE 
part of the island, and to the NNE of the district of 
Pasummah-Lebar. 

GUMENIK, a town of Turkey in Asia, in the 
sanjak and 89 m. NNW of Sivas, and 9m, E of 
Tocat, on the 1. bank of the Tozanlu. 

GUMFRESTON, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 2 
m. WNW of Tenby. Pop. 128. 

GUMHA, a town in the Punjab, in N lat. 31° 56’, 
in the rajaship of Mundi. A mine of reddish- 
colonred rock-salt is wrought here. 

GUMIANA, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Dréme, cant. and 8 m. WNW of La Motte-Chalan- 
con, on the L, bank of the Roanne. Pop. 1,791. 

GUMIEL-DE-IZAN, a town of Spain, in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 37m. 8 of Burgos. Pop. 
1,339. It is surrounded by old walls, and has a fine 
parish church. In the environs is the ancient mo- 
nastery of S. Pedro-de-Gumiel. 

GUMIEL-DE-MERCADO, a town of Spain, in 
Old Castile, in the prov. and 37 m. SSW of Burgos. 
6 m. NW of G.-de-Izan. Pop. 1,198. 
parish churches, and contains numerous Roman an- 
tiquities. 

GUMIERES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Loire, cant. of Saint-Jean-Solimieux, 7m. SW 
of Montbrison, on the r. bank of the Ozou. Pop. 
1,472. 

GUMIESKA, a village of Austria, in the gov. of 
Lemberg, circle of Tarnow. 
GUMISH-KHANAH. See GemMIsHKHaNa. 
GUMLEY, a parish of Leicestershire, 4) m. 


WNW of Market-Harboro, Area 1,550 acres. | 


Pop. in 1831, 272; in 1841, 240. 

UMMERSBACH, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of the Rhine, chief town of the circle of the 
same name, in the regency and 27 m. E of Cologne, 
on the Gummersbach. Pop. 1,045. It has manu- 
factories of woollen and linen fabrics, and a consider- 
able trade in iron. In the environs is a mine of lead. 

GUMPOLDSKIRCHEN, a market town of Aus- 


tria, in the proy. of Lower Austria, lower circle of 


the Weinerwald, in a valley, 12 m. SSW of Vienna, 
and 3 m. NNW of Drasskirchen, on the railway to 
Gratz. Pop. 1,500. It has manufactories of silk, 
ee i printed muslins, and buttons, a silk-spinning 
and a paper mill, and several oil mills. The envi- 
rons are noted for their wine. ; 


GUMRI, a recently founded town and fortress of | 
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Russian Armenia, 54 m. NW of Erivan, in the circle 
of Alexandropol. The situation of the fortress is 
one of great strength, three sides being protected by 
natural defences, while the fourth opens upon the 
plain. The Arpachai, an affluent of the Aras, a 
shallow and always fordable stream, forms the boun- 
dary between the Russian and Turkish dominions in 
this quarter, 

GUMSALI, a town of N. India, in N lat. 30° 49°, 
E long. 79° 49’. Alt. 10,317 ft. above sea-level. 

GUMSIR, a zemindary and town of Hindostan, 
at the NW extremity of the Northern Circars, 60 m. 
W of Jaggernaut. The whole tract is covered with 
dense jungle, and is hot and unhealthy. In 1804 
the district fell under the British yoke. From that 
day to the present there have been many changes in 
the zemindary. The country is traversed in its en- 
tire length by the Eastern Ghats, running in an 
irregular line, and at irregular distances, but averag- 
ing, perhaps, from 50 to 70 m., from the Coromandel 
It may be popularly described as consisting 
of highlands and lowlands. In the highlands or 
Alpine district are three distinct tribes—the Sourabs 
in the S, the Koles in the N, and the Ghonds or 
Khonds in the middle country. 

GUM-SPRING, a village of Virginia, U.5., in 
London co. 27 m. WNW of Washington, on an 
affinent of the Potomac. 

GUMTI, or Gomarti, a river of N. India, rising in 
the hills of Kumaon, and flowing SE past Lucknow 
and Juanpore, to the Ganges, below Benares. — 
Also a stream of Hindostan, in the prov. of Tipperah, 
which falls into the Megna at Daoudcandy. 

GUN ISLAND, an islet forming the sw extreme 
of Pelsart group, on the W coast of Australia, in S 
lat. 28° 53° 10”, W long. of Swan river 1° 53’ 35”. 

GUN’S ISLAND, a small island off the coast of 
S Down, 2} m.§ of the entrance of Lough Strang- 
ford. 
GUNASS, a pass of N. India, leading over a ridge 
of the Himalayas, from the valley of Rupin to that 
of Baspa, in N lat. 81° 21’, E long. 78° 8’, at an alt. 
of 15,459 ft. above sea-level. 

GUNBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 2m. WSW of 
Colsterworth. Area 930 acres. Pop. 166.—Also a 
p.4m. E of Spilsby. Area 600 acres. Pop. 50. 

GUNDAGAR. a newly founded town in New 
South Wales, built on a small plain surrounded with 
hills, on the banks of the Morrumbidgee, 4 days W 
of Yaas, beyond the boundary or settled districts. 

GUNDAMUK, a walled village of Afghanistan, 
28 m. W of Jellalabad, at an alt. of 4,616 ft. above 
sea-level. It is surrounded with wheat fields, cy- 
presses, and a considerable forest, through which the 
Cabul river flows. At this place the last portion of 
the British force retreating from Cabul was massa- 
ered, only one man making his escape. 

GUNDAV.A, a town of Beluchistan, the cap. of 
Cutch-Gundava, situated on the Badhra, in N lat. 
28° 29°. It is a small place. 

GUNDELFINGEN, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Suabia, 35 m. NW of Augsburg, on the L 
bank of the Brenz, near the Danube. Pop. 2,726. 
It has 2 churches, and an hospital.—Also a village 
of Baden, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 4 m. 


NNE of Freiburg. Pop. 612. 


GUNDELSHEIM, a market-town of Wurtemberg, 
in the circle of the Neckar, obmt. and 10 m. NW of 
Neckarsulm, and 4 m. NW of Jaxtfield, on the r. 
bank of the Neckar. Pop. 1,111. It contains the 
ancient castle of Hornegg. 

GUNDERSHOFFEN, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Bas-Rhin, cant. of Niederbronn, 
Pop. 1,218. ir 
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GUNDISCHWEIL, or GoNTenscuwrt, a a pa 








district of Kulm, 11 m. SSE of Aarau, and 18 m. 
NNW of Lucerne, on the r. bank of the Winen, Pop. 
2.119. 


Bejapore, between the 15th and 16th parallels. Its 
cane of the same name, is in N lat. 15° 27’, E long. 
75° 42’—Also a considerable river of Hindostan, 
which rises in the mountains of Tibet, and after 
passing through Nepal, separates the prov. of Oude 
from Bahar. It falls into the Ganges at Hajipore, 
opposite Patna, after a SE course of nearly 400 m.; 
and is navigable to the foot of the mountains. It 
has some valuable timber on its banks; but is parti- 
cularly celebrated for producing a round black stone, 
a species of ammonite called salgram, esteemed sa- 
sacred by the Hindus, 

GUNDUK-CHUTI, or Litrite Guxpvk, a small 
river which runs to the W and nearly parallel with 
the larger one of that name, and joins the Goggra, 
after a course of about 90 m. 

GUNDW AN AH, or Goanypwana, an extensive 
province of Hindostan, comprising the NE part of the 

, and extending from the 19th to the 25th paral- 
On the N it - oe by the provs. of Allahabad 
and Bahar; on the Orissa, Bengal, and Bahar; 
on the 5S by Orissa ide Godaveri river; and on 
the W by Malwah, Berar, and Allahabad. Its 
length from N to S may be estimated at 420 m.; its 
breadth at 280m. The rivers Nerbuddah _and Sone 
have their rise in this country. Its principal towns 
are Nagpore, Gurrah or Gara, Ruttunpore, Deoghur, 
Ryepore, Sumbulpore, and Bustar. The ter part 
of this prov. is mountainous, woody, and unhealthy, 
and very partially cultivated; but it possesses valu- 


able diamond-mines. The more fertile portions of 


it belong to the Nagpore Mahrattas; the remainder 

to various chiefs of the aborigines of the country, 
called Ghonds or Khonds, who, although professing 

{| the Hindu religion, eat animal food, and are in’a 
|; very rude state. The Mahommedan armies several 
times entered this country, and plundered the towns, 
but did not make a permanent conquest of it: and 
the Mahrattas were content with exacting a mode- 
rate tribute from the different chiefs. Chandel, on 
the NW frontier, is a wild hilly tract, inhabited by 
Kherwars and Chandels.—Boghela also lies on the 
NW frontier, to the W of the Sone.—Bilonga, on the 
‘frontier, is under British protection.—Singhrau- 

la, on the E frontier, is a hilly and woody district.— 
Chohan, one of the wildest and least known parts of 
G., lies between Sohajpur and Singhraula.— Manwas, 
to the W of Chohan, is a small thinly-peopled dis- 
Sate, comprehended within that part of 

. ceded —Serguja, on th i 

also under British ction Wewper a tan 
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Protection; and Udajpur, a dis- 


|} trict to the S of it.—Kurba, on the Hatsn, is a small i 
Serguja, is 


/; unexplored district; Jeshpur, to the 8 of 
also little known.—Gangpur, to the S of perguja, 
forms part of the British territory —Sambhelpur, to 
the W of Orissa, has been transferred to the rajah of 
Ee cae lies on the W side of the Mahanadi. 
—Chatusgurh is a large ¢ 

and fertile part of G.—Men 
a heer Britain 
ill-cultivated tract, has its cap. in N lat. 29° 9° 
long. 80° 16’.—Mekkerabad, lying Praag A of 
the S ranges of the Vindhya mountains, was at one 
time a rich and populous district—Khairla, at the 
W extremity of G., consists of a series of fertile yal. 
leys.—Gondwara, or Gundwanah Proper, is a large 
district, the boundaries of which are little known. 
It contains the town of Beitul, in N lat. 21° ho’, E 
long. 78° 4’, and Multai, in N lat. 21° 45/, E long, 


dala, on the Nerbuddah, 
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and village of Switzerland, in the cant. of Argan, | 


GUNDUKE, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of 


| the use of both of which they are as expert as any of Homer's or 
|na 













district in the most central 
in 1818.—Ghara, a fertile but. 


7m, N by E of Kotah. 
77° 22’—Nagpur, the cap. of the prov., and the resi- | 
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dence of the rajah of Berar, is in N lat. 21° 9, E 
long. 79° 11’—Chanda, to the 8 of the cap., is a 
level, sandy, fertile district.—Bastar or Vasateri is 
inhabited by Ghonds of the fiercest race. A further 
description of this country will be found under the 
heads of its different towns or districts; a portion or 
it is now included in Malwah; and a considerable 
part belongs to the rajah of Berar. 

The Ghonds, or Khonds, who give name to this 1, Cen 
epee mg op nice tally edn Sey 
and symsetriolly formed ; thelr silomr variek ‘tone tab : 
deep copper; the expression of their countenances shows acute. 
ness and resolateness, ‘Their arms are the bow and the sling, in 


‘ 


Captain Cook's heroes; they have also wgr-axea. Agriculture is 
men and tillers of the soil, Their dress consists of a cloth bound 
round the middle, and hanging down in the fashion of a : 
but their war-tollet is much more elaborate. Though of the 
fiercest and most barbarous manners, they are remarkable for 
their hospitality. No whether Ghond or Hindu, can ap- 
pear at a Ghond v. out being invited to enter; 
pr ge arpa anaes Lig ickgge ecg aed <r gp , or 
chief, than upon any one else, There is no limit, moreover, to 
the period to which hospitality may extend. A ean 
never be turned away, and his treatment must be that of a mem- 
ber of the family. Fugitives 4) Mr any account whatever, from 
the same or other tribes, must racial and protected. If a 
man, even though a murderer, can make his way by any means 


touched, 

involuntary host by the law of blood-revenge. Sometimes, 

ever, When an enemy or criminal thus makes himself a guest, the 
house may be vacated; food may thus be withheld from him, 
and he may be killed if he comes out. But such a proceeding is 
very rarely considered justifiable. In cases of murder, revenge 
is recognised as an individual right, inherently belonging to the 
nearest relatives of the deceased: only it | 
curring disgrace, to accep 


nected with human sacrifice, 
amongst them a savage fi 
scalping-knife or tomahawk. 
of lawless plunder in some; and an 
unhomanizing vice of drunkenness in all “A 
riedical intoxication,—the blowing of the mow flower, of which 
their favourite spirit is made,—the country is preeen Hate « 
with frantic and senseless groups of men. And though usually 
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there is periodically manifested 
, not outmatched te the Indian 
all this may be a the habit 


and in more than saturnalian license and revelry, 
re aman terminate in gross, and nameless cxveesee, and. 98 
¢ guests are not 1 ealy 2s seageinaey ? wis,” 
a epee.) In the year 1836, the English aut! at 
and G became aware that the G. were in 
the habit. of pokes soenaiese Sen Bak, SS ee 
0 victima, 16 f pur- 

chasing or fiers the towrtnniloes: the tails ass 


Some of the bissayes or 
estly conformed to his wishes; others either 
rectly opposed him, aa | 
_GUNEPABU, Giveranv, or Crarna-Miem, a 
river of Brazil, in the prov. of the Rio-Grande-do- 
Norte, which flows E, and, after a course of about 
45 m., falls, by « considerable embouchure, into the 
ayo aon the N of the Rio-Grande-do-Norte. 
N 6 ee : via, in the king- { 
dom of Kajaaga, near the 1. of the Senegal, 30) || 
m.E of Galam, It is sarrounded with palm-trees, i 
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GAPUR, a town of Hindostan, in 
between Kotah and Odipur. ‘ 
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GUNGARAR, « town of Hindostan, in Malwah, 
in N lat. 23° 56, 56 m. N of Ujein. 

GUNGOTRI. See Gances. 

GUNIEH. See Goxren. 

GUNJATI, a town of the Punjab, between Sur- 
rukpur and Ferozpur, 10 m. E of the Ravi. 

GUNNALLOW, a parish in Cornwall, 5 m. 5 of 
Helstone. Area 1,440 acres. Pop. 298. 

GUNNERTON, a township in the p. of Chipchase, 
in Northumberland, 7 m. NNW of Hexham. Pop. 
with Chipchase in 1831, 422; in 1841, 372. 

GUNNINGEN, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Schwarzwald, bail. and 8 m. NW of 
Tuttlingen. Pop. 1,000. 

GUNONG, or Gaxoxe, a village of Malacca, in 
the district of Naning, celebrated for its hot springs 
of a temp. of 110°. 

GUNONG-API, one of the smaller Banda islands, 
situated at the NE end of the harbour of Bima, in 
the island of Sumbawa, and forming the W side of 
the N entrance of Sapy straits. It is a large vol- 
canic mountain, about 1,500 ft. in height. It is se- 
parated from Neira by a narrow strait, and has the 
ap nce of a heap of cinders. 

7UNONG-BENKO, a mountain of Sumatra, in 
the interior of Bencoolen, and 18m. NE of the town 
of that name. It exceeds 3,000 ft. in height, and is 
composed of masses of basalt or trap. 

GUNONG-BERAPI, a volcanic mountain of Su- 
matra, to the SE of Gunong- Pasammah. Alt. 
12,465 ft. above sea-level. 

GUNONG-JERAI, or Kenan Peak, a mountain 
of Penang island, in the Eastern seas. Alt. 3,894 ft. 

GUNONG-LEDANG, a mountain of Penang. 
Alt. 4,320 ft. | 

GUNONG-PASAMMALH, or Opnstr, a volcanic 
mountain of Sumatra, 26 m. from the sea, and 13,842 
ft. above sea-level. : 

GUNONG-TALONG, a mountain of Sumatra, on 
the confines of the Korinchi country, NW of G.- 
Berapi. Alt. 10,082 ft. | 

GUNONG-TELLO, a town of the island of Cele- 
bes, situated on a river of the same name, on the 5 
side of a great bay of the same name, in N lat. 0° 
30’, E long. 123° 25". The Dutch had formerly a 
settlement here, which was taken by the English in 
1797. The inhabitants are mostly Malays, who carry 
on a considerable trade in the exportation of gold, 
tortoise shell, &c., and in the importation of arms, 
gunpowder, and cutlery.—G. bay, sometimes called 
'Tominte, is near 180 m. long from E to W, and 
from 50 to 90 m. broad, and deeply indents the NE 
coast of Celebes. It abounds in emall rocky islands 
and rocky shoals, particularly towards the 5 coast. 

GUNPOWDER, a river of Maryland, U.5., which 
empties itself into Chesapeak bay, about 12 m. above 
Patapsco river. Its navigation is obstructed by falls. 
It forms, along with Bush river, a curious peninsula, 
near the head of Chesapeak bay, called Gunpowder 
Neck. 

GUNS, a river which has its source in Styria, 9 
m. NE of Friedberg; enters the archduchy of Aus- 
tria; rans thence into Hungary, in which it traverses 
the N part of the com. of Eisenburg, passes Giins 
and Steinamanger; and, after a course of about 69 
m., joins the Raab on the 1. bank. 

GUNS, or Késznen, a royal free town of Hun- 
gary, in the comitat of Eisenburg, on the river of the 
same name, 12 m. NNW of Steinamanger, 23 m. 5 
of (Edenburg, and 19 m. SSW of Lake Neusiedl. 
Pop. in 1845, 8,000. It is enclosed by a wall, and 
bas an old castle, a Lutheran and 2 Catholic churches, 
a college, a jum, and an orphan’s asylum. 
Cloth is extensively manufactured here. The en- 
virons produce large quantities of fruit, especially 


peaches and chestnuts. G. successfully resisted the 
Turkish army in 1582. 

GUNSBOROUGH, a village in the p. of Galey, co. 
Kerry, 8m. N by W of Listowel. Pop. in 18351, 181. 

GUNTERSELUM, a market-town of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, in the prov. of Rhein-Hessen, circle and 
4m. 68 of Oppenhem, and 14m. N of Worms, on a 
small stream which flows into the Rhine. Pop. 2.592, 
of whom 1,745 are Protestants, 423 Catholics, 23 
Mennonites, and 134 Jews. It has a castle belong- 
ing to the counts of Leiningen, and 2 churches, a 
Catholic anda Lutheran. Gustavus Adolphus gained 


a victory here over the Spaniards in 1631. 


GUNTERSDORF, a town of Austria, in the prov. 
of Lower Austria, circle and 28 m,. NW of Korneu- 
berg. Pop. 1,500. 

GUNTHERSBERG, a town of the duchy of An- 
halt-Bernburg, in a narrow valley, 20 m. SSW of 
Halberstadt, and 24 m. WSW of Bernburg, near a 
small lake which gives rise to the Selke. Pop. 783. 
It forms a bail.; and has an old castle now in ruins, 
and a church. 

GUNTHERSFELD, a village of the principality 
of Schwarzburg - Sondershausen, seignory of Arn- 
stadt, bail. and 4m. N of Gehren, and 27 m. SE of 
Gotha, on the r. bank of the Wohlroge. It has ex- 
tensive iron-works. . 

GUNTHORPE, a parish in Norfolk, 44m. WNW 
of Holt. Area 1,420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 316; in 
1841, 334.—Also a hamlet in the p. of Lowdham, in 
Nottinghamshire, 7 m. ENE of Nottingham. Pop. 
in 1831, 385; in 1841, 349.—Also a hamlet in the 
p. of Paston, in Northamptonshire. Pop. 64. 

GUNTHWAITE, a township in the p. of Penis- 
ton, W. R. of Yorkshire, 7 m. Ww of Barnsley. Pop. 
in 1831, 99: in 1841, 66. 

GUNTON, a parish in Norfolk, 45 m. NW of 
North Walsham. Area 1,060 acres. Pop. 69.— 
Also a parish in Suffolk, 1} m. NNW of Lowestoft. 
Area 560 acres. Pop. 77. 

GUNTRAMSDORF, Gunpramsporr, or Guy 
DERSDORF, a town of Austria, in the prov. of Lower 
Austria, in the circle and 12 m. 8 of Vienna, on the 
Badner-Mihl- Vache. 

GUNTUR, a district of Hindostan, on the W side 
of the bay of Bengal, one of the Northern Circars, 
also called Murtiznagur. It lies immediately N of the 
Carnatic, and S of the river Kistnah. This district 
was the jaghire of Bassalut-Jung, the brother of the 
nizam, when the British took possession of the other 
Cirears in 1766, on which account he was allowed 
to retain it during his life. It has an area of 4,690 
sq.m. Pop. 520,000. It is mountainous towards 
the W, but elsewhere a low flat country, better cal- 
culated for growing rice than the more valuable 
grains. Its principal sea-port is Motapilly, and its 
chief towns are Condavir, Nizampatam, and G, 
Under the present system of management it has 
been united to Palnad collectorate—The cap. of the 
district, and station of the civil establishment, is in 
N lat. 16° 20’, FE long. 80° 30’, 226 m. N of Madras. 

GUNTZ. See Gunz. 

GUNVILLE-TARRANT, a parish of Dorset, 5 
m. NNE of Blandford-Forum. Area 2,660 acres. 


at 518. 

UNZ, a river of Bavaria, which has its souree in 
the presidial and 5 m. W of Mindelheim, runs N, 
and throws itself into the Danube, on the r. bank, 
under the walls of Gunzburg, and after a course of 
about 48 m. 

GUNZBURG, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Swabia, 33 m. W of Augsburg, on an isolated hill 
at the confluence of the Gunz with the Danube. It 
is enclosed by an old wall, and is 


Pop. in 1645, 3,103. It has a fine 


erally well-built.’ 
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extensive bleachery, and possesses an active transit 
trade. Pop. of presidial, 18,120. A >. 

GUNZBURG (Ozer), a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Swabia, 41 m. Sof Augsburg. Pop. 1,544. 
It has manufactories of linen and hosiery. Pop. 
of presidial, 8.920. 

G&UNZENHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of Middle-Franconia, on the Altmuhl, 18 
m. SSE, of Anspach, and 31 m. SW of Nurem- 
burg. Pop. 2:603. It is surrounded by a wall, and 
contains 8 churches and an hospital. It has several 
manufactories of leather and colours, and is noted 
as the birth-place of the astronomer Marius. Wine 

and hops are cultivated in the environs. Pop. of 
presidial, 14,670. 

GUR (Loveu), a sheet of water about 4 m. in 
circumf., in the co. and 10 m. ESE of Limerick. 

GURA, a petty state and town of Upper Guinea, 
on the Gold coast, to the W of Warsaw, and NE of 
Amanahea, on the r. bank of the Ancobra. It is 
tributary to the sovereign of Ashantee. The town 
is 35 m. above the entrance of the Ancobra into the 

. IR Guinea, and 75 m. WNW of Cape Coast 
astle. 

GURAGUE, a county of NE, Africa, to the 8 of 
Shoa, to which it is tributary. It contains a large 
lake called Zvoai. 

GURAIMBAIRA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Matto-Grosso, district of Jurnena, which takes its 
rise in the Serra-Urucumanacn, to the NE of Gua- 
jejas, runs SW to the NW of Vizeu, and, after a 
course of about 120 m., joins the Guapore on the r. 
bank. Its principal affluent is the Rio-Verde. 

GURASZA, or Guraszapa, a district of Transyl- 
vania, in the comitat of Hunyad. It takes its name 
from one of its principal villages. 

GURAU, a circle and town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, regency and 63 m. NNW of Bres- 

au, on the r. bank of the Bartsch. Pop. in 1837, 
3,506. Agriculture forms the chief object of local 
industry. Upwards of 80 flour-mills are to be found 
in the environs. 

GURBA, or Kurpa, a town of Barbary, in the 
kingdom and 49 m. ESE of Tunis, and 22 m. NE of 
Hammamet, on the coast, at the mouth of the Wadi 
G. It occupies the site of the ancient Carpis. In 
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near the source of the Helmund, in N lat. 34° 25’, 
at an alt. of 10,076 ft. above sea-level. 

_GUREIN, or Kurzim, a town of Moravia, in the 
circle and 9 m. N of Brinn. Pop. in 1834, 1,003. 
Tt has a castle. 

GURGOWN, the old capital of Assam, now in 
Tuins. It is situated on the Dhekow river consider- 
ably above Rungpnr, in N lat. 27°. 

GURGY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Cote-d’Or, cant. of Recey, 21 m. E of Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, on the Aubette. Pop. 650. It has a castle, 
and possesses some iron-works. 

_ GURHAGEN, a town of Hesse, in the prov. of 
Lower Hesse, circle and 6 m. NNW of Melsungen, 
on the r. bank of the Fulde. Pop. 842. 

GURIEL, a district of Imiretia, part of the ancient 
Colchis, detached from the kingdom of Iberia in the 
middle ages, and long governed by the Gonrieli, a 
noble and native family under the protection of the 
Porte. In 1812, Turkey ceded the suzerainty of 
this country to Russia, and we believe the descend- 
ants of the Gourieli still rule this country as the re- 
presentatives of the czar. Previous to the recent 

eonquests from Turkey, the W coast of Guriel com- 
|) prehended the shore of the Black sea from the Rion 
\ to the Chorokh; but a considerable portion of the § 
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the vicinity are the remains of Roman baths and | 


GURDAN-DEWAR, a village of Afghanistan, | 








part of the country is now embraced in the pash. of 


Trebisond; and the river Shotoki, which flows into 


the Black sea in N lat. 41° 55’, is the boundary be- 
twixt the Roman and Turkish part of G. Next to 
the Rion, which skirts the N frontier of G., the 
principal rivers are the Supssa, the Pitshora, and 
the Natanebi. The principal towns, or rather) forti- 
fied positions, are Poti, Moltafisk, and St, Nikolaus 
on the coast: and Aketh and Osurgeth jin the in- 
terior. The inhabitants are Georgians, Armenians, 
Turcomans, and Jews. 

GURIEY, a town and fortress of Russia, in the 
‘ov. of Orenburg, near the mouth of the Ural, in N 
at. 47° 18". Pop. 2,000. 

GURK, a river of Austria, i Illyria, in the gov. 
of Laybach, which issues from a small lake, at the 
foot of the mountain of Kaiser-Stuhl, in the circle 
of Villach; runs first SE, then NE, into the circle of 
Klagenfurt, passing Weitensfeld, Gurk, and Stras- 
burg; then takes a SE direction; and, after a total 
course of about 90 m., joins the Drave, 15 m. E of 
Klagenfurt.—Also a river in the same gov., in the 


circle of Neustadt], which has its source near Alten- 
dorf, 11 m. SE of Laybach; runs in a SE direction, 


receiving in its course several small streams, and 
passing Seisenburg; then bends FE, passes Neustidtl 


| and Landstrass, and, after flowing a total distance 


of about 63 m., unites with the Save, on the r. bank, 
opposite Ran.—Also a town in the same gov., in the 
circle and 25 m. E of Klagenfurt, and 42 m. N of 


Laybach, on the r. bank of the river of the same 


: 
; 
| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
name. Pop.450. It has a fine abbey, and a church : 
: 
| 


which is said to be one of the most curious in Ca- 
rinthia. | } 
GURKAB, a village of Nubia, in the kingdom 
of Dongola, near the 1. bank of the Nile, 36 m. N of 
Shendy. It contains considerable ruins. ; 
GURKFELD, or Kersxo, a town of Illyria, in 
the gov. and 47 m. E of Lavbach, circle and 23 m. 
NE of Neustidtl, on the |. bank of the Save. Pop. 
630. It has a castle, 4 churches, and several mineral 
baths. It is supposed to ocenpy the site of the 
Noviodunum of the Romans, and contains consider- 
able remains of antiquity. Wine is extensively cul- 
tivated in the environs. 
GURKIN, a town of Nigritia, in Kordofan, 156 
m. SSW of Ibeit. ’ 
GURMELS, a parish and village of Switzerland, 
in the cant. and bail. of Friburg, on the L bank of 
the Sarine. Pop. 400. : 
GURNIGEL, a mountain of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 15 m. Sof Berne, bail. of Seftigen. On 
the N side, near the source of one of the head- 
streams of the Sengine, is an extensive mineral bath 
7 aig at an alt. of 38° 35’ ft. above sea- 
evel, 
GURNITZ, a village of Carinthia, in the gov. of 
Laybach and circle of Klagenfurt. White-lead is 
extensively manufactured here. 
GURNUDY, a town of Hindostan, 55 m. 5 of 
Dacca, on the Ganges. “a 
GURRAH-MENDALAH, a district of Hindos- 
tan, formerly considered part of Gundwanah, now 
included in the prov. of Malwah. It is situated be- 
tween the 22d and 24th parallels, and is intersected 


| from E to W by the river Nerbudda. The section 


properly called Mendalah lies principally on the N 
side of the Nerbudda, and extends nearly to 1s 
source. Its cap. of the same name is in N lat. 22 

42’, E long. 81° 2’. In 1564, it was governed by @ 
ranee, or princess, who, mounted on an elephant at 

the head of her troops, opposed one of the generals 

of Akbar. In the reign of Aurungzebe it pha 7 
nexed to the prov. of Allahabad. Mase parts of it” 4) 
are fertile; but it is thinly populated, and pé ay. | 
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—Gurrah is a fertile but ill-cultivated district, wa- 


Its present cap. is Jebelpur; but its old cap., which 
gave name to the district, is in N lat. 23° 9’, E long. 
80° 16’. After the death by her own hands of the 
defeated ranee, the Moguls laid siege to this place, 
and the garrison finding they could not longer hold 
out, performed joer, that is, they first murdered and 
burnt the women and children, and then rushed out 
upon their assailants, and fought till they were all 
put to death. The Moguls, it is said, found an im- 
mense treasure, and jewels to a great amount in the 
captive city. In modern times it possessed a mint; 
and its ru 
called balla-shahis, were current throughout Bundel- 
eund. 

GURRE, a lake of Denmark, in the diocese and 
island of Seiland, bail. of Frederiksborg, 26m. NNW 
of Copenh It is upwards of 2 m. in length, 
and about 14 m. in breadth. 

GURRIDA, a lake of Sicily, in the district and 
27 m. NNW of Catania, on the N side of Mount 
Etna, near Randazzo and the r. bank of the Cantara, 


3m. in length, and about half that extent in breadth. 
It receives a stream of the same name; and dis- 
charges its water by the Judicello. 

GURSHNO, or Gurczso, a town of Prussia, in 
the prov. of Prussia, regency and 56 m. SE of Ma- 
rieuwerder, and circle of Strasburg, on a small lake 
of the same name. Pop. in 1837, 1,055. 


Austria, in the lower circle of Manhartsberg, 3 m. 
SW of Feldsberg, and 33 m. NE of Korneuburg. 
GURSK-OE, an island of the North sea, on the 
W coast of Norway, diocese of Bergen, and bail. of 
N. Bergenshuus, 11 m. NW of Volden, and 15 m. 
SSW of Breesund, in N lat. 62° 15’. It is 14 m. in 
length, and 7 m. in breadth. 
URSSUF, a village of Russia in Europe, in the 


a narrow valley watered by a small stream and 


tered cabins, and has a castle belonging to the duke 
of Richelieu. This village was known to the Greeks 
under the name of Fristhena. On the side of one of 
the adjacent mountains are the ruins of a fort and 
of a church; and in the midst of these stand several 
columns supposed to have been brought from the 
Parthenon of Athens. There are also some remains 
of a wall running along the edge of rocky precipices, 
down which the tyrant of the Taurida threw his 
captives. 

GURTING, an island of the S. Pacific, in the E 

of the Fiji archipelago, in S lat. 16° 45°. 
GURUNHUEL, a commune of France, in the 


Terre. Pop. 1,185. ) 
GURUPA‘a village and fort of Brazil, in the 


Amazon, near the confluence of the Ajapijo, and 30 
m. above that of the Xingu. The v. contains from 
40 to 50 houses, and is of some importance, inas- 
much as all vessels ascending and descending the 
Amazon are stopped here and searched. The banks 
of thé river are here 20 ft. high, and resemble a red 
wall rising above the muddy waters of the Amazon. 
The background consists of virgin-forest. The in- 
habitants make bricks, tiles, and pottery; and collect 
cocoa, and sa/sa or sarsaparilla, in the neighbouring 
islands, for the Para market—G. was founded by 


the river, 
GURUPATUBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
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tered likewise by the Nerbudda and its affluents. 


s, which were of an inferior value, and | 


with which it is connected by several outlets. It is_ 






GURSENTHAL, a village of the archduchy of 


gov. of Taurida, in the Crimea, on the Black sea, in | 


covered with fruit-trees. It consists of a few scat- | 


dep. of the Cétes-du-Nord, cant. of Belle-Isle-en-- 


prov. and 225 m, W of Para, on the r. bank of the | 





the Dutch, and was formerly considered the key of 
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cultivated. It was ceded to Great Britain in 1818. of Para, rising in the Serra-Tumucucuraque, and 
running 5 to the Amazon. 


GURUFPFI, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and 204 
m. E of Para, on the bay and at the mouth of a 
river of the same name. It was formerly extremely 
flourishing, but the amassing of sand in the port has 
rendered it nearly inaccessible-—The river G. has its 
course through a district still but little known, in 
about 4°N lat. Itruns first NNE,then N; and throws 


itself, by the bay of the same name, into the Atlan- 


tic, at the town of G., and after a course of about 
300 m. The bay is enclosed on the 5 by the island 
of Guiririba. 


GURWAL, Gurwnat, or GARHAWAL, a territory - 


of N. India, bounded on the N by the Himalayas; 
on the E by the Dauli, Alacananda, and Ramgunga 
rivers; on the S by the great plain of the Ganges; 
and on the W by the Jumma. Its superficies may 
be estimated at 9,000 sq. m. On the 5S, towards 
Lolldeng, the whole district is an assemblage of hills; 
only a small proportion of this extensive country is 
either populated or cultivated. The most fertile 
portion of the country is the fertile valley of the 
Deura-Dwun: see that article. The principal scenes 
of the Hindu mythology are concentrated in this 
country around and near the sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna. Its chief town is Serinagur. The 
inhabitants are Khasias. In 1803, Umnir Singh 
Thappa conquered this district; but the expelled 
rajah was restored by British arms in 1815, and now 
rules at Barahaut under British protection. 

GUSCIANA, or Uscrana, a canal of the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany, in the prov. of Florence, extend- 
ing from Lake Miniato, or the marsh Padule, 12 m. 
in a SW direction, through a marshy district, from 
Cappiano—to the N of which it is known as the 
Canal Maestro—to the Arno, which it joins at Monte- 
cealvoli, 14 m. NE of Ponte-d’Era. 

GUSDAL, a parish of Norway, in the diocese of 
Aggershuus, bail. and 19m. N of Christiania, and 32 
m. Sof Drontheim. Pop. 3,740. 

GUSENDOS-DE-LOS-OTEROS, a village of 
Spain, in the prov. and18 m.SSE of Leon. Pop. 256. 

GUSPINI, a town of Sardinia, in the div. and 34 
m. NW of Cagliari, prov. and 20 m. NNE of Iglesias, 
at the foot of a mountain. Pop. 3,800. In the vi- 
cinity are extensive mines of argentiferous lead. 

GUSSAGE (Aut-Sarsts), a parish in Dorsetshire, 
41m. WSW ofCranborne. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. 


| in 1831, 373; in 1841, 390. 


GUSSAGE (Sr. Micwaet), a parish in Dorset- 
shire, 5 m. W by Sof Cranborne. Area 2,650 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 233; in 1841, 280. 

GUSSAGO, a market-town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the prov. and 5m. NNW of Brescia, and 15 m. 
ENE of Chiari, on the r. bank of the Mella, at the 
foot of the mountains which separate Lake Iseo from 
the Val-Trompia. Pop. 3,100. It is large and well 
built, and has extensive linen manufactories, 

GUSSBACH, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Upper Franconia, to the N of Bamberg. Pop. 600. 

GUSSENSTADT, a village of Wurtemberg, in 
the circle of Jaxt, SW of Heidenheim. Pop. 960. 

GUSSING, Gissixe, or Nemet-Usvar, a town of 
Hungary, in the comitat of Eisenburg, on the Cze- 
nitze, 12 m. E of Stadelbergen, and 26 m. SE of 
Hartberg. Pop. 3,000. It is enclosed by walls and 
defended by a fort; and has a Catholic church and a 
convent. 

GUSSOLA, a vill 
the prov. and 20 m. ESE 


. of Austrian Lombardy, in 
of Cremona, district and 8 
the Po. P 


coast of Russia in Europe, in the grand-duchy 
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GUSTAF, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, on the 
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Finland, and gov. of Abo, 18 m. S of Nystad. It is 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 

GUSTAF-ADOLPHE, a village and parish of 
Russia in Europe, in the grand-duchy of Finland, 
gov. of Kymmenegard, and district of Sawolax- 
(Efredels, on the W bank of a lake, 30 m. N of 
Heinola, and 72 m. NE of Tavasthuns, 

GUSTAFSV_ERN, a fortress of Russia in Europe, 
in the grand-duchy of Finland, and gov. of ‘Tavas- 
thuus, on a small island of the gulf of Finland, to the 
SE of Cape Hangud, and 25 m. SW of Eknis. _ 

GUSTAMLO, a town of Abyssinia, in the king- 
dom of Tigre, prov. of Avergale, 66 m. 5 of Axum, 

-and 63 m. W of Chelicut. 

GUSTAVIA, a town of the island of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, in the Antilles. Pop., consisting of Swedes, 
English, Danes, Americans, and Jews, 6,000. It is 
situated on the W coast of the island, and contains a 
castle and about 800 houses. The port is small, and 
possesses little depth; but is cafe and well-sheltered, 
and forms one of the principal commercial entrepots 
in the Little Antilles. 

GUSTEN, a town of the duchy of Anhalt-Kothen, | 
hail. of Warmsdorf, 29 m. NW of Halle, and 18 m. 
W of Kothen, on the 1. bank of the Wipper. Pop. 
1,665. It has a Reformed church and a ducal castle. 

GUSTENDIL, Guivetennin, or Kustexprn, a | 
sanjak and town of Turkey; bounded on the N by | 
Monte Argentara or the Egrisu range, which sepa- 
rates it from Servia, and by the Cojda-Balkan which 
separates it from Bulgaria; on the E by the sanjak 
of Gallipoli; on the 8 by the sanjaks of Sares, Salo- 
nika, and Monastir; and on the W by the sanjak of 
Uskup. Its eap., of the same name, is a moderately 
sized unfortified town, on the high road from Uskup 
to Adrianople, 32 m. SW of Sophia, and 45 m. EF. by 
N of Uskup. There are warm sulphureons springs 
in the vicinity. 

GUSTON, a parish in Kent, 2m. N of Dover. 
Area 1,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 197; in 1841, 237. 

GUSTROW, a town of the grand-duchy of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, chief town of the circle of the 
samme name, or Wendisch, on the |. bank of the 
Nebel, at an alt. of 68 ft. above sea-level, 21 m.S 
of Rostock, and 39m. ENE of Schwerin. Pop. in 
1845, 9,004. It is surrounded by a wall: and con- 
tains a castle, now used as a house-of-correction, a 
cathedral, a chureh, a college, and an hospital. It 
has extensive manufactories of cloth, linen, needles, 
tobacco, wax-candles, leather, and soap. Tt has also 
numerous distilleries and breweries, several tanneries, 
3 copper and the same number of tin founderies, and 
2 dye-works. Grain and wine form important arti- 
eles of local commerce, and fairs for cattle and sheep 
are held three times a-year. This town was the resi- 
dence of the ducal family of Mecklenburg-Gustrow. 

‘GUSUM, a parish of Sweden, in the prefecture of 
Linkoeping, district of Hammarkind, to the SE of 
Soederkoeping. It has manufactories of brass. 

GUTA, or Gorra, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat of Komorn, 48 m. ESE of Presburg, on the 
Waag, near the confluence of that river with the 





GUTENBERG, a town of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Danube, bail. and 10 m. SSE of Kirch- 
heim, and 26 m. WNW of Ulm, near the sources of 
the Lanter. Pop. in 1840, 593. 

GUTENBRUNN, a town of Anstria, in the prov, 
of Lower Austria, gov. of Vienna, and circle of 
Krems. Pop. 259. 

GUTENSTEIN, or Guirenstery, a town of the 
archduchy of Austria, in the prov. of Lower Austria, 
circle and 35 m. SW of Vienna, and 18 m. W of 
Neustadt, at the confluence of the Steina-Piesta, 
Lainga-Piesting, and Klosterbach, at an alt of 1,540 
ft. above sea-level. Pop. 500. It contains the 
ruins of a castle of the same name; and has extensive * 
manufactories of iron and wooden-ware.—Also a 
town of Illyria, in the gov. and 42 m. NNE of Lay- 
bach, circle and 39 m. E of Klagenfurt. Pop. 1,200, 
It has several forges and saw-mills, and has exten- 
sive manufactories of pins and wooden-ware. 

GUTENTAG, Gurrentac, or Doprpzien, a town 
of Prussia, in the prov. of Silesia, in the regency and 
| 27m. E of Oppeln, circle and 7 m. NE of Lubnitz. 
Pop. 2,300, of whom 125 are Jews. It has a castle, 
belonging to the duke of Brunswick-Oels, and a 
Catholic church. In the vicinity is an extensive 
iron-work. 

GUTENZELL, or Gutrenzett, a village of Wur- 
temberg, in the circle of the Danube, bail. and 11m. 
E of Biberach. Pop. in 1840, 597. It has a castle, 
and formerly contained an imperial Cistercian abbey. 

GUTERSLOHE, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Westphalia, regency and 39 m. S of Minden, cir- 
ele and 6 m. NE of Wiedenbruk, near the Dalke. 
‘pin 2,950. It has an extensive trade in thread and 
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GUTHRIE, a parish and hamlet in Forfarshire, | 
9m. NNW of Arbroath. The p. consists of 2 de- 
tached parts, separated by a distance of 6m. Pop. 
in 1831, 528; in 1841, 580. i| 
GUTI, a district in the S of India, between the 
: 
| 
| 
| 
t 





15th and 16th parallels, formerly a dependency on 
the kingdom of Bejapore, and, after the destruction 
of that empire, in possession of the nabob of Savanur. 
In 1758, Morari Row, an independent Mahratta par- 
tisan, took possession of this district, and retained it 
till 1776, when it was subdued by Hyder Ali. At 
the peace of 1793, it was allotted to the nizam in 
part of his portion of Tippu’s country; and in 1800 
was made over by him to the British, for the pay- 
ment of the subsidiary force. It is included in the 
collectorship of Bellary.—Also a celebrated fortress, 
cap. of the above-mentioned district, in N lat. 15° 
| 9’, E long. 77°35’. The town stands on level ground, 
but is surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, which 
are all strongly fortified. On the northern limit of 
| the circle rises an immense rock, which is encom- 
| passed at various gradations by 14 walls, and forms 
|} a citadel which can only be reduced by famine or 
treachery. With the district, it was ceded to the 
nizam in 1793, and by him to the British in 1800. 

d Sater “= recs fas a village be Pe 
. sia, in the prov. of Brandenburg, regency and 33 m. 
ee Pop. 5,045. NNW of Frankfort, and ols Konigsberg, at the 
_G 2 ARING, or Gurrarmse, a town of Austria, | junction of the canal of Neu-Oder with the Oder. 

in Carinthia, in the gov. of Laybach, circle and 23 | 
m. NE of Klagenfurt, on an affluent of the Gurk. 
Pop. 509. It has several iron-forges. 

GUTAU, or Guettau, a town of the archduchy | 
of Austria, in the prov. of Upper Austria, 8 m. SE 
of Frevstadt, and 18 m. NE of Linz: 

GUTE-FIELD, a mountain of Norway, on the 
confines of the dioceses of Bergen and Aggershuus, 
and 75 m. ESE of Bergen. It belongs to the chain 
: the Hardanger-field, and rises to the height of 
\ 4,500 ft. above sea-level. 
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GUTPURBA, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bejapore, rising near Gunderghur, and flowing 
into the Krishna. ; 

_ GUTSTADT, or Gurrstapt, a town of Prussia, 
in the i of East Prussia, in the regency and 

-m. 8 of Konigsberg, circle and 14 m. SSE of Heils- 
berg, on the Alle. Pop. in 1846, 8,039. It has a 
eastle, and contains a Lutheran and 2 Catholic ~ 
| churches, and possesses manufactories of woollet 
and linen fabrics and several distilleries and 7 
GT1es. 4 
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GUTTING, a village of Bavaria, 12 m. 5 of Ra- 
tisbon, on an island formed by the Gross Laaber. 


GUTZKOW, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 


Pomerania, regency and 30 m. SSE of Stralsund, 
circle and 12 m. & of Griefswalde, on a small lake. 
Pop. 1.370. 

GUYANCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 4 m. SW of Ver- 
sailles. Pop. 600. It has a paper-mill. 

_GUYANDOTTE, a river of Virginia, U.'5., which 
rises in Logan co.; flows NNW; and enters the Ohio 
below Barbersville, after a course of 100 m.—Also a 
y. in Cabell co., in Virginia, on the Ohio river, at 
the influx of the G. Pop. 500. 

GUYE, a river of France, in the dep. of the Saone- 


et-Loire, which has its source near Villeneuve-en- | 
Montagne, cant. of Buxy; runs first S; then NE; | 


and, after a course of about 20 m., falls into the 
Grone, on the |. bank, near Malay. 

GUYENNE, or Guresxe, an ancient province in the SW of 
France, to the N of Gascony, and in general separated trom it by 
the great river Garonne. It comprised an area of 6,744,240 hect. 
It is now divided into 6 departments, viz.: Gironde, Lot, Lot-et- 
Garonne, Landes, Dordogne, and Aveyron. The soil is various; 
places sandy, in others fertile; but in general well- 
In the 14th cent. this part of 


in man 
nla to the culture of the vine. 


France was the scene of a long warfare between the French | 


and English, under Edward III. and the Black Prince. It was 
from G. that the latter marched, in 1456, to the battle of Poitiers, 
The aficient subdivisions of G. were G. Proper or the Bordelais, 
the Badazois, Perigord, Agenois, Querce, Rouerque, and Gas- 


cogny. 

GUYERS. See Grer. 

GUYSON, a township in the p. of Shelbottle, in 
Northumberland, 7 m. 5 of Alnwick. Pop. in 1561, 
197; in 1841, 205. 

GUYTING (Lower), a parish of Gloucestershire, 
6m. SE of Winchcombe. Area 3,380 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 792; in 1841, 672. 

GUYTING (Uprer), a parish adjoining the above, 
on the N. Area 6,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 520; in 
1841, 523. 

GUZELHISSAR. See Art. 

GUZERAT. See Guserat, 

GUZMAN, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 40 
m. SSW of Burgos, and 20 m. WNW of Aranda-de- 
Duero. Pop. 594. 

GUZZULA, or Karna, a district of Maroceo, in 


the E part of the prov. of Susa, to the 5 of the High | 


Atlas, 

GVITA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
of Kalouga, district of Peremichl, an affluent of the 
Jizdra. mn its banks are large beds of coal of ex- 
cellent quality. 

GVOSDIVIL, or Gwosperr, a group of small is- 
lands in Behring’s straits, between the E extremity 
of Siberia and Russian America, in N lat. 65° 40’, 
W long. 173° 50’. They are 4 in number, and are 
named Ousken, Igheplin, Imaglin, and Ratmanof. 
The three first were discovered in 1775, by Kovalev, 
and the last by Kotzebue. They are low, and pos- 
sess little vegetation. Their inhabitants are Tshukt- 
shes, and subsist on the flesh of the reindeer, and on 
fish. Imaglin, which is the largest island in the 
group. is 30 m. in length, about 3 m. in breadth, and 
contains a pop. of about 400. ; 


GVOZDANSKEL, a village of Military Croatia, in - 


the Banal-Granze, 15 m. SSE of Glina, and 45 m. 
SE of Carlstadt, near the 1. bank of the Sirovacz. 
In the vicinity are mines of argentiferous lead. 


GVOZDANSKO, a village of Slavonia, in the 
comitat and 12 m. SSE of Werovicz, 7 m. NNW of 


Vuchin. In the vicinity are mines of copper. 
GWADEL BAY, a bay on the coast of Beluchis- 
tan, between Cape G. or Ras Nu, on the E,in N 
lat. 25° 5’, E long. 62° 10’, and Ras Pishik on the W. 
Tt is 3 leagues wide at its entrance, and about 3 
leagues from N to S. It has good anchorage, with 


-branches included. 
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shelter from all winds except E and SSW.—Cape G. 
is a peninsular projection of about 6 m. in length. 

GWAENYSGIR, a parish in Flintshire, 8 m. NW 
by W of Holywell. Pop.\in, 1831, 247; in 1841, 355. 

GWAIN, a river in Penilirokeshire, which rises in 
the mountain of Peneellr; and, alter a romantic 
course, enters the sea at, Kishguard. 

GWALLAN PASS, 2 pass over the Hindu-Kush, 
in Afghanistan, onthe route from Cabul to Kunduz, 
by the valley of Ghorbund, from which this pass 


| runs off northwards about 30m, Its summit isin N 
lat. 35° 25’, E long. 68° 42”, 


GWALIOR. See Guarror. 
GWALPARA. See GOALPara. 
GW.ANA, a river in Pembrokeshire, which falls 


into the Gwain at Llanachaieth. 


GWASTEDDYN-FAWR, a township in Nant- 


mel p., in Radnorshire, 7m. NNW of Builth. Pop. 
in 1831, 423: in 1841, 456, 


GWEGER, a river of Anglesey, which falls into 


the Irish sea below Llanbadrick. 


GWELLY, a river of Carnarvonshire, which falls 


into the Irish sea at Dinas-Dynlle. 


GWENDDWE, a parish in the co. of Brecknock, 


4m. 5S of Builth. Pop. in 1851, 460; in 1841, 522. 


GWENDRATHVAG, a river of Wales, which 
falls into the Bristol channel near Kidwelly. 

GWENNAP, a parish in the hund. of Kerrier, 
Cornwall, 3m. ESE of Redruth. Area 7,940 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 4,594; in 1831, 8,559; in 1841, 10,794. 
The G. district is generally cupriferons. De la Beche 
states that, in a part of this district, “the country 
ean be considered as little else than a mass of huge 
fragments cemented together by various mineral 
substances.” Poldice mine, in this p., was one of 
the most productive tin-mines of early date: accord- 
ing to Hals, it employed, for 40 years together, from 
800 to 1,000 men. SBorlase says, that the greatest 
and most sudden gain from mines ever heard of in 


his time was in 1757, from Wheal Virgin mine in 
this p. The first fortnight produced £5,700; the 


next 3 weeks and 2 days, as much as sold for £9,600. 


| Several of the G. mines, however, afterwards became 


still more productive. In 1806, when, on account of 
the high price of copper, the quantity raised consid- 
erably exceeded the average, the total produce of 
the G. mines was 2,962 tons. In 1800, out of 45 
copper-mines in Cornwall,—exclusive of tin-mines,— 
11 were situated in this p.; and of these, 4 produced 
tin and copper, and 1 silver and copper. In 1517, 
the United mines here were those which afforded the 


Aargest sum (£63,116) for their ores; and in 1515, 
the value of the ores raised from these mines was 
£88,541. In 1822, the Consolidated mines, consist- 
| ing of Wheal Virgin mine and the two adjoining 


mines, became those whence the copper ores raised 
afforded the largest return, being in that year 
£80,311; and they have continued to occupy the 
chief position in this respect, throughout Cornwall, 
to the present time. In 1838, these mines produced 
19,459 tons of ore, worth £126,211. “ During about 
20 years, underground-operations in the Consolidated 
mines, in sinking and driving, mostly in the solid 
rock for the sole purpose of discovery, have been exe- 
euted to the extent of more than 55,000 fath., or 
about 63 m.; at an expense which cannot have fallen 
short of £300,000.” [De la Beche.] For a detailed 


account of these extensive mines, see Mining Review 


? 
No. VIL, 1835.—The Great adit, as it is termed, 
through which the waters of numerous mines in G. 
and near Redruth are discharged, measures about 
26,000 fath., or nearly 30 m. in length, the various 
“The greatest 
any branch appears to have been extended from the: 
adit-mouth is at Cardrew mine, measuring about 
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4,800 fath., or nearly 54m. The highest ground it | Aberglaslyn, which crosses it, and over which is the 


has penetrated is at Wheal Hope, where the adit is 
70 fath, deep. This a , 
the sea at high-water in Restonget creek, into which 
the waters discharged from it flow; its mouth being 
near Nangiles, in a valley communicating with the 
creek, The value of assessed property in this p, In 
1815 was returned at £18,273; in 1842, at £61,008. 

GWENROW, a river in Denbighshire, which falls 
into the Dee below Wrexham. 

GWERNESNEY, a parish in the co. of Mon- 
mouth, 24m. E by N of Usk. Area 630 acres. Pop. 
in 1801. 66; in 1841, 55. 

GWERN-Y-BWLCH, a township in the p. of 
Cemmaes, co. of Montgomery, 6 m. SW of Dinas- 
Mowddu. Pop. in 1831, 522; in 1841, 515. 

GWERSYLT wits ERTHIG, a township in the 
p. of Gresford, co. of Denbigh, 3m. NNW of Wrex- 
ham. Pop. in 1831, 834; in 1841, 969. 

GWESTYDD, a township in the p. of Llanllwchai- 
arn, co. of Montgomery, 3 m. N of Newtown. 
Pop. 669. The manufacture of flannel is carried 
on here. 

GWETTER, a small seaport of Beluchistan, 40 
m. E of Churbar, in N lat. 25° 12’, E long. 61° 40°. 
It consists of about 150 mat huts, and a small mud 
fort. Water is procured by digging in the sand. 

GWILLIMBURY (East, West, and Norrn), 
three townships in Upper Canada.—East G. is im the 
Home district, and contains the vs. of Sharon and 
Queensville. Pop. in 1842, 1,796.—West G. is. in 
Simcoe district, and adjacent on the E to East G. 
Tt contains the vs. of Bradford, Bondhead, and Mid- 
dletown; and is intersected by Holland river. Pop. 
2 702.—North G. is in the Home district, to the E 
of Lake Simcoe, and N of East G. Pop. 697. 

GWILLY, a river of Wales, which falls into the 

Tower at Abergwilly. 
_ GWINNEAR, a parish in Cornwall, 73 m. SW by 
W of Redruth. Area 4,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
9.728: in 1841, 2,862. There are several valuable 
copper-mines in this p. 

GWITHIAN, a parish 
Redruth, on the coast of the Bristol channel, and 5 
of the small river G., which falls into St. Ives bay. 
The church and a great part of the p. were long ago 
totally overwhelmed with sea-sand, drifted by the 
winds from the shore. The v. itself has escaped the 
same fate ouly by the planting of the sea-rush around 
it, which has arrested the progress of the sand. 
Area 2,070 acres. Pop. in 1831, 539; in 1841, 625. 

GWNNWS, a parish in Cardiganshire, 3 m. W 
of Tregaron. Pop. in 1831, 919; im 1841, 1,115. 

GWOZDZIEC, a small town of Austrian Galicia, 
in the circle and 12 m. NE of Kolomea. 

GWYDDELWERYN, a parish in Merionethshire, 
84m. NW by W of Corwen, on the E bank of the 
Alwen. It includes the hamlets of Cwm, Uwchmy- | 
vbr and Uwehafon. Pop. in 1831, 1,577; in 1841, 


GWYDIR, a river of Australia, which rises in | 


elevated land lying in 31° 5 lat., and 151° E long. 
and joins the Peel river in 5 lat. 29° 50° 27”, E long. 
148° 13° 20". 
GWYDIR, a township in the p. of Llanrwst, Car- 
narvonshire, 1 m. SSW of Llanrwst, on the banks of 
y. Pop. in 1881, 376; in 1841, 381. 
GWYDYR BAY, an inlet on the coast of the 
Arctic ocean, im N lat. 70° 26’, W long. 148° 62°. 
= eee rang of Wales, which rises on the 
side of Snowdon; passes with t rapidit 
through a wild district, between pega es 
rocks and mountains which separate the cos. of Car- 
naryon and Merioneth; precipitates itself in a suc- 
cession of falls at the singular bridge called Port- 
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adit is 39 ft. above the level of | 










| Levins, in the gesp. of Neograd, near the Erpel. 


in Cornwall, 7} m. W of | 
Aber-Conwy. Pop. in 1831, 641; in 1841, 635. 
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only road practicable in this rough district; and 
falls into Cardigan bay. 

GWYNFE, a hamlet in the p. of Llangadock, co. 
of Carmarthen, 5 m. SW of Llandovery. Pop. in 
1831, 845; in 1841, 1,119. 

GWYNFIL, a township in the p. of Llanddewi- 
Brefi, co. of Cardigan, 5 m. SSW of Tregaron. 
Pop. in 1831, 315; in 1841, 366. 

GWYTHERIN, a parish in Denbighshire, 6 m. E 
of Llanrwst. Pop. in 1831, 463; in 1841, 403. 

GWYFFYLLIOG, a parish in Denbighshire, 5m. 
W of Ruthin. Pop. in 1831, 656; m 1541, 605. 

GY, a canton and town of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Saone, 14 m. N of Besancon. Pop. of cant. 
12,101; of town, 2.660. 

GYALAR, a mining- town of Transylvania, in 
the gesp. of Hunyad, 11 m. 8 of Deva. 

GY ALU, or Janmarkt, a town of Transylvania, 
on the Kis-Szamos, 4 m, W of Clausenburg. 

GYARMATH, a town of Hungary, 20 m. ESE of 


Pop. 4,263. | 

GYARUS, Gutovra, or Jura, a barren and 
almost desolate island in the Grecian archipelago, in 
N lat. 37° 36’ 36”, E long. 24° 43’ 22”. [Gaulter.] 
It is 34 m. in length from E to W. It is barren and 
uninhabited. It was anciently used as a place of 
banishment for Roman criminals. 

GYE-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Aube, 6 m. $ by E of Bar-sur-Seine. Pop. 1,324. 

GYEMES, the name of a small river and also of 
a steep mountain-pass of Transylvania, on the E 
frontier towards Wallachia. 

GYERES, a small town of Transylvania, in the 
eo. of Thorda, on the Aranyos, 

GYERGIO, or Szent-Mrxios, a neat market- 
town of Transylvania, the chief place of the district 
of Csik, belonging to the Szekler regiment. The 
Armenians, who form the chief part of the pop, 
carry on here some manufactures of ornamental 
works of leather. Pop. 5,071. 

GYFFIN, a parish in Carnarvonshire, 1 m. 5 of 


GYGAEUS, or Marmora, a lake and village of 
Anatolia, in the sanjak of Sarukhan, under the 
parallel of 28°, to the N of the Hermus river. The 
lake is 5 m. in length from NW to SE, and 3 m. at 
its greatest breadth.—The v. stands on the side of a 
precipitous mountain overlooking the lake. 

GYKEON, a small town of Lower Albania, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the river anciently called Ache- 
ron, to the N of Parga. . 

GYONGYOS, a considerable town of Hungary, in 
the com. of Heves, 44m. NE of Pest, at the foot of 
the Matra. Pop. 14,713. It has manufactures of 
woollen and leather; and a trade in wine and cheese, 
the produce of the environs. 

GYONGYOS-PATA, a small town 6 m. W by N 
of the foregoing. 

GYRROW, a river of Wales, in Denbighshire, 
which falls mto the Alwen below Bettus. 

GYSUND, a narrow strait on the coast of Nor- 
way, between the island of Senjen and the main. It 
affords the only channel of communication from 
Tromsoe and Finmark to the § districts; the passage 
around the island being too circuitous and too dan- 
gerous, particularly in winter, when the boats repair 
to the Loffoden fisheries. 

GYULA, or Junta, a market-town of Hangarys 
in the palatinate of Bekes; near the Weiss-horos 
river, 51. m. E of Czongrad. Pop. 13,751. It come. 
sists of two parts, separated by the river, and respec) » 
tively distinguished as Hungarian G. and German Gi~ 1 
Its principal trade is in cattle. _A 
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HAA, an islet of Scotland, off the N coast of 
Sutherland, 84 m. E of Far-out-head. 

HAAG, a town of Upper Austria, in the Haus- 
ruck circle, 8 m. WNW of Swanstadt.—Also a town 
of Lower Anstria, 7m. NW of Steyr, and 10 m. SE 
of Enz.—Also a town of Bavaria, in the circle of | 
Upper Bavaria, 6 m. N of Wasserburg, and 28 m: E 
of Munich. Pop. in 1838, 870. 

HAAG. See Hacue. 

HAAGE, a small town of Hanover, in E. Fries- 
land, 15 m. N of Embden.—Also a large village of 
nh bli in N. Brabant, 2m. SW of Breda. Pop. 

300. 

HAAGEN, a village of Hanover, on the Diepte, 
10 m. N of Bremen. 

HAALAND, a parish and v. of Norway, in the 
bail. and 15 m. N of Stavanger. Pop. 1,200. 

HAALANGEN- FIELD, a mountain ridge in 
Norway, running E and W, under the parallel of 
61° 55’, between the Ramma river on the N, and the 
Otta-Soe lake on the 8, both head-branches of the 
Lougen river. 


HAAMSTEDE, a village of Holland, in the island | 


of Schowen, 9 m. WNW of Zierikzee. 

HAAPANIEMI, a village of Russia, in the gov. 
of Finland, on the 8 shore of Lake Haapavesi, 30 m. 
NW of Nyslott. 

HAAPAVESI, a lake of Russian Finland, in the 
S part of the district of Kuopio, to-the W of Lake 
Hankivesi, with which it communicates. It is 12 m. 
long, and about 9 m. in breadth. 

HAARBURG. See Harevec. 

HAARDINGEN. See HarpIncen. 


HAAREN, two small towns of Prussian West-_ 


phalia, one in the co. of Mark, 2 m. E of Hamm; 
the other in the principality of Paderborn, 3 m. NE 
of Buren.—Also a town of Hanover, in the princi- 
pality and 6 m. SE of Meppen. 
_HAARKIRCHEN, a small town of Austria, in 
the Hansruck circle, 3 m. N of Efferdirgen, on the 
Aschach, a small tributary of the Danube. 
HAARLEM, Haertem, or Harem, a city of 
Holland, in the prov. of N. Holland, on the river 
Spaarne or Spaar, about 3 m.from the sea. It com- 
municates with Amsterdam, Leyden, and the lake of 
H., by several navigable canals, and with Amster- 
dam and Leyden by railway also; being 154 m. 
from the former, and 244 m. from the latter, by rail- 
way. Its pop. amounts to nearly 25,000. Thongha 
clean orderly town, and not ill-built, H. is not equal 
to Leyden and some other towns of Holland in the 
spaciousness of its streets. It was formerly a place 
of strength, but the ramparts are now converted 
into public promenades of great extent and thickly 
planted with trees. A number of canals traverse the 
town in different directions; some of them, bordered 
with trees, add considerably to the beauty of the 
place. Among the public edifices are the stadthouse, 
an elegant building at the extremity of the market- 
place, containing a valuable collection of pictures; a 
mansion or palace of the royal family ; and several cha- 
ritable institutions. The number of churches, great 
and small, is 15. The principal one, that of St. 
Bavon, is said to be the largest in Holland, and 
contains a collection of antiquities of the time of the 
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Crusades, with an organ considered one of the largest 
and most perfect instruments of the kind in the 
world. This organ is the grand attraction in H. to 
travellers. The other objects of interest are the town 
library, the anatomical theatre, and the botanical 
garden. The only li institutions here are, an 
academy of sciences founded in 1752, and an horti- 
cultural society. The former possesses a valuable 
museum.—Jewellery, cotton, linen, damasks, velvets, 
silk-stuffs, thread, and ribbons, constitute the chief 
articles of manufacture; but these manufactures have 
declined with the pop. of the city, which two cen- 
turies ago amounted to 50,000; those of fine linen, 
lace, and woollen cloths are said to be reviving. 

has long been celebrated for its bleaching-grounds; 


-and the whiteness of its linen is noted throughout 


Europe. It still carries on an extensive traffic in 
flower-roots, particularly tulips, jonquils, and hya- 
cinths.—The most conspicuous event in the history 
of H. was the dreadful siege which it sustained from 
the Spaniards in 1573. It held out for eight months, 
but was at last obliged to surrender; when the be- 
siegers indulged in every kind of excess. Lawrence 
Coster, supposed by many to be the true inventor of 
the art of printing, was a native of this place. A 
copy of the first book printed by him, the ‘Specu- 
lum Human Salvationis,’ is preserved in the town- 
house.—The environs of H. want only hills to perfect 
the beanty of the scenery. The route from H. to 
Amsterdam rans along an “embankment, which 
serves at once as highway and dike, and is made of 
prodigious strength, to contain the broad canal on 
one side, and repel the floods of the Haarlemmer- 
meer on the other. To the 1. of the canal is the 
railway, which serves as a bank where there was 
none previously. It is formed of long bundles of 
willow-rods, laid alternately lengthwise and cross- 
wise, one above the other, and crowned with a bed of 
ballast to bear the sleepers. Thus the railway is car- 
ried through the shallow water which formerly over- 
spread the narrow strip of land between the Het-Y or 
Ey—the arm of the Zuyder-zee on which Amsterdam 
is built—and the canal. All three,—the rail, canal, 
and road,—run in straight parallel lines about 16 m. 
from one town to the other, with the exception of a 
short break at Halfwege. Look back when you will 
for more than half the route, you see the huge church 
of St. Bavon looming darkly in the distance. At the 


| y. just mentioned the waters of the Meer and the Het- 


Y come together, and are only kept apart by strong 
gates and sluices. The difference in height of the 
two is several feet. There is a portage here, and . 
travellers by canal have to get out of the boat, and 
walk from one end of the street to the other to re- 
sume their journey in either direction.” 

HAARLEM CREEK, a narrow channel which 
stretches from the Hudson, under Kingsbridge- 
heights, into Long Island sound, in the state of New 
York, U. S., giving to the Manhattan territory its 
insular character. 

HAARLEM or), or HarrtemMer Meer, 
a once extensive lake of Holland, in the prov. of 
Holland, about 14 m. long, and nearly as many 
broad, presenting an area of 70,000 sq. acres. 
lies between Leyden, Haarl 
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4m. NNE of Etale, on the Il. bank of the Rulle. It 
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was navigable throughout; and comm ; 
fer : Its depth 


the Zuyder-zee through the Het-Y. 
hefore the present draining operations commenced 
was 123 ft. The drainage of this lake, which was 
decided upon in 1839, and is at present being 
executed, is one of the greatest undertakings of 
the kind in Europe. This lake was on all sides 
carefully banked; and the annual expense incurred 
in keeping up these banks was from £4,000 to £5,000. 
In the 16th cent. this collection of water only extended 
over 14,500 acres; but it gradually spread over the sur- 
rounding low country, and, it has been calculated, 
encroached every year upon 235 acres of land. After 
having in this way overspread 70,000 acres, its entire 
drainage was decided upon in 1839. The mass of water 
to be drawn off was about 13,500,000 cubic roods. The 
following is the mode in which this dramage 1s being 
effected. A canal 143} ft. wide, 63 ft. deep, and 18,275 | 
roods long, has been formed between two parallel | 
ring dykes. Into this channel the lake is drained by 6 
steam-engines, each of 200 horse-power, and then 
conducted through three sluices into the mam sea, 
viz.—through the sluice Katwyk into the German 
sea; and through the sluices of Speindam and Mulf- 
wegen into the Zuyder-zee. The canal was began 
on the 6th May, 1840, and completed in 1845. It 
was long undecided whether steam-engines or wind- 
mills should be employed, but at last steam-engines | 
were determined upon. The object being not mere- 
ly to drain the lake, but to prevent the water 
re-collecting, as the bottom so gained for cultivation 
is lower than the surrounding country, two strong 
dykes or dams were necessary to prevent the return. 
The annual drainage of the lake was calculated at 
54,000,000 tons, of which 20,000,000 tons would re- 
quire to be lifted in the course of one or two months 
in some seasons. Holland maintains 9,000 water- 
mills, at an annual expense of 3,600,000 dollars, 
besides the formation and support of the dykes, es- 
timated at 2,133,333 dollars, to keep its surface clear 
of inundations. The drainage of the H. lake is a 
government undertaking; and it has been calculated 
that the ground so gained will cover the expenses. 
In the budget for 1850, these expenses are stated at 
£666,666. It is intended to leave not more than | 
700 acres under water; and the reclaimed ground 
will, it is expected, sell for about £7 per acre. The 
eost of reclaiming will be £3 per acre. 

HAAR-SEE, a lake of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 18 m. NNE of Zurich, 

HAASE. See Hase. ; 

HAASTRECHT, a large village of Holland, in | 
the prov. of S. Holland, 8 m. E of Gouda, on the 1. 
bank of the Yssel. Pop. 1.385. 

HABA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
50 m. E of Madrid. Pop. 3,020. It has woollen 
manufactories, 

HABACH. a small town of Upper Carniola, 4 m. 
from Laybach. 

HABAEL, a ip of islets off the Dankali coast 
of Abyssinia, in N lat. 14°15". 

HABAT ISLES, a gronp of low islets in the S. 
Pacific, 60 m. SW of Vavan, to which they are sub- 
ject. They have a pop. of from 4,000 to 5,000. In 
one called Tofoa is an active voleano about 2.500 ft. 
in height. Another called Koa is a perfect cone 
about 5,000 ft. in alt. 

HABAS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Landes, cant. of Ponillon, 10m. S of Dax. Pop, 


2,000. 
HABASEH, a village of Lower 
borders of the desert, 13 m. NE of Balbeis. 
HABAT. See Guar. 
HABAY, a town of Luxembnrg, in the cant. and | 
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| Clarksville. 


| of Breubert. Pop. 800. 


| part of the island of Cuba, extending in an irregular 
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consists of two sections,—H. la-Neuve, pop. 1,494; 
and H. la-Vieille, pop. 1,013. 

HABBERLEY, a parish in Shropshire, 9 m. SW 
of Shrewsbury. Area 1,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
128; in 1841, 125. 

HABELSCHWERT, or Bistrice, a circle and 
small town of Prussian Silesia, in the co. of Glatz, 
on a height at the confluence of the Weistritz and 
the Neisse, 11 m. Sof Glatz. Pop. of town 2,760, 
It is walled.—The circle is very mountainous, and 
embraces some of the highest points of the Sudetes. 

HABENDORE (Nieper), a village of Bohemia, 
32 m. N of Jung-Bunzlau, on the r. bank of the Neisse. 

HABER, a small town of Bohemia, 11 m. 5 hy 
E of Czaslau. There is a mineral spring in the 
vicinity. 

HABERGHAM-EAVES, a township in the p. 
of Whalley, in Lancashire, near the river Calder 
and the Lancaster canal, 7m. NE of Blackburn; 2 
m. SW of Burnley. Area 3,910 acres. Pop, in 
1831, 5,817; in 1841, 8.526. There are extensive 
cotton and woollen mills, and calico printing-works 
in this township. 

HABERSHAM, aco. in the N part of Georgia, 
U.S. Area 760 sq. m. Pop. 7,961. The cap. is 


HABESH. See Anyssinta. 

HABIBA, an islet in the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Algiers, 12 m. NE of Cape Figalo. 

HABICHTS-WALD, a woody ridge in Hesse- 
Cassel, to the W of Cassel, connected on the N with 
the Reinhards-Wald, and running S 12 m. 

HABID (Wapt-zt), a river of Marocco, descend- 
ing from the NW flank of the High Atlas, and fiow- 
ing into the Morbeya, on the 1. bank, after a NNW 
course of 90 m. 

HABITZHEIM, a village of Hesse, in the district 


HABOST, a -town of Seistan, in Persia, 160 m. 
SE of Zareng, 

HABROUGH, a parish in Lincolnshire, 8 m. NW 
of Great Grimsby. Area 1,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
$13; in 1841, 334. 

HABSBURG, a village and bailiwick of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant. of Aargau, 2m. SW of Brugg, 
on the Wiilpelsberg, near the r. bank of the Aar, 
with the ruins of a castle the original seat of the 
reigning family of Austria. . 

PIABSHEIM, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Haut-Rhine, 11 m. NNW of Huningen, and 9 m. 
NNE of Altkirch, on the Strasburg railway. Pop. 
1,690. 

HABTON (Great and Lrrrie), two townships 
in the p. of Kirkby-Misperton, N. R. of Yorkshire, 
34 m. NW of New Malton. Area of Great H. 990 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 156. Area of Little H. 490 
acres. Pop. 57. 
HABUR, a town o 
of Shamir. 
HACANA MOUNTAINS, a ridge in the central 


f Yemen, in Arabia, 12 m. SW 
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line E and W 126 m., and from N toS 25m. They 
present generally a naked appearance. Their chiet 
vegetation consists of the sweet pea, the myrtle-leafed 
vine, a species of aloe, and the night-blowing cereus. 
HACCONBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 4m. NNE 
of Bourn. Area 3,220 acres. Pop. 406. - 
HACCOURT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. and 7 m. NE of Liege. Pop. 1,212. 
HACEBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 7 m. E of 
Grantham. Area 730 acres. Pop. in 1831, 66; im 
1841, 64. , 
HACHA, a province of New Granada#formerly, 
of considerable extent, but now much reduced “mM ~ j 
N, aiid 


=. 


extent. It has the Atlantic ocean on the 
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Lake Maracaibo on the E, Pop. in 1836, 14,801, j and the Regent’s canal. It is divided into three dis- 


and about 8,000 Independent Indians. It is divided 
into 9 departments.—Also a river in the same prov., 
which descends from the Sierra-de-Santa-Martha; 
has a course from § to N of 120 m.; and enters the 
Atlantic in N lat. 11° $1’ 80".—Also a small town, 
at the mouth of the river of the same name. 

HACHAMPIH, a town in the kingdom of Corea, 
near the r. bank of the Toumen, in N lat. 42° 40’; E 
long. 130° 25’. 

HACHEN, a small town of Prussian Westphalia, 
28 m. W of Brilon. Pop. 550. 

HACHENBURG, a town of Germany. in the 
duchy of Nassau, in the Westerwald, 17 m. E of Co- 
blentz. Pop. 1,538. Iron is wrought in the vicinity. 

HACHERO, a village of Nubia, on the |. bank of 
the Bahr-el-Azrek, 50 m. N of Sennaar. 

HACHESTON, a parish of Suffolk, 2 m. N of 
Wickham-Market. Areal,780 acres. Pop.in 1831, 
549; in 1841, 518. 

HACHI, or Hvancut, a town of Sungaria, in the - 
division of Ili, near Mount Huanchu. 
HACHID-ET-BEKIL, a district of Arabia, in the 

rt of Yemen, between 15° 17’ and 18° N lat. 

CHMUHLEN, a village of Hanover, in the 
gov. and 9 m. SW of Hanover, on the r. bank of the 
Hamel. Pop. 350. 

HACK AS, asmall town of Sweden, in Jemptland, | 
21 m. 5 of Ostersund, 

HACKEN, or Hacces, a mountain of Switzer- 
land, near the centre of the cant. of Schweitz, a part 
of the chain which separates the valley of the Mu- 
otta from that of Sil. It has an alt. of 6,400 ft.; 
and is traversed by the road from Schweitz to En- 
siedeln. | 

HACKENSACK, a village in the co. of Bergen, 
in the state of New Jersey, 14m. N by W of New | 
York, on the W side of a river of the same name, | 
which rises in Rockland lake, and flows in aS course 
of 40 m. to Newark bay. Pop. of v. 1,000. 

HACKETSTOWN, a parish and village in cos. 
Carlow and Wicklow. Area of p. 11,616 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 4,484; in 1841, 5,242.—The v. is 8 m. 
SE of Baltinglass. Pop. 1,021. It was furiously 
attacked in the year 1798 by a body of insurgents, 
who were repulsed with great loss. 

HACKETTSTOWN, a small town of Warren co., 
in New Jersey, U. 5., on the NW side of Muscone- 
tang river, 56 m. NNE of Philadelphia. 

HACKFORD, a parish of Norfolk, 4 m. WNW 
of Wymondham. Area 820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
229; m 1841, 264. 

HACKFORD-BY-REEPHAM, a parish in Nor- 
folk, 7 m. WSW of Aylsham. Pop. in 1831, 698; 
in 1841, 694. 
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HACKFORTH, a township in the p. of Hornby, | 


N. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. 5 of Catterick. Pop. in 
1881, 142; in 1841, 140. 

HACKING, a village of Lower Austria, on the 
Vienne river, near Vienna. Pop. 200. 

HACKINGTON, a parish in Kent, 2 m, N of 
Canterbury. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. in 1831, 436; 
in 1841, 506. 

HACKLESTON, ahamlet in the p. of Northamp- 
tonshire, 54m.SE by 8 of Northampton. Pop. 436. 

HAGIAYS, a nach in cos. Cork and Limerick, 
Area 2,312 acres. Pop. in 1841, 507. 
_ HACKNESS (Care), a cape of Scotland, on the 
SE coast of Shapinsha, in N lat. 58° 53°—Also a p. 
and y. in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. W by N of 
Searborongh, on the Derwent. Area 12,750 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 749; in 1841, 714. ee 

CKNEY, a parish in the hund. of Ossulstone, 

co. of Middlesex, 3 m. NE by N of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, London, intersected by the Lea navigation, 
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passing to and from the city. 


| tricts: viz. Hackney-5t.-Johns, 5. Hackney, and W. 


Hackney; and contains the hamlets or villages of 
Hackney, including Mare-street and Church-street; 
Homerton, Lower and Upper; Clapton, Dalston, 
Stamford-hill, Shacklewell, part of Stoke-Newing- 
ton, and most part of Kingsland. Area 3,300 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 12,730; in 1831, 31,047; in 1841, 37,771. 
By the rapid increase of buildings around the me- 
tropolis, H. has become so connected with it as to 
form its NE suburb. It was one of the earliest 
favourite country-residences for the citizens of Lon- 


don; and is supposed to have given name to ‘ hack- 


ney coaches,’ these having been first established for 
the purpose of accommodating the residents at H. in 
The chief branches 
of manufactures carried on here are the preparation 
of colours, dyeing, calico-printing, and calendering, 
and the making of optical glasses. The lands in the 
vicinity are occupied by brick-makers, dairymen, and 


nurserymen. ‘There are several splendid nurseries, 


green-houses, hot-houses, &c., with one of the finest 
collections of exotic plants in England. The Lon- 
don Orphan asylum, situated at Clapton in this p., is 
a valuable institution. The Homerton academy for 
the education of Congregational or Independent min- 
isters, originated in 1769; and is now consolidated 
with the Hoxton and Highbury academies into one 


college, for which a handsome range of buildings is 


erecting at St. John’s Wood. The Hackney poor- 
law union comprehends 2 parishes, embracing an 
area of 6 sq. m.; with a pop., in 1831, of 34,527; in 
1851, of 58,424. Expenditure on the poor of this 
district in 1839, £10,578 4s.; in 1847, £12,160. 

HACKTHORNE, a parish in the co. and 7 m. 
NNE of Lincoln. Area 2.890 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
244: in 1841, 246, 

HACKWELL, a parish in Essex, 2 m. NW of 
Rochford. Area 1,250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 329; 
in 1841, 366. 

HACQUEVILLE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Eure, 6 m. NE of Andelys. 

HACSFELD, a small town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Torontal, 27 m. W of 'Temesvar. 

HAD (Ex), a town of Algiers, at the confluence 
of the Mina and the Shellifi, 50 m. ENE of Oran. 

HAD (Ras-at), a low sandy point on the SE coast 
of Arabia, in N lat. 22° 3’. The mountains at the 
back of this cape are about 6,000 ft. high, and form 


-achain called Jebel-Hathera, as far as the Devil's 


Gap and Kuriat. 

HADAJA, a town of Marocco, in the prov. of 
Fez, near the source of the Mulluviah. It was long 
deserted, but has been repeopled by a colony of 
Arabs. 

HADAMAR, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 15 
m. SW of Dillenburg. Pop. 2,184. 

HADAU, a small town of Bavaria, 17 m. W of 
Straubing. 
= “ergesini a village in Abyssinia, 30 m. § of Ar- 

iko, 

HADDAM, a town of Connecticut, U. §., on the 
W side of Connecticut river, 830 m. SW of Boston. 
Pop. 2,599. 

HADDENHAM, a parish in the co. of Cambridge, 
6m. SW of Ely. Area 9,530 acres. Pop. 2,103.— 
Also a p. of Buckinghamshire, 6 m. SSW of Ayles- 
bury. Area 3,150 acres. Pop. 1,545. 

HADDESSA, a mountain of Tunis, at the ex- 
tremity of Lake Lowdeah. It is entirely composed 
of salt of a peculiar quality, of a red or violet colour, 
and hard and solid as stone. 

HADDINGTON, a parish, and the county-town 
of East Lothian or Haddingtonshire, situated in a 
plain on the l. bank of the river Tyne, 16 m. E of 
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Edinburgh by the high road. Its principal street is 
broad and spacious, and contains a few good houses. 
The chief trade of the town consists in supplying the 
rich agricultural district around it. The second 

rain market in Scotland in point of sales, is held 
care every Friday. The town is connected by a 
branch railway 5 m. in length with the North British 
railway. Pop. in 1841, 2,786; in 1851, 3,883. Of 
the public buildings the parish-church is the most 
remarkable. It is a large and venerable structure, 
#10 ft. long from E to W; 110 ft. broad in the tran- 
sept; and 66 ft. broad inthe choir. The great tower 
and choir are unroofed and in ruins; but the W end 
has been repaired in good taste, and forms the par- 
ish-church. The town-honse and county-hall are 
handsome buildings. Connected with the town, by 
a bridge of 4 arches across the Tyne, is a suburb 
called Nungate. About 1} m. to the E of the town, 
near the I. bank of the Tyne, stood the abbey of H., 
founded in 1778, at which the parliament was con- 
yened in 1548, which gave consent to Queen Mary's 
marriage with the dauphin of France. The burgh 
unites with Dunbar,J edburgh, Lander, and North Ber- 
wick, in sending a representative to parliament. Elec- 
tors in 1840, 198; in 1848, 200.—The area of the p. is 
about 20 sq. m., of which nearly the whole is arable, 
except a few unimportant patches on the summits of 
the Gatleton hills, a small ridge lying between the 
town of H. and the level district stretching to the S$ 
eoast of the frith of Forth. Pop. in 1831, 5,883; in 
1841, 5,452.—H. gives the title of Earl, in the peer- 
age of Scotland, to the descendants of the Hamiltons 
of Innerwick, remote kinsmen of the ducal family of 
Hamilton. 

HADDINGTON, « township in the p. of Aw- 
bourne, Lincolnshire, 74 m. SSW of Lincoln. Area 
910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 123; in 1841, 128. 

HADDINGTON (Motnt), a mountain on the 
eoast of the recently discovered Antarctic continent, 
in S lat. 64° 12’, W long. 58° 2°. It rises precipi- 


tously from the coast, in three horizontal volcanic | 


terraces, to an alt. of 7,050 ft— Aoss. 

HADDINGTON (Port), a harbour on the SW 
coast of the island of Pa-chung-san, one of the Meia- 
eo-Shima group, in the Chinese sea, in N lat. 24° 
26’, E long. 124° 5%, 


HADDINGTONSHIRE, or East Loratay, an im- 


portant and beautifal county in the SE of Scotland; 
bounded on the NW and N by the frith of Forth; on 
the NE by the German ocean; on the SE and 5 by 
Berwickshire; and on the W by Mid-Lothian. The 
eco. stretches between 55° 46°10" and 56° 4’ WN lat., 
and 2° 8 and 2° 49% W long. Along the frith of 
Forth to North Berwick it extends 154 m.; thence 
along the ocean till it touches Berwickshire, 164 m.; 
in a chord from the E to the W point of its contact 
with Berwickshire it extends 25 m.; and from the 5 
to the N points of its contact with Mid-Lothian, 13 
m. Its superficial area is variously computed at 
224, 250, and 280 sq.m. The highest computation, 
though probably beyond the truth, seems to have 
been made with the most care, and upon the best 
authority. The eo. consists of highlands and low- 
lands, each broadly and distinctly marked in its fea- 
tures, and both stretching E and W with an expo- 
sure tothe N. The highland or 5 district is part of 
the broad but comparatively low Lammermoor rang 

which, coming off at an acute divergency from ae 
middle of the lofty chain intersecting the SW of 
Scotland, runs E by Sontra to the sea. In their 
more upland regions, the hills of this district are 
chiefly brown heaths, fit.only to be used as a sheep- 
walk; but as they descend toward the plain they be- 
eome capable of cultivation, and yield a fair though 
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battle. Limestone in great abundance and of prime ¢ 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


‘man. In height, form, and appearance,—thongh 


Spartleton-hill, one of their summits, rises 1,615 ft. 
above the level of the sea,—they are rather a wide 
stretch of upland moor, than either a chainwork or 
a congeries of mountains, and, apart from their deep 
solitude and their pastoral character, possess few of 


| the bold or wild features of the properly Highland dis- 


trictsof Scotland. The surface, while generally though 
very gently declining from the foot of the Lammer- 
moors to the frith of Forth, is sufticiently broken and 
swollen to be relieved from the tameness of aspect 
distinctive of a plain, and has its elevations lifted up 
in such softness of form and picturesqueness of va- 
riety, as to retain, in the strictest sense, a Lowland 
character. Along the centre and toward the W 
limit of the co. the rich vale of the Tyne comes 
down with a gentle slope from the hills, and forms a 
long, beautiful, and thoroughly cultivated broad 
stripe, stretching E and W. On the N side of this 
vale, a low swelling hilly range comes down from 
Mid-Lothian, runs E to the p. of Haddington, and 
there, after having gradually sunk till it is almost 
lost in the plain, rises again im the more marked but 
simply hilly and soft form of the Garleton range, and 
runs several miles farther to the E. North of the 
Garleton hills is another stretch of plain, extending 
its length E and W; and between this and the N 
angle of the co., a low or moundish ridge, rising at 
Gulane, stretches E to the N division of the p. of 
Whitekirk. Beyond this ridge North Berwick law 
lifts, singly from the plain, its beautifully conical 
form 800 ft. above the level of the sea; from the 
bosom of the sea itself rises the remarkable and 
commanding form of the Bass; and away in the 
plain which stretches from the foot of the Lammer- 
moors, rises, 8 m. due § from North Berwick law, a 
rival to that beautiful hill as to both form and posi- 
tion, in the solitary cone ealled Taprain law. H., 
owing to its geographical position and its limited 
extent, has few waters of any description, and none 
of considerable magnitude. The Tyne, entering it 


| as a mere rill on the W, and traversing the whole 


width of its lowlands to the sea at Tyningham, is 
the only stream which can in any sense claim the 
name of river. Several burns or rivulets, from among 
the many which rise in the Lammermoors, either flow 
down upon the Tyne, or flow through the whole low- 
lands in independent courses to the sea. The only 
inland sheets of water of any extent are Presmennan 
and Danskine lochs,—the former is a recent artifi-. 
cial formation. 

Geology.] The co. in its upland or Lammermoor division, is 
geologically composed of the transition strata,—chiefly those of 
aquatic formation; and in its lowlands, except in a few localities 
where trap-rock has been forced up to the surface through the 
entire intermediate strata, consists of the various and alternating 
strata of the secondary formation. Old red sandstone, superin- 
cumbent on the transition strata, looks out at various places Of 
the coast, and flanks the Lammermoor hills over their whole 
range, and bears aloft limestone, coal, fire-clay, ironstone, shales, 
clay, and all the alternating strata of sandstone distinctive of the 
old red sandstone basis. Coal, in continuation of the Mid-Lo- 
thian coal-field, and co-extensive with the northern half ot the 


|W frontier, stretches eastward through the ps. of Prestonpans, 


Tranent, Ormiston, Pencaitland, and Glademuir. But toward the 
extremity of the last p, and on its entering Haddington, it becomes 
so interru with dykes and so thin in the as not to repay 
the cost of mining. So early as the year 1200 coal was discovered 
and worked on their lands of Prestongrange by the cece np es 
generally met with as nowhere to be undiscoverabl ba: 
onger interval than 5 or 6 m.; and it is in general from 12 
ft. in thickness, and so level and near the surface as to be pro- 
was eer yeas ao worked at lane but though occu 
was years wi at ¢ e; bu occur 
there and Splatt te spots in considerable quantity, it rr 
ceased to attract notice, or to be treated as an article of value. 
large portion of the low lands between Edinburgh and Hi 


ton is composed of till, or the argillaceous detritus of glaciers; 1n—_ 


_/?, 


terspersed with 


Agriculture.| Against the middle of the 37 
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that the English soldiers who entered Scotland with 
Cromwell in 1650, were astonished to find in FE. 
Lothian “the greatest plenty of corn they ever saw, 
not one of the fields being fallow.” The era of 


georgic improvement, however, began about the | 


period of the Union, in 1707. In 1740, the potato 
was introduced, and in 1783 the first turnips were 
sown in drill. In 1776, when 40 years of progressive 
improvements elapsed, ver agricultural practice 
had been attempted in East Lothian which the most 
intelligent could think of as beneficial. All the 
younger farmers had adopted the mode of intermix- 
ing broad-leafed plants with white-corn crops. They 
still, however, worked their ploughs with four horses; 
and, in not a few particulars on which more modern 
advances in science were destined to throw light, 
were materially inferior, in their notions and protes- 
sional practice, to their highly intelligent successors 
of the present day.—Great care has been used by 
the pastoral farmers of the Lammermoors to improve 
the breed of their stock as to both wool and carcass. 
The Cheviot breed greatly predominates, being gene- 
rally preferred on account of the superior value of the 
wool. In the lowlands, the fattening of stock of all 
sorts for the shambles has long been an object of at- 
tention, and essentially figures in the economy of 
every regularly conducted farm.— This co. owes its 
agricultural superiority, not wholly, nor even, per- 


haps, in a chief degree, to the advantageousness of 
Having throughout a N- 


its situation and its soil. 
exposure, it seems averted from the sun’s rays, and 
exposed to the fierce and chilling blasts which pro- 
ceed from the shores of the Baltic. The soil also— 
though upon the coast, and in a variety of localities, 
consisting of a light loam, or of a loamy admixture 
—is in general of that sort in which hy predomi- 
nates. Yet,in point of climate, the lowlands are 
highly favoured. In winter, snow, though bronght 
down by winds in every point, from the W round by 
the N to the E, seldom lies many days. Spring, is, 
in general, dry, with only occasional severe showers 
of hail or rain from the NE. During the whole of 
May, the winds usually blow from some point to the 
N, with a bright sun, and a dry, keen, penetrating 
air. 
rainy points are from the S and the E; and the dis- 


trict is little acquainted with those heavy falls of 


rain, brought from the Atlantic by westerly winds, 
which so frequently deluge the W parts of Scotland. 
Wheat is its staple produce, and is cultivated chiefly 
in its white variety, but to a considerable extent, 
also, in its red. 

Manufoctures.| Haddingtonshire appears to have 
so entirely exhausted its energies on agriculture as 
to have had little strength left for a successful at- 
tempt at manufacture. In a few instances, it has 


threatened competition with the manufacturing dis- | 
tricts of the kingdom, and endeavoured to reap fruit | 


from its advantageous position on the seaboard and 
on a coal-field; but it has uniformly failed. Re- 
peated and even prolonged efforts to naturalize a 
woollen manufactory in the town of Haddington, 
have left no other memorial than the records of 
them in history. In the p. of Salton alone was the 
earliest manufactory in Britain for the weaving of 


Hollands, the first bleachficld belonging to the | 


British Linen company, the earliest manutacture of 
decorticated or pot-barley, and also a paper-mill, 
and a starch-work; but all these have disappeared. 
The only noticeable existing manufactures in the co. 
are the ancient and extensive one of salt in the ps. 
of Tranent and of Prestonpans, a small remnant in 
the latter p. of a once flourishing and extensive ma- 


nufactory of pottery, two or three founderies, two or | 


and Tweeddale. 


During the summer and autumn, the only 


| tion 


| hostilities till the wars of the succession. 


| that of the Earls of Dunbar. 





three distilleries, a few tanyards, and one or two 
establishments for the manutacture of bone-dust. 


fioads] S8o late as thirty years after the Union, this co. in 
common with the contiguous part of Mid-Lothian, was so defi- 
clent in facilities of communication, that it was the work of a 
winter's day to drive a coach with four horses from the town of 
H.. to Edinburgh. Now, however, no district in Scotland is pro- 
vided with roads more commodiously laid out, or maintained in 
a state of better repair. One good line of post-road rans along 
the whole coast of the frith of Forth E to North-Berwick; ano- 
ther runs 8 from Dirleton to Haddington; another—ithe great 
mail line between Edinburgh and London—runs along the whole 
breadth of the county E through Haddington to Dunbar, and 
then along the coast till it enters Berwickshire: another leaves 
the former at Tranent, and passes through Salton and Gifford, 


| and over the Lammermoor hills, to Dunse; another, the post- 


road between Edinburgh and Lauder, intersects the SW wing of 
the country at Soutra. The North British railway, starting from 
the North bridge in Edinburgh, on entering this co. takes a direc- 
tion about midway between Prestonpans and Tranent, to the 5 
of Seaton and N of Ballencrief; then curves round to the XN; 
through the village of East-Fortune, whence it is directed to the 
v. of Linton, intersecting the tornpike-road from Edinburgh to 
Dunbar. Leaving Linton, the line crosses the Tyne and passes 


|} on to Dunbar; whenee it proceeds by an embankment I im, in 


length, the centre part being crossed by a viaduct 600 yda, in 
length, and 65 ft. in height; the Heil-water requires a bridge 88 
ft. in height and 100 yds, in length. The line continues in a 
direction towards Bowerhouses, where a branch is proposed to 
Dunbar, of rather more than 2 miles in length. Between the 
27th and 28th miles from Leith-walk. the Spott-burn is crossed 
or es bridge 50 yds. long and 47 ft. high, and the Dry-burn by a 
Viaduct to Innerwick aud Branxton, and to the SW of Cock- 
burnspath.—A. branch line passing off at the Longniddry station, 
proceeds to the co. town of H.; and another branch line passes off 
a little beyond Drem to the town of North Berwick on the coast. 

Statistics.) Haddingtonshire comprehends 24 

wad civila parishes, and the two presbyteries of 

addington and Dunbar, in the synod of Lothian 
It has the three royal burghs of H., 
Dunbar, and North Berwick; and the towns or vil- 
] of Prestonpans, Tranent, Cockenzie, Gifford, 

lton, East-Linton, Dirleton, Aberlady, Belhaven, 
Ormiston, Stenton, Longniddry, Gulane, &c. The 
co. sends one member to parliament. Constituency, 
in 1839, 740; in 1845, G74. The valued rent m 
1674, was £168,873 Scots; the valued rental of the 
lands, in 1511, was £180,654 sterling, and of the 
houses, £6,870: the annual value of the real rent, as 
assessed in 1815, was £251,126; and im 15844, 
£253,271.—The parochial schools, in 1834, were 30; 
and attended by a minimum of 682 scholars, aml a 
maximum of 1,656. The non-parochial schools, in 
the same year, were 51: conducted by 55 teachers; 
and attended by a minimum of 475 scholars, and a 
maximum of 1,642.—Pop. in 1801, 29,986; in 1811, 
31,057; in 1521, 35,127; mm 1831, 36,145; in 1841, 
35,886; in 1851, 36.396. The annual rate of in- 
crease per cent. in 50 years, from 180] to 1851, has 
been 0-32. 

History.) When the Romans invaded Scotland, the great 
tribe of the British (ttadini inhabited the lowlands of East-Lo- 
thian. At the end of a cent., after the departure of the Komans, 
a Teutonic people came from the settlement of a kingdom on the 
8 of the Tweed, to seek on the banks of the Tyne an enlargement 
of their territories. The Saxons, after having obtained the as- 
cendancy, were occasionally, after the battle of Drumnechton, 
annoyed by incursions of the Picts; they were next, after the 
stippression of the Pictish dominion, overpowered by the Scots; 
and eventually, in 1020, they and their territory were ceded by 
their Northumbrian superior to the Scottish king. In the reigns 
of David L, Malcolm TV., and William the Lion, the town of 
Haddington and its environs were special objects of roval atten- 

favour. ae during the devastating inroal of John 

of England in 1216, H. suffered little from foreign or donrestic 
From the battle of 
jannockburn, or the early part of the 14th cent., till 1435, the 
history of H.—an almost continuous narrative of warlike enter- 
prises and machinations and miseries—is nearly identical with 
After the majority of James IV., 
and during the reign of James V., the county, aa to its domestic 
affairs, enjoyed guiet. In 1544, the English, on their return from 
the siege of Leith, burned and razed the anid re- 
duced to ashes the towns of H. and Danbar, In 1548, Lord Gray 


advanced from strong positions in which Somerset, the previous 


year, had left him on the border, and took the castle of Yester, 
fortified and garrisoned the town of H., and wasted the cionty 
by every mode of inveterate hostility, In 1654, it was the 
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theatre of the great conflict by which Cromwell became tempo- 
rary master of Scotland: See Dunsag. No further event of note 
occurs, except the battle of Preston, fought in 1745, between 
Prince Charles Edward and the royal troops: See PREsTONPANS. 

HADDISCOE, a parish in Norfolk, 5 m. NNE of 
Beccles. Area 2,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 883; mm 
1841, 424. | ie 

HADDLESEY, a chapelry in the p. of Birkin, W. 
R. of Yorkshire. Area 1,140 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
196; in 1841, 216. | 

HADDLESEY (West), a township in the p..of 
Birkin, W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. SW of Selby. 
Area 1,160 acres. Pop. in 1831, 296; in 1841, 288. 

HADDON, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 3 m. 
NW by N of Stilton. Area 1,240 acres. Pop. in 

1831, 130; in 1841, 121. 

HADDON (East), a parish in the co. of North- 
ampton, 74 m. NW of Northampton. Area 2,990 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 644; in 1841, 616. 

HADDON (West), a parish of Northampton- 
shire, 8 m. NE of Daventry. Area 2,900 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 909; in 1841, 1,013. 

HADDONFIELD, a small town of Newton co., 
in New Jersey, U. S., 9 m. SE by E of Philadelphia. 

HADDON HALL, or Happvon GranGeE, an an- 
cient castellated mansion, with an adjoining hamlet, 
in the p. of Bakewell, co. of Derby, about 2m. SW 
of Chatsworth, 12m. W of Ambergate station on the 
North Midland railway, and 1 m.from Rowsley station 
on the Manchester and Midland Junction railway. It 
stands on an eminence of limestone rock, curiously 
imbedded with other strata, on the E bank of the 
river Wye. It is considered to be one of the most 
complete residences of feudal times now remaining 
in England, and presents an interesting study to the 
historian and antiquary. Although a castellated 
building, it was never intended for military purposes. 

HADELN, a district of Hanover, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, forming a part of the prov. of Bremen. It 
is intersected from S to N by the Medem; has on its 
confines the territory of Hamburgh; and contains 
about 150 sq. m. with a pop. of 20,059. It is a 
hichly fertile tract of land, cultivated with greater 
industry and skill than any other district of the 
kingdom; but subject to inundation from the Elbe. 
Its cap. is Ottendorf. 

HADEQUIS, a village of Marocco, 30m. ESE of 
Mogadore. . 

HADERSDORF, a small town of Lower Austria, 
near the Klein-Kamp, 28 m. NW of Vienna. Pop. 
771.—Also a village of Lower Austria, 5 m. W of 
Vienna, chiefly remarkable for a magnificent funeral 
monument erected to General Laudon, who had a 
castle here. . 

HADERSLEV, or HapEgsLEBEN, a district of 
the Danish dominions, forming the N part of Sles- 
wick, 680 sq. m. in extent, and containing 35,000 
inhabitants—Also a town, the cap. of the. district, 
situated on a bay of the Little Belt, 24m. E of 
Ribe, in N lat. 55° 15°15". Pop. in 1840, 6.200. It 
has a harbour for small vessels only, and some trade; 
but the principal means of its support is the ferrying 
= transit trade from Sleswick to the island of 

Punen. 

HADFIELD, a township in the p. of Glossop, in 
Derbyshire, with a station on the Manchester and 


Sheffield railway, 123 m. from Manchester, and 18} 


m. from Sheffield. Pop. in 1531, 1,270; in 1841, 
1,499, chiefly employed im cotton-factories. 

HADHAM (Great), a parish of Hertfordshire, 4 
m. SW of Bishop’s Stortford. Area 4,350 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,288; in 1841, 1,318. 

HADHAM (Lirrte), a parish of Hertfordshire, 
4 m. W of Bishop's Stortford. Area 3,070 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 878; in 1841, 819. 

HADHAZ, a town of Hungary, in the com. of 
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Szaboles, 10 m. N of Debreczin. Pop. 3,700, chiefly 
Haiducks. — ; 

HADID (Jesen-EL), a mountain of Marocco, 
between the |, bank of the Tensift and the coast. 

HADIE, a town of Yemen, in Arabia, 16 m. E of 
Beit-el-Fakieh. It has a considerable traffic in coffee, 

HADISAH, or Haptpa, an island in the En- 
phrates, 494 m. by the stream below Anah, and 284 
m. SE in a direct line. It contains a town of about 
400 houses, built on the ruins of the ancient [/adlish, 
The river at this place has an average width of 300 
yds., with a depth of 15 ft., and a current of 4 knots 
per hour when swollen. 

HADJAR, a town of Arabia, in the prov. of Ye- 
men, district of Hamdan, 12 m. W of Sana. 

HADJAR-EL-HAMAR, a village of Algiers, 27 
m. SW of Constantina. 

HADJAR-SILSILI, or JEBEL-Siistit, a rocky pass in the val- 
ley of the Nile, in Upper Egypt, in N lat. 24° 58". The rocks at 
this place overhang the river, which flows between them with a 
rapid current, and is about 1,700 ft. wide. On either shore are 
extensive quarries of sandstone, from which were drawn the ma- 
terials of many of the magnificent edifices of ancient Egypt. 
“The mountains which separate the valley of the Nile from the 
Arabian and Libyan deserts on the E and W.” says Dr. Olin, “ here 
approach each other so nearly as only to leave room for the pas- 
sage of the river between them,—a passage which scems to have 
heen opened at first by the floods, or by some t convulsion, 
The rocks rise precipitously on either bank to the height of per- 
haps 60 ft. Atasmall distance above and below this point the 
slope is more gentle, and affords a good landing for boats. The 
mountain rises immediately from the top of the bank; and it, 
seems that the great facility thus afforded for removing the stone 
from its native bed to the boats without any land-carriage, and 
for its transportation on the river, was the peculiar recommenda- 


tion of these quarries, The mountain is composed of sandstone. 


of a light grey colour, easily wrought, but compact and very do- 
rable. It is apparently of the same quality as that found in other 
parts of this range of mountains. The principal excavations are 
on the E side of the river, and from these were taken the im- 
mense masses employed in constructing the temples of Upper 
Egypt. Some quarries were wrought at an elevation not much 
above the river at high water; others are nearer to the summit 
of the mountain, which, for an extent of several miles, is cut into 
yawning chasms and high threatening precipices, that, in their 


| dimensions and variety of forms, mimic the sublime workman- 


ship ot Nature, As the stone immediately on the bank of the 
river was porous, and less adapted to architectural puree iS 
sages were cut through these useless masses into the heart of the 
mountain. I did not measure these avenues, but am sure that 
several of them are nearly half-a-mile in length, by 50 or 60 ft 
wide, and 80 ft. deep. Their sides are perpendicular or overhang- 
ing. These are the only approaches to the quarries, in which 
they terminate, and which extend in various directions into the 
bowels of the mountain, constituting an immense labyrinth of 
excavations. Few su eous caverns were made. J saw 


none of any considerable extent. The sides of the excavations 


are perpendicular, and exhibit in every part the marks of the 
chisel. The stone is not stratified, so that every separate mass 
had to be cut, not split out of its bed, ‘The softness of the rock 
rendered this an easy operation. Many large masses remain as 
they were left by the workmen, nearly separated from the moun- 
tain, and all the processes of quarrying are plainly exhibited. 
No use seems to have been made of wedges, asin the granite 
quarries of Syene. The form of the block was marked upon the 
surface, and a channel Sor 6 inches wide was ent on each aide of 
it to the depth desired. By a similar process, the base, now the 
only part attached to the quarry, was undermined and disengaged 


from the parent rock. The same tedious was applied to 
the subdivision of the larger masses, In many places walls 
have been left dividing the immense area of the quarry into sev- 


eral apartments. Some of these massive partitions are 100 ft, in 
height, by a thickness of not more than 3 or 4 ft. The bases ap- 
pear too narrow for their towering height, and one feels an in- 
stinctive apprehension of danger as he gazes from below upon 
their threatening summits. perpendicular walls are in- 


| dented in many places with incisions made in the face of the 


rock, of a size barely sufficient to receive the foot, by which the 


daring workman clambered to the top, as it would seem, with no 


little risk of life. More elaborate stairs appear only in a few 
places. A multitude of names elie aeen in various 
parts of these interesting quart some of theta ss 


mortality contrived to ascend and get foothold on the smooth sides 


of the towering cliffs. Some of the inscriptions, which, however; 
did not meet my eye, parsers to have been made by the ancient . 
Greeks. These quarries have no doubt given shelter and sect | 


tity to persecuted | _ The cross is painted on the walt 
in different places, and holes for the support of beams and rafters 
show hae aoe have been erected for human habitations, Ot 
perhaps churches. Near the base of one of these perpendicuit 
walls, at least 100 ft. in height, a part of a petrified tree i’ mm 
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hamlet in the p. of Boxford, Suffolk. Area 610 | 
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bedded. The grain of the wood ond a large knot appear very 
distinctly. The quarries on the W side of the river are inferior 
in extent to those on the E. Many of them are converted into 
tombs, and one has evidently been used both as a heathen temple 
and a Christian church. A number of defaced statues that oc- 
eupy its northern enh a wey as the figures bohiptans upon the | a 
inci or a den ey i maund some Greck inseriprons leaveno | chusetts, U.S. lying on the E side of Connecticut || 
doubt of its subsequent conversion to the use of the professors of | river, nearly opposite Northampton, with which it is || 
a religion. and corridors, adorned with | 


columns cut in the face of the rock, and with hieroglyphic in- | pe a0 erittp dge payee eee he sweag | 














acres. Pop. in 1831, 214; in 184], 233. s 
HADLEY, a tything in the p. of Lambourn, 

Berks, 3m. SSW of Lambourn. Pop. in 1841, 242. | 
HADLEY, a town in Hampshire co., in Massa- 


scriptions which have an appearanee of great antiquity, extend ; Ales 
along the bank of the river. In one of them a battle scene is re- New York, U.5., 58 m. N of Albany. Pop. 865. 
presented, and the hero, in his chariot, chases his flying foes. | The Hudson river makes here two falls, one of 32, 
with his bow bent for their slanghter. A procession of martial) the other of 52 ft.—Also a township in Lapeer co, | 
in Michigan, 58 m. N of Detroit. Pop. $65. 


chieftains, soldiers, and captives, is also represented with mach 

HADLEY-MONKEN, a parish and village of 
Middlesex, 2 m. NNE of Chipping-Barnet. The v. 
stands on higher ground than any other in the vici- 
nity of London. Area of p., 2,530 acres. Pop.in | 
1831, 979; in 1841, 2.530. 

HADLOW, a parish of Kent, 3 m. NE of Tun- 
bridge. Pop. in 1831, 1,853; in 1841, 2,108. 

HADMERSLEBEN, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
on the Bode, 23 m. SW of Magdeburg. Pop. 1,000, | 

HADNAL-EASE, a chapelry in the p. of Middle, + 
in Salop, 5 m. NNE of Shrewsbury. Area 450. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 398; in 1841, 429. 

HADOL-LA-TOUR, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Vosges, cant. and 4 m. NE of Xertigny. 
Pop. 1,830. 

HADRAMAUT, or Hapzramavt, a large prov. 
of Arabia, occupying the greater part of the 5 coast 
upon the Indian ocean, along which it extends from 
Yemen on the W to Oman on the NE. It is sub- 
divided into three sections. H. Proper extending 
from a point 80 m. NE of Aden, along the coast to 
the Wadi Masilah; Makrah, extending from Masilah 
to the Ras-el-Ahmar; and Gharah, extending from 
that cape to a little beyond the parallel of 20° N. 
Almost nothing is known of this region beyond a 
narrow strip of the coast and a little of the interior 
-of H. Proper. The great sandy waste called Roba- 
el-Chaly, appears to absorb all its N frontier. 
Much of it is sandy and barren; but many of the 
hilly districts are extremely fertile. H., along with 


nature and spirit. Some of the inscriptions are very ancient, and 
belong to-an epoch as early as .c. 1350. It is worth while to 
ascend the side of the mountain above the range of grottoes near 
the bank, in order to obtain a view of the quarries on the other side 
of the river, which I have just described, Their great number 
and extent are here seen to good advantage, and the admiring 
spectator is led to inquire how and where such immense masses | 
of stone, whose removal has nearly demolished a large moun- 
tain, can have been used; just as, when gazing upon the stupen- 
dous edifices of the ancient Egyptians, he wonders where their 
ponderous material can have been found, and how removed to 
their present situation.” 

HADJGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
|| of Bengal, district of Dacea-Jelalpur, 32 m. WSW 
| of Dacea, on the r. bank of the Ganges. 
HADJI-ABASSE, a village of Anatolia, on the 
Barton river. 50 m. WSW of Kastamuni. 

HADJI BEKATSH, a town of Caramania, 28 m. 
SE of Kirkshehr. 

HADJIGAK, Hacexur, or HaseeGrr, a moun- 
tain of Afghanistan, on the frontiers of Turkistan, in 
N lat. 34° 30°. Its alt. has been variously estimated 
at from 11,700 ft. to 12,400 ft. 

HADJI-HAGIL, a village of Tripoli, in Feazan, 
to the E of Murznk. Pop. 300. 

HADJI-HAMZEH, or Ham-Hamzan, a town of 
Anatolia. in the pash. of Sivas, 26 m. E. of Tosia. 

HADJI-KEUL a town of Anatolia, in the pash. 
of Sivas, 30 m. NW of Amasia. 

HADJILAR-LIMENE, a village of Turkey in 
Asia, in the sanjak of Sarukhan, on the coast of the 
gulf of Smyrna. It is surrounded by fine olive plan- 
tations. 

HADJI-MURAD, a village of Anatolia, in the 
pash. and 36 m. NNE of Sivas. 

HADJI-OGHLI-BAZAR. See Bazaars. 

. HADJIPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the district 
of Tirhut, on the Ganges, nearly opposite Patna. It 
has an active trade in nitre.—Also a village in the 
Punjab, on the |. bank of the Chenab, 42 m. SW of | 
Multan. 

HADJI-YAKUB, a village of Algeria, on the S 
flank of Sakkel, opposite Metidja, and 3 m. from 
-Douéra. 

HADLEIGH, a market-town and parish in Snf- 
folk, 94 m. W by 8 of Ipswich, and 64 m. NE of 
‘London, and by the Hadleigh branch of the Eastern 
Union railway, 7} m. from Bentley junction, 69} 
m. from London, and 18} m. from Ipswich. Area 
of p., 3,440 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,425; in 1841, 
8,679. The town is pleasantly situated on the river 
Bret. It is one of the polling-places for the mem- 
bers for the W division of the co. The woollen 
trade was formerly carried on here to a great extent, 
but has long since declined. There is a silk mill 
here.—Also a parish in Essex, 2+ m. NW of Leigh, 
and N of the mouth of the Thames, on high ground. 
and separated from Canvey island by a branch of 
the river named Hadleigh-Ray. The rnins of a 
eastle, built here in the reign of Henry II. are pic- 
turesquely situated on the summit of an eminence | 
which commands a pleasing and extensive prospect 
over the broad estuary formed by the junction of the 
Medway with the Thames at the Nore. Area 4,450 
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Yemen, formed the Arabia Felix of the ancients; a 
distinction for which they were indebted, not only 
to their natural advantages, but to their being one 
of the principal channels of the Indian trade. Since 
this trade has flowed in another direction, they have 
lost this advantage; and H. not having been able, like 
Yemen, to indemnify itself by its exports of coffee, 
has fallen into a state of greatdecline. It continues, 


however, as in earliest times, to export frankincense, | 
gum-arabic, dragon’s blood, myrrh, and aloes, the : 
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last being obtained from Socotora. It has also a 
few manufactures, and supplies Yemen with coarse 
cloths, carpets, and the knives called jambea. The 
whole maritime trade, however, is carried on hy 
foreigners, chiefly the Arabs of Mascat. Both the 
coast and the high country in the interior are divided 
into a number of small independent states. 

HADRAN, a town of Azerdbijan, in Persia, 152 
m. SW of Tauris. 

HADSOR, a parish in Worcestershire, 1} m. SE 
of Droitwich. Area $40 acres. Pop. 178, 

HADSTOCK, a parish of Essex, 43 m. NNE of 
Saffron Walden. Area 1,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
424: in 1841, 490. 

HAEFRINGE, an island in the Baltic, near the 
E coast of Sweden, in N lat. 58° 35° 40". 

HAEGT, a town of Belgium, in 5. Brabant, 9 m. 
NNW of Louvain. Pop. 1,400. 

HAELEN, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Limburg, on the Welpe. Pop. 1,500. Ru 

HAELTERT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
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\ acres. Pop. in 1831, 365; in 1841, 366.—Also a | of E. Flanders, 19 m. E of Oudenarde. Pop. 8,252. 5 
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| 1s Ne | HAGENBACH, a small town of Bavaria, onthe | 
| | ere ed ites l. bank of the Rhine, with 900 inhabitants, 12 ay 
| HERADSKAR, an island of the Baltic, on the SSE of Landau.—Also a small town of France, in i 
 -E coast of Sweden, in N lat. 58° 8’ 30”. Upper Alsace, 4 m. W of Altkirch. 3 


| HAERINGHE, a Spat of Belgiony. i the | =! en ge sao a town of Lower Austria, 4 m. 
: prov. of W. Flanders, cant. and 12 m. NW of Ypres. | TAGENBUCHEN, a anil twee avait 
Franconia, 3m. ESE of Kirch-Lamitz. 

HAGENBURG, a small town of Lippe-Schanen- 
burg, 15 m. W of Hanover.—Also a village of Upper 
Austria, 9 m. NE of Steyregg. 

HAGENOW, a small town of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, 30 m. SW of Schwerin, on the Sehmaar. Pop. 
9657. ‘There is a railway from this place to Schwe- 
rin, Wismar, and Rostock. 

HAGERSTOWN, the cap. of Washington co., in 
the state of Maryland, U. 5., 26 m. NW of Frederick. 
Pop. 3,750.—Also a village in Preble co., in Ohio, 
108 m. W of Columbus.—Also a v. in Wayne co.,, in 
Towa, 60 m. E of Indianapolis. 

HAGETMAU, a town of France, in the dep. of 

Landes, cant. and 7 m. S of St. Sever. Pop. 3,080; 
of cant. 12.462. 

HAGGENAS, a small town of Sweden, 17 m. 
NE of Ostersund. | 

HAGIA, a town of Turkey in Thessaly, 13 m. E 
of Larissa. Pop. 800. 

HAGIOS. See Actos. _ 

HAGISA, a town of Arahia, in the Hedjaz, 112 
m. SE of Medina. 

HAGLEY, a parish of Worcestershire, 3 m. S55E 
of Stourbridge. Area 2,430 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
691; in 1841, 744. | 

HAGNABY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 m. SW 


Pop. 1,936. Aan 
| AERLEBEKE, a small town of Belgium, in W. 
| Flanders, on the Lys, 4 m. NE of Courtray. Pop. 

























4,486. It has a station on the Brussels and Tournay 
l railroad, by which it is 714 m, from Brussels and 23} 
| from ‘Tournay. 
| HAERLEM, a village of New York co., part of 
| York island, in the state of New York, U. 5., famous 
| in the annals of the revolutionary war. It is 7} m. 

' ‘NNE from New York, and opposite to the W end of 
Hellgate.—Also a river of New York, U. 5., which 
connects Long Island sound with North or Hudson 
river, and forms York island.—Also a village of 
Delaware co., in Ohio, 27 m. N by E of Columbus. 
Pop. 963, 

HAERLEM. See HAsR.em. 

HAESDONCK, a town of Belgium, in E. Flan- 
ders, 14 m. NE of Dendremond. Pop. 2,551. 

HAF, Harr, or Haart, a term used on the German coast of the 
Baltic for an expanse of water communicating with the sea, but 
nearly enclosed by the land. See Ccrmene-Harr, Friscur-Harr, 
Srerrin-larer. 

HAFAIVA, one of the Friendly islands in the 5. 
Pacific ocean, about 18 m. NNE of Annamooka. 
HAFAR, a considerable canal in the Persian 
‘prov. of Khuzistan, connecting the Shat-al-Arab, or 
united stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, with the 
Karon. See Evrurates. 

HAFDAEL, a small town of Norway, 60 m. NE 
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of Romsdal. of Spilsby. Area 640 acres. Pop. in 1831, 71; in 
HAFERSTRO, a village of FE. Prussia, 5 m. SW | 1841, 40. | : UAE. 
of Konigsberg. HAGNABY-WITH-HANNAY, « parish in Lin- 


eolnshire, 3 m. NE of Alford. Area 1,000 acres. 
| Pop. in 1831. 97; in 1841, 100. 
AGSHOLT, a town of Sweden, 29 m. S of Jon- 


koping. 
HAGUE (Tue), [Frenca, La Haye; Deter, S’ 

| Gravenhage; Germ. Den Haag; Ira. Aja,] a rig 
and beautiful town of Holland, in the prov. of 5. 
Holland, 10 m. SSW of Leyden, 33 m. SW of Am- 
sterdam, and nearly 4m. from the coast, in N lat. 
52° 4° 20", E long. 4° 1840". It is an open town, 
being surrounded only by a moat with draw-bridges; 
and having no municipal rights until Louis Bonaparte 
conferred on it the title and privileges of a city, it 
was generally called a village, though yielding to 
few cities in Europe in the beauty of its streets, the 
| stateliness of its buildings, and the pleasantness of its 
situation. It stands somewhat higher than the sur- 
rounding country; and the environs and approaches 
are more attractive than those of most towns in Hol- 
land. From the coast the access is by a long and beau- 
tiful avenue extending nearly in a straight line 2 m. 
from the v. of Scheveling; on the Jand-side the ap- 
proach is by a road leading from the SE, and com- 
-manding a pleasing prospect of the H. and the adja- 
cent woods to the N of the town. The principal 
streets of the H. are wide and straight, and are pav 
with light-coloured bricks, joined together with great 
nicety. The largest street, called the Voorhout, 18 
lined with trees, and contains a succession of elegant 
edifices; but the most attractive part of the town is 
one of the public squares called the Vyyerberg, which 
is of an oblong form, with a beautiful walk and an — 
avenue of trees on one side, while the other is bor- 
dered by a large basin of water, and several superb 
| edifices, among which is the Binnenhof, containmg™ « 

the chambers of the States-general, and another edi 

fice appropriated to the Royal library of 100,000 yo! |. 
m. SE of Rugen. and a very extensive collection of medals and gems. 
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HAFFOR, a village of Nubia, on the 1. bank of 
the Nile, 46 m. N of New Dongola. 

HAFFSTATTEN, a village of Saxe-Coburg, 5 
m. E of Coburg. 

HAFNE-FIORD, a port on the W coast of Ice- 
land, in N lat. 64° 3° 

HAFNERBACH, a small town of Lower Austria, 
6m. W of St. Polten. 
i HAFNERZELL, a small town of Bavaria, 8 m. 

' Nof Passan, noted for its manufacture of earthen- 

ware, Which is sent to all parts of Germany. Pop. 
1,264 
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i HAFOD, a parish and village of Cardiganshire, 
|: 14m. SE of Aberystwith. Pop. 161. 
1} HAFODRYNOG, a hamlet inthe p. of Llan- 
|};  wonno, Glamorganshire, 8 m. WSW of Merthyr- 
| "Pydvil. Pop. in 1831, 679; in 1841, 1,308. 
| HAFRO, a small town of Sweden, 70 m. NW of 
':  $Sundswall. 
_HAFSLOE, a village of Norway, 88 m. NE. of 
|: Bergen. Pop. 2.100, 
Is HAFVERO, a small town of Sweden, 17 m. N of | 
:  Norrtelgue. 
HAGBORNE, a parish of Berks, 54 m. W by § 
of Wallingford. Area 2,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
7,821; in 1841, 824. 

HAGE-ET-BERUM, a village of Hanover, in the 
| bail. of Beram, landr. and 12 m. NW of Aurich, 
Pop. 854. 
| HAGELBERG, a village of Prussian Saxony, 2 
| m. W of Belzig, and 48 m. SW of Berlin. ‘The 
| French were defeated at this place in an obstinate 
| 
i 


action with the Allies, on the 27th of August, 1813. 
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! HAGEN, a small town of Prussian Westphalia, 
' inthe co. of Mark, onthe Volme. Pop.4,500. Here, 
: snd in the environs, are manufactories of iron and 

steel.—Also a small town of the island of Rugen, 18 
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There are five other squares, and a fine park, all of 
which form pleasant promenades. Several private 
as well as public edifices deserve the attention of the 
traveller, from the elegance and the raney of their 
architecture. What is called the old palace is an 
enormous pile of building, presenting specimens of | 
almost every-species of architecture. It contains a | 
number of valuable paintings, and was formerly the 
meeting-place of the States-general. The mansion 
of the family of Bentinck; that of Prince Maurice, 
now the National museum; and the new palace begun 
by William III. an edifice in the Grecian style, are 
all deserving of attention. The number of churches 
is 14. There are 2 synagogues. The greatest draw- 
back on this pleasant town arises from the state of 
the canals, several of which are stagnant, and emit a 
disagreeable smell, in strong contrast to the general 
cleanliness of the place. This, however, can hardly 
be remedied; for to displace the stagnant water, it is 
necessary to pump up water from the dunes to the 
level of the Vyverberg.—A large collection of natural 
history belonging to the H., was removed to Paris 
by the French, but restored after the second entry 
of the Allies in 1815, The H. is now the residence 
_of the king, the foreign ministers, and the legislature. 
Among the educational establishments of the H. are 
5 large free schools, in which about 2,500 children 
and adults, both Catholics and Protestants, are taught 
together. The expense of each of these schools is 
about £240 per ann. The manufacture of porcelain, 
‘and the printing of books, particularly French books, 
a cannon-foundry established in 1668, and an engi- 
neering establishment, are the only branches of in- 
dustry entitled to notice. The H. never was a place 
of trade; and the inhabitants have little of the mer- 
eantile habits of their countrymen, but more of the 
easy manners of fashionable life. The pop, was 
eomputed in 1815 at 42,300; im 1837 at 63,556; in 
1844 at 66,000. The environs of the H. contain a 
number of villas; but their principal ornament is the 
rural palace belonging to the Orange family, 1 m. to 
the N of the town. ‘The Bosch or wood around it is 
extensive, being 2 m. in length, and # m.in breadth, 
exhibiting a fine display of stately oaks.—To the W of 
the H. is Scheveling or Scheveningen, a neat fish- 
ing-v. of about 300 houses. On the opposite side of 
the H., and at a distance of about 14 m. in a SE di- 
rection, is the castle of Ryswyc, which gave name to 
the well-known treaty of 1697. A railroad from 
Leyden to the Hague, 13 m. in length, was opened 
in 1844; and is now prolonged to Rotterdam. By 
this line, the H. is 51 m. from Amsterdam, 374 from 
Haarlem, and 24 m. from Rotterdam. 





insula of Cotentyn, with a promontory known as 
Cape La H., in N lat. 49° 43’, W long. 1° 57%. 

HAGUENALT, a canton and considerable town of 
France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, on the Moder, 16 
m. N of Strasburg. | The town is fortified; and being 
situated near the frontier, has been the object of fre- 
quent contention. It has manufactories of earthen- 
ware, soap, cotton yarns, and oil; and an active 
trade in tobacco and madder. Pop. 10,349; of cant. 
22,233. In its neighbourhood is a large forest. 

HAGWORTHINGHAM, a parish of Lincoln- 
shire, m. NW by W of Spilsby, Area 2,400 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 593; in 1841, 600. 

HAHA, a bay on the 5 coast of Labrador, in N 
Tat. 51°. 

HAHIR, Ante, or Arr, a district of Africa, in that 

art of the Sahara immediately bordering upon Tuat. 

he air is temperate, and the soil in some places fer- 
tile, and vegetation luxuriant. The principal town is 
called Air or Terga. It is inhabited by a Tuarick 
tribe named Keloés, whose sultan resides at a place 
called Tin-Tellus. 

HAI, a city of China, of the second rank, in the 
prov. of Kiang-nan, 310 m. SSE of Pekin. 

HAIBACH, a town of Germany, in Hesse-Cassel, 
in the seigniory of Lowenstein-Wertheim, near the 
Main. Pop. 1,500. 

HAI-CHING, a town of China, of the third class, 
in the division of Chang-chu-fu, in the prov. of Fo- 
kien, in N lat. 24° 25’. 

HAI-CHAN-TAQO, an island on the SW coast of 
Corea, in N lat. 34° 30’. 

HAI-CHU, a town of China, of the second rank, 
in the prov. of Liao-tung, in N lat. 40° 55’—Also a 
town of W. Corea, in N lat. 38° 40°. 

HAIDA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Leitmeritz. Pop. 1,482. It is the principal seat of 
the crystal and glass manufactures of the kingdom. 

HAIDECK, a small town of Bavaria, 23 m. 5 of 
Nuremberg. 

HAIDELBERG, one of the lofty peaks compos- 
ing the Bohmerwalkd, or forest of Bohemia. Its alti- 
tude above the sea is 4,320 ft. 

HAIDENSCHAFT, or Arpvssm, a small town 
of the Austrian states, in the co. of Goritz, 21 m. N 
by E of Trieste. 

HAIDHAUSEN, a town of Bavaria, on the Isar, 
forming a suburb of Munich. Pop. 3,700. | 

HAIDINGSFELD, a small town of Bavaria, in 
Franconia, near the |. bank of the Mam, 3 m. SE of 
Worzburg. Pop. 2,000. 

HAIDUCKY, a mountain-ridge of Turkey in Eu- 
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The H. became, so long ago as 1250, the residence 


of the governors or counts of Holland. It continued | 


the seat of government during the various fluctua- 
tions from the Orange to the popular party; and was 
preserved as such at the revolution consequent on 
the invasion of the French in 1795; but soon after 
the erection of Holland into a kingdom by Bona- 


parte, the seat of government was transferred to | 


Amsterdam. This was a severe blow to the town, 
from which it did not recover until several years 
after the reinstatement of the Orange family in 1813. 
The inhabitants of the H. and neighbourhood took 
an early and active part in the insurrection against 
the French in the latter part of that year, after the 
battle of Leipsic. The king—at that time prince of 


Orange, arrived here from England on the 30th Noy. | 


HAGUE, a township, in Warren co., in the state 
of New York, U. S., 91 m. N of Albany. Pop. 610. 
—Also a village in Westmoreland co., in Virginia, 
76 m. NE of Richmond. 


HAGUE, a small district of France, in the dep. of 
= Manche, forming the NW extremity of the pen- 
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| Cossacks, in &. Russia. The worl kook has much the same 


rope, in the sanj. of Semendria, a branch of the 
Balkan chain. It divides the basins of the Morava 
and the Timok. 


HAIDUCKS, a Hungarian race, called in the Hungarian lan- 
guage Haspu, and in the Hongarian Latin Hamosict. The 
name comes probably from the Hungarian word Aajadon, £ @., 
‘an unmarried man; and the Agidontci were probably young 
bachelors who took service with various leaders. or condottieri, 
in Hungary. They were also a kind of landsinechts, like the 


meaning as Aaiduck, dé, ‘free ‘unmarried man." The kings 
whom they served in war bestowed lands on them. The Hon- 
garian people now known under this name, inhabiting an exten- 
sive swampy district to the N of Debrezin.—the six H. towns 
Oppida Haidonicalia, as they are called,—are descended from a 
free corps of foot-soldiers, formed in the beginning of the 17th 
cent. by a prince of Transylvania, Stephen Botshkai, of Servians, 
Wallachians, and Hungarians. When the wars were ended, he 
rewarded these soldiers by grants of land, particular privileges, and 
the right of choosing their own chief,—privileges subsequently 
confirmed by the Hungarian kings. These H. send two depu- 
ties to the dict of Hungary. The H., who are of Magyar origin, 
and the Kumanes, probably a kindred race, are now in 
costume, and manners completely Magyarized. This is the cise, 
also, with reference to their religion; and although they remained» 
heathens longer than any other part of the pop., they, as welkab——— 
the Hungarians, took a zealous part at the time of the Reforma- — 
tion. The H. and the people of Great Ku are nearly all 
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Protestants; the Yazyges nearly all Catholics; the inhabitants 
of Lesser Kumania are divided pretty equally between the two 
religions.—AoAL 


HAIE-FOUASSIERE (La), a commune and vil- 
lage of France, in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, cant. 
of Vertou, 8 m. SE of Nantes. Pop. 1,566. 

HAIFA. See Carrra. ; 

HAI-FUNG, a district and town of China, of the 
third class, in the division of Thsi-nan-fu, in the 
prov. of Shan-tung, in N lat. 87° 50’—Also a dis- 
trict and town of the third class, in the division of 
Hoei-chu-fa, in the prov. of Kwan-tung, N lat. 22° 54’, 

HAIGER, a village of Germany, in Nassau, 4 m. 
WNW of Dillenburg, on the Dille. Pop. 1,200. — 

HAIGERLOCH, a small town of Germany, in 
the principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, on the 
Evach, an affluent of the Neckar, in a romantic, hilly 
district, 36 m. SSW of Stutgard. Pop. 1,360. 

HAIGH, a township of the p. of Wigan, in Lan- 
eashire, 3 m. NNE of Wigan. Area 2,050 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,271; in 1841, 1,303. There are here 
extensive iron-works, with inexhaustible fields of the 
finest cannel coal. 

HAIGHAM, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6m. NNW 
of Grantham. Area 2,590 acres. Pop. in 1831, 304; 
in 1841, 337. pe | 

HAIGNE, a river of France, which falls into the 
Sarthe, in the dep. of that name, below Le Mans, 
after a course of 40 m. 
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island of Hainan, 3 m. N of the cap., on a long nar- 
row peninsula between the bay of Pe-cha-kiang and 
the W arm of the Nan-tu-ta-kiang. It exports sugar, 
areca nuts, cocoa, salt, and tanned hides. 

HAI-LAN-CHING. See Harvav. 

HAILES, a parish of Gloucestershire, 2m. NE of 
Winchcomb. Area 1,520 acres. Pop. in 1831, 123; 
in 1841, 120. 

HAILEY, a chapelry in the p. of Witney, Ox- 
fordshire, 1 m. N of Witney. Area 2,120 acres. 
Pop. 1,440. ) 

HAI-LING, an island off the 8 coast of China, to 
the SW of Canton bay. 

HAILSHAM, a town and parish of Sussex, 11 m. 
E by 8 of Lewes. Area 6,350 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,445; in 1841, 1,586. 

HAIMBACH, a town of Bavaria, 6 m. NE of 
Landau. Pop. 1,030. 

HAIMBURG, or Hatyeurc, a small town of 
Lower Austria, on the r. bank of the Danube, 9 m. 
SSE of Maicheek. Pop. 3,844. It has manufacto- 
ries of woollens and of tobacco. 

HAIMEN, a town of Corea, 90 m. SW of King- 
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Nubian desert, 60 m. 5 of Syene, on the route to 
Sennaar. 

HAIN, a town of Hesse-Darmstadt, on the Maine, 
6 m. above Frankfort. Pop. 894.— Also a small 
town of Saxe-Gotha, 5 m. W of Gotha. 

HAINA, a village of Hesse-Cassel, in the circle 
of Frankenberg. ‘Pop. TH. 

HAINA, or Jamas, a large and beautiful river of 
Hayti, which rons N, and falls into a considerable 
bay of the same name, about 12 m. W from the cit 
of St. Domingo. Owing to an irregular bar of ps 
there is no entrance into it from the sea; but it is 
navigable some distance up.—Also a yil of St. 
Domingo, situated on the above river, which con- 
tains, with the district annexed, 2,000 inhabitants. 

HAI-NAN, or Har-uam [7. ¢. ‘the Western coun- 
try”], or Keun-cuu-rv, an island of China, lying off 
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HAI-KEU-SO, a town and port of China, in the 


kitao. 
HAIMER (Et), a small village in Darfur, 50 m. | 
NNE of Cobbeh.— Also a watering-place in the | 


HAI 


and 75m. in extreme breadth; and is separated from 
the main by a narrow strait filled with shoals and 
reefs. Its surface is composed of high primitive 
mountains, sandy plains intersected by rocky ridges, 
and a few fertile valleys. The E coast is generally 
steep and rocky; the 5 is indented by some fine 
bays, which afford shelter from the NE monsoon, 
The NW coast, which forms the E boundary of the 
gulf of Tonquin, is low, and fringed with shoals and 


sandbanks. Notwithstanding its general sterility, - 


this island is said to be populous, and to contain 14 


walled towns all situated upon the coast. Wherever 


there is soil and water enough, rice is the object of 
cultivation; but the most frequent object of hus- 
bandry is the sweet potato, Convolvolus batatas. 
Gold mines occur near the central part of the island. 
The inhabitants, althongh assimilated in manners, 
habits, and appearance, to those of the mainland, 
speak a distinct language. They are inoffensive in 
their disposition. They trade with Macao, Tonquin, 
Cochin China, Siam, and Singapore. Sugar, to- 
bacco, cotton, timber, wax, and areca nuts, are the 
staple articles of export. The pop. of the island is 
said to amount to 1,500,000.—The cap. is Keun- 
chu-fu, at the mouth of the Lemu river, opposite 
Lu-chu. in: 
HAINAU, a small town of Prussian Silesia, 50 
m. W by N of Breslau, on the Deichsel. Pop. 3,600. 
HAINAULT [Duren, Henegouwen; Germ. Hen- 
negaw; Frencu, Hainaut), an administrative prov. 
of Belgium; bounded on the N by W. and E. Flan- 
ders, and Brabant; on the E by Namur; on the 5 
and SW by France. Its area is estimated at 879,957 
acres. Its SE part is intersected by the Sambre, and 
its tributary the Heure. The Scheldt rises in the 
heights to the W of the Sambre, and intersects the S 
part in a course from E to W, leaving it near Conde, 


re-entering again at Leplaing, and flowing across its 
|W flank from StoN. The 


ender also rises in this 
prov., and flows N. The chief towns are Tournay, 
Arts, Enghein, Mons, and Charleroi. The pop. in 1815 
was 621,767; in 1849, 714,277, of whom 693,538 
were of French or Walloon descent, and 20,739 
Flemish or Dutch. H. is one of the wealthiest dis- 


| tricts of the kingdom, since, besides its agricultural 


riches, it includes an important portion of the coal- 
district of Belgium—that is to say, the western 
basin, in which the chief industrial establishments 
lie, in the neighbourhood of the strongly-fortified 
city of Mons. The most wealthy portion of the prov. 
is traversed by the railroad between Brussels and 
Paris; and it is also intersected by railroads for the 
conveyance of the coal. There is a public line from 
Mons to Charleroi; also one from Mons to ere 
another to Mariemont, and some smaller lines exclu- 
sively devoted to the transport of coal. In the por- 
tions of the proy. which adjoin Flanders, the mode 
of cultivation approximates to that practised in these 
provinces. What is called /a petite culture,—very 
small farms, cultivated by, or under the eye of, the 
— owner,—prevails in these parts; but in the 
and SW districts there are larger farms, cultivated 
with more capital and enterprise. In the Nand N 
districts of this prov., a characteristic that strikes the 
eye is the extraordinary neatness and cleanliness of 
the houses, not merely in the towns, but also in the 
small villages and the isolated farm-dwellings. You 
pass for miles amon . 
well-ordered pop. The soil, which is very fertile 
favours the cultivation of almost every kind of pro- 
duce, but more especially of wheat. Still, notwith- 


standing the natural fecundity of the soil, and the” 
| comparative intelligence of the proprietors, the result 







obtained are not equal to those which would follos 
from more rational and scientific methods of agri¢ 


these external evidences of a E 





| the coast of the prov. of Kwan-tung, between the 
parallels of 18° and 20° N. It is 165 m. in length, 
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ture. This arises mainly from the indifference of the 
cultivators to the fundamental necessities of good 
farming—drainage, irrigation, &c. Nevertheless, it 
should be said that this prov. is only comparatively 
in arrear of the general 
number of proprietors in H. is 137,276. Of proper- 
ties with annual value from 10 to 25 f, there are 
30,408: from 1.000 f. to 1,500 f., 1,579; from 3,000 
f. to 4,000 f., 852; from 8,000 f. to 10,000 f., 80; from 
15,000 f. to 20,000 £., 38; from 35,000 f. to 50,000 f., 
9; from 50,000 f. to 70,000 f., 3; from 70,000 f. to 
100,000 f., 3, and there are two proprietors ranking 


above 100,000 f. (Morning Chronicle.] Hemp, lint, | 


and colza, are extensively grown. There are 55 coal 
mines wrought in this prov.; iron, zinc, and marble 
are also wrought. In 1889 the number of steam- 
engines at work in H, was 532, equivalent to a ae 
of 18,389 horses. Of these, 344 — 14,319 horse- 

wer were employed in the coal-mines. The prov. 
is represented by 7 senators; and returns 15 repre- 
sentatives, who were elected in 1840 by 5,204 elec- 
tors. The number of schools in 1839 was 850, wit! 
68,177 pupils—The prov. is divided into the 3 judi- 
cial arrondissements of Mons, Tournay, and Charle- 


roi; and in 1841 was subdivided into 29 cantons and 


424 communes. 

HAINAULT FOREST. See Errixe. 

HAINAUT. See Haryacvcr. 

HAINBURG. See Harmevre. 

HAINE, a river of Belgium and France, which 
rises at Carniéres in Hainault, and falls into the 
Scheldt at Condé, in the French dep. of Nord, after 
a course of 46 m., in which it passes Mons, St.- 
Ghislain, and Pommerceul, Its principal affluents 
are the Trouille and the Hounelle. It is navigable 
by means of sluices from Mons to Condé. 

HAINE-ST.-PAUL, a village of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, cant. of Reeulx, Pop.325.  _ 

HAINE-ST.-PIERRE, a village of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainault, on the r, bank of the Haine, 
12m. W of Charlerm. Pop. 1,046. ‘There is an im- 
portant establishment for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements here under government patronage, 

HAINERSREUTH, a small town of Bavaria, in 
Franconia, 4 m. SE of Culmbach. 

HAINEWALDE, a village of Saxony, in the 
circle of Bautzen, near the Elbe, Pop. 2,571. 

HAINFELDEN, a small town of Lower Austria, 
in the circle and 16 m. SSE of Polten. and 23 m. 
SW of Vienna, on the Ramsau. Pop. 721. It has 
manufactories of cutlery and timber-ware. 

HAINFORD, a parish of Norfolk, 7 m. N of 
Norwich. Area 1,600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 605; 
in 1841, 570, 

HAINGEN, a large village of Wurtemberg, on 
the Lanter, 24 m. WSW of Ulm. 

HLAINICHEN, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
and 40 m. SE of Leipsic. Pop. 5,580. Woollens 
and cottons are extensively woven here. 

HALNS, a township in Centre co., in Pennsylva- 
nia, U. S., 19 m. E of Bellefonte. Pop. 2,002. _ 

HAINSPACH, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Leitmeritz, 12 m. N of Kamnitz. Pop. 419. 

HAIRONVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Meuse, 6 m, SSW of Bar-le-Duc. Pop. 556. 

HAI-TAN, an island-group of China, in the strait 
of Formosa. ‘The principal island is well-imhabited; 
those that age situated at a considerable distance 
out to sea are exceedingly sterile, but nevertheless 
inhebited by industrious farmers and fishermen. 
These, as well as the islands around the entrance of 
the Min river, are tolerably well known; but the 
whole chain that stretches thence to Fah-ning-fu, 
and the frontiers of Che-keang, has scarcely ever 
been visited. 
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HAI-TCHU-KAYAN, a town of China, in the 
prov. of Hing-king, on the |. bank of the Ossuri. 30 
-m. above the confluence of that river with the Amur, 
lin N lat. 47° 59’. 

HAITERBACH, a town of Wurtemberg, in the 
Schwarzwald circle, on the Nagold, 30 m. SW of 
Stuttgard. Pop. 1,827. 

HAITI. See Hayrt. 

HAI-TIEN, a town of China, in the prov, of Chih- 
le, 27 m. E of Pekin. . 

HAI-YANG-SO, a fortified village of China, on 
the SE coast of the prov. of Shan-tung. 

HAJAMARI, one of the six mouths of the In- 
dus, branching off from the main stream at a point 
22 m. direct distance from the sea, and flowing in a 
very winding course WSW. It has only 74 ft. of 
water on its bar at high tide, but has 12 ft. within 
as far as Bander-Vikker, and is upon the whole the 
most navigable of all the deltoid branches of the 
Indus. 

HAJDUCHEN STADTE, See Harpucss. 

HAJI. See Hapa, 

HAJI-ABAD, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
Kirman, 40 m. W of Gombrun, 

HAJICHURM, a village of N. India, on the 
Punjab, on the road from Multan to Ferozepur, in 
N lat. 30° 41”, 

HAJIGUNGE, a town of Bengal, on the r. bank 
of the Ganges, 36 m. WSW of Dacca. 

HAJIPUR, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bahar, on the E side of the Ganges, and between 
the 25th and 26th parallels of N lat. It is a fertile 
and well-cultivated district, and produces a quantity 
of opium and saltpetre. A. nomber of horses are 
bred in this district; and at a place called Hurryhur 
there is an annual fair for the sale of these animals, 
the breed of which has been much improved since 
the introduction of English stallions into the coun- 
try. —The capital, of the same name, is situated on 
the NE bank of the Ganges, at its confluence with 
the Gunduck. It was founded about the year 1350, 
by the second independent Mahommedan king of 
Bengal; and was for a long time the residence of 
the governor of the district. In 1574 it was taken 
by the troops of the emperor Akbar, after a gallant 
resistance, since which period the fortifications have 
been neglected, and are fallen to decay; but the 
town continues to flourish. 

HAJOS, a small town of Hungary, in the palati- 
nate of Pest, 11 m. 5 by E of Calvesa, and 74 m. 5 
of Pest. It is inhabited by Germans. 

HAKARI, a mountain-district in the centre of 
Kurdistan, inhabited by about 50,000 Nestorian fa- 
milies, who are divided into several independent 
tribes, each under its own melik. Its cap. 1s Jula- 
merk. 

HAKEL, a town of Yemen, in Arabia, 40 m, 
SSE of Abu-Arish. 

HAKELSDORF, a small town of Bohemia, 18 
m. NNE of Gitschin, 

HAKERSAY, one of the small Hebrides, lying 
between Barray and South Uist. 

.R, a small river of Kurdistan, with a town 
of the same name on its banks. Ir falls into the Zab. 

HAKIN, a small port in the p. of Hubberston, 
Pembrokeshire, 2m. WSW of Milford. 

HAKLOFEN, a small town of Bohemia, 5 m. 
NW of Budweis. 

HAKLUYT (Care), the NW extremity of Spitz- 
bergen, in N lat. 79° 47°. 
| HAKSVIK, a small town of Sweden, in W. 
Gothland, 30 m. S of Ulrichshamn. | 

HAL. See Haure. 

HALA MOUNTAINS, an extensive mountain- 
chain in Beluchistan running N and §, between the. . 
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meridians of 67° and 68°, from the Tukatu to Cape 
Monze. It forms the great E buttress of the highlands 
of Kelat, and is intersected by the Bolan and the 
Mula passes. ‘The chain is sometimes known as the 
Brauvic Mounrarys; and is more partienlarly de- 
scribed under that name in the article BeLucutstan. 

HALABL, one of the Curia-Muria islands, in the 
Arabian sea, at the entrance of the bay of Curia- 
Muria, on the Hadramaut coast. 

HALA-HOLUN, a town of Chinese Tartary, in 
N lat. 42° 35’. . 

HALAI, a village of Abyssinia, in the state of 
Tigre, 120 m. N of Antelo. Alt. 8,625 ft. above 
sea-level. 

HALAKA, a mountain-ridge of Turkey in Asia, 
in the pash. of Aleppo, between the Orontes and the 
Koik. It runs SW and NE. 

HAL-AL (Ras-EL), a cape on the N coast of 
Barbary, in the territory of Barcah, in N lat. 32° 55’, 


E long. 23° 3’. 

HALAM, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 2 m. 
WNW of Southwell. Area 1,310 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 371; in 1841, 411. 

HALANZY, a village of “ing eo in the prov. 
and 21m. SW of Luxemburg. Pop. 1,480. 

HALASZ, a large town of Hungary, in Little Ku- 
mania, on a lake of the same name, 18 m. W of 
Hajos. It has 1,300 houses, with 11,428 mhabitants, 
partly Catholics, partly Calvinists. Like many other 
towns in this country, it is composed of an assem- 
blage of cottages, with few buildings of consequence. 
It conducts an active trade in cattle. 

HALASZI, a village of Hungary, in the com. of 
Weiselburg, 21 m. NW of Raab. 

HALBAU, a small town of Prussia, in Upper 
Lusatia, 9m. SSW of Sagan. Pop. 650. 

HALBENDORF, a small town of Prussian Sile- 
sia, 1 m. SW of Grotkau. 

HALBERSDORF, «a small town of Bavaria, in 
Franconia, 5m. WNW of Barg-Eberach. 

HALBERSTADT, a principality of Prussian Sax- 
ony, formerly an independent bishopric, now part of 
the reg. of Magdeburg. Its territorial extent is 580 
sq. m., and its pop. nearly 100,000. It is level, ex- 
cept on the 8, where it is intersected by a part of the 
Hartz mountains. It is watered by several rivers of 
secondary magnitude, such as the Bode, the Aller, 
and the Holzemme. It is sufficiently fertile to ex- 
pot some corn, and produces flax in great quantity. 
Che bishopric of H., founded in 814, was secularized 
by the treaty of Westphalia, along with Magdeburg, 
and given to Prussia. The inhabitants are chiefly 


Lutherans.—lIts capital, of the same name, is situated | | 
| N lat. 31° 37’, E long. 25° 54’. 


in a fertile country, on the Holzemme, on the great 
road from Brunswick to Leipzig, 28 m. SW of Mag- 
deburg, in N lat. 51° 53’ 55”, at an alt. of 884 ft. 
above sea-level. It is a place of great antiquity, 
built chiefly in the Gothic style, and of conaiiiewnbis 
size, containing 17,500 inhabitants. It was formerly 
a bishop’s see, and had, besides the cathedral, 3 col- 
legiate chapters; but all these have been suppressed. 
The Catholics have, however, 3 churches, and 2 mo- 
nasteries; the Lutherans have 5 churches. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, the Jewish 
synagogue, and the ancient palace, now converted 


into the town-house. There are several public estab- | 


lishments worthy of notice, such as the cathedral 
school, with a library of 8,000 vols.; a cabinet of na- 
tural history, with a collection of instruments; a 
seminary for schoolmasters; the orphan-house, and 
house-of-correction. In 1784 literary society was 






| bridge, on the river Avon. 
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HALBERTON, a parish of Devonshire, 3 m. E 
of Tiverton. Area 5,960acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,636; 
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in 1841, 1,739. 


HALDEN (Hien), a parish of Kent, 34 m. NE by 
N of Tenterden. Area 3,340 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
649; im 1841, 683. 

HALDENBY, a township in the p. of Adlingfleet, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 8m. SE of Howden. Area 1,490 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 75. 

HALDENSLEBEN (New), asmall town of Prus- 
sia, in the duchy of Magdeburg, on the Ohre, 14 m, 
NW of Magdeburg. Pop. in 1846, 4,700. It has 
manufactories of woollens, leather, glass, and vitriol, 
—Otp H. is av. in the neighbourhood, on the Bever. 


| Pop. 1,749. 


HALDENSTEI, a village of the Swiss cant. of 
the Grisons, situated on the Rhine, at the foot of the 
Galanda, 14 m. W of Coire. 

HALDENWANG, a large village of Bavaria, in 
the district and 6m. N of Kempten. Pop. 1,600, © 
HALDIMAND, a county and township in the 
Niagara district of Upper Canada. Pop. of co. in 
1848, 12,719. It is divided into 9 townships. Pop. 


of township in 1842, 2,826. 


HALDON HILL, a mountainous ridge of Devon- 
shire, 4 m. from Exeter, extending from NW to SE 
nearly 7 m., with a breadth of 2} m. 

HALE, a township in the p. of Bowden, in Che- 
shire, 2 m. SE of Altringham. Area 3,540 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 945; m 1641, 974.—Also a parish in 
Cumberland, 24 m. SE of Egremont. Area 3,220 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 272; in 1841, 305.—Also a 
chapelry in the p. of Childwall, co.-palatine of Lan- 
caster, 63 m. 5 of Prescot, on the N bank of the 
Mersey. Area 1,410 acres. Pop. in 1831, 572; in 
1841, 645.—Also a parish in the New Forest division 
of the co. of Southampton, 34 m. NNE of Fording- 
p Area 1,210 acres, Pop. 
in 1831, 203; in 1841, 209. 

HALE (Gr#s?)}, a parish in Lincolnshire, 8 m. 
NNE of Felkingham. Area 5,110 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 966; in IS4E, 1,003. 

HALE (Eetrri}, a township in the above p., 1 m. 
5S of Great H. Area 2,480 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
299; in 1841, 281. 

HALEB. See ALerro. 

HALEBI, or Zevesr, an ancient and deserted 
town of Turkey in Asia, in the pash. of Aleppo, 26 
m. W of Deir, on the slope of a hill rising from the 
r. bank of the Euphrates. It is fortified with walls 
and towers, and contains many well-preserved re- 
mains. 

HALEM (Et), a cape on the coast of Tripoli, in 


HALES, a parish in Norfolk, 44m. NW of Bec- 
cles. Area 1,120 acres. Pop. in 1831, 314; in 1841, 
302.—Also a township in the p. of Drayton-in-Hales, 


| Stafford, 24 m. E of Market-Drayton. 


HALES-OWEN, a market-town and parish in 
the co. of Salop, 22 m. NNE of Worcester, in a val- 
ley watered by the river Stour, and intersected by 


the Dudley extension canal, on the E side of the 


town of Hales-Owen, which here rons through Lapal 
tunnel, 3,776 yds. in length, and terminates in the 
Worcester and Birmingham canal. The p. includes 
the chapelry of Cradley, and the hamlets of Luttley 
and Warley-Wigorn. Area 11,290 acres. Pop. in 


1801, 9,308; in 1831, 11,839; in 1841, 17,376. It is 
celebrated as the birth-place of the poet Shenstone, 
| whose paternal estate, the Leasowes, has been justl/ 
praised for its natural beauty, as well as for the tast2 
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established here, from which several publications 
have emanated. The town has some manufactories 


and elegance with which the grounds were laid out | 


os s | 


in landscape-gardening by the proprietor. 
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ley on the banks of the river Blyth, which is navigable 
for small craft to the town. 
great antiquity, and chiefly consists of one principal 
street about a $m. long. It is one of the polling- 
places for the E division of the co. Its principal 
trade is in corn, malt, lime, and hemp. Area of p. 
1,070 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,473; in 1841, 2,652. 

HALE-WESTON, a parish in the co. of Hunting- 
don, 2m. NW of St. Neot’s, on the 5 bank of the 
river Kym. Area 1,860 acres. Pop. in 1831, 346; 
in 1841, 397. 

HALETA, a town of Farsistan, in Persia, on the 
coast of the Persian gulf, 10 m, SSE of Bushire. 

HALEWOOD, a village and township of Lanca- 
shire, in the p. of Childwall, on the Mersey, 4 m. 5 
of Prescott. Pop. 1,101. ; 

HALFA (Want), a district on the Nile, between 


Wadi Nuba on the N, and the Batn-el-Hadjar on 


the S, in N Jat. 21° 52 50”, E long. 31° 27°19”. It 


is the last habitable place to which the Nubian boats | 
| together with the abundant supply of fuel, and the _ 
rapid descent of its numerous brooks, so important 


ascend, and some trade is carried on here with As- 
suan, in dates, and in nitre, which is collected 3 days’ 
journey hence in the Western desert. | 

HALFAIA, or Hatray, a large and pleasant 
town in Sennaar, on the E bank of the Nile, 160 m. 
SSW of Sennaar, 14 m. above Khartum. It gives 
name to the adjacent district. 

HALF-CASTLE BAY, a bay on the 5 coast of 
the island of St. Christopher, 2 m. W of Basseterre. 


HALF-HYDE BAY, a bay on the W coast of 


Antigua, 2 m. 5 of Reed point. 

HALFINDEN, a river of the state of Vermont, 
oye which runs into Lake Champlain in N lat. 

HALF-MOON, a township of Saratoga co., in 
the state of New York, U. S., on the 1. bank of the 
Mohawk, 15 m. N of Albany. Pop. 2,631.—Also a 
township in Centre co., Pennsylvania, 90 m. NW 6f 
Harrisburg. Pop. 1,406. 

HALF-MOON BAY, a bay on the W coast of 
Jamaica, 2.m. N of Orange bay.—Also a bay on the 
N coast of St. Christopher, 2m. SE of Ragged point. 

HALF-MOON RT, a fort of the island of 
Barbadoes, 2 m. N of Bpeisies town. 

HALF-MOON KEY, 


Also a small island in the bay of Honduras, in N 
lat. 17° 12’ 30", W long. 87° 27°10". It has a light- 
house on its E end.—<Also a small island im the bay 
of Honduras, near the E coast of Guanajo, in N lat. 
16° 30’. 

HALFORD, a parish in Warwick, 3 m. N of 
Shipston-on-Stour. Area 1,010 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 315; in 1841, 425. 

HALF-PORT BAY, a slight indentation of the 
coast of Long Reach, in Magelhaen’s strait, in 5 lat. 
53° 11’ 36”, W long. 73° 14°57”. It affords well- 
sheltered anchorage. — . 

HALF-WAY COVE, an islet on the NE side of 
Speedwell island, in the Falkland group. 

HALF-WAY ISLAND, a small island of the 5. 
Pacific, in Torres strait, in S lat. 10° 8’, about 1 m. 
in circumf., and surrounded with coral reefs. . 

HALGHTON, a township in the p. of Hanmer, in 
Flintshire, 4m. NE of Flint. Pop. m 1831, 491; in 
1841, 521. 7 

HALT, a town of Arabia, in the Hedjaz, 180 m. 
SSE of Mecca. 

HALIBUT HEAD, a round mountain, the 5 
extremity of the peninsula of Alashka, on the W 
coast of N. America, in N lat. 54° 27’. 

HALIBUT ISLAND, an island,in the N. Pacific, 
about 40 m. distant from the S shore of the penin- 
sula of Alashka, in N lat. 55°. It is low and barren, 
and about 7 or 8 leagues in circuit. 
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e town is a place of | 


a small island near the 5 
coast of Jamaica, 5 m. ENE of Portland point.— | 
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HALICZ, or Gavirscn, a town of Austrian Gal- 
licia, on the r. bank of the Dniester, 60 m. SSE of 
Lemberg. Pop. 1,760. 

HALIFAX, a parish, township, and parliamen- 
tary borough in the wapentake of Morley, W. R. of 
Yorkshire.—The p. is one of the largest and most 
populous in England. It is larger than the whole 
co. of Rutland, and comprises 19 townships; namely, 
Barkisland, Erringden, Fixby, Halifax, Hipperholme 
with Brig-honse, Langfield, Midgley, Norland, Oyen- 
den, North Owram, South Owram, Rishworth, Shelf, 
Skircoat, Soyland, Stainland, Stansfield, Wads- 
worth, and Warley; with the chapelrics of Elland 
with Greetland, Heptonstall, Rastrick, and Sowerby. 
From the boundary of Lancashire to the valley 
which separates the townships of Halifax and Oven- 
den from N. Owram, the whole basis of the parish 
is gritstone. Immediately to the E of this valley, 
argillaceous strata, with their general concomitants 
stone and iron, once more appear; and to this cause, 


in manufacture before the introduction of the steam- 
engine, the p. of Halifax is greatly indebted for its 
wealth and pop. The land in the vicinity of the 
town of H. is naturally sterile and unproductive: it 
is, however, in a good state of cultivation; and this 
township, more perhaps than any other in the coun- 


| try, serves to prove how completely the wealth and 


industry of man can triumph over the most stubborn 
indispositions of nature.” (Baines.] The p. is 17 
m. in length; and averages 11m. in breadth. Area 
75,740 acres. Pop. in 1801, 57,526; in 1831, 109,899; 
in 1841, 130,745. Area of the township 990 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 8,886; in 1831, 15,382; in 1841, 19,881. 

The town is situated on the W declivity of a gentle 
eminence; but being surrounded by hills of consider- 
able elevation, it appears, on approaching it, to stand 
in a deep valley. The mixture of brick and stone 
buildings in the town forms a variegated picture; 
and the numerous small enclosures surrounded with 
stone walls, in the valleys and on the declivities of 
the hills, resemble an assemblage of gardens; but 


the landscape is almost entirely destitute of hedges 


and wood. The town is about # m. in length from 
E to W; but its breadth is narrow and irregular. 
It coatains many handsome buildings, the principal 
of which, besides the churches and chapels, are the 


cloth or piece hall, the assembly-rooms, and a thea- 
‘tre. The church, near the SE end of the town, is a 


large edifice in the pointed style. Its length is 192 
ft.; breadth, within the walls, 60 ft. There are here 
a literary and philosophical society, a mechanics’ in- 
stitution, a horticultural and floral society, &c.—The 
fidelity of Halifax to the parliamentary cause was 
rewarded by the privilege of sending members to the 
house of commons, both under the parliament and 
the protectorate. This privilege was withdrawn at 
the Restoration; and the town continued without 
representatives till the provisions of the reform bill 
entitled it to return 2 members. The parl. boun- 
dary includes the whole township of Halifax, to- 
gether with small parts of those of N. and 8. 
Owram; and had a pop. in 1841 of 26,694. The 
number of electors registered for 1837 was 970; 
in 1848, 1,014.—Situated in the vicinity of the ee 
wool-districts of Yorkshire, and in the midst of ex- 
cellent water-power, the parish of H. presented ad- 
vantages for a seat of extensive manufacture too 
obvious to escape notice; but at what time or from 
what place this branch of manufacture was intro- 


duced here is uncertain. There are some notices of 


cloth being woven at H. so early as 1414; but it 
must have been very inconsiderable, as, in 1443, the 
site was only occupied by a village of thirteen houses. 
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VIL, however, many Flemish 
manufacturers settled here; and the influence which | 
they had on the prosperity of H. is indicated by the 
fact that, in 1540, the number of houses had in- 
creased to 520. In 1764 the p. was found to con- 
tain 8,244 families, which, on the calculation of 5 

rsons to a family, would indicate a pop. of 41,220 
inhabitants. During the latter part of the 18th, and 
beginning of the 19th cent., its pop. rapidly in- 
creased; and its prosperity having been sustained 
on the adaptation of the steam-engine to manufac- 
tures, by its vicinity to an abundant supply of coal, 
and the facilities of transport afforded by the Calder 
navigation,—which passes quite through the p., and 
within 14 m. of the town of H., joining the Rochdale 
and the Duke of Bridgewater's canal near Sowerby- 
bridge, thus opening to this manufacturing district a 
communication by water both with the E and W 
coasts,—it has become one of the principal seats of 
manufacture, especially of cloth, in England. Its 


——-- 





increased to an incalculable extent, by the Manches- 
ter and York railway, which intersects the p., pass- 
ing within a mile of the town, and opening up an 
unlimited field of commercial intercourse throughout 
the whole country.—The articles chiefly manufac- 
tured in the woollen trade are shalloons, camlets, 
taminets, duroys, everlastings, calimancoes, moreens, 
shags, serges, baizes, coatings, and carpets, with nar-— 
row and broad cloths, and kerseymeres both for do- 
mestic use and for the army. Upwards of 10,000 
pieces of shalloon are said to have been annually 
made in this p. several years ago: considerable quan- 
tities, of a scarlet colour, and chiefly used for tur- 
bans, &c., are sent to Turkey and the Levant. The 
various processes of carding, spinning, weaving, dress- 
ing, and dyeing the several kinds of cloth, and other 
articles of commerce, are all extensively carried on 


within the p. Excellent wool and cotton cards are |, 


also manufactured. In 1838 there were 80 worsted 
and 63 woollen mills in this p., besides 71 cotton 
and 7 silk mills. Collectively they employed 13,579 
hands. There are also numerons fay pa wea- 
vers. A weekly market is held on Saturdays, chiefly 
for the sale of. woollen cloth. The cloth or piece 
hall was erected by the manufacturers for the con- 
venience of trade, at an expense of £12,000. - It is 
a handsome quadrangular edifice of freestone, situ- 
ated in the lower part of the town, and occupying a 


space of 10,000 yds. This structure contains 315 


separate rooms. 


HALIFAX, a county in the E part of Nova Sco- | 


Halifax, the capital, and the town- 


tia, gry 
jonderry, Truro, Onslow, Colchester, 


ships of Lon 


Lawrence, Southampton, Canso, and Tinmouth. It | 


has numerous bays and rivers, which render it easily 
accessible from the sea. The neighbourhood to the 
W of the cap. presents the most forbidding aspect 
on the whole coast. Here immense masses of granite 
with every feature rounded-off as by the continued 
action of water, bound the coast, and form the un- 
broken face of entire hills. The coast to the E of 
the cap. shows red cliffs of sand and clay, of mode- 
rate alt., alternating with stony beaches, and shallow 
bar-harbours. The woods consist chiefly of the va- 
rious species of fir, of inferior growth and quality, 
interspersed with young birch and alder bushes. 
Hacirax, the capital of the above county and of 


Nova Scotia, is situated on a spacious bay or harbour 
lat. 44° 40°, 


called Chebuctoo, on the SE coast, in 
W long. 63° 40°; 40 m. SW of Traro, 84 m. E of Anna- 


Pop. in 1833, 18,000. The town, which was founded 
under the auspices of the earl of Halifax, in 1749, stands 
on the W side of the harbour, on the declivity of a hill 
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which rises 236 ft. above the level of the sea. It is 
laid out in oblong squares, and the streets are parallel 
and at right angles. The town and suburbs are about 
2 m. in length, and of about the general breadth of } m, 
“ The appearance of H. from the water, or from the 
opposite shore, is prepossessing and peculiar. The 
front of the town is lined with wharfs, alongside of 
which vessels of all sizes, and variously rigged, are 
incessantly discharging or loading their cargoes. 
Warehouses rise over the wharfs, as well as in dif- 
ferent parts of the town; and dwelling-houses and 
public buildings rear their heads over each other as 
they stretch along and up the sides of the hill. The 
spires of different churches; the building above the 
town, in which the town clock is fixed: a rotunda- 
built church; the signal-posts on Citadel-hill (a); the 
different batteries; the variety of style in which the 
houses are built, some of which are painted, white, 
some blue, some red, and some built of brick and 
stone, intermixed with those built of wood; rows of 
trees showing themselves in different parts of the 
town; her majesty’s ships moored opposite the dock- 
yard; the establishments and tall sheers of the latter; 
the merchant-ships under sail, at anchor, or along- 
side the wharfs; the wooded and rocky scenery of 
the background; with the islands, and the small 
pretty town of Dartmouth (D) on the E shore; are all 


| objects which strike most forcibly on the view of a 


stranger when sailing up the harbour. The num- 
ber i hactios Hamden is estimated at about 1,700, 
the public buildings 82, and the population, exclu- 
sive of the army and navy, about 18,000. The 
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houses are very irregularly built, some being one, 
‘some two, some three, and a few four stories high. 
|Handsome stone and brick buildings are built and 


1 many of the 


furnished in the English style; and ms ete 
houses built of wood are more imposing in their ne 


ce, being large, neatly finished, and pain 


white, than the best stone houses. The wooden houses 

polis, and 157 m. SE of St. Ann in New Brunswick. | are finished within, in the same manner as stone, OF 
‘brick houses. [Macgregor.] At the N extremity of 106, 

town is the goverment naval yard (5), a fine establisit 


ment complete in its details, and supplied with sto 
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of every kind for the royal navy.—Dalhonsie college, ; with shelter and safety, The NW arm (A), which 
founded in 1819, on the model of the Piola branches off from the main entrance of the harbour, 
university, is the principal educational establish- | is about 4 m. long, something less than a } m. in 
ment in H—There were 13 newspapers published in | width, with 10 to 20 fath. depth of water, and with 
the town in 1849. safe anchorage. It winds in the rear of the town, 

Trade and commerce.] Tobacco, confectionary, | until within a 4 m. of Bedford basin, forming the 
printing and wrapping paper, hats, and some other | land between it and the harbour into the peninsula 
articles, are manufactured in the neighbourhood of | of Halifax. A small island lies near the mouth of 
H.; and there are several distilleries for the prepara- | the NW arm, within which a chain- was stretched 
tion of spirits from molasses. Bonnets of bleached | across, during the war, to prevent the entrance of 
grass and straw-hats are made in the rural districts | hostile vessels. Near the head lies Melville island, 
in the vicinity. H.may be regarded as the exclusive | connected to the peninsula by a bridge. On this 
commercial capital of all the country included be- | islet are buildings, now get” fast, in which pri- 





































tween Cape Canso, Truro, Cornwalli and Cape | soners of war were lodged.” [.Marcgregor.]—Mail 
Sable. Beyond these limits, its co ge is shared | steamers leave H. weekly for —— the United 
with Pictou on the gulf-shore, and with St. John in | States, Bermuda, and Newfoundland: the latter 
New Brunswick. ‘The principal exports to Great 
Britain and the S of Europe are lumber, that is all 
kinds of timber and wooden materials in a rough 
state, and the produce of the fisheries; these, with 
agricultural produce and provisions, to the W. Indies; 
warehoused goods to the further provs.; and the 
same, together with coal, gypsum, and other mineral 

roductions, to the United States.—The imports are 

ritish manufactures, wines, E. and W. India pro- 
duce, flour, and provisions from the Upper provs. 
The coasting-trade employs a multitude of small 
craft, and consists chiefly in fish, and agricultural and 
mineral produce, in return for all kinds of dry goods 
and supplies. The spring and autumn, or May and 
October, are the most active periods of the year.— 
The old H. currency, represented by the Spanish 
dollar, has given place to a circulation of which 
British coins are the base; and according to which 
16s. represent the pound currency; and £80 sterling 
are equal to £100 currency. See article Nova 
SCOTIA. . 

Harbour.] The harbour of H. has an area of about 
10 sq. m., is open at all seasons, and its navi- 
gation is scarcely ever interrupted by ice. “On a 
small island off Sambro-head (c), on the west side of 
the entrance, stands a lighthouse [in N lat. 44° 26° 
17”, W long. 63° 35’ 16”]; and another light has lately 
been established on Sherbrooke tower, which stands on 
Magher’s beach (d), a spit extending from MacNab’s 
island [in N lat. 44° 36’ 5”, W long. 63° 35’ 40"); 
when this light can be seen, ships are at a safe dis- 
tance from a dangerous shoal called Thrum-cap, and 
may run into the harbour without fear. The bay, 


touching at Sydney in Cape Breton. There is also 
steam-communication between H. and St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, including the intervening ports 
along the W shore; and between H. and Windsor, 
Annapolis, and St. John’s, on the side of the bay of 
Fundy. Lines of stage-coaches run thrice a-week 
from H. to Pictou and Annapolis. The avera 
length of passage from Liverpool to Halifax, by the 
Cunard steamers in 1849, was 11 days, 3 hours; 
from H. to Liverpool, 9 days, 21 hours. From H. to 
Boston, 34- hours; to New York, 55 hours. 


Railroads] <A great tronk-line of communication between 
the British North American provinces, of which H. will be the 
terminus nearest to Great Britain, has been projected; and there 
is now reason to believe will be immediately proceeded with on 
the joint account of the legislatures of New Bronswick, Nora 

Scotia, and Canada. The length of the line from H. to bbe 
| ci Truro, Amberst, Bay-Verte, Shediac, the Miramachi river, 
Bathurst, Dalhousie, and the Metapedia river, will be 635 m.; 
and it will pass t 14,427,000 acres of ungranted land. It 
is proposed that 10 m. th of Crown land along the line shali 
be vested ee ee nee eae 
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is already in existence; and the St. Lawrence and Atlantic rail- 
road, which commences at Longuevil opposite to Montreal, is 
Pp g rapidly towards its termination at Portland; so that 
the of line to be formed for the completion of the plan is 
red considerably, The route generally advocated for the 
new line is round the head of the bay of Fundy to H. in connec- 
tion with an American line through Portland, Calais, &e. The 
whole length of the proposed line, from the Kennebec river to HL, 
is474m. It is proposed to build it in separate sections, all parts 
of the work being kept in subordination to one general plan, so 
that an unbroken line shall connect H., or whatever eastern port 
is adopted, with all the railways of Canada and the United States. 
These sections will be as follows:— 


a ee 


Pee 


from which the entrance of the harbour leads, is From Waterville to Bangor, =. 5 55 miles. 
formed between Sambro-head (c) and Devil’sisland(e). | v en ayy ge p= ‘ ; ; os 
There are four islands still farther in; on the small- * St John to Bay ws ale eee 
est of these, which is nearly opposite the town, there , Bay Verte to Halifax, : 124 i | 
are batteries strongly mounted, and several other . 


Total, . “ . 474 } 


The committee appointed to manage the Portland convention 
justly observe that such a line of railway extended from New 
York and Montreal to a point of connexion in Maine, and thence 
to H., would undoubtedly prove the most popular and most fre- 
quented highway for all travellers between Europe and America, 
and a great thoroug both for the old and new world. One 
great central line for European communication once laid down, 
into which the various branch-lines could enter on either side as 
required, connected also by lines of railway with Montreal and 
Quebec, would secure a system of railways surpassing in value 
and importance any that has yet been proposed. In detail: 


fortifications command the harbour. The passage to 
the harbour on the W side of MacNab’s island (//), is 
that for large ships; the other, on the east, has only 
water for schooners. ‘There is sufficient water for 
ships of war between MacNab’s island and George's 
island. 'The main channel is guarded by York 
redoubt, Sherbrooke tower, and several other bat- 
teries. The E passage is defended by a strongly- 
built stone fort, called East battery. Carrol’s or Mac- 
namara’s island (q) is fertile, with picturesque clumps 
of wood growing on it. MacNab’s island, contaising 
about 1,000 acres of good land, is under partial eul- 
tivation; and prettily wooded.” The breadth of the 
harbour opposite the town, where vessels usually 
anchor, a aes of 1m. About a mile above 
the upy maker t ‘town, it contracts to less than a 
4m., but again widens into a “splendid sheet of water, 
called Beto won | basin () ne surrounding ey 
which, although not highly romantic, is agreeably 
varied, and beautifully picturesque. ‘This basin forms 
a harbour, in which a thousand ships can anchor. 


and by steam to Holyhead; whence the Menal strait ts crossed 
by the Britannia tubular bridge; and so to London or Liverpool, 
or any part of Great Britain or the continent of Europe. 
Climate.| The climate of H. is considered healthy, 
but the place is tne visited by thick dense 
fogs in summer; and a difference of 62° of temp. has 
been known to occur within 24 hours. The follow-— 
ing table will convey an idea of its sudden rises and 
depressions: 5 Bp. 
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the co. of York. The centre of the pop. is the town 


January, 47° 20° 2° of Sheffield, which is seated in the fork of the Don 
seep ss oa 8 and the Sheaf, but which has now extended itself 
in evi 40) 8 beyond those streams and in all directions into the 
May, = 60 40 20 adjacent townships. Yet the remote parts of H: are 
re e 4 ae but thinly peopled. ‘The great tract of Upper Hal- 
re on 70 55 lam, called Fulwood, retains something of its pris- 
September, 79 51 48 tine forest character; ahd Bradfield, which in extent 
October, — : . 68 ol a0 is more than half of H., lying between the Kireling 
cided ad se 2 oe z }and the Don, and extending to the hills which sepa= 





rate the cos. of York and Derby, has for the most 
part been only lately redeemed from its unenclosed 
state. ‘These, together with lands of the same char- 
acter in Peniston, aud in the Derbyshire ps. of Dron- 
field, Hathersedge, Castleton, Hope, and Glossop, 
form what are called ‘the moors,’ the great scene of 
| grouse-shooting in this part of the country: One 
common character pervades these lands, The str 
face is covered with grass, heath, fern, and similar 
plants, among which lurk the bilberry, cowberry, and 
cranberry. 
HALLAND. See Hatmsrap. 
HALLANDS-WCDERO, an island on the W 


HALIFAX BAY, a large bay on the NE coast 
of New Holland, between the parallels of 18° 36’ 
and 19° 10’ S. 

HALKIRKE, a parish of Caithness; towards the 
centre of the co. Area 80 sq.m: The soil is in 
general good, and the surface flat, diversified by sev- 
eral gently rising grounds. Pop. in 1831, 2,847; in 
1841, 1,963. : 

_HALL, or Scnwasiscu Hatt, a fortified town of 
Wurtemberg, the capital of the circle of the Jaxt, 
situated in a hilly but beautiful district on the Kocher, 
35 m. NE of Stuttgard, at an alt. of 890 ft. above 
sea-level, in N lat. 49° 6’, The town-house, the aca- | coast of Sweden, in the Cattegat, in N lat. 56° 26’ 56". 
demy, and the church of St. Michael, are the public} HALLAOUYEH, a village of Nubia, in the dis- 
buildings most worthy of notice. Pop., in uding | trict and 50 m. NNE of Shendy, near the r. bank of 
that of its two pices in 1845, 6,489, chiefly Lu- | the Nile. 
therans. The town has soap-works and sugar-re- HALLAR, or Hautiar, a district of Hindostan, 
fineries; and conducts a large trade in cattle, hogs, | in the Guicowar’s portion of the Gujerat territory, 
arid salt, having brine springs in its vicinity, which | comprising the NW part of the peninsula of Gujerat, 
produce annually from 80,000 to 90,000 cwt. of salt. | and bounded on the W by the Indian ocean, and on 
The brine yields about 30 per cent., and the salt is of | the N by the gulf of Catch. It has a generally light 
good quality, though not equal to that of some other | soil, producing grain and cotton. Its principal ras 
works inGermany. Here was concluded, in 1610, a | jahships are Noanagor, Ruicote, and Gundol. 
famous convention or union of the Protestant princes HALLAREN, a lake of Sweden, in the laen of 
in the empire.—Also a small town of Sweden, 23 m. Vesteras, 30 m. NW of Upsala. 

NE of Stockholm.—Also a small town of Upper} HALLATON, a parish and market-town in the 
Austria, in the Traun circle, 8 m. WSW of Steyr. | co. of Leicester, 7 m. NNE of Market-Harborough, 

HALL, a county in the NE part of Georgia, U.S. | on a branch of the river Welland. Area 2,360 acres. 
Area 525 sq.m. Pop, 7,875. Pop. in 1831, 653; in 1841, 637. 

_ HALL’S GROUP (Sim James), a cluster of small] HALLAU (Uprer and Lower), two villages of 
sore) ote the coast of Corea, in N lat. $7° 45’, E | the Swiss cant. of Schaffhausen, district of Neukirch, 

a ee | The latter, 7 m. W of Schaffhausen, is a populous 

: ALL'S ISLAND, or Marana, one of the Kings- | place, and has a considerable traffic in b's and 
mill group, in the Pacific, in N lat. 46° 45’, E long. | wine. It has mineral springs and baths. 

173 4. It is 9 m. in length from NE to SW, and 6 |} HALLE, or Hatier-an-pER-SaaLe; a town of 
m. in width, atid is of coral formation. Prussian Saxony, in the reg. of Merseburg, situated 

HALL’S KEY, a small island in the bay of Hon- | on both sides of the Saale, in N lat, 51° 29’ 5”, 22 
duras, in N lat. 16° 10. |m. SE of Eisleben, 56 m. 8 by E of Magdeburg, and 

HALLA, a town of Sinde, 35 m. NW of Hydera- | 290 m. NW of Leipzig. It is built in the form of an 
bad. It has long been noted for its excellent earth- irregular square, and has several suburbs, of which 
enware, made of clay taken from the bed of the In- two, Glaucha and Neumarkt, are, strictly speaking, 
dus, and its manufacture of the national Sindian separate towns, being governed by their own magis- 
cap. The land around is highly impregnated with | trates. Its total pop., including these suburbs, 
salt; cultivation is chiefly contined to the old bed of | amounted in 1846 to nearly 30,000. H. contains 
the Indus. sas ~gie's several buildings, which, if not splendid, are remark- 

HALLABYD, a town of Hindostan, in the subah | able, such as the Red tower which rises to a height 
of Patana, 75 m. NW of Seringapatam. of 260 ft., the church of St. Ulrick, the church of St. 
_ HALLADALE, a river of Sutherland, which has | Mary, and the hotel de ville, which contains the 
its rise at the base of the Ben-Griam mountains, in hospital. Of its castle, called Moritzburg, only one 
the p. of Kildonan; runs N; and, after a course of 20 wing now remains, and it is used as a Calvinist 
m., falls into the Pentland frith at Bighouse-bay, 5 | church. The Lutherans have here 7 parish-churches; |, 
; or6m. SE of Strathy-head. It runs with a Sp and the Jews a synagogue. H. has manufactories | 
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hardware; but the principal is that of starch. 
valley between the town and the Saale is an 
ancient salt spring, of which the annual produce 1s 
4,000 tons; on the other side of the river is another, 
wrought for account of government, which produces 
nearly 12,000 tons. Pit coal is found in the neighbour- 
hood, but is used only in the salt-works.—H. 1s in- 
| debted for its chief celebrity to its literary institutions | 
A military academy of ancient date was converted bY ..}}. 
the elector of Saxony, in 1699, into a universityy, |) 
which has always maintained a high literary reputa-»~}} 


stream, which is swelled the tribute of ot F gloves, ! <i ilk; lea tton 
streams from the nelghbomine mountains. The tide an is Baty Sesser pola arene 
| tows about 2 m. up the river. In @ 
HALLAM (Urprer and Netner), two townships 
: in the W. R. of Yorkshire, p. and about 3 m. from 
Sheffield. Pop. of Nether H. in 1841, 7,275; of Up- 
per H. 1,401. . 

HALLAM (West), a parish of Derbyshire, 8 
NE of Derby. Area 1,620 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
710; in 1841, 677. : 

HALLAMSHIRE, a district composed of the two 
parishes of Sheffield and Ecclestield, in the W. R. of 
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tion, and had that of Wittemberg united to it in 
1815. It was attended in 1826 by 1,119 students; in 
4844 by 721. 
entific institutions, belonging to the university, or 
connected with it, viz., a botanical garden, theologi- 
eal and philological seminaries, a normal school, a 
school of midwifery, a medical and surgical clinical 
institute, an anatomical theatre, and an observatory. 
In the suburb of Glaucha is the celebrated orphan- 
hospital, founded in 1695, and Canstein’s establish- 
ment for printing the Scriptures, erected in 1712. 
There are two public libraries,—that of the univer- 
sity, and that of the town. Among the lesser estab- 
lishments is a cabinet of natural history, and a school 
of architecture and arts. Different journals and pe- 
riodical papers are published at this place. H. was 
the birth-place of a number of men of eminence in 
different branches; among others, F. Hoffmann, Mi- 
chaelis, Nemeyer, and Handel.—H. was the scene of 
an obstinate conflict on 17th October 1806, three 
days after the battle of Jena. A Prussian corps, 
advancing under Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg to 


join the main army, instead of retreating on the news 


of the battle, unfortunately hazarded a contest with 
a superior force, and added to the vast number of 
prisoners which were made on that disastrous occa- 
sion. Itis on the line of railway from Magdeburg 
to Weimar; and at the junction of the Leipzig line 
with it. By these lines it is 53} m. from Magde- 
burg; 213 m. from Kothen; and 194 m. from Leipzig. 

HALLE, or Hat, 2 small unfortified town of 
Belgium, in the prov. of S$. Brabant, 10 m. SW of 
Brussels. It has soap-works, tanneries, and sugar- 
yefineries; but is chiefly celebrated for its delicate 
wood-work and turnery. Pop. 6,219. 

HALLE, a small town of Prussian Westphalia, in 
the co. of Ravensberg, 6 m. NW of Bielefeld. Also 
a village of Belgium, in the prov. of S. Brabant, cant. 
of Schilde.. Pop. 610. 

HALLE-BOYENHOVEN, a commune and. vil- 
lage of Belgium, in the prov. of 8. Brabant, cant. of 
Leau. Pop. 1,084. 

HALLEIN, a town of Austria, in the duchy of 


Salzburg, on the Salzach, 9 m. SE of Salzburg. Pop. | 


in 1845, 5,600. It has manufactories of pins and 
needles, and machinery for cotton-spinning. The 
salt-works here, which are carried on for account of 
government, are of great importance, the quantity 
yearly sold being from 13,000 to 15,000 tons, and 


worth about £120,000, of which the half is said to be | 


clear profit to the state. The salt is found in masses 
in the interior of a mountain called Durrenberg, 
about 4 m. from the town. The ascent of this moun- 
tain is long and tedious; near its summit, in a cave 
opening under a cliff, is the entrance to the mines. 
The descent into the mines is along planks of wood; 
and on reaching the bottom the passage is continued 
through a dark gallery, which terminates in a large 
and beautiful hall the sides of which consist of the 
salt rock. Farther on, there are smaller chambers, 
into which fresh water is introduced to dissolve the 
blocks of salt. The brine, thus formed, is conveyed 
in pipes to the town, where it is evaporated and 
purified. The salt is sometimes found in the mine 
in a state of great purity. 
\LLEN, a small town of Austria, 11 m. 5 by 
E of Salzburg. 
_ HALLENBERG, a small town of Prussian West- 
phalia, on the Honne, 6 m. Sof Brilon. Pop. 1,520. 
HALLENCOURT, a town of France, in the dep. 


of the Somme, 7 m. § of Abbeville. Pop. 1,739; of 


cant. 12,377. 
HALLER, a river of Germany, which runs into 
the Leine, 12 m. above Hanover. 
LLERMUND, a county or district of Hano- 


There are also here a number of sci- | 
in the department of the North, near Lille, containing 
400 houses. 


ee 


ver, in ‘the principality of Calenberg, on the lower 
part of the Haller. 


HALLEWIN, a small town of French Flanders, 


HALLGARTH, a township in the p. of Pitting- 


ton, in Durham, 34m. ENE of Durham. Area 2,750 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,632; in 1841, 2,295. ‘There 
are extensive coal-mines in this territory. 


HALLIAR. See Harar. 
HALL-IM-INNTHAL, a town of Tyrol, on the 


Inn, 9 m. NE of Inspruck, with 4,200 inhabitants. 
It has a convent and a mint, the machinery of which 
is wrought by water, and casts off, with the labour of 
a single man, 150 
chiefly remarkable for its salt-works, which produce 
annually above 270,000 ewt. of salt. The salt is 
found in mines about +m. off. The blocks are dis- — 
solved in large pits; and the process of evaporation 
takes place in the town. 


pieces an hour. This place is 


HALLING, a lake in the 5 of Norway, 74 m, 


NNW of Christiania. 


HALLING, a parish in Kent, 4 m. SSW of Ro- 


chester. Area 1,690 acres. Pop, in 1831, 431; in 
1841, 448. 


HALLINGBURY (Great), a parish of Essex, 1} 


m. SE of Bishop's Stortford. Area 1,390 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 695; in 1841, 690, 


HALLINGBURY (Litre), a parish of Essex, 10 


m. ENE of Ware. Area 2,610 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
483: in 1841, 497. 


HALLINGDAL, a river of Norway, which rises 


in two head-streams, the Strande and the Ustedal, 
in the bail. of Buskerud, and running E to Goel, 
turns SSE, and in its progress 5 assumes the name 
of the Snarum, and subsequently joins the Drammen 
on the r. bank., 


HALLINGSAS, a village of Sweden, in the laen 


of Hernosand, on the |. bank of the Sodra-Adals, 72 
m. NW of Hernosand. 


HALLING-SKARVEN, a mountain of Norway, 


in the NW of the bail. of Buskernd, between the 
head-streams of the Hallingdal river, in N lat. 60° 


30’. Alt. of E summit, 6,017 ft.; of W, 5,900 ft. 
HALLINGTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 2 m. 


SW of Louth. Area 860 acres. Pop. in 183], 67; 
in 1841, 78.— Also a township in the p. of St.-John- 
Lee, Northumberland, 8m. NNE of Hexham. Pop. 
in 1831, 120; in 1841, 105. 


HALLIWELL, a township in the p. of Dean, in 
Lancashire, 3m. NW of Great Bolton. Area 2,520 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,963; in 1841, 3,242. 

HALLOUGHTON, a parish in Notts, 2 m. SSW 
of Southwell. Area 800 acres, Pop. in 1831, 103; 
in 1841, 88. 

HALLOW, a parish of Worcestershire, 3m. NNW 
of Worcester. Area 3,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,227; in 1841, 1,228. 

HALLOWELL, a township in Lincoln co., in the 
state of Maine, U. 5. on the W side of Kennebec 
river, at the head of the tide-waters, 129 m. N by E 
from Boston. Pop. 4,654.— Also a township in 
Prince Edward district, Upper Canada, skirting on 
Lake Ontario. Pop. in 1842, 2,322, chiefly collected 
in the town of Picton. 

HALLOWELL (Care), a bluff point at the W 
entrance of Fury and Hecla strait, in N lat. 69° 58’, 
W long. 85° 28”. 

HALLSJO, a village of Sweden, in the laen of 
Hernosand, 50 m. WNW of Hernosand, 

HALLSTADT, a town of Bavaria, on the r. bank 


| of the Maine, 3m, NW of Bamberg. Pop. 1,627.— 

Also a small town of Upper Austria, romantically. 
situated at the foot of the Salzberg, on a lake to 
which it gives name, 25 m. S of Gemunden. “Pop. 
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1,030. Near it is @ salt mine, with an office for the 
management of the different salt-works in the prov. 
The lake of H. is 6m. in length, and 1} m. broad. 
Its depth is 670 ft.; and it has an alt. above sea-level 
of 2,060 ft. | 

HALLUL, an island in the Persian gulf, near the 
Lahsa coast of Afabia, in N lat. 25° 41°. ; 

HALLUM, a commune and town of France, mm 
the dep. of Nord, 10 m. NNE of Lille, on the r. bank 
of the Lys. Pop. 2,535. 

HALLUM, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Friesland, 7 m. N of Lashwarden. Pop. 2,300. 

HALLUNGEN, a village of Saxe-Coburg, in the 
principality and 21m. NW of Gotha. Pop. 200. 

HALLYSTONE, a parish in Northumberland, 6 
m. WNW of Rothbury. Area 19,900 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 462; in 1841, 443. , 

HALMI, a town of Hungary, in the com. of 
Ugotsch, 10 m. 5 of Nagy-Szallos. Pop. 1,400. 

HALMOE, a small island in the Baltic, belonging 
to Denmark, near the NE coast of the island of 
Arroe. 

HALMSTAD, or HALLaxND, a laen or province in 
the S of Sweden; bounded by the laen of Gottenburg 
on the N; by Maiko and J Seow | on the E; 
by Christianstad on the 8; and by the Cattegat on 
the W. It has an area of 1,900 sq.m. Its coast is 
generally low and sandy, and presents several deep 
bays, amongst which are the Kongsbacken-fiord, the 

oster-fiord, and the Lahoms-buyt. i gee 
rivers are the Wiske, the Falkenbergs, the Nissa, and 
the Laga; all of which have a SW course to the 
Cattegat. Pop. in 1805, 73,594; in 1839, 94,892; in 
1840, 94,934. The rearing of cattle and fishing are 
the chief employments of its inhabitants.—The laen 
is subdivided into 8 haerads, viz.: Arstad, Fauras, 
Fiwras, H., Himle, Hoek, Tonnersic, and Wiske. 

Hatmstap, the cap. of the laen of the same 
name, is situated on the Cattegat, at the mouth of 
the Nissa, 76 m. SSE of Gottenburg, in N lat. 56° 
BY 45". Pop. 1,853. It has a harbour, some small 
mannufactories of woollens, and a productive salmon- 

fishery. Its fortifications were destroyed by the 
Danes in 1734. The arrivals and departures of 
foreign vessels at this port in 1849 were 512; of 
coasting vessels, 513. 
y Serer a ee “ lake agar Swiss = of 
argau, 9 m. of u. It is 5 m. in length 
aod T 7h. in breadth. a ~ 

HALOGA, a lofty mountain of Servia, about 8m. 
SW of Belgrade. 

HALS, a small town of Lower Bavaria, on the 
Iz, 2 m. N of Passau.—<Also a small town in the 
central part of Norway, 60 m. SW of Drontheim.— 
Also a town of Denmark, in Jutland, 15 m. E of 
ye org the ene of = Lymfiord. Pop. 600. 

ALL, a parish in Lancashire, 4m. NW of 
Ormskirk. Its neighbourhood is remarkable for a 
— or | which emits 608 like the oil of 
amber. Area 15 acres, . in T88l. 4159- 
in 1841, 445, — a Nica 

ALSBRUCKE, a village of Saxony, in the circle 
and 18 m. WSW of Dresden. Pop. L364. Lead, 
Copper = war Z are ci in the wieiniy. 

d or HALSE-Prioks, a parish of Som 
4m. E of Wiveliscombe. ak 1,340 acres. Po 
in oe ig 1841, ae 

ALSHAM, a parish in the E. RB. of Yorkshir 
54 m. ESE of Geteat Area 2,800 acres. Pon Pd 
1831, 302; im 1841, 284. 

HALSPACH, a large village of Wurtemberg, be- 
tween the Sulz and Wernitz, 3 m. S of Gemunden. 
Pop. 1,300. 

HALSTEAD, a town and parish of 


plea- 
santly situated on a rising ground near Ce 
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234 m. from Carlisle. rhe parish comprises 
| townships of Bellester, Blinkinso 
the Colne, | 
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18 m. NE of Chelmsford. Area of p. 6,230 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 4,637; in 1841, 5,710,—The town con- 
sists chiefly of one main street. It formerly had a 
considerable manufacture of baize. Some silks, vel- 
vets, and straw-plait are manufactured here. The 
church is handsome.—Also a parish in Kent, 54 m, 
NW of Seven Oaks. Area 1,010 acres. Pop, 308, 
—Also a township in the p. of Tilton, 11m. E of 
Leicester. Pop. in 1831, 162; in 1841, 186. 

HALSTERN, a large village of Holland, in N, 
Brabant, 2m. N of Bergen-op-Zoom. Pop. 1.150, 

HALSTOCK, a parish of Dorset, 6m. NE by N 
of Beaminster. Area 1,970 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
554; in 1841, 626. 

HALSTOW (Hien), a parish in Kent, 6m, NNE 
of Rochester, Area 2,730 acres. 
in 1841, 373. 


HALSTOW (Low), a parish in Kent, 6 m.Eot || 


Chatham. Area 1,320 acres. 
in 1841, 297. 

HALTCLIFFE, a township in the p. of Cald- 
beck, Cumberland, 10 m. NNE of Keswick. Pop. 
in 1831, 573; in 1841, 567. 

HALTE, a village of Hanover, in E. Friesland, 
on the Ems, 10 m. SW of Leer. 

HALTEN-BERGSTETTEN, or NIepERr-stTET- 
TEN, a small town of Wurtemberg, 538 m. NNE of 
Stuttgard, and 10 m. SE of Mergenthcim, on the 
Vorbach. Pop. 1,400. 

HALTERN, a town of Prussian Westphalia, near 
the Lippe, 20 m. SW of Munster.. 

HALTHAM-ON-BAIN, a parish of Lincolnshire, 
3m. SSW of Horncastle. Area 2,610 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 143; in 1841, 253. 

HALTON, or Havtroy, a chapelry and town in 
the p. of Runcorn, in Cheshire, situated between the 
rivers Mersey and Weaver, 3m. NNE of Frodsham. 
It was formerly a considerable town; but the place 
has declined, and is now only a large v.. Pop. in 
1831, 1,322; in 1841, 1,397. 

HALTON, a parish in Bucks, 2 m. NE of Wendo- 
ver. Area 1,390 acres. Pop. in 1831, 209; in 1541, 
198.—Also a parish in Lancashire, on the river Lune. 
2m. NE of Lancaster. Area 3,830 acres. Pop. im 
1831, 834; in 1841, 694.—Also a township in the p. 
of Corbridge, Northumberland, 5 m. NE by E of 
Hexham. Pop. in 1831, 78; in 1841, 46. 

_ HALTON (Easrt), a parish in the co. of Lincoln, 
11 m. NW of Great Grimsby. Area 3,920 acres. 


Pop. in 1831, 573: 


| Pop. in 1831, 515; in 1841, 627.—Also a township, 


with Gunhouse, in the p. of Skipton, W. R. of York- 


shire, 4m. NE of Skipton. Area 3,440 acres. Pop. 


in 1831, 144; in 1841, 120. | 
HALTON (West), a parish in the co. of Lincoln, 
10 m. W of Barton-upon-Humber. Area 4,870 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 359; in 1841, 424.—Also a 
township in the p. of Long Preston, W. R. of York- 
shire, 4 m. W of Kettlewell. Area 2,220 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 171; in 1841, 166. 
HALTON-GILL, a chapelry in the p. of Arn- 
cliffe, W. R. of Yorkshire, 10 m. NNE of Settle. 
Area 5,650 acres. Pop. in 1831, 88; in 1841, 90. 
HALTON (Horezeate), a parish of Lincolnshire, 


14m. ESE of Spilsby. Area 1,320 acres. Pop. in 


1831, 520; in 1841, 544. 
HALTWHISTLE, a parish and town of North- 


| umberland, situated on a rising ground near the 5. 


e, and commanding a fine prospect of the vale 
of that river. . The town is well-built, and is a great 
thoroughfare on the road from Carlisle and Hexham 
to Newcastle. It has a station on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle railway, m. from Newcastle, 
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in 1801, 3,355; in 1831, 4,119; in 1841, 4,655; of 
the township, in 1831, 1,018; in 1841, 981. The 5. 
Tyne intersects this extensive p. from Featherstone 
castle to the mouth of the Allen. . It is crossed by a 
wooden-bridge at the town of Haltwhistle, and by a 
stone-bridge at Featherstone about 3 m. above the 
town. The winding vale of the river, for 10 m. in 
extent, presents some of the most beautiful, rich, 
and picturesque scenery in the N of England, Ex- 
tensive moors constitute a great portion of this par- 
ish, and form a striking contrast with its rich haughs 
and cultivated lands. The town is indifferently built. 
It is one of the polling-places for the members for 
the § division of the co, The only manufacture is 
that of a coarse kind of baize. In the neighbour- 
hood are the remains of Thelwall castle. 

HALUDIATL a district of Assam, intersected by 
the Brahmaputra. Its principal place is Mudeigown. 

HALVERGATE, a parish in Norfolk, 34 m. SSE 
of Acle. Area 2,630 acres. Pop. in 1851, 465; in 
1841, 495. 

HALWELL, a parish in Devonshire, 5 m. SSW 
of Totness, Area 2,720 acres. Pop. in 1831, 474; 
in 1841, 445.—Also a parish in the same co., 6 m. 


SE by E of Holsworthy. Area 5,830 acres. Pop. | 


in 1831, 250; in 1841, 319. 

HALYS. See Krzit-InmMax. 

HAM, a hamlet of Surrey, in the p. of Kingston- 
uponu-Thames, agreeably situated on the banks of the 
Thames, 11m.SW of London. Pop. in 1831, 1,079; 
in 1841, 1,491.—Also a parish in Kent, 2 m. S58W 
of Sandwich. Area 260 acres. Pop. in 1831, 38; in 
1841, 24.—Also a p. in Wilts, 4 m. 5 of Hungerford. 
Area 1,620 acres, Pop. in 1831, 205; in 1841, 215. 

HAM, a canton, commune, and town of France, in 
the dep. of Somme, arrond. of Peronne.—The cant. 


is situated in a marshy district, on the Somme, 14 
m. SSE of Peronne, and 84 m. NE of Paris. Pop. 


2.537. It has a citadel, which has been used since | 


the first revolution as a state prison. Near the town 
is a canal, which joins the Somme and the Oise. 
—<Also a small town of Belgium, in Hainault, on the 
Eure, 10 m. 5 of Charleroi. Pop. 1,853. It has 
manufactories of lace and iron-ware. 

HAM (East), a village and parish in Essex, 7 m. 
E of London. Area 2,800 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,548; in 1841, 1,461, | 

HAM (Hien), a parish in Somersetshire, 3 m. N 
of Langport. Area 3,540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,027; in 1841, 1,281. 

HAM (West), a village and parish of Essex, on 
the river Lea, between Stratford and Little Ilford. 
Area of p. 5,160 acres, Pop. in 1831, 11,580; in 
1841, 12,738. 

HAM BLUFF, a cape at the W extremity of 
Santa Cruz, in the W. Indies, in N lat. 17° 51’. 

HAM-SOUS-VARSBERG, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Moselle, cant. of Boulay. Pop. 1,220. 

A, an elevated desert or table-land in 
Africa, on the route from Murzuk to Lake Chad, to 
the S of Tabonia, or the parallel of 30° 28’ N, and 
extending about 110 geog. m. § from that place. 
No vegetation appears on this dreary waste. Its 
surface is covered with small stones, heaps of which, 
laboriously collected together, serve as road-marks 
to the camel drivers by day, while the polar star 

ides them by night. The 5 edge of this table-land 
FPR in perpendicular walls to the Wadi-el- 
Hessi, in N lat. 28° 30’. ’ ; 

HAMADA'N, or Amapay, a city of Kurdistan, in 

Persia, supposed to be built upon or near the site of 


ur 


ae Ecbatana. It was taken and destroyed 
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Melkridge, Plainmellor, Ridley, Thirlwall, Thorn- 
grafton, and Wall-Town. Area 52,930 acres. Pop. | 
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by Timur, and ever since appears to have been con- 
sidered only in the light of a secondary city. It is 
situated in a cultivated amphitheatre, shaded with 
elms, poplars, and firs, at the foot of the Elwand. 
Tis big pas and orchards extend behind far up the 
skirts of the mountain. It contains at present about 
10,000 meanly built houses, constructed of unbaked 
earth, and a pop. estimated at from 20,000 to 40,000, 
Jews are numerous; but Armenians are few in num- 
ber. The wall which surrounded it was, together 
with the citadel, destroyed by order of the late king, 
and has not since been rebuilt. The ious Mat- 
dan, now a market, and the once-splendid mosque of 
Jumah, bespeak the grandeur of this city before its 
destruction by Timur. H. is famed for the manu- 
facture of carpets and leather, in which it carries on 
a considerable trade. It is also a mart of commerce 
between Ispahan and Bagdad, and between the lat- 
ter place and Tehraun, The tombs of Mordecai and 
Esther are shown here, and that of the Arabian phy- 
sician Avicenna. During eight months of the year 
the climate of H. is delightful; but in winter the cold 
is excessive, and the town is often nearly buried in 
snow. Numerons and rapid rivulets descend from 
Elwand, in the vicinity of the town; and one rapid 
torrent, passing through the town beneath several 
small but lofty bridges, gives a picturesque aspect to 
certain portions of it. 

HAMAAH, a flourishing town of Syria, in the pash. 
and 110 m. NE of Damascus, on the river Oron- 
tes, which here, after sweeping round Mount Erbayn, 
issues from between rugged mountains, and is crossed 
by a bridge of 13 arches. It is finely situated, par- 
ticularly that part which lies on the r. bank of the 
Orontes, on the upper ground. The remainder of 
the city descends in the form of an amphitheatre to 
the side of the river, and ascends in like manner on 


the other side upon the 1. bank. The streets are in 
comprises 2lcom. Pop. in 1841, 12,246.—The town | 


general narrow and irregular; but the principal ones, 
which form the bazaar, are straight and wide, and sev- 
eral of them are entirely covered over. It has gen- 
erally been supposed to be the ancient Apamea; but 
Pococke supposes it to be the ancient £; bra hem It 
is reputed to have a pop. of upwards of 40,000; Ali 
Bey carries it even to 100,000, and says they are 
chiefly Arabs. It has manufactories of silk, cotton, 
and woollen fabrics; and has an active commercial 
trade. The sheiks of this town enjoy a high consid- 
eration, and inhabit a splendid palace, 

HAMAMET, a considerable seaport on the E 
coast of Tunis, in a bay or gulf of the Mediterranean 
to which it gives name. Shaw derives its appella- 
tion from the Aaman, i. e. ‘ wild pigeons,’ with which 
the country abounds. It is of modern erection, but 
contains some antiquities brought from the neigh- 
bouring ruins of the Civitas Siagitana. It has a pop. 
of 4,000 inhabitants, and is described by Sir : 
Temple as “the cleanest and neatest town of any in 
the regency.” 

HAMAMTL, a village of Syria, 14 hour N of Asca- 
lon, on the road to Ashdod. Its environs are well- 
cultivated. 

HAMANLI, or Hamarv, a town of Anatolia, in 
the sanjak of Kankari, about midway on the road 
between Amasia and Scutari. ; 

.ZEN, a district of Abyssinia, 40 m. W of 


| Arkiko, in the kingdom of Tigre. 


HAMBACH, a small town of France, in the dep. 
of Moselle, cant. of & emines. Pop. 1,165,— 
Also a town of Bavaria, in the Upper Palatinate, 6 
m. NNW of Amberg.—<Also a river of Franconia, 
which runs into the Rednitz, 5 m. N of Roth, 

HAMBANTOTTE, a small town and port of 


Ceylon, in N lat. 6° 6’ 58”, E long. 61° 14’ 44", on” 


the SW side of a small bay, which affords good 
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anchorage for vessels of 150 to 200 tons. Pop. 1.500. 


This place is the grand depot of the salt gathered in 
the Mahagamapattu. ; 

HAMBATO, a town and district of Ecuador, in 
the dep. of Chimborazo, 30 m. 8 of Quito, at an alt. 
of 8,860 ft. above sea-level. The town has been 
twice destroyed, once by an eruption of Cotopaxi in 
1698, and again by an earthquake in 1796; but is 
said to be now in a flourishing condition, and to 
have a pop. of 12,000. 

HAMBIE, a town of France, in the dep. of La 
Manche, 9 m. SE of Coutances. Pop. 3,554. 

HAMBLE, a parish in Hants, on the river Ham- 
ble and Southampton water, 5m. SE of Southampton. 
Area 440 acres. Pop. in 1851, 318; in 1541, 698.— 
Also a river of Hampshire, which rises near Bishop's 
Waltham, and, after passing by Botley and Bursle- 
don, falls into the Southampton water at Hamble. | 

HAMBLEDON, a parish of Bucks, 44 m. W of 
Great Marlow. Area 6,620 acres. Pop. in 1831], 
1,357; in 1841, 1,241.—Also a parish of Hants, 6m. 
ESE of Bishop’s Waltham. Area 9,630 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 2,026; in 1841, 2,069.—Also a parish of 
Surrey, 35 m. S by W of Godalming. Area 2,020 
acres. Pop. in 183], 437; in 1841. 534. 

HAMBLETON, a township in the p. of Brayton, 
in the W. R. of Yorkshire, 44 m. WSW of Selby. 
Area 2,120 acres. Pop. in 1881, 494; in 1841, 607. 
Also a township in the p. of Kirkham, in the co. of 
Lancaster, 3 m. NE from Poulton. Area 1,230 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 334; in 1841, 349.—Also a 
parish of Rutlandshire, 6m. NNE of Oakham. Area 
1,360 acres. Pop. in 1831, 297: in 1841, 325. 

HAMBRES, a town of France, in the dep. and 
10m. SE of Mayenne. Pop. 1,600. 

HAMBROOK, a hamlet of Gloucestershire, in the 
p. of Winterbourne, 5 m. NNE of Bristol. Pop. in 
1831, 950; in 1841, 607. : 

HAMBURG, a small independent state, compris- 
ing the city of the same name, and some small adja- 
cent territories, on the NW coast of Germany. The 


whole united area of the H. territories is only 150 | 


<q. m.; and they are included between the parallels 
of 53° 24’ and 53° 54’ N, and the meridians of 9° 30/ 
and 10° 27". ‘Their Pop. in 1848 was 188,054; of 
whom 115,866 werd in the city of H.; 16,731 in the 
faubourg of St. George; 16,157 in that of St. Paul: 
and 39,300 in the remainder of the H. territory. Of 
this pep. about 12,000 are Jews, and 140,000 Luther- 
ans. ‘The main portion of the H. territoryis surrounded 
on the W, N, NE, and SE by the Danish dominions; 
and on the 8, and SW, is separated by the Elbe 
from Hanover. Besides this territory, the republic 
shares with Lubec the sovereignty of Bergedorf; and 
1s possessed of Ritzebuttel, Cuxhaven, and the island 
of Neuwerk at the mouth of the Elbe, and a few 
patches of territory in the duchy of Holstein. The 
whole republic contains 2 towns, 2 market-towns, 50 
villages and hamlets, and about 13,000 houses — 
The surface of the country is generally level, and well 
cultivated. The rivers are the Elbe, the Alster, and 
the Bille.—The government of this state is democra- 
tic, the supreme power being divided between coun- 
cillors and citizens. Until the amendments intro- 
duced into the constitution in 1850, the government 
consisted of a senate and 3 colleges of citizens, The 
senate was composed of 4 burgomasters, 4 syndics, 
4 secretaries, and 24 senators. It was also specially 
provided that 3- of the burgomasters and [1 of the 
councillors must be lawyers; the remainder being 
merchants. The revised constitution provides that 
the senate shall be composed of 15 members, of whom 
7 shall be lawyers, and 6 of the remaining 8, mer- 
chants. The burgomasters, who are the chief exe- 
cutive authorities, were formerly chosen by the senate 
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|} amounted to 25,750,000 mares banco. 
more than one-half was contracted to repair the 





itself; by the reformed constitution 8 members are 
named by the senate, and 4 by the citizens, and these 
7 elect 4 of their number to serve in the office of burgo- 
master. The senate elects its president, andthefirst and 
second burgomaster. This body appoints agents and 
consuls to foreign courts; grants letters patent; issues 
mandates; and generally exercises the executive pow- 
er.--The burgerschajt isnow composed of 192 members; 
one half of whom are chosen by all the inhabitants 
of the city of H. of 25 years of age and paying taxes; 


the other half is composed of 48 burgesses chosen 


by all burgesses possessed of 3,000 marcs banco clear 
capital, and 48 chosen by the different tribunals of 
commerce and trade. The burgesses elect a civic 
committee of 20 to assist the senate on particular 
occasions.—The contingent to the army of the con- 
federacy is 1,298 men, The republic has besides a 


regular army of 1,050 men, and 185 horsemen, and 


a civic militia or burgher-guard of 9,000 men.—The 
revenue in 1640 was 5,200,000 marcs = £307,400; 
in 1849, 6,912.427 mares. The expenses in the last- 
named year were 7,612,336 marcs ; but of this 1,850,000 
mares was an incidental expense occasioned by the 
recent devastation of the city by fire. The debt 
Of this sum 


losses occasioned by the great fire in 1842. The 
revenue is raised by direct taxes on lands and houses; 
and by customs, averaging about 800,000 mares = 
£47,000 yearly, excise averaging from £50,000 to 
£60,000, stamps, lotteries, sales of goods and land; 
and miscellaneous taxes, including a property and 
trade tax, which produces from £7,000 to £10,000; 
arent tax; a thor-spiere or entrance-tax levied on 
all who enter after the closing of the city-gates; and 
a public revenue state-tax.—The judicial adminis- 
tration is composed of an ober-gericht or superior court 
for the trial of all cases involving more than 2,000 
mares; and from which an appeal Ties to the supreme 


court of the four free towns, of which the seat is at 


Lubec; a nieder-gericht, or inferior court, having cog- 
nizance of civil cases under 2,000 mares; and a han- 
dels-gericht or tribunal of commerce. This latter 
tribunal meets twice a-week, when all matters relat- 


| ing to trade, shipping, or manufactures, which require 


arbitration and settlement, are decided upon. Its 
president, vice-president, and actuary are lawyers; 
the remaining members are connected with trade 
and commerce. It is divided into two chambers, 
with appeal from the lower to the upper. The infe- 
rior towns and villages have their own magistracy 
and police courts, subordinate to the courts of the 
eity.—The city is represented by above 60 consuls in 
different parts of the world. 

City.]_ The city of Hameure lies on the r, or N 
bank of the Elbe, in N lat. 53° 32’ 51”, E. long. 9° 58° 
33”, about 75 m. by the winding of the stream from 
the sea, 60 m. NE of Bremen, and 36 m. SW of 
Lubec; 48 hours by steam-boat from London, 41 
hours from Hull, and about 70 hours from Leith. 
It is nearly 4 m.in circumf. It was strongly fortified 
both on the land and river sides; but its defences 


were found to require so large a garrison, that since 


peace has restored it to independence, the ramparts 
have been converted into public walks and gardens 
It is intersected by numerous canals, connected with 
the Elbe, in which the tide ebbs and flows twice 
a-day, the influence of the tide extending 16 m. 
above H. The Alster likewise forms outside of the 
town a wide lake (a), which communicates with deep 


broad ditches surrounding the town, and with the 


Elbe by sluices; and within the town forms a 
epee sheet of water, known as the Binnen-Abter, 
(6), three sides of which are lined with broad plan 
walks, and ; 
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form a favourite resort of the citizens. ~ 
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The Jungfern-stieg (cc), one of the finest streets in 
H., occupies its SW side: and many of the best 
houses in the city are in its immediate vicinity. The 
several islands into which the city is divided by 
the different canals proceeding from the Alster and 
the Elbe are united by upwards of 80 bridges. Al- 
most all the warehouses are close to these canals, 
so that vessels can unload at their very doors. 
The Elbe here admits vessels drawing 14 ft. wa- 
ter at all times; and those of 18 ft. at spring- 
tides; but when high tides are acted upon by 
NW winds, the river not unfrequently overtlows its | 
banks, and inundates the streets and cellars. The | 
Elbe is about 500 yds. broad opposite the landing- | 
place (d) at the SW extremity of the city; at the 
mouth of the Binnen-hafen (¢), a little farther up 
the stream, it is 750 yds.; it contracts above this, at 
the mouth of the Hafen-bassin (_/°), to somewhat less 
than 300 yds.; and it maintains this width to the 
point where it divides into two arms, enclosing the 
cken-warder (g), to the SE of the city—The 
streets are mostly narrow and gloomy ; and the houses, 
built after the Dutch fashion, and often from 6 to 7 
stories in height, thongh full of windows, have in gen- 
eral a gloomy heavy character about them. Some 
of them, however, belonging to the wealthier classes, | 
are very stately, and magnificently decorated in their 
interior. The coffee-houses and hotels are in many 
instances very large and handsome editices. Scarcely 
any of the public buildings are calculated ito attract 
the attention of the architect. The Borsenhalle, or 
Exchange (/), is one of the finest. The church of 
St. Michaels (/) has a steeple 456 ft. high. The | 
Rath-haus was blown up to stay the progress of the 
great fire in 1842. There were before that calamity, 
19 places of worship within the city, including cha- 
pels belonging to German, French, and English Cal- 
vinists, an Episcopalian chapel, a Roman Catholic 
chapel, and 2 or 3 synagogues. The bank, the Ad-| 
mi buildings, the general hospital, the theatres, 
and the city libraries, are the principal remaining 
buildings, but exhibit nothing remarkable in their 


navigation was opened in 1826. The city possesses 
an observatory, a botanical garden, mancehb libermey 
institutions, several collections of paintings, and a 
library of 150,000 vols. Its charitable institutions 
are numerous. Of these the orphan-asylum rears 
and educates 600 children; and the great hospital is 
capable of receiving from 4,000 to 5,000 sick,—The 
suburb of St. George is on the E side of the city, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Alster. On the W side is 
the weep linea another populous suburb, which 
reaches to Altona, from which it is only separated 
by a wall. “From Cuxhaven to H. the channel of 
the Elbe is both intricate and narrow, and beyond 
H., vessels of heavy burden cannot proceed. “Nei- 
ther may the scenery of its banks compare for a 
moment with that of our own Thames,—the most 
uniformly beautiful, perhaps, of all European rivers. 
Yet is the seene from Gluckstadt upwards exceed- 
ingly agreeable. On the Hanoverian side, to be 
| sure, the stranger sees little else than a wide extent 
of plain, dotted here and there with churches, and 
well-feathered with trees, chiefly pollarded willows. 
But the side of Holstein is different. First we have 
Blankenese, a long straggling village, which, climb- 
ing, as it were, up the face of a range of sand-hills, 
shows to peculiar advantage from amid the groves 
of pine and birch that overshadow its roofs. Next 
there are villas, gentlemen's seats and hamlets with- 
out number, the latter built along the margin of the 
stream, and ona level with its waters; the former 
crowning the heights that rise, it may be, a hundred 
feet or two above. To these succeeds Altona, an old- 
| fashioned and picturesque town,—the Ultima Thule, 
on this side, of Danish territory, and a place of much 
apparent life and bustle. And last of all, H. itself, 
separated from Altona only by a creek, with its tall 
spires, its sharp roofs, its pointed gables, its numer- 
ous storehouses, its dwellings, composed partly of 
brick, partly of timber, its succession of wharfs, and 
its roadstead crowded with shipping.” [ Gleig.) 
Manufactures.| The principal trades of H. are 
sugar-refining, distilling, calieo-printing, brewing, 


architecture. The gymnasium and the Johanneum | and dyeing. It has also manufactories of eail-cloth; 


are excellent educational institutions. A school-of- | ropes, leather, woollens, cutlery, musical instruments, 
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hats, soap, and glue; but the chief occupations of its 
inhabitants are connected with its extensive com-— 
mercial operations and transit-trade. “Out of the | 
130,000 souls that make up the sum of its popula- 
tion,” says the Rev. G. R. Gleig in 1837, “there are 
probably not 500 full-grown men who are not, some- 
how or another, interested in the exchanges. The 
higher classes are all to be found from 9 in the 
morning till 3 in the afternoon in their counting- 
houses; the lower orders act towards these magnates 
in the capacity of domestic servants, or carry their 
burdens, or fill and empty their warehouses, or navi- 
gate their vessels. The middle ranks are composed 
exclusively of shopkeepers, clerks, masters of hotels, 
artisans, ship-captains, and such like.” 
Commerce.) A slight inspection of the map will 
show how advantageously this place is situated for 
trade. Emden and Bremen have equally easy ac- 
cess to the sea; but neither of these possesses a wa- 
ter-communication with the interior of such extent 
as that afforded by the Elbe, a river navigable 
throughout all Saxony, even to Bohemia, and com- | 
mands an inland trade greater than that of the | 
Rhine, or of any other river in Europe, and of which | 
the commerce of H. absorbs 90 per cent. The Al- 
ster, though far inferior in size, carries boats, with | 
the aid of a canal, all the way to Lubec on the Bal- 
tic. Accordingly, H. has long been a commercial 
place of the first importance, particularly during a 
war among the maritime powers. “ Political cir- 
cumstances,—the facility with which pirates by sea, 
and wreckers on shore, were kept in check on the 
great inland lake of the Baltic, when compared with 
the exertions required to effect the same objects in | 
the Baltic.—enabled Lubec and some other marts to 
take the start of H. when the Hanseatic league was 
being formed; but soon after ‘the London of the 
Elbe’ had begun strenuously to exert itself, it fol- 
lowed close upon, overtook, and advanced before its 
precursors, and has kept the lead ever since. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that during the last 
century and a half of the Hanseatic league, H. was 
the league. The reason is obvious. All the other 
German rivers which approach in the extent of their 
drainage basins to the ibe, either flow into the Bal- 
tic, or through a foreign state into the ocean. By 
its greater volume than the Weser, and by the supe- 
rior facilities offered by its embonchure to Germany’s 
commerce with the world over the Vistula, the Oder, 
or the Rhine, the Elbe must remain the great inter- 
nal highway of Germany. The development of the 
German railway system, by which H. is already con- 
nected with Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, on one side, 
with Cologne and Antwerp on the other, confirms 
instead of diminishing its superiority over other 
German rivers in this respect. And H., the princi- 
pal port on the Elbe, is thus destined to remain, 
what it is now, the metropolitan emporium of the 
German people.” (Daily Weice.\—He transactions | 
consist partly in agency, but chiefly in purchase and 
sale for account of its merchants, who buy the com- 
modities of Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, the W. Indies, the United States of 
America; and supply with these all the countries 
lying along the Elbe, different districts on the Rhine 
and the Lower Maine, and a considerable part of the 
Prussian and Austrian dominions. They also buy 
up the products of Bohemia, Moravia, Lower Sax- 
ony, and Westphalia; and the inhabitants of these 
retired quarters have discovered, that to make their 
sales through the medium of H. is less hazardous 
than a direct. intercourse with the countries where 
their commodities finally arrive. The trade in grain 
and in timber is also of great importance, especially 
during a maritime war, H. being the chief medium 
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between the Baltic and the Sof Europe. The other 
articles of trade are various, comprising flax, hemp, 
potash, tar, tobacco, dye-stuffs, wax, honey, hides, 
wool, woollen yarn, smoked and salt meat, mineral 
products, irom wares; in short, all the products of the 
NE of Germany. and a great part of those of the 
centre and the S.—In 1791, 1,054 vessels arrived 
with cargoes at H; in 1796, 1,919; in 1802, 2,108; in 
1817, 1,640. The following table shows the number 
of ships of all nations that arrived in the port of H. 
during the years 1838 and 1841: 








1838, 1841. 
American, . 40) a 
Austrian, 6 $ 
Brazilian, . 0 1 
Belgian, 9 4 
Breinen, 11s 102 
Colombian, 1 i) 
Danish, 381 Shs 
Dutch, 251 336 
English, 830 973 
French, #1 110 
Greek, = 0 1 
Hamburg, 319 444 
Hanoverian, “ 412 baw 
Heligoland, 0 4 
Kuiephausen, 5 1 
Lubec, ‘ 4 7 
Mecklenburg, + 6 
Neapoli 2 2 
Norwegian, 35 fH 
Oldenburg, 97 “72 
Prussian, a2 25 
Portuguese, 12 fi 
Rostock, 1 0 
Russian, 7 14 
Sardinian, 1 i) 
Spanish, 29 23 
Swedish, 28 38 
Total, é 2,700 3,194 


Among the 973 arrivals of English vessels at H. 
during 1841, an allowance must be made for 200 
steam-boats from London and Hull; but owing to 
the rapidity with which steam voyages are performed, 
these 200 arrivals were effected probably by only 8 
or 10 steam-boats. In 1840 the arrivals of steam- 
boats from London and Hull amounted to 194.—The 
number of vessels which entered the port of H. dur- 
ing 1849 was: 1,570 from Great Britain, 397 from 
Holland, 336 from Bremen and the Weser, 245 from 


| the Lower Elbe, 240 from Oldenburg and E. Fries- 


land, 143 from France, 47 from Holstein and Schles- 
wig, 37 from Spain, 34 from Italy, 53 from Belgium, 
21 from Portugal, 14 from Prussia, 10 from Asia 
Minor, 7 from Archangel, 4 from Sweden, 3 from 
Norway, 7 from Trieste, 34 from the United States, 
9 from Mexico, 41 from Cuba, 28 from Hayti, 15 
from the W. Indies, 13 from Venezuela, 74 from the 


| Brazils, 5 from Buenos Ayres, 5 from the W coast 
-of America, 9 from Africa, 10 from Batavia, 16 from 


China, Singapore, Calcutta, and other E. India ports, 
making a total of 3,459 vessels. Of these 1,146 were 
English, 918 Hanoverian, 408 Netherlands, 337 Ham- 
burg, 187 Holstein, 128 French, 50 Norwegian, 40 
Spanish, 24 Russian, 24 Prussian, and the remainder 
was made up of various nations in smaller amounts. 
The total number of vessels which entered the port 
of H. in 1848 was 3,304, against 4,178 in 1847, and 
3,779 in 1846.—The port possessed in 1850, 9 steam- 
vessels = 4,058 tons, and of a total power of 1,160 
horses; 3 of these vessels were upwards of 500 tons 
burden, and worked by English and Scotch engineers 
exclusively. Their dimensions are considerable, but 
they are not fitted for armaments, and are only em- 
ployed as tug-boats, or in the conveyance of passen- 


gers. Of shipping, as a mercantile property, the H. {| 
merchants are seldom large owners, preferring to take™ } 


up Danish or Swedish vessels by the voyage. The 
coasting-trade with Bremen, Emden. and Amster | 
dam, is carried-on by flat-bottomed vessels,—a class. _5 
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of shipping of great convenience in time of war, as, 


from their keeping in the shallow water between the | 
line of sandy islands and the continent, armed ves- | 
sels can with difficulty approach them. They belong | 


chiefly to the inhabitants of E. Friesland, Ditmarsch, 
and Heligoland. The number of ships belonging to 
H. has, however, considerably increased of late years. 
At the beginning of 1850, the mercantile marine of 
H. numbered 286 vessels 27,351 lasts, or 82,053 
tons of 2,000 Tbs. 

The number of vessels which entered the port of 
H. from the sea during the quinquennial period from 
1810 to 1844, gives an annual average of 3,252 ships, 
and of 481,000 tonnage. These figures show an in- 
crease in the navigation of more than 125 per cent. 
in the space of BO years. In 1845, a total of 3,990 
vessels entered from the sea, viz. : 

435 coming from Transatlantic ports; 
1,566 coming from British ports;  ~ 
1,989 coming from other ports of Europe. 

Of the values of the commodities imported in the 
same year by this mass of shipping we have no spe- 
cific returns; but, taking the maritime commerce, 
imports and exports together, at the same rate of 

roportion to the general commercial movement as 
in 1843, which comprised the traffic with the inte- 
rior of Germany, enclneive of a portion of that through 
Altona, we should have about £22,500,000 of sea- | 
borne trade, upon a total aggregate movement of 
nearly £35,000,000, As, however, 452 vessels more 
entered the port of H. in 1845 than in 1545, whilst 
proportionally the sailings might be in the same 
ratio, the collective value of imports and exports by 
sea would probably be in excess also in the former 
year. For the years anterior to 1845 we have more 
precise and abundant materials to work upon, with- 
out, however, being enabled to detach altogether the 


special movement of trade and navigation from the | 


general movement, which comprehends that carried 
on by the Elbe and by land-carriage. The sea and 
river navigation bagentiee shows the following results 


for the years stat 
1842. 1845. 1844. 
Entri d sailings of 
cet tethe: » 277 15,634 14.293 
Tonnage, - « 1,873,843 1,982,973 1,273,668 


The years 1841, 2, and 3 show a much greater ship- | 
ping and trading activity than 1844. In 1841 the 
excess of shipping employed was equal to 148,477 
tons, in 1842 to 100,175, in 1843 to 109,305 tons, 
more than in 1844. ‘The entries and sailings for 1844 
were thus distributed: — Entries, 7,649 = 680,455 
tons; sailings, 6,744 = 593,180 tons. In this move- 


ment of navigation the trade with Great Britain in 


1842 employed 2.320 vessels; entries and sailings 
together = 394,129 tons; but in 1844 only 2,187 
vessels — 383,775 tons. ‘The country next in order 
for the importance of its connection by sea-traffic 
with H., is Holland, which in 1842 had, inwards and 
outwards together, 802 vessels = 57,225 tons, in the 
trade; in 1844 reduced to 696 vessels = £1,708 tons. 
The trade with Prussia, almost all by the Higher 
Elbe, occupied 582,000 tons, inwards and outwards, 
in 1842; in 1844, 496,052 tons. With Hanover, 
chiefly fluvial navigation also, the tonnage employed, 
inwards and outwards together, was 54,708 tons in 
1842, and 46,515 in 1844. We have no returns se- 
parately of the maritime and fluvial navigation; 
it may be stated, as a general approximation, 
the latter enters for more than one-half into the 
whole number of vessels, with at least two-fifths of 
the total t The traffic by the Elbe was ma- 
ria ted by the onerous tariff of duties im- 


posed upon its navigation in late years. See article | 


Exse. The commerce of H. represented about the 
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following aggregate values in imports and exports of 
merchandise, by sea, river, and land carriage in the 
subjoined years: 


1840, . 2 £39,916,840 
1841, = * . 39,961,080 
1842, . * * oe. E00, OOM 
1S, . * , 34,765,000 
TS4, . : 44,010,000 


For the last year cited the total movement thus pre- 
sented was made up of imports to the value of about 
£17,557,000, and of exports for £16,453,000. The 
following are the proportions in which the three 
countries aie figure at the rage of the list entered 
for imports and exports in the aggregate mass for 
1840 and 1844: 


1540, 
Imports. Exports, 
Prussia, . £5,201,080 £5,071,920 
Great Britai 6,266,920 2,954,540 
Hanover, 2,415,440 4,063,120 
1e44. 
Imports. Exports, 
Prussia, . £4,621, 650 £4,669,500 
Great Britain, 4.852, 500 see 
Hanover, 2980050 2,880,000 


The principal imports from Great Britain consisted 
of raw cotton, cotton yarns and fabrics, woollen fa- 
brics, cutlery, iron and steel, and indigo. The chief 
exports from H. to Great Britain were raw wool, 
corn, and flour, and cotton manufactures. 


Imports.) The total value of products imported into H. from 
the South seas and Australia during the year 1345 was 35,900 
banco marks, against 98,900 in 1847; from China, imports in 
1848, 345,460 banco marks, against 969,930 in 1847; from the 
East Indies 1,365,565 In 1845, against 2,475,620 in 1847; from 
the East Coast of Africa 53,280 in 1948, against 43,680 in 1847; 
from Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope 545,240 in 1848, against 
449,760 in 1847; from Madeira, Teneriffe, and the Azores 279,170 
in 1845, against 209,840 in 1847; from the West Coast of Ame- 
rica 1,943,180 in 1545, against 2,593,790 in 1847; from Buenos 
Ayres and Monte Video $00,830 in 1845, against 1,032,010 in 
1847; from the Brazils, 10.335,460 in 1848, against 10,856,840 in 
1847; from Venezuela, 1,593,220 in 1348, against 1,678,610 in 
1847; from St, Thomas and Porto Rico, $88,140 in 1848, against 
9.238.450 in 1847; from Hayti, 1,250,990 in 1848, against 2,209,740 
in 1847; from Cuba, 5,298,630 in 1848, against 6,503,570 in 1847; 
from the gulf of Mexico and the bay of Honduras, 207,230 in 
1848, against 124,120 in 1847; from the United States, 3,485,830 
in 1848, against 5,507,680 in 1847; from Greenland, 29,0440 in 
1848, against 112,330 in 1847. The total value of the imports 


| from all the above-mentioned transatlantic ports was 28,057,265 


banco marks in 1848, against 37,187,270 In 1847; showing a de- 
crease in 1848 of 9,150,005 banco marks, 

The imports from European countries were as follows:—From 
Russia the Imports amounted in value to 221,100 banco marks in 
1848, against 1,512,700 in 1847; from Norway and Sweden, 72,610 
in 1848, against 150,690 in 1847; from Prussia, 66,590 in 1848, 
against 132,720 in 1847; from Mecklenburg, 24,490 in 1845, against 
112,980 in 1847; from Denmark and the Duchies, Cuxhaven, &c., 
161,180 in 1848, against 150,300 in 1847; from Bremen and the 
Weser, 1,075,515 in 1848, against 2,498,990 in 1847; from Olden- 
burg and E. Friesland, 217.355 in 1848, against 391,780 in 1847; 
from the Netherlands, 7,030,800 in 1848, against 10,806,540 in 
1847; from Belgium, 2,086,160 in 1848, against 2,876,690 in 1847; 
from Great Britain, 76,442,660 in 1848, against 101,100,970 in 
1847: from France, 6,908,660 in 1848, against 13,103,350 in 1847; 
from Portugal, $27,795 in 1848, against $817,590 in 1847; from 
Spain and Gibraltar, 870,560 in 1545, against 1,925,690 in 1847; 
from Italy, 1,634,060 in 1848, against 1,764,650 in 1847; from 
Trieste and Venice, 649,950 in 1848, a 
from the Ionian isles, 349,620 in 1848, against 291,090 in.1847; 
from Turkey, Egypt, &c., 371,810 in 1848, against 451,260 in 
1847. The total imports into Hamburg from sea were thus valued 
at 127,168,640 banco marks in 1848, against 175,742,110 in 1847, 
showing a decrease in 1848 of 45,575,470 banco marks. To the 
above must be added the imports from Altona in 1845, 12,712,100, 
against 17,927,880 in 1847; from Schleswig-Holstein, 1,564,700, 
against 2,276,100 in 1847; from Lubec, 4,545,600 in 1543, azainat 
4,143,740 in 1847; from the interior of Germany, 98,647,710 in 
1848, against 101,650,940 in 1847.—The total imports, according 
to the above statement, amounted, in 1545, to 245,141,950 marks 
baneo, against 801,740,770 in 1547, showing a deficit in 1445 of 
56,598,820 marks baneo, or in round numbers about £4,500,000. 
This deficit principally arose in the trade from the E. Indies and 
China, which showed a falling-off of about 50 per cent.; from, 5, 
America, Brazils excepted, about 30 percent.; from the W. India 
islands about 30 per cent.; from the United States about 30 per 
cent.: from Rossia about 86 per'cent.; from Bremen about 60 
per cent; from the Netherlands about 3) per cenl; from Great 
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Britain, 28 per cent.; from France, 48 per cent.; from Altona, 30) vessels of 11,674 commercial lasts. From Hamburg- 
cent. Schleswig-Holstein, 30 per cent. | Altona there was exported to Norway alone 5,500,000 


erpor The total value of the products exported from FL, 
Ph inte et 1848 and 1847, was as follows, in banco marks: 
—To the Sandwich islands, Australia, China, the E. Indies, and 
Cape of Good Hope, 1,643,780 hanco marks in 1848, against 
1.349.520 in 1847; to Africa, 254,060 in 1548, against 653,370 in 
1847; to the West Coast of America, 2,999,180 in 1848, against 
3,564,070 in 1547; to Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 1,072,960 in 
1848, against 1,078,100 in 1847; to the Brazils and Surinam, 
9,654,030 in 1848, against 3,736,900 in 1847; to Venezuela. 447,000 
in 1848, against 1,317,760 in 1847; to the British and Swedish 
possessions In the W. Indies, 160 in 1845, against 135,120 in 
1847; to St. Thomas and Porto Rico, 995,830 in 1848, against 
9.591.610 in 1847; to Hayti, 280,060 in 1848, against 1.255.280 in 
1847: to Cuba, 2,668,850 in 1848, against 4,451,160 in 1847; to 
the gulf of Mexico and Belize, 4,722,400 in 1848, against TLL 760 in 
1847; to the United States, 3,181,710 in 1548, against 3,814,990 
in 1547: to British N. America, 292,550 in 1548, against 771,150 
in 1847: exported in the shape of ships’ provisions, 487,160 in 
1848, against 419,230 in 1847. The total export to transatlantic 
ports was thus: 21,647,560 banco marks in 1648, against 26,030,020 
in 1847.—The exports to European countries stood as follows:— 
To Russia, 1,316,210 banco marks in- 1848, against 1,469,840 in 
1847: to Norway and Sweden, 1,479,610 in 1848, against 2,535,070 
in 1847: to Prussia, 1,179,840 in 1845, against 1,974,470 in1847; to 
Mecklenburg, 135,200 in 1845, against 395.600 in 1547; to Den- 
mark and the Dochies and Heligoland, 260,390 in 1848. against 
413,400 in 1847; to Bremen, 870,610 in 1848, against 1,756,280 in 
1847: to Oldenburg and E. Friesland, 465,620 in 1845, against 
717,140 in 1847; to the Netherlands, 6,844,730 in 1848, against 
2.891.860 in 1847; to Belginm, 57,050-in- 1848, against 678,870 in 
1547: to Great Britain, 41,898,500 in 1848, against 47,055,090 in 
1847: to France, 1,359,720 in 1848, againat 7,023,110 in 1847; to 
Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Italy, and Trieste, 1,111.270 in 1548, 
against 1,718,090 in 1847.—The above added together give a total 
export by sea of 78,623,670 In 1845, against 4,441,840 in 1847, 
The value of the merchandise transported to Altona was 21,214,500 
baneo marks in 1548, against 19,305,660 in 1847; to Schleswig- 
Holstein by railway, 5,066,160 in 1848, against 10,641,270 in 
1847; to Lubec, by land, 17,824,570 in 1848, against 29,989,880 in 
1847; despatched by land and river carriage to other places in 
the interior, 92,851,270 in 1845, against 142,000,000 in 1847. The 
total value of goods exported from H. to all quarters during the 
year 1848 was thus 215,579,970 banco marks, against 796,576,650 
in 1547, showing a decrease In 1548 of banco marks 80,796,689, 
or about £5,985,000, eqnal to 28 per cent. The chief decrease in 
the exports of 1848, as compared with those of 1847, occurred in 
the following, viz.: The decrease to Africa was 62 per cent.; to 
the west coast of America, 16 per cent.: to the Brazils and Suri- 
nam, 29 per cent ; to St. Thomas andl Porto Rico, 62 per cent.; 
to Cuba, 40 per cent.; to the United States, 17 per cent.; to Bri- 
tish N. America, 62 per cent.; to Norway and Sweden, 37 per 
cent; to Prossia, 41 per cent.; to Belgium, 92 per cent.; to Great 
Britain, 11 per cent.; to France, 81 percent. Against thiz, how- 
ever, we have an iecreose in 1848 over 1847 of G60 per cent. to 
we a of Mexico and Belize; and of 235 per cent. to the Nether- 
ands, 

The preceding figures show on the ageregate of the total im- 
ports and exports for 1848, as compared with the year 1547, a 
deficiency of banco marks 147,595,550, or, in round numbers, 
£11,000,0M), being a falling-oif of nearly 25 per cent. in the trade 
of H. during 1348. 


Transit trade.] A report recently issued by a com- 
mittee of the senate of H, on the navigation-law pre- 
pared by Prussia, states that the direction of the tran- 
sit-trade of H., owing to the geographical position of 
the city, is towards the NE of Europe. In 1845 the 
amount of the exports from H. by sea were— 


lbs. of coffee. As regards the value of the export 
trade to the Baltic countries accurate details are 
wanting, parily because in those countries—namely, 
in Sweden, Finland, and Russia—owing to the bur- 
densome svstem of customs’ regulations, the declara- 
tions at the custom-house cannot be depended upon, 
and partly because this trade is in a great measure 
carried on, not directly, but throngh Lubec and Kiel. 
With regard to the latter, it may be stated that in 
1845 there were forwarded from H. (exclusive of 


Altona): 
Mares hanen, 
Ry the Kiel railway, goods to the amount of 8,572,000 
By waggon to Lubec, . : : » 13,762,000 


21,934,000 
And in addition to this goods to the value of 2,000,000 
mares banco were transported to Lubec on the Steck- 
nitz canal. Thus the whole amount of goods sent 
from H. alone to Kiel and Lubec, may be estimated 
at 23,000,000 mares banco. By far the greater part 
of these goods went on to Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
and Denmark. The vessels which convey these . 
goods from H. and Altona, and Lubee and Kiel, to 
Norway and the Baltic countries, bring back from 
these countries cargoes of the so-called northern pro- 
ducts, which are only destined in part for the con- 
sumption of Germany; the rest, having exchanged 
owners in the H. market, is sent by sea to W. Europe 
and to the Mediterranean. This exchange of com- 
modities with the N of Europe, effected by means of 
H. and the neighbouring German sea-ports, only 
forms part of the transit trade carried on by these 
ports. Another very considerable transit of goods 
passes by way of Prussia, and through the hands of 


| the merchants in the great inland markets to Cracow 


and Warsaw. Another portion goes by way of Bres- 
lan to Brody, and through Vienna isto Hungary; a 
third passes up the Elbe to Bohemia; and a fourth 
through the Zollverein states to Switzerland and 
Italy. It sometimes even happens, that colonial 
produce is exported from H. in a W direction by 
sea, to Holland, France, Italy, and Spain, and even 
to places seemingly the most unlikely, as for instance 
to Gibraltar, from whence they probably find their 
way into Spain by secret channels. Sugar, first re- 
fined here, it is true, goes hence through the Medi- 
terranean and the Black sea to Trebisond and Per- 
sia; and coffee brought here from the Brazils is 
shipped hence to Smyrna. Transit-goods are totally 
exempted from duty; but the liberty of transit 15 
limited to the term of 3 months from receiving the 


| transit-ticket. On application, other 3 months are 


allowed on payment of a 4 per cent. on the banco 


Mares banco, | Value of the goods; but under no circumstances is 

To a (in declared valye), © . . = 1,173,250 the term extended beyond 6 months; and if goods 

enand Norway, - . . 2,058,560 are not then exported, th ome liable to the or- 
Denmark and the dichiea, -  . 71.990 inagy duties ed, they become 

4,705,800 Railroads.) The first railroad projected in H. was one to Ln- 

Add exportsto Altona, . «3. « 14,262,580 bee, lying on the Baltic, 837 m. E of H., and in the direct route to 

———. Copenhagen, Dantzie, and St. Petersburg. This line, traversing 

16,966,280 a plain of clay and sand, could have been executed at a compa- 


The last sum is here added, becanse in reality it re- 
presents the amount of exports made by way of Al- 
tona to the previously-named countries, and particn- 
larly to Norway. That goods having this destination 
are frequently shipped in Altona instead of H.., is 
solely owing to the accidental circumstance that Nor- 


wegian vessels generally prefer the former port. But 


| ratively small expense; but the king of Denmar! 


ing its 
probable effect in diminishing the Sound dues, and desirous of 
engrossing the Baltic trade for his own towns of Altona and Kiel, 
between which a railroad has been formed, refused to allow the 
formation of the Lubec line passing through his duchy of Hol- 
stein. ‘The citizens of H. then turned their attention to the exe- 
caution of a railroad from H. to Bergedorf within own 

tory, with the view of having the line carried forward from that 
point either to Berlin or to Magdeburg; and this line was opened 











in May 1842. It has since been prolonged to Berlin, with & 
branch to Schwerin, sited near Hagenow, and another at 
Magdeburg, diverging at Wittenberg, where it crosses the | 
Another t railway line, commencing at Harborg, a little... | 
the 5 of H., and on the opposite side of Elbe, rnns by 0% ace | 
Uelzen, and Celle to Hildesheim, giving off a branch on fhe) 4)" 
to Hanover, and on the E to Brunswick. See Hamsurs. .. 
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in this respect, as well as in many others, H. and 
Altona must be considered as one and the same port. 
The importance of this trade, between H. and Altona 
on the one side, and Norway on the other, may he 
judged of from the fact that in 1845 it employed 871 
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Bank.) The bank of H. was founded In 1619. Until then 


‘ money-transactions had all taken place in metallic currency, the 
; coins of the neighbouring set which were both compl cated 
* from their diversity, and of uncertain value from ed dete- 

roration. The bank was instituted to afford a permanent and 

uniform currency; and is a deposit-circulation bank, founded on 

fine silver in bars of at least 15 loths 12 grains, dr 11 oz. 15 dwts. 
; each in weight. It has never issued notes on the plan of banks 

in Britain, and seldom makes acash payment. A merchant de- 
positing cash or bullion receives credit for the amount in the 
hooks; this he makes use of, not by withdrawing the money, but 
by transferring it by draft or cheque to others, who again make 
aimilar transfers to their respective creditors. The minimum de- 
posit of a member desiring to open an account is 100 mares banco 
in bar silver, or in a bill for the same sum of one of the members 
of the bank, which is then transferred from the account of the 
latter to thatofthe former. Transfers cannot take place for a leas 
sum than 100 mares, except some days before Christmas, or the 
middle of my. Until now, for each mare of fine silver of Co- 
logne, the depositor was credited with 27j mares banco, whilst 


a a ee 


hp ae Heer ae for a similar sum he was debited with 


277 mares banco, so that the simple nerewat th the operation brought 
a cost of 9-20 per cent. A new that the marc 
of fine silver of Cologne shall be credited pi marca banco, and 
debited at a similar rate after deduction of 1 per mille. Indepen- 
dently of this sort of business, the bank lends upon Spanish and 
American dollars, and sometimes also on copper. These are its 

: only operations.—The association of the new loan, established at 

} Hamborg in 1839, possesses a capital of 100.00) mares banco, 
and does business prohibited to the bank, principally loans on 
securities, public funds, &c. Bank money having a permanent 
value, while coin is liable to degradation, the former called banco 
bears an agio or premium.—Accounts are kept in marcs, schel- 
lings, and pfennings. Thus, 


12 pfennings = 1 schelling. 
16 achellings = 1 marc. 


3 marca = 1 dollar. 


A mare baneo is somewhat more than Is. 59d. + a mare current | 


is ls. 2jd. The exchange with London is usually computed in 
Flemish money, of which the computation is $2 shs. Flemish and 
upwards, to the pound sterling. With Amsterdam and Paris, 
the computation of exchange is by marca, schellings, and plen- 
uings. The rate of exchange of course varies. On an average 
the rix-dollar banco is worth 4s. 6$d.; the rix-dollar current, 3s, 
84. The H, gold ducat is worth about 9s, 44.—In goods Sgn 
100 EL. lbs. = 1068 English Ibs. qvoird. The H. foot is to 
of Charlemagne, and 


11-2 English inches. 
ffistory.] H. was founded in the reign 

was originally a fort called Hammenburg, on the E bank of the 
| Alster. Its position soon brought it population and mercantile 
iinportance; and, in 1241, it concluded with Lubec a treaty that 
formed the basis of the Hanseatic league. Though subject to the 
counts of Holstein, it found means gradually to extend its privi- 
leges, particularly when supported by the influence of its 
gentic confederates. In 1535 it adopted the Lutheran religion, 
and acceded to the Protestant league of Germany. In 1618 it 
was admitted into the number of free cities of the. empire: still 
it could not boast of complete independence, for the kings of 


: J 


in the counts of ‘Holstein, claimed a sove- | 
reignty over the city. he year 1768 was remarkable, however, 
for a renunciation of this claim, and for a full confirmation | 


of H. in her rights as an independent city of the German empire. 
Her trade and pop, continned to experience a progressive in- 
crease; the French revolution for some time angmented them 
without at all affecting the tranquillity of the city; and when, 
after 1796, Germany felt the shock of invasion, H. rested 
under the protection of Prussia. As Amsterdam declined, H, 
became the depot of all the continental commerce; and numbers 
of merchants resorted hither from every part of Europe, carrying 
their property along with them, as to a place free from an 
sway, and secure from the warlike commotions which then # 
to their very centres all the continental states. The powers of 
the North too found themselves as moch interested in the sta- 
bility of the city and its commerce as the citizens themselves. 
But a course of events was rapidly taking place which was to 
overturn this flourishing state of things, and redoce this once 
opulent city to poverty and ruin. The vast military power which 
France had acquired by its varions contests after its first revo- 
lation, Instead of being employed in maintaining the cause of 
liberty, wagapeedily rated to enslaving every state and 
‘power w defence were inadequate to protect their 
own liberties, For a considerable time the neutrality of H. was 
tate it saw the 3 of Europe enslaved, but its own security 
seemed confirmed by the peaceof Amiens. But when war again 
broke forth with increased violence, and Austria, Prussia, and 
Vassal- 
age, H. shared to the fail their reverses. As it had long been the 
channel h which Britishmanufactures and colonial produce 
had fovad their way into the continent, | determined to 
shut itap. He first violated its neutrality by filling the city with 
hia troops; and then, he not only compelled the citizens to fur- 
nish him with forced loans, but all the British property in the 
} city was seized by a ase or the 15th December, 1806, and the | 
| blockade of the Elbe rigidly enforced. All that now remained of 
% its once vast commerce was a small smoggling-trade, carried on 





through the medium of the Danish ports of Husum and Tonningen. 
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In 1815, the French plunilered the bank of 19,000,000 livres, and 
levied a contribution from the citizens of 48, 000, 000 livres, and a 
requisition of 40,000,000 livres, with other requisitions from May 
1813 to May 1814, amounting to 18,700,000 livres more; #0 that, 
between the time the city was evacuated by Tettenborn, and 
seized Davouast, till the peace of Paria in May 1814, H. had 
been subjected to pay the enormous sum of 127,500,000 livres, or 


| £5,578.125 sterling: to which, if we add 60,000,000 Iivrea, or 


£2,625,000 sterling, paid to France np to its occupation by Tet- 
tenborn, the total will amount to 3,125 sterling, extorted by 
French rapacity! The public debt of H.,.in consequence of the 
above ings, was raised to 52,000,000 marcs banco, or 
£3,900,000. The French government restored Indeed a part of 
the sum of which the bank was robbed; but this restitution was 
Bee Sine ee mae ee Se 
Ww re ‘a a Wring out oF 
this devoted city. Previous to its disasters, the established rev- 
enue of H. was estimated at 5,600,000 marcs banco, or £285,000 


sterling; in 1826, it amounted to about £234,000, and its debt to 


nearly £2,000,000, Since the return of H. to its old laws and 
fovernment, this city has recovered its former ty and 


} importance. Among the more recent events connected with its 


history, by far the most important was the 
out on the 5th of May, 1842, and raged for three 


fire that broke 
days. This fire 


| consumed 1,749 houses, and swept away él streets, besides courts 


and alleys. After many unsuccessful attempts to arrest its pro- 

an English engineer, of the name of Lindley, who happened 
to be on a visit there at the time, undertook to stem the confla- 
gration by blowing up some of the houses with gunpowder. 
Having obtained the sanction of the authorities, he blew up as 
many houses in every direction as accomplished his object. As 


| a reward for his important services, the authorities of the town 


employed him to prepare an entire new plan for that part of the 
city which had been consomed, and this difficult and important 
task he executed with consummate ability. Almost the whole is 
now rebuilt, and the magnificence of the houses that have been 
erected, joined to the widening of the streets, have imparted to 
H. the character of being one of the finest towns in Europe, The 
large sum of £400,000 sterling was subscribed throughout the 
world for the benefit of the sufferers from the fire. 
HAMBURG, a township in Erie co., in the state of 
New York, U. S., 300m. W of Albany. Pop. 3,727.— 
Also a village in Sussex co., New Jersey, 86 m. N of 
Trenton.—Also a v. in Berks co., Pennsylvania, 68 
m. ENE of Harrish Pop. 700.—Also a town in 
Edgefield district, in : Oncolins, 79 m. SW of Co- 
lumbia, on the Savannah river, opposite to Augusta 
in Georgia, with which it is connected by a bridge 
1,000 ft.in length. Pop. 2,500. The S. Carolina 
railroad, 135 m. in length, connects this place with 
Charleston.—Also a village in Calhoun co., in IIli- 


| nois, 95 m. SW of Springfield. Pop. 214.—Also a 
township in Livingston co., in Michigan, 51 m. WNW 


of Detroit. Pop. 602.—Also a village in Erie co., 
in New York, on the E shore of Lake Erie, 300 m. 
W of Albany.—<Also a v. in the township of i va 
in eS anada, on Smith’s creek. Pop. 300. 

EN, a townshi ‘Ay Newhaven oa in Con- 
necticut, U. S. 33m. SSW of Hartford. 


ck ee 1,797. 
—Also a township i in Delaware co., in New York, 89 


. WSW of Albany. Pop. 1,469. 

HAMEL, a small ive of Hanover, in the prin- 
eipality of Calenberg, which falls into the Weser at 
Hameln.—Also a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, cant. and 3 m. W of Arleux, near the Gensee. 
Pop. 450. 

HAMELIN, a port on the W coast of Australia, 
to the E of the peninsula of Peron, in 5 lat. 26°. 

HAMELN, a town and fortress of Hanover, in 
the principality of Calenberg, at the confluence of 
the Weser and the Hamel, in N lat. 52° 5° 29”, 25 
m. SW of Hanover. Pop. 6, 191. The Weser forms 
an island here, and has a sluice on a large scale, 
erected in 1784, to facilitate the navigation. The 
town is well - fortified; and carries on an active 
traffic in tobacco, hats, ‘and woollens, and the pro- 
duce of its tanneries, brew eries, and distilleries. It 
has also an active transit-trade: the position of H. 
rendering it a thoroughfare to different parts of Ger- 


| many, and giving it the command of the navigation 


of the Weser. On the r. or opposite bank of the 
Weser, is a strong fortification called Fort George, 
situated on a hill. This fortress being of great)im- 
portance for the possession of Hanover, was garti- 
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soned by the Prussians on their seizure of that elec- 
torate in 1806; but after the battle of Jena, the gar- 
rison was forced to surrender. 

HAMELSCHEN BURG, a village of Hanover, on 
the 1. bank of the Emmer, 5m. S of Hameln. Pop. 
270, 

HAMERIN, Hanmer, or Hamrun Mountarys, a 
range in Asiatic Turkey, which rises to the SW of 
Kifri, in the pash. of Bagdad, near the source of the 
Narensui, an affluent of the Diala, and running NW 
crosses the Tigris, whence it is prolonged towards 
the W. The spot at which the Tigris forces its way 
through this chain is called El Fatt’ha; and here, on 
the 1. bank, is an abundant supply of sulphur, and 
directly opposite naphtha rises in great quantities 
from the bed of the river, on the surface of which it 
appears in black spots. 

HAMERINGHAM, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 
m. ESE of Horncastle. Area 1,370 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 158; in 1841, 171. 


.» HAMERTON, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 7 m. | 


SSW of Stilton. Pop. in 1831, 
129: in 1841, 160. 

HAMET (Ex), a village of Lower Egypt, about 4 
m. SW of Rosetta, on the banks of a canal which 
unites the Nile with Lake Edko. It consists of 
about 100 houses. 

HAMFALLOW, a hamlet in the p. of Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, 2m. W of Berkeley. Pop. in 1831, 
645; in 1841, 697, 

HAMHAMMLU, ahigh mountain of Abyssinia, on 
the road from Arkiko to Dixan. 

HAMIL. a country cf Mongolia, situated in the 
heart of the desert of Cobi, and on the great cara- 


Area 2,090 acres. 


van-route to China, to which empire it is now sub- | 


ject. It lies to the Eand 5 of Turfan, and is merely 
an oasis of the Cobi, surrounded by deserts. The 


climate, Du Halde says, is very warm in summer; | 


but we are equally certain that it must be very cold 
in winter, from its great elevation and that of the 
neighbouring mountains. We are told by Shadi- 
Khnaja, that he and his companions, in their route 
from Hami to Shachew, met a flock of yaks or 
Tibetian bulls. Now we know that these ani- 
mals cannot exist but in regions intensely cold or 


of great elevation. The mountains, Grosier says, | 


produce agates and diamonds; but the only vegeta- 
ble productions are said to be melons and grapes; 
the former are of superior quality, and sent to the 
table of the Chinese emperor. Th 

a strong able-bodied race, well-shaped and hand- 
some. The city of Hami, or Khamil, is 90 leagues 
NW of Khyayuquan, the W extremity of the great 
wall, and 185 m. NNW of Shachew, the most west- 
ern fortress of China, in N lat, 42° 53’ 30”, and 22° 
23° 20” W long. of Pekin by observation. Between 
these two places and H. extends the Shamo or Cobi, 
full of arid shifting sands; and for 10 days’ journey 
on the road from Shachew to H. not a drop of water 
is to be found in the desert. Immediately beyond 
this is a pleasant grove of trees, with several springs, 
at a spot where the are of Shachew entertained 
the ambassadors of Sharokh-Mirza, on their journey 
to that city. The country appears from the map to 
contain, besides the capital, H., a number of towns 
and villages; but beyond their names nothing is 
known of them. The inhabitants of this prov., like 
that of Turfan, were all Budhists; Shadi-Khuaja no- 
tices the Budhist temples as numerous and yery 
splendid, and filled with an endless variety of i 

of all sizes. The dissolute manners of the Budh in- 
habitants are graphically described by Marco Polo, 


who says that they seemed born for dancing, singing, 
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This prov. and that of Turfan constituted the coun- 
try of the Oigurs, so famed in Mongolian story. 


| They have been incorporated with China since 1720, 


and made no part of the Eluth dominions conquered 
by Kienlong in 1757. Ebeide-Oolah, the Mahom- 
medan chief of H., for his services to Khanghi in the 
war with Kaldan, khan of the Eluths, was recom- 
pensed with the honour of having his troops enrolled 
under a distinct standard in the imperial army, and 
with the title of chief of the shassak or legion of H, 
A grandson of his, called Yusuf, having rendered 
fresh services to the emperor, obtained the title of 

wang or king, and the pre-eminence over all the 

other chiefs of H. ‘The prince of the Turks of Tur- 

fan, named Amin-Khojah, was for similar reasons 
ereated a shassak, or head of a banner, in the reign 
of Yong-ching, in 1725. He also received a seal: 
and his subjects were formed under a banneret. 
These honours were followed up in his case also by 
the title of wang or king. 

HAMID-ILI, a sanjak of Anatolia, or Asiatic 
Turkey; bounded on the NW by the sanj. of Kara- 
hissar; on the NE and E by Caramania; on the 8 by 
the sanj. of Tekeh-ili; and on the W by Aidin and 
Mentesha, from which it is separated by the Baba- 
Tach chain. The Sevri-Tagh intersects the interior. 
The Kopli-su, Banas-chai, and several other affluents 
of the Mendereh, water its W part. Near the If 
frontier is the lake of Egerdir or Igridi, which now 
unites with that of Hoiran to the N; and further to 
| the W is the lake of Ascania. The soil is in general 
stony, and produces little grain; but excellent fruita, 
especially raisins, are grown. The cap. is Isbartah, 
sometimes called Hamid, in N lat. 87° 48% It also 
contains the towns of Yalobach, Antioch, Baldur, 
and Egerdir. This district represents nearly the 
whole of the ancient Pisidia. 

HAMILPAS. See Amiipas. 

HAMILTON, a parish in the middle ward of 
Lanarkshire, bounded for nearly 5 m. on the N and 
NE by the Clyde. In form it is nearly a square, ex- 
| tending 6 m. each way, and contains 22-25 sq. m., or 

14,240 acres. Originally the name of this parish and 
lordship was Cadyhou or Cadzow, and the latter de- 
signation is still retained by Cadzow burn. The 
name was, however, changed from Cadzow to H. in 
1445. Along the Clyde lie extensive valleys of a 
deep and fertile soil. Thence the land rises gradu- 
ally SW, to more than 600 ft. above the level of the 
sea. There is some fine wood in the p., particularly 
the ‘old oaks’ behind Cadzow, which are scattered 
over a noble chase of 1,500 acres, and are supposed 
to have been planted about the year 1140. In the 
glades and openings between these olden trees may 
be seen a few of the ancient British breed of white 
cattle browsing. Their bodies are purely white, with 
the exception of the ears, muzzles, and hoofs, which 
are black. Coal, lime, and iron-stone, abound in the 
p. The pop. of the town and p. in 1801 was 5,911; 
in 1831, 9,513; in 1841, 10,862. ‘The celebrated Dr, 
Cullen was a native of this p., having been born iit 
April 15, 1710; and the father of the late Dr. Baillie 
of London, and his celebrated sister Joanna, was one 
of the parochial clergymen. The ducal house of 
Hamilton takes its title from this district —The town 
of H. is 103 m. from Glasgow; 15 m. from Lanark; 
and 36m. from Edinburgh; and lies on the great 
London mail-road from Speen by Carlisle. It 1s 
understood to date its existence from the 15th cent. 
Pop. in 1841, 8,876; in 1851, 9,620. Since the in- 
troduction of the cotton s into Scotland, it has 
been one of the principal 
weaving, and employs about 1,200 looms within ° 
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and the adjoining ps. There are also a manufactory 
of hempen goods, one of agricultural implements, a 
foundry, and a few breweries. The burgh unites 
with Aledri ie, Falkirk, Lanark, and Linlithgow. in 


sending a member to parliament. Electors in 1848, | 


293.—The palace of the duke of H., in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, is a noble edifice, and contains 
one of the finest picture-galleries in the kingdom. 
HAMILTON, a county in the NE part of the 
state of New York, U.&., watered by the Indian and 
Sacondaga rivers. 1,064 sq.m. The middle | 
and N parts of this co. are still almost a wilderness. 
Pop. 1, The cap. is Lake Pleasant.—Also a co. 
in the SW part of Ohio, intersected by the Big and 
Little Miami rivers. Area 400 5sq.m. Pop. 80,145. 
Tts cap. is Cincinnati.—Also a co. in the SE of Ten- 
nessee, intersected by the Tennessee river. Area 
464 sq.m. Pop. 8,175.—Also a co. in the N part of 
Florida, intersected by the Allapahaw river. Pop. 
1,464. Its cap. is Jasper.—aAlso a co. in the central 
part of Iowa, on the W fork of White river. Area 
400 sq.m. Pop. 9,855.—Also a co, in the SE of 
Illinois, intersected by Saline creek and the Little 
Wabash. Area 432 sq.m. Pop. 3,945. The cap. 
is M‘Leansboro.—Also a township in Essex co., in 
Massachusetts, 22 m. NNE of Boston, on a branch 
of Ipswich river. Pop. 818.—Also a township of 
Madison co., New York, pleasantly situated on the 
main branch of the Chenango. Pop. 1,500.—Also a 
township in Atlantic co., New Jersey, 30 m. SE of 
Woodbury. Pop. 1,565.—Also a v. in Adam’s co., 
Pennsylvania, 12 NE of Gettysburg. Pop. 1,069.— 
Also a y.in Butler co., in Ohio, 102 m. WSW of 
Columbus. Pop. 1,800.—Also a vy. in Philadelphia 
co., Pennsylvania, 1 m. W of Schuylkil river— Also 
a township in Franklin co., in Ohio, on the E side 
of Scioto river. Pop. 1,119.—Also a township in 
Jackson co., in Ohio. Pop. 1,711.—Also a township 
in Warren co., in Ohio. Pop. 2,457.—Also the cap. 
of Harris co., in Georgia, 126 m. WSW of Milledge- 
ville.—Also a v. in Monroe co., in Mississippi, 156 
m. NE of Jackson.—Also a township in Franklin 


eo., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,719.—Also a township 


in Monroe co., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,508.—Also 
a township’in Adams co., in Pennsylvania, skirted on 
the N by Marsh creek. Pop. 1,460. 
AMILTON, the cap. of Gore district in Up- 
per Canada, situated in an extensive valley, on the 5 
side of Burlington bay, on Lake Ontario. 
about 1 m. back from the bay, on a gently rising 
ground, which stretches away to the Niagara river. 
Pop. in 1845, 6,476; in 1848, 9,889. It is a thriving 
place, and promises in a few years to become one of 
the handsomest towns in America. Steamers pass 
daily to and from this place and Toronto, Queens- 
ton, and Niagara. The projected Great Western 
railroad extends from H. to the town of London, a 
distance of $24 m., by Brantford, Paris, and Wood- 
stock; with branches from London to Windsor oppo- 
site Detroit, to Port Sarnia at the foot of Lake 
Huron, and to Goderich on Lake Huron. The dis- 
tance by stage from H. to Toronto is 45 m.; to Port 
Dover, 38 m.; to London, 90 m.; to Galt, 25 m.; to 
Guelph, 39 m.; to St. Catherine’s, 32 m.; and by 
steamer to Toronto, 45 m.—The exports from the 
port of H.in 1844 were 81,597 barrels of flour; 1,172 
of pork; 1,252 of whiskey; 430 kegs of butter; 18,450 
bushels of wheat; 329,647 ft. lumber; 196,245 pieces 
W. India staves; 3,012 pieces pipe-staves; 430 bar- 
rels of ashes; 530 bushels of oats; 1,007 bushels of 
potatoes.— Also a township in the Newcastle district 
of Upper Canada. Pop. 4,774 in 1842. 
HAMIN \MINIOG, « township in the p. of Llanrhys- 
tydd. in ai 14m. N of Lampeter. Pop. 886. 
HAMINK » &@ large village of Prussian W est-. 
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phalia, 6m. N of Wesel, and 22 m. SSE of Cleves. 


Pop. 900. 

HAMM, a town of Prussian Westphalia, situated 
near the confluence of the Ahse and Lippe, 20 m. 8 
by E of Munster; and 22 m. N by W of Arensburg; 
on the line of railway from Hanover to Dusseldorf; 


by which it is 1084 m. from Hanover, and 684 m. from 


usseldorf. Itis also connected by a railway 203 m. in 
length with Munster. Pop. in 1841, 6,850. This was for- 
merly one of the Hanse-towns, and still has some trade 
in linen, having excellent bleachfields; but its great 
article of export is hams, an article supposed to have 
taken its name from this place. The town is sur- 
rounded with a ditch, and has, at a little distance to 
the W, a fortress called Fort Ferdinand. On the 16th 
of July 1761, the French were defeated between this 
and the village of Fielingshausen by the Allies. The 
town received t injury on that occasion from 
bombs and red-hot balls. 

HAMM and HORN, two large adjoining villages 
* Germany, in the territory and 3m. ENE of Ham- 

urg. 

HAMMAH-DE-CABES (Et), a town of Tunis, 
18m. W of Cabes. It is celebrated for its hot-baths, 
in which the water is intensely hot, yet perfectly 
clear and transparent, and as soft to the palate as 
Taln-Water,. 

HAMMAM, a village of Syria, in the pash. of 
Damascus, 70m. FE of Hamah. 

HAMMAM-AIDA, a village of Anatolia, in the 
sanjak of Sultanich, 4 m. W of Yerma, celebrated 
for its hot baths. 

HAMMAM-EL- _a village of Algeria, in 
the prov. of Titteri, 70 m. 5 of Algiers. 
MMAM-EL-FARAOUN, a port of Arabia, in 
the Hedjaz, 70 m. SSE of Suez. 

HAMMAM-LIF, a town of Tunis, 15 m. SE of 
Tunis, on the coast of the gulf of Goletta. There is 
here a celebrated hot-bath, much resorted to from 
the capital. 

HAMMAM-MESKUTIN, a village with cele- 
brated warm baths, in the circle of Guelma, and 
prov. of Constantine, in Algeria, near the river Ze- 
nati, which lower down assumes the name Seibus. 
The water of these fountains has a temp. of 76° 
Reaumur, or 203° of Fahrenheit; while close to them 
are others equally remarkable for cold. Strong sul- 
phoreous steam issues from them. The ground over 
which these fountains roll, on being trodden upon, 
returns the same hollow sound as the Solfatara at 
Naples. These baths appear to have been much 
resorted to in former times for medical use; and the 
French have erected an hospital in their vicinity. 

HAMMAMET. See Hamamer. 

HAMMAR, an island in the Red sea, 4 m. NW 
of Loheia, It is low, and about 24m. in length from 
NE to SW, and ? m. wide. 

[E, a populous and trading town of Bel- 
gium, in E. Flanders, adjoining a canal which com- 
municates with the Scheldt, 6 m. N of Dendermonde, 
and 16 m. ENE of Ghent. Pop. 8,472. It was 
nearly submerged by the breaking down of the dykes 
of Dendermonde in 1825. 

HAMMELBURG, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 
of Lower Franconia, upon the Saale, 27 m. 5 of 
Fulda. Pop. 2,630, chiefly employed in raising wine 
and fruits. 

HAMMER, a town of Norway, in the bail. and 7 
m. NE of Be on a bay at the N extremity of 
the Mizsen lake. Pop. 2,778. It was formerly a 


flourishing place, and a bishop’s see; and had a 


cathedral and a monastery founded in 1160 by Adrian, 
an Englishman, and the Pope's legate in Norways 
But it was so totally ruined by the Swedish war im 
1561, that it-has never risen to importance since.— 
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Also a village of Denmark, in Jutland, 6 m. NNE of 
Aalborg.—aAlso a small island of Sweden, in the 
Baltic, near the coast of Blechingen, 4 m. E of Carls- 


crona. | =e 
HAMMERBEEKE, a small river of Prussian 


Pomerania, which falls into the Divenau, a branch 
of the Oder. ; , 
HAMMERECSENBACH, a village of Baden, in 


the bail. and 6 m. NE of Neustadt, on the Eisen- | 


bach. Pop. 200. 5 

HAMMERFEST, a village of Norway, in Fin- 
mark, on a bay in the island of Qualoe, not far from 
the North Cape, in N lat. 70° 40’ 7”, E long. 23° 35 
43”, Tt is remarkable as the most northern collec- 
tion of dwellings in civilized Europe. Being sur- 
rounded by hills, the heat in summer is considerable, 
and the cold in winter less intense than might be 
expected. The neighbourhood abounds in turf; and 
the place is altogether an eligible station for a fish- 
ing establishment. There is a pop. of about 800 on 
the island; and in 1842, 185 vessels = 15,514 tons 
cleared out with cargoes of oil, skins, walrus hides, 
dried fish, copper and feathers, valued at £72,400. 
These articles are chiefly brought from Spitzbergen, 
to which island a number of small sloops, of from 30 
to 40 tons burden, and manned by 6 or 8 hands, sail 
in May, and wait at the edge of the ice till they can 
approach the land. They then shoot reindeer, white 
bears, and walrus; and collect eider-down. For 
each deer they Ppl about 5s.; for each walrus, 
from £1 10s. to £3; and for each vog of down = 36 
Ibs., about £2. On Seyland, a mountain in the vici- 
nity of H., alt. 3,408 ft., the limit of perpetual snow 
is 2,834 ft. 

HAMMERHUUS, a fortress of Denmark, on the 
NW coast of the island of Bornholm, in N lat. 55° 18". 

HAMMEROE, a parish and village of Norway, on 
a small peninsular projection, 65 m. NNE of Bodoe, 
in N lat. 68° 8’. Pop. 1,413. 

HAMMERSLEBEN, a town of Prussia, 17 m. 
SW of Macdebure, and'‘l4 m. E by N of Halberstadt. 

HAMMERSMITH, a chapelry in the p. of Ful- 


ham, Middlesex, 8} m. W of London, on the great | 


west road by Brentford. Area 2,140 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 5,600; in 1831, 10,222; in 1841, 13,453. 


It forms one of the most populous districts at the W | | x, 4 
| NE of Chichester. Area 1,850 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


end of London, and comprises the hamlets of Brook- 
Green, Stanbrook-Green or Pallenswick, and Shep- 
herd’s-Bush. Many elegant villas and seats are m 
the vicinity; and the upper and lower malls of H. 
which range along the banks of the Thames, present 
ranges of substantial and commodious buildings which 
command a fine view of the Surrey side. A hand- 
some suspension-bridge was thrown across the Thames 
here in 1827 at an expense of about £80,000. It 
consists of a horizontal roadway suspended from iron 
chains, which are carried. over archways and stone- 
piers on each side of the river, and secured to sub- 
stantial abutments. The road-way is 822 ft. long 
and 20 ft. wide, with 5 additional ft. of footpath. 
The West Middlesex water-works, by which H. and 
the neighbouring places are supplied with water from 
the Thames, were established in 1806. The reser- 
voirs occupy about 3 acres of land. Hammersmith 
is one of the polling-places for the county members. 

MAMMERSTADT, or Hamer, a small town of 
Bohemia, 17 m. SW of Czaslau. 

HAMMERSTEIN (Urrer and Lower), two 
villages of Prussia, in the prov. of the Rhine, 6 m. 
NNW of Coblenz. Pop. 400.—Also a small town 
of W. Prussia, 65 m. WNW of Culm, on the Kid- 
dow. Pop. 1,250. 

HAMMERTON, a township in the p. of Whixley, 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 7m. NNE of Wetherley. Area 
1,070 acres. Pop. in 1831, 330; im 1841, 334. 


Se 








HAMMOND, a township in Lawrence co., in the 
state of New York, U. 5., 189 m. NNW of Albany. 
Pop. 1,845. 

HAMMOND (Care), the W extremity of Kave’s 
island, in the N. Pacific ocean, in N lat. 59° 48”, 

HAMMOND’S ISLAND, a high rock bearing 


W 25, 53 m. from the N end of Wednesday island, 


on the NE coast of Australia. 

HAMMOND’S ISLANDS, several small islands 
in the Pacific, forming part of the Solomon group, in 
S lat. 8° 46’. They were so named by Lieutenant 
Shortland in 1788. 

HAMMOND'S PORT, a village of Steuben co., 
in the state of New York, U.5S., at the 5 end of 
Crooked lake. Pop. 700. 

HAMMOON, a parish in Dorsetshire, 6 m. SW. 
by S of Shaftesbury. Area 870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
54; in 1841, 57. . 

HAMNSEAR, two small islands in the gulf of 
Bothnia. one on the E side, in N lat. 63" 54°; the 
other on the W side, in N lat. 63° 25’. 

HAMOAZE, the W division of Plymouth sound. 
at the mouth of the Tamar. See Prymovurna. 

HAMONT, or Hetmont, a small town of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg, cant. of Achal, 42 m. 
N of Liege. Pop. 992. 

HAMPDEN, a county in the S by W of Massa- 


chusetts, U. S., intersected from N to 5 by Connec- 


tieut river. Area 585 sq. m. Pop. 37,366. The 
cap. is Springfield.—Also a township in Penobscot 
co., in Maine, 62 m. ENE of Augusta, Pop. 2,663. 
—Also a township in Geanga co., in Ohio, 175 m. 
NE of Columbus. 

HAMPDEN (Great), a parish in Bucks, 7} m. 
W of Chesham. Area 1,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
286; in 1841, 290. The family-seat and birth-place 
of John Hampden is in this p.; and the ashes of the 
patriot repose in the church immediately behind the 
mansion-house, 

HAMPDEN (Lrrtte), a parish in Bucks, 7 m. 
ESE of Cheltenham. Area620 acres. Pop.in 1831, 
105; in 1841, 63. 

HAMPNETT, a parish in Gloucestershire, 1 m. 
NNW of N. Leach. Area 1,190 acres. Pop. im 
1831, 187; in 1841, 198. 

HAMPNETT (West), a parish in Sussex, 14 m. 


499: in 1841, 520, 

HAMPRESTON, a parish in Dorsetshire, 35 m. 
ESE of Wimborne-Minster. Area 5,090 acres. Fop. 
in 1831, 883; in 1841, 1,193. 

HAMPSHIRE, SournamrronsHire, or Hants, 8 
southern maritime county of England; situated be- 
tween 50° 34’ and 51° 22’ N lat., and 0° 43’ and 1° 54’ 
W long. The main body of the co. is bounded on the 
N by Berkshire; on the E by Surrey and Sussex; 
on the S by the English channel; and on the W by 
Dorsetshire and Wiltshire; but a large division of it 
is the isle of Wight, which is separated from the 
main body by the channel called the Solent. See 
Wiaut (Ise or). Portsea and Hayling islands, 
and several adjacent isles and islets, lie on the N 
side of Spithead, or of the E entrance of the Solent, 
but are separated from the mainland by such narro¥ 
straits as to exhibit, in combination with it and them, 
only an interlacing of land and water. A detached 
district 9 m. long from N to §, and generally less 
than a 4 m. broad, lies from 2 to 8 m. E of the main 
body, and extends from the vicinity of Haslemere 
in Surrey, to a point 8 m. SE of Midhurst in Sussex. 
The boundary of the main body along most of the 
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N is traced by the rivers Enborn and Blackwater; 3). 


but along the greater part of the E and W is 
tirely artificial. The whole district, including 
islands and straits on the SE, is nearly a rec 
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of about 40 m. from N to 8, and about 54 m. from 
E to W, with a projection at the SW corner of about 
128 sq.m. The whole county measnres, in extreme 
length S, about 55 m.; in extreme breadth, about 
40 m.; in circumf., about 150 m.; and, in enperticial 
extent, 1,018,550 acres. In area, it is the 8th of the 
English counties; in amount of pop., the 14th; and 
in density of pop., the 24th. 


Coasts and bays.) The water which interlaces with islands and 
peninsule, in the SE, may be viewed as one great inlet of the sea, 
measuring 12m. from E to W, and 4m. from N to 5,—extending 
3m. eastward into Sussex,—cnt, by the islands of Hayling and 
Portsea, into the three parts of Chichester, Langstone, and Ports- | 
mouth harbours,—and studded and indented in each with isles, 
islets, and numerous small peninsnlm. The coast, from the 
entrance of Portsmouth harbour to that of Southampton water, 
extends between 7 and 8 m, NW, and presents in its progress 
soue low cliffs, Southampton water penetrates 7m. NW to the 
town of Southampton, and there forks into the small estuary of 
the Itchen NNE, and the considerable estuary of the Test or 
Anton WNW: its breadth at low water is about a 4 m., and at 
high water from 1} to 2m. A low small tongue of land at the 
W side of the entrance of Southampton water, bears on its point 
Calshot-castle: and another one, sandy, slender, more than 2m, 
long, and 14m, to the SE, runs two-thirds way across the Solent 
sea, and bears on its point Harst-castle and a light-house. From 
Redbridge at the head of the estuary of the Test to the com- 
mencement of the Hurst-castle peninsula, the coast-line measures 
about 25 m., bounds the district of the New Forest, and, with its 
apex or convexity pointing to the east at Calshot-castle, describes 
a figure medial between that of a semicircle and that of two sides 
ofa triangle. The shores of this long sweeping line are the most 
softly beautiful, and perhaps the most highly cultivated in the 
whole southern sea-board. The coast line from Hurst-castle to 
the boundary with Dorsetshire, trends, on the whole, in the 
direction of W by 5, and, measured in a straight line, is 14 m. in 
extent: but it yields to the slow curvature of the narrow and 
shallow bay of Christ-church, and is cut by the small estuary of 
the Avon. Most of this section of the coast is abrupt or cliffy, 
and comparatively high; and, on the W side of the entrance of 
the Avon, it forms the small bold promontory of Hengistbury head. 


Surface.] ‘The general aspect of the co. presents 
a pleasing and often a beautiful variety of gently 
rising hills, fruitful valleys, and wide expanses of 
woodland and alternate sheep-walk and richly culti- 
vated soil. .A range of hills, the N. Downs, extends 
WNW from boundary to boundary, by Odiham, 
Basingstoke, and Kingsclere; it is from 2 to 3 m. 
broad; and attains near its W end, an extreme alt. 
of about 900 ft. above sea-level. Another range, the 
S. Downs, extends nearly in the same direction, at 
the distance of about 10 m. farther 5S; it is, for the 
most part, about 4 m. broad; and, among other sum- 
mits of quite or nearly equal elevation, sends up 

BS 


betwixt Cadnam and Hale, two heights ramify; the 
one ranging in irregular lines 5, and reaching the 
sea at High Clifi, about 2 m. to the E of Christ 
church harbour; and the other ranging SE by Lynd- 
hurst, and onwards between the Lymington river on 
the W and the Beaulieu river on the E, and subsid- 
ing into level ground, within a short distance of the 
Solent, opposite the isle of Wight. These are the 
| two principal elevations, or ridges of summit-level, 
in the Forest. 

Rivers and Canals.) The district N of the N. 
Downs forms part of the 5 edge of the basin of the ‘ 
Thames; and is drained by the Wey, the Blackwa- 
ter, and the Enborn, all here inconsiderable rivulets. 
The district E of the Alton-hills and N of the 8. 
Downs, belongs to the basin of the Arun; and is 
drained chiefly by the Rother. The rest of the co. 
either belongs to the basins of Southampton water 
and the Avon, or is otherwise drained southward to 
the Solent. The Tichfield has 20 m. length of 
course, rises near Belmont, and flows SSW to the 
Solent below Posbrooke. The Hamble rises about 
2m. SE of Bishop’s Waltham; flows past Botley; 
falls into Southampton water 3 m. below Netley 
abbey; and, though only 11 m. long, brings up the 
tide in a sort of slender estuary, over a distance of 6 m. 
The Itchen rises near Alresford; flows W to King’s- 
Worthy, receiving, by the way, the tribute of the Alne; 
from King’s-Worthy to the E side of the head of 
Southampton water, flows in the direction of 5 by W; 
washes Winchester, Twyford, and Bishop’s-Stoke; 
and has an entire course of 25m, The Test rises 
near Whitchurch in the NW part of the co.; flows 
SSW to a point a little below Wherwell; is there 
joied on the r. bank by the Anton coming down 
from near Wildhern; thence proceeds southward by 
Stockbridge, Romsey, and Redbridge, to the W side 
of the head of Southampton water; and expands for 
4m. into an estuary, whose direction is SE, and has 
an entire run of about 35 m. Several streamlets 
drain the New Forest NE to the Test, and SW to 
the Avon; and several drain it 5 to the Solent. The 
| chief of the latter are the Exe or Beaulieu, 10 m. 
long; and the Boldre, 14 m. long, falling into. the 
Solent at Lymington. ‘The Avon enters the county 
from Wiltshire a little below Downton; it has thence 
a course of 20m. 8, past Fording-bridge, Ringwood, 
and Christ-church, to the sea at Hengistbury-head. 
—The Andover canal commrences at Andover; passes 
down the r. bank of the Anton to the Test, crosses =| 
the latter stream, and passes down its 1. bank to the 
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Butser-hill, between Petersfield and Horndean, to 
the height of 917 ft. .A transverse range, the Alton 
hills, extends southward, at the mean distance of 7 
or 8 m. from the E boundary, and approaches the 
first range between Odiham and Basingstoke, and 
the second in the vicinity of Petersfield. Portsdown 
hill, an isolated eminence, 7 m. long, 1 m. broad, 
and about 450 ft. high, extends from E to W along 
the skirt of Langstone and Portsmouth harbours. 
The district N of the N. Downs includes the wood- 
lands and wastes of Bagshot, and the commons of 
Cove, Aldershot, and Farborough. The small dis- 
trict E of the Alton-hills is irregular in surface, and 
includes the forests of Woolmer and Alice-Holt. | }m. inlength. It has its summit-level in Hampshire; 
The central district, comprehending all the area due ' and it is altogether 37 m. or upwards in length.— 
W of the former, and the summits of the South | The Arundel canal, by Chichester in Sussex, com- 
Downs, has the a termes ae in its higher ground, of | municates with Portsmouth by a cut across Porisea 
an elevated plain, broken into various-sized segments, | island. 

and ploughed down by brooks and rivulets into | Climate.] The N district, though comparatively 
numerous hollows. The great remaining district | warm, is humid, and often has fogs of several days’ 
shows expanses of heaths and commons, on compa- | duration. The high central district has a dry, clear, 
rative uplands, between Gosport and Tichfield, be- | and healthy atmosphere. The low S district is ex- 
tween Tichfield, Bursledon, and Botley, and between | ceedingly mild; but around Southampton, and the 
the two latter and the river Itchen, and brings down | large isleted inlet in the SE, its inhabitants are much 
the gentler though extensive commons of Southamp- | subject to ague. Winds from the SW prevail in the 
ton and Nutshaling to the vicinity of Southampton, | N; W winds prevail in the centre, and frequently 
Millbrook, and Redbridge. From the high down | are very violent; and winds from the sea sometimes yy 


head of its estuary at Redbridge. It is 225 m. long, 
and falls nearly 180 ft.—The Southampton and Win- 
chester canal, one of the oldest in the kingdom, is 
simply the navigation of the Itchen, uncoincident 
with the natural bed of the river.—The Basingstoke 
canal commences at the town of Basingstoke; is car- 
ried windingly E to a junction with the Wey, and, 
through it, with the Thames in Surrey; passes near 
Odiham, through a tunnel about 1 m, long, and, a 
little within the limits of Surrey, along an aqueduct 
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sweep careeringly and fiercely over exposed portions 
of the south. 


Geognostic structure and soils.) The district N of the northern 
skirt of the N. Downs belongs to the formations above the chalk. 
The Bagshot sand, encinctured in a belt of the London clay, 
occurs at Frimley-heath on the NE boundary; the chalk, mari, 
and greensand appear over a small area, in the vicinity of Kings- 
clere:; and the plastic clay covers most of the remaining parts of 
the district. The formations above the chalk constitute also by | 
far the greater portion of the district between the South Downs 
and the sea. The Bagshot-sand, or a sand closely akin to it in 
g@eognostic character, extends between Southampton water and 
the Boldre; the London clay-occupies most of the remainder of 
the fiat or but slightly undulated country from the E boundary to 
the Avon; and the plastic clay constitutes a band of 5 m. mean 
breadth along the N margin of the low country, and occupies the 
district west of the Avon. Both the N. and the 8. Downs, in their 
summits and in their skirts, and also all the country between 
them, from the W boundary with Wiltshire, to the E skirt of the 
Alton hills, consists of the chalk formation, and is continuous 
with the great expanse of that deposit in Wiltshire. Portsdown | 
hill likewise consists of chalk; but is as isolated in geognostic as 
in topographical position.—The district E of the chalk, and lying 
between the E ends of the North and South Downs, belongs to 
the formations below the chalk; constitutes part of the border of 
the great SE. Weald district of England; and consists of chalk, 
marl, and greensand.—A strong brown and grey loam prevails in 
the N district; and, in consequence of the retentiveness of the | 
clay on which it lies, is generally wet and occasionally boggy. A | 
dark sandy or gravelly mould covers tracts E of this district, but 
is intermingled with the prevailing soil. A sandy loam, lying on 
soft subsoils, covers much of the borders of the rivulets, and is 
disposed in meadow and cultivated pasture. The prevailing strong 
brown and grey loam gradually deteriorates towards the N into 
athin sandy or gravelly mould, or a wet churlish loam; and in- | 
termixes, towards the 8, with the chalk of the adjacent district. 
The soil of the district in the latitudes E of the Alton-hills, is 
prevailingly a grey sandy loam of good staple. A tough, brown, 
flinty clay, inters with tracts of light sandy loam, occupies 
the vale of Petersfield. The prevailing soil of the chalk district 
isa thin grey loam immediately superincumbent on firm strata 
of chalk. A soil locally termed ‘hazel mould,’ light, dry, friable, 
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and produces a short thick grass which forms superior sheep pas- 
ture. A black vegetable mould occurs in some places on the 
downs. A strong and flinty loam caps the flat summits of the 
lesser heights. Decomposed chalk, well adapted to the culture of 
turnips and sainfoin, covers much of the declivities of the hills. 
A strong grey loam, difficult of tillage, but tolerably productive, 
especially of wheat, occurs in lower situations, The soil of the 
islands and encincturing of the great marine inlet, on the 
SE—excepting that of own, Which intimately resembles 
the soil of the great district just deseribed—is, in general, either 
a flinty or a hazel loam. Peat abounds on the heaths and many 
of the low Iying wastes. 

Forests and Wastes.| The county, aggregatel 
viewed, is profusely wooded. In the N district, the 
oe oe woods are chiefly birch, alder, hazel, willow, 

cherry, and occasionally ash and oak; in the 
chalk district they are principally hazel, willow, ash, 
oak, white-thorn, beech, maple, and wild cherry; 
and, in the § district, they are chiefly hazel, birch, 
holly, willow, wild cherry, alder, ash, and beech.— 
The New Forest seems to have been originally a 
thinly peopled tract; and, whether previously wood- | 
land or open, was regularly afforested between the 
end of ward the Confessor’s reign, and the date 
of the compilation of Domesday-book. The record | 
of the oldest official perambulation of it, which took 

place in the 8th year of Edward L., shows it to have | 
extended quite from Southampton water to the Avon, 

and from the Solent sea to a line drawn between 

Orebrugge or Owerbridge and North Chardeford or 

Charford. A perambulation so late as the 22d of 
Charles IL, the latest made, and that which fixes 
the present boundaries, describes it as extending about 

20 m. from the sea on the SE to Godshill on the 

NW; and abont 15 m. from Hardley, on the E, to 

Ringwood, on the W, and as comprehending about 
92,365 acres. Manors and estates, however, belong- 
ing to private individuals, and purprestures or en- 
croachments and enclosed lands held by the master- 
keepers and groom-keepers with their ive 
lodges, amount, within the limits, to about 28,133 
acres, and reduce the actual area of the Forest to 
about 64,232 acres. The Crown is the proprietor of 
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| of timber for the construction of war-ships. The 
oaks seldom rise into lofty stems; but their branches 


of horses runs athwart, so wild, so much at will, and 


character from the common Hampshire hog, tenants 


improperly called purlieus. According to a peram- 


and resting on chalk rubble mixed with flint, covers some tracts, | 


‘their produce for the making of cider. 


bombasins at Alton; druggets and shalloons at Ba- 
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all this area, subject to rights of commonage and 
other ancient claims. The Forest is, for economical 
purposes, divided into 9 bailiwicks, and subdivided 
into 15 walks. Its chief value consists in its produce 


are usually twisted into picturesque outlines, and 
serve well for what builders call knees and elbows, 
Flocks of deer scour the noble woodland; asses and 
mules are bred in great numbers; a diminutive breed 


so difficult of capture, as scarcely to be private pro- 
perty; and a species of wild boar, very diiferent in 


the more desolate and secluded regions. The in- 
come of the forest in 1846-7 was only £9,036; 
and its expenses amounted to £10,495.—The forest 
of Bere extends N from Portsdown-hill; it is divided 
into two walks, and some smaller annexed portions 


bulation made in 1688, and still observed, it com- 
prehends about 16,000 acres.—Waltham-chase, on 
the NW of Bere forest, near Bishop's Waltham, is 
now a waste, though formerly a forest of about 2,000 
acres. 

Agriculture.) H., though containing some primel 
avineed ee is, as to its Merienieerel enmiiaton: 
inferior to many cos. in Britain, and can bear no 
comparison with some. Manuring, the economizing 
of labour, the uses of the threshing-machine, and the 
advantageous management of stock, are all ill under- 
stood; and farms are very generally held only from 
yearto year. Yet marked improvements in other par- 
ticulars are visible; and some peculiarities of soil and 
exposure in various localities prevent the adoption 
of methods of georgy and culture which are gener- 
ally approved, and elsewhere successful. Almost 
every kind of crop suited to the latitude and climate 
of England is regularly cultivated in some one or 
more of the very diversified districts. Hops are 
grown in 35 parishes in the E; but chiefly in those 
of Farnham, Farnborough, Crondall, Steep, Hawkley, 
and Soal. On an average of 7 years, terminating im 
1835, they occupied 1,368 acres, and produced 693,180 
Ibs. of hops. Irrigated meadows, chiefly situated on 
the margins of streams, are of great extent, and gen- 
erally produce from 30 to 36 cwt. of hay per acre. 
The farms in South and North H. are from 200 to 
500 acres in extent; in the chalk-districts they are 
from 500 to 1,000, 2,000, and even 8,000 acres. 
Orchards, though few and small N of the South 
Downs, are elsewhere extensive, and yield much of 
Honey 1s 
extensively produced over most of the co., but par- 
ticularly on declivities and skirts of the downs; and 
has long been celebrated, under the name of ‘down 
honey,’ for the superiority of its flavour. 

anufactures and commerce.| At the beginning 
of the present cent. the manufactures comprehended 
the at che of large quantities of malt at Andover, 
and the manufacture of shalloons, woollen cloths, and 
similar fabrics, in other localities: and at present 
they comprehend the departments of silk and paper 
at Overton; sacking, shaticons: and paper at Romsey; 


singstoke; linseys at Alresford; flax at Fording- 
bridge; woollens at Ringwood; silk at Whitchurch; 
silk hose and fusee chains at Christ-church; sacking, 
ropes, and coarse pottery at Fareham; iron at Gos- 
port; malt at Andover; malt and japanning at 
Bishop’s Waltham; bank-note paper at olk ; 


chemical and medicinal salts at Lymington; the : 


common salt at various places on the coast. _ 


number of hands employed in woollen factories, im. |'} 
this co. in March 1847, was 5; in flax factories; 945-4, 
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in silk, 263; being a total of 362. Ship-building is 
earried on at the ports. Commerce has its chief 
seats in Southampton, Portsmouth, and Gosport; 
and, as to its condition, may be judged of by refer- 
ence to the articles on these towns. 

Foads.] The railways of the co. are noticed under articles 
SouTrHamptos and Porramours. The London and Portsmouth 
mail-road crosses a wing of the co. W of Haslemere; and, after 
re-entering. runs S83W through Petersfield, Horndean, and Cor- 
ham. The mail-road from London to Exeter and Cornwall, 
branches off from the former just before entering the co, and 
runs WSW through Basingstoke, Whitchurch, and Andover, to 
the W boundary, 74 m. from Salisbury, in Wiltshire. The length 
of roads of all kinds used for wheeled carriages in 1839 was 3,199 
m,.; expenditure on them £20,714, ae 

Divisions and Towns.| H. is politically divided 
into 39 hundreds, 9 liberties, and the jurisdictions of 
Winchester, Southampton, and Portsmouth. These 
distributions are so multiplex and embarrassing that, 


for the purposes of administration, they were, under | 


the statute of 9° Geo. IV. c. 48, recently arranged, 
exclusive of the Isle of Wight, into the 13 divisions 
of Alton, Andover, Basingstoke, Droxford, Fare- 
ham, Kingsclere, Lymington, Odiham, Petersfield, 
Ringwood, Romsey, Southanrpton, and Winchester. 


The towns are the city of Winchester; the parl. 


boroughs of Andover, Christ-church, Lymington, 
Petersfield, Portsmouth, and Southampton; tle dis- 
franchised boroughs of Stockbridge and Whitchurch; 
the market-towns of Alresford, Alton, Basingstoke, 
Bishop’s-Waltham, Fareham, Fordingbridge, Gos- 
port, Havant, Kingsclere, Odiham, and Romsey; and 
27 other places, villages or small towns, the pop. of 
each of which amounted in 1831 to upwards of 1,000, 
The co. is included in the W circuit, and its assizes 


and quarter-sessions are held at Winchester. Eccle- | 


siastically, the co. all belongs to the dio. of Winches- 
ter; and, exclusive of the isle of Wight, contains 252 
entire parishes, and 4 parts of parishes. 

Statistics.] The co. sends 2 members to parlia- 
ment from its N division, and 2 from its 5; 2 from 
the city of Winchester; 2 from each of the boronghs 
of Southampton, Andover, Portsmouth, and Lyming- 
ton; and 1 from each of the boroughs of Christ- 
church and Petersfield. Qualified voters in the N 
division in 1839-40, 2,156; in the 8, 4,616; total, 
6,772; in 1846, for the N division, 3,411; for the 5, 
5,812; total, 9,223. Previous to the passing of the 
Reform act, the co, only returned 2 members, but Win- 
chester, Southampton, Portsmouth, Petersfield, Stock- 
bridge,Christ-church, eee Whitchurch, Ando- 
ver, Newtown, Newport, and Yarmouth, also returned 


2 each, making in all 26 members.—The number of | 


inhabited houses in the co, in 1831 was 56,526; in 
1841, 66,617; in 1851, 74,588. Pop. in 1801, 219,656; 


in 1811, 244,195; in 1821, 280,767; in 1801, 314,700; | 


in 1841, 354,940; in 1851, 402,033. ‘The annual in- 


crease per cent. in 50 years has been 1°16; or 82°80 | 


per cent. on the whole period. The pop. of 1541 


consisted of 64,652 families, of whom 22,761 were 


chiefly employed in agriculture, 20,983 in trade, ma- 
nu and handicraft, and 20,908 otherwise oc- 
cupied. Of the pop. of 1841, 174,724 were males, 
and 180,216 females; of that of 1851, 199,834 were 


males, and 202,199 females—The annual value of | 


assessed to income-tax in 1815 was 


property _ us 
£1,130,852; in 1842-3, £1,661,447, whereof £720,759 | 


was upon houses, and £777,636 upon land.—In 1836 
there were 11] savings’ banks, having 
posits, belonging to 10,408 depositors. In Nov. 1548, 
the number of such banks within the co. was 15; and 
the total investments £743,658, held by 28,860 de- 
positors, giving an average of £28 to each.—The 
sums expended for the relief of the poor were, in 
1834, £203,466; in 1837, £123,840; in 1847, £156,653. 
The rate per head of expenditure for relief of the 
poor, on the estimated pop. in this last year, was 8s. 
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56,456 of de- | 








244., that for all England being 6s. 14d. The amount 
of rate for the poor and for co. purposes was in 1854, 
£249,525; and in 1837, £151,240.—The number of 
committals under charge of criminal offences in 
1831-2-3, was respectively 151, 227, and 249; and 
the number of convictions in these years, was respec- 
tively 98, 167, and 163. The commitments for more 
serious offences between 1842 and 1547 were 1°9 per 
cent. above the average for all England and Wales. 


History.) The British tribe of the Segontiact inhabited the N 
part of H. and the adjacent parts of Berkshire, The Selgo, how- 
ever, who had crossed the Rhine into Gaul, and thence extended 
their conquests into Britain, drove out the Seqgonfiacd, and, before 
the arrival of the Romans, had possession of the greater part of 
the country lying between the British channel and the Severn. 
Their clans in H., at the date of the Roman invasion, were the 
Belge proper in the centre, the Regniin the 5, and the Atrebatii 
on the N. The Romans subdued the co. probably under Vespa- 
sian, and included it in their prov. of Britannia Prima, The Bri- 
tons, after the Romans abdicated, defended themselves for many 
years against the Saxons, In 508, Cerdic totally defeated the 
British king Ambrasius, at Sway; and he soon after founded the 
kingdom of Wessex, and adopted Winchester ag the seat of his 
government, ‘The name of the co, while under the Saxon domi- 
nation was Hantunsyre,—obviously the radix of its present de- 


signation. In 901, Ethelwold, claiming to be the heir of Alfred, 


captured Christ-church, but was driven from the couniry by Ed- 
ward the Elder. The greater part of the subsequent history of 
the co, Is identical with that of WrscHesTer, SouTHAMPTON, 
PortsmoutTs, and the [siz or WieuT, and will be found under 
these heads. 

HAMPSHIRE, a county in the SW of the state 
of Massachusetts, U. S. Area 532 sq. m. Pop. 
30,897, It is in many parts mountainous and hilly. 
Its principal towns lie on both sides of Connecticut 
river, which intersects it from N to 5. These are 
Springfield, W. sen Northampton, Haddley, 
Hatfield, Deerfield, and Northfield. The cap. is 
Northampton.—Also a county in the N of Virginia, 
U. S., bounded on the N and NW by the Potomac 
river, which divides it from the state of Maryland. 
Area 960 sq.m. Pop. 12,295. The cap. is Romney. 
—<lso a village in Kane co., in Illinois. 

HAMPSHIRE (New), one of the northern or 
New England United State¥ of America; situated 
between N lat. 42° 42’ and 45° 13’, and between 70° 
40° and 72° 28’ W long.; and bounded on the N by 
Lower Canada; on the E by the district of Maine; 


on the S by Massachusetts; and on the W by Con- 
necticut river, which separates it from Vermont. 


Its length from N to $ is 168 m.; its greatest breadth 
on the 43d parallel is about 90 m.; but it gradually 
decreases as it runs northerly, being only 55 m. on 
the 44th parallel; and at its N extremity not more 
than19m. The area is about 9,491 sq. m., 6,074,240 
acres, of which nearly 110,000 acres are water-suriace. 

Surface.) The land for the distance of 20 or 30 
m. from the sea is either level or moderately rolling. 
Beyond that, it rises into hills; and toward the N 
becomes mountainous: indeed this state is the most 
mountainous in the Union, and is regarded as the 
Switzerland of America. The first ridge, the Blue 
hills, passes through Rochester, Barrington, and 
Nottingham. Behind these are several higher de- 
tached mountains. Farther back the mountains rise 
still higher; and among the third range, Chocorua, 
Ossapy, and Kyarsarge are the principal. Beyond 
these is the lofty ridge which divides the branches 
of Connecticut and Merrimac rivers, denominated 
‘the Height of Land.’ In this ridge, towards the 
SW part of the state, is the Great Monadnock 
mountain, alt. 3,254 ft.; 30 m. N of which is Suna- 
pee; and 48 m. farther N Moosehillock, or Mooshe- 
lock, alt. 4,636 ft. ‘The ridge is continued northerly, 
dividing the waters of the Connecticut from those of 
the Saco and Amari Here the mountains 
rise much higher. t 
this range are the White mountains, which attain im, 
Mount Washington an alt. of 6,428 it. The produce 
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of the N part of New Hampshire and the NE part 
of Vermont, is taken to Portland by a road passing 
through what is called ‘the Notch,’ a singular defile 
in the White mountains. The lands W of this last- 
mentioned range, bordering on Connecticut river, are 
interspersed with extensive meadows. The White 


mountains are the highest land in New England; | 


and in clear weather are discovered before any other 
land, by vessels approaching the E coast; but, by 
reason of their white appearance, are frequently mis- 
taken for clouds: ; 

Rivers and lakes.] 'The most considerable rivers 
of this state are the Connecticut, Merrimac, Pisca- 
taqua, Saco, Androscoggin, and Upper and Lower 
Amonoosuack. There are many smaller streams. 
The Connecticut rises in the highlands which form 
the N boundary of the state, and runs about 170 m. 
S along the W border of New H. till it enters Mas- 
sachusetts. It is boatable to the 15 m. falls at Bath, 
250 m. above Hartford. The Merrimac also rises, 
in both its head-branches, in New H.; and after flow- 
ing 78 m. 5 to Chelmsford. enters Connecticut. It 
is boatable to Concord. The whole course of the 
Piseataqua lies in New H. By means of this river, 
there is sloop-navigation to Newmarket, Durham, 
and Exeter.—The chief lakes are Winnipiseogee, 
Um , Sunapee, Squam, and Great Ossipee. ‘The 
largest of these, Winuipiseogee or Wentworth, is 23 
m. long, and 10 m. wide. 

Geology and minerals.) The high ridge of mountains which 
separates the branches of the Connecticut and Merrimac, is com- 
posed of the older primitive rocks; granite predominates in the 
more N and elevated part of the ridge, while mica slate appears 
nore abundantly In the 8 portions, where it constitutes the Great 
Monadnock and some other lofty eminences. Mica slate predo- 
minates in this chain, but granite appears in varions places: it 
has a coarse, porphyritic structure; the imbedded grains of fel- 
spar are large but seldom in twin crystals. Porphyritic granite 
occurs also in boulders and in rolled masses E of this ridge. A 
beautiful fine-grained granite, found in many places, as at Con- 


cord, Boscawen, and Hopkinton, affords admirable building stone, | 


E of this great ridge, mica slate, gneiss, and greenstone occur. 
In passing from Concord E to Portsmouth, the following succes- 
sion of rocks may be observed; granite, 4 m. from Concord; 
gneiss, 11 m:; mica slate, 14 m.; granite, 15 m.; then gneiss, 
and lastly greenstone; the direction of the strata is nearly NE 
and SW. There is a remarkable allavion formation through 
which the Merrimac and which embraces all the sandy 
plains which are covered with pine and black timber in the neigh- 
bourhood of that river. This formation extends through Chelms- 
ford to Cambridge and Boston, on one hand; on the other, it fol- 
lows the course of the river quite to the ocean, embracing large 
tracts of land on either side. Rocks in some places break through 
this alluvial deposit, but they form no very high hills —Steatite, 
or soapstone, is found at Francestown and Orford, where it is 
+ poeta and wrought. Primitive limestone occurs at Orford, 

anover, Lisbon, and Meredith, where there are also quarries, 
Pyritous copper, or copperas ore, is found at Franconia. Galena, 
or lead-ore, occurs at Orford and Lebanon, and iron at Franconia, 
Plambago, or black lead, has been recently discovered in many 
places; in most abundance at Bristol. The other minerals which 
this State produces in greater or less abundance, are beryls, gar- 
Nets, jasper, manganese, asbestos, and amethyst. The iron mine 
at Lisbon is one of the richest in the United States. The quan- 
ee s ore is inexhaustible, and it yields above 60 per cent. of 
bon, and carried 3 mi. to the furnace at Franconi abow 
12 or 15 tons of from are made in a week: shite - 


Soil and productions.| This state has only 18 m, 
of séa-coast at its SE corner. In this distance there 
are several coves for fishing-vessels, but the only 
harbour for ships is Portsmouth, at the entrance of 
Piseataqua river, the shores of which are rocky. 
The shore is mostly a sandy beach, bordered in front 


by salt marshes intersected by creeks which produce | 


good pasture. The soil of the lower hil | 

and banks of the rivers is fertile, and eae 
cellent grain of every kind. The lands on the mar- 
gin of the great rivers are the most valuable, being 
periodically overflowed and enriched by the fat slime 
or sediment which is carried down from the y lands 
On Connecticut river these lands are from a 4 m. to 
14-m. on each side in breadth; and produce corn, 
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The ore js taken from a mountain in the E part of Lis- | 





grain, and grass, especially wheat, in greater abun- 
dance and perfection than the same kind of-soil does 
in the higher lands. The wide-spreading hills are 
warm and rich; rocky moist land is good for pas- 
ture; drained swamps have a deep mellow soil; and 
the valleys between the hills are generally very pro- 
ductive. Barren tracts of any considerable extent 
are unknown, except in the wild unexplored region 
at the N extremity of the state.—The principal pro- 
ductions are grass, wheat, rye, Indian corn, butter, 
and cheese. 
422,124 bushels wheat; 121,899 barley; 1,296,114 


| oats: 308,148 rye; 105,103 buck-wheat; 1,162,472 


Indian corn; 1,260,517 Ibs. wool; 243,425 lbs. hops; 
6,206,606 bush. potatoes; 496,107 tons hay; 264 tons 
hemp and flax; and 1,162,368 lbs. maple sugar. The 
produce of the dairy amounted to 1,638,563 dollars; 
of the orchard to 239,973 dol.: and of lumber, 
433,217 dol. Agriculture is the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants. Apples and pears are tlie most 
common fruits cultivated in this state; no husband- 
man thinks his farm complete without an orchard; 
yet tree-fruit, of the first quality, cannot be raised in 
such a clinmiate as this, without particular attention. 
The uncultivated lands are covered with forests of 
ine, fir, cedar, oak, walnut, hemlock, beech, maple, 
Isam-poplar, and butternuts, In the ascent to the 
summit of the White mountains, the ground for the 


| first 4 or 5 m. is covered with beech, hemlock, and 


some white pine; for the next 6 or 7 m. the growth 
is chiefly black spruce; higher up there is scarcely 
any vegetation. The noblest tree of the forest is 
the mast-pine, which, with a straight trunk from 20 
to 40 inches diam. at the base, rises to the height of 
150 and sometimes 200 ft. In marshy places, and 
on the borders of rivers, there is a thick growth of 
underwood, which on the high lands is less abun- 
dant, and is not seen on the dry plains. 

Animal kingdom.) The moose deer has become 
scarce in New H.; but the black bear still makes 
great havoc in the fields of Indian corn when it 1s 
nearly ripe. The racoon is also destructive to this 
gram. The wolf is common, and commits great 
ravages among the sheep. The red and grey fox 
are numerous in the woods. Their skin is valuable, 
and they are often entrapped and taken. The wild 
cat also is pursued for its skin, which is valuable, 
ey the black kind. The beaver has become 
rare. ‘The black squirrel is also rare; but grey, 
striped, and flying squirrels are common. The forests 
abound with game. The partridge, quail, and wild 
plgeon are the same as in Massachusetts. The wild 
turkey has retired to the inland mountainous coun- 
try. The grouse, or heath-bird, is rarely seen except 
on the high mountains.—The bays and rivers abound 


with cod, salmon, shad, eels, trouts, &c. The first, 


dried and salted near the isle of Shoals, is called 
‘dumb fish,’ and is highly valued: It is taken near 
the coast in all seasons, and on the Piscataqua nver 
m spring and fall. The largest fish is the halibut, 


Some of which have been known to weigh 500 Ibs. 


The bass and salmon have forsaken the rivers since 
the erection of dams. , 

Climate.] The climate combines great extremes 
both of heat and cold. The weather is generally 
warm until the middle of September; from that pe- 
riod till the close of May fires are generally kept up 
in every house. In September and October the frosts 
are light; in November the weather is variable, and 
the frosts moderate and not lasting; but in Decem- 
ber they become intense and durable. 





In 1840, there were grown in this state — || 





Snow falls... {| 


to the depth of from 2 to 4 ft. before the close of. } 
February; and if a thaw takes place in January = 4} 
which often happens—it is generally followed”by- 7 


severe frost... March is blustering and cold; but the — /) 
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snow sensibly sinks under the influence of the sun. 
In April it di | 
the N parts it often lies till May. In winter the 
prevailing wind is from the NW, which never blows 
In summer, except after thunder accompanied with 
rain, The climate is upon the whole healthy; and 
its salutary influence is indicated by the generally 
robust form and florid complexion of the inhabitants. 

Manufactures.] Various manufactures have been 
established in this state. The preparation of lumber, 
fire-wood, pot and pearl ashes, ginseng root, and 


maple sugar, employs a considerable number of | 


hands. Iron-works, at Exeter, produce sufficient 
iron for the consumption of the state. Bricks and 
pottery are made in different places; also gunpowder, 
epirite, malt is hats of fur, wool, id pat -leaf, 
soap, candles, 

glass, and pottery. White pine is manufactured into 
masts, yards, and planks of vessels. The masts of 
this wood are the finest in the world, being from 140 
to 150 ft. in length, and so durable, that, if protected 
from moisture, they will last 20 years. Hoops and 
staves are also largely manufactured. The country 
supplying all sorts of naval stores, numerous vessels 
are built on the Piscataqua river and its branches; 
sometimes at several miles distance from the water. 
The whole amount of capital employed in manufac- 
tures within the limits of this state im 1840 was 
9,252,448 dollars.—The chief exports from the state 
are Indian corn, live stock, beef and pork, pickled 
fish, whale-oil, ship-timber, tar, lumber, pot and 
pearl ashes, tow-cloth, butter and cheese, flax-seed, 
and bricks. The imports are W. India rum, gin, 
molasses, wine, sugar, tea, coffee, cotton, cheese, salt, 


nails, sea-coal, steel, lead, and grindstones. In 1847. 


they amounted to 16,935 dols.; in 1848, to 61,303 
dols.—The value of the ex] amounted in 1798 to 
230,000 d.; in 1799, to 361,000 d.; in 1810, to 234,650 
d.; in 1840, to 20,761 d.; in 1848, to 8,243 d. The 
const-fishery is carried on either by boats or schoon- 
ers. About 27 schooners, and 20 boats, exclusive 
of those belonging to the isle of Shoals, are employed 
in the fisheries.—The capital stock of the ditierent 
banks in this state on Ist June 1849 was 2,178,000 
dollars. — The Eastern railroad extends from the 
Massachusetts line to Portsmouth in this state, a 
distance of 16 m.; the Boston and Maine railroad, 
from the Massachusetts line to Exeter a distance of 
14m. ‘There are 2,188 m. of mail-road in this state. 








Counties and lation.| The following table 
exhibits the division of New H. into counties, with 
the pop. of each in 1812, 1840, and 1850:— 

Comnties. 1812. 140. 1850, 
Belknap, 17,988 17.722 
Carroll, : 19,973 20, L64 
Cheshire, ar 40,988 6470 60, 142 
Cons, 4,951 0.849 11,853 
Grafton, 98462 42311 42,343 
Hillsborough, 49,249 42,404 57,480 
Merrimac, $6,253 40,546 
Rockingham, 60,175 45,771 49.210 

trafford, 41,593 23, L66 29,359 
Sullivan, 20,340 19,376 
214,460 284,574 317,999 


The § part of the state is the most thickly settled. 
The progress of the pop. has been as follows: In 
1790, 141,899; 1800, 183,762; 1810, 214,560; 1820, 
244,161; 1830, 269,328; 1840, 284,574; 1850, 317,999, 


of whom 477 were free-coloured. Slavery does not | 
exist in New H. The religious denominations of the | New Hampshire. U. S., 29 m. SSE 


isappears in the open country; but in 






eather, agricultural implements, iron, |) 


encouragement to the establishment of schools, aca- 
demies, and public libraries. Dartmonth college, 
founded in 1770, and for the support of which 80,000 
acres are allotted, has 9 professorships in different 
branches of science, and a library of 16,500 vols. 
The Gilmanton theological seminary was founded in 
1835. These two institutions had 433 students in 
1840. The number of academies in 1540 was 68, 
attended by 5,799 pupils; of common and primary 
schools, 2,127, with 82,632 scholars. The amount 
raised by taxes and local funds in 1849 for the sup- 
port of schools in this state was 159,430 dols. 
Government.| The legislative power in this state 
resides in a governor, a senate, and house-of-repre- 
sentatives, who are all elected annually. Every 
male inhabitant of 21 years of age, excepting pau- 
rs, and persons excused from paying taxes at their 
wn request, enjoys the right of suffrage. The go- 
vernor has a salary of 1,000 dollars. The senators 
are 12 in number, and are elected annually by citi- 
zens paying taxes. ‘The house-of-representatives is 
composed of delegates from the different towns, 
Every town or incorporated township having 150 
rateablejpolls may send 1 representative; and is en- 


titled for every additional 300 polls to send another. . 


The number of representatives in 1849 was 286. 
The state has no debt. Its income in 1849 was 
155,364 d.; its expenditure, 149,237 d. The superior 
court of judicature consists of a chief justice and 4 


| associate justices, who hold one term annually in 


each of the 10 cos. of the state-—The state-prison, 
and state asylum for the insane, are at Concord.— 
The militia force in 1849 was 26,790.. 


History.) New H. was discovered in 1614 by Captain Smith; 
and the first settlements, consisting of fishermen and planters, 
were established at Dover and Portsmouth in 1623. In conse- 
quence of disunion among the settlers, they renounced the right 
of self-government, and placed themselves under the state of 
Massachusetts in 1641. About the year 1680, however, New H. 
was again established into a separate prov. and royal government, 
which was dissolved by the provincial convention of 1775. Its 
present constitution was adopted in 1764. 


HAMPSTEAD, a parish in Middlesex, 3} m. 
NNW of London. Area 2,070acres. Pop. in 1801, 
4,343: in 183], 8,588; in 1841, 10,093. The v. is 
delightfully situated on the side of a hill, on the sum- 
mit of which is an extensive heath, elevated about 


| 400 ft. above sea-level. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was chiefly inhabited by washerwomen. It be- 
/came, however, the occasional resort of families of 


distinction in the 17th cent.; and in the commence- 


| ment of the 18th, acquired great celebrity as a wa- 


tering-place, there being several medicinal springs in 


| the vicinity. On the heath are several large reser- 


voirs used for supplying Camden-town and the vici- 
nity with water. A well recently sunk here, and 
worked by steam-power by a water-company, is found 
to be lowered at least 40 ft. in the course of 12 hours, 


at a rate of extraction of 155 gallons per minute, or 


about 8,000 gallensan hour. H. heath comprises an 
extent of about 273 acres of common more interest- 
ing to the lover of the picturesque and the naturalist 
than the farmer. .A number of handsome villas are 
scattered over it. Many rare plants are found in 
this district; and the views from the heath are more 
striking and of greater extent than any that can be 
pointed out in the immediate vicinity of the metro- 


polis. 


HAMPSTEAD), a township in Rockingham co., in 
of Concord. Pop. 


state are Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Qua- | 890—Aleo a v. in Carroll co., in Maryland, 56 m., 


kers, 
rians. 


and 18,982 members in 1836; the latter 90 churches 
and 6,505 members.—The legislature has given great 





Congregationalists, Universalists, and) Unita- | 
these the Congregationalists and Baptists | 
are the most numerous. The former had 159 churches | 4 m. 





at tl a ar aa 


NW of Annapolis. . 


HAMPSTEAD (Marswatx), a parish in Berks, 

WSW of Newbury, on the river Kennet. Area | 

1,810 acres. Pop. in 1831, 313; in 1841, 325. 
HAMPSTEAD (Norets), a parish in Berks, 34. 
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branch of the Thames. Area 6,280 acres. 

1831, 1,179; im 1841, 1,280. 
HAMPSTHWAITE, a parish in the W. R. of 

Yorkshire, 6 m. W of Knaresborough, on the river 


Pop. im 


Nidd. It comprises the townships of Birstwith, Fel- | 


liscliffe, H., Menwith, and Darley, and the chapelry 
of Thornthwaite with Padside. Area 9,600 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,589; in 1841, 2,500. Area of the 
township 1,170 acres. Pop. in 1831, 445; in 1841, 
455. 

HAMPTON, a parish and village in Middlesex, 
21 m. W of Kingston-upon-Thames. It includes the 
hamlet of Hampton-wick. The v. is pleasantly situ- 
ated N of the Thames, opposite the river Mole. 3 m. 
from Ditton-Marsh, on the Southampton railway, 


and 15 m. by railway from London. It contains 


many elegant villas. Area 3,190 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 3,992; in 1841, 4,711. 


Hampton-Court, a royal palace, is situated about | 


1 m. from the y., on the border of the Thames. It 
was founded, though not wholly erected, by Cardinal 
Wolsey. After various alterations which it has un- 
dergone, it now consists of three large 
with several minor courts appertainin 
the original structure. The front is 
tions, though it comprises 3 stories. 
brick embellished with stone,—a mode of construc- 
tion which prevails throughout the whole edifice. 
The great eastern facade, or grand front of the pa- 
lace, was begun in 1690, and completed in 1694, 
after designs by Sir Christopher Wren, and is about 
330 ft.in extent. In an apartment called the Cartoon 
gallery are some of Raphael’s cartoons, which consti- 
tute the chief treasure of the palace. The pleasure- 
gardens attached to the palace comprise about 45 
acres. The gardens were laid out by William IIL; 
but the formal manner in which they are arranged 












a fashionable sea-bathing place. 


HAMPTON (Bisnop’s), a parish in Hereford, 4m. 
SE by E of Hereford, situated between the rivers 
Wye and Lug, both of which are here navigable for 


vessels of 30 tons. It includes the township of Tups- 


ley. Area 2,980 acres. 
785. 

HAMPTON-BURG, a township in Orange co., 
in New York, U. 5. 4 m. NE of Goshen. Pop. 
1,379. 

: HAMPTON-FALLS, a township in Rockingham 
co., in New Hampshire, U.5., 16 m. SW of Ports- 
mouth. Pop. 656. 

HAMPTON-GAY, a parish in Oxford, 24 m. E 
of Woodstock, on the river Cherwell. Area 620 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 86; in 1841, 74. 

HAMPTON (Great), a parish in Worcestershire, 
1m. SW of Evesham, on the 8 bank of the Avon. 
Area 1,670 acres. Pop. in 1831, including the town- 
ship of Little H., 290; in 1841, 469. 

HAMPTON (Hic), a parish in Devonshire, 34 
m. W of Hatherleigh, and 5 of the Torridge river. 
Area 2,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 364; in 1841, 365. 

HAMPTON-HILL, or HimtHampron, a hamlet 
in the p. of Martley, co. of Worcester, 4 m. SE of 
Stockton. Pop. in 1831, 165; in 1841, 159, 

HAMPTON (Lirrte), a parish and sea-port on 


Pop. in 1831, 783; in 1841, 


is | the E bank and at the mouth of the river Arun, in 


Sussex, 11 m. ESE of Chichester, The v. is now 
: Area 760 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,625; in 1841, 2,270. Average spring- 
tides rise here about 16 ft.; neaps, 11 ft. A vessel 
of 13 ft. dranght, when she has passed the bar, can 
roceed to Arundel-bridge, a distance of 6 m. 
HAMPTON-LOVETT, a parish in Worcester- 
shire, 13 m. NNW of Droitwich. Area 1,580 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 143; in 1841, 174. This p. is included 
within the parl. boundaries of Droitwich. 
HAMPTON-LUCY, or Bisnor’s-Hampror, 4 


by no means accords with modern taste in garden- | parish in Warwickshire, 4 m. ENE of Stratford, on 


ing. H.-court was the scene of the celébrated con- 
ference of 1603-4, between the Presbyterian and the 
Episcopal clergy, at which James I. was moderator, 
and the lords-of-council were auditors. Charles I. 
was imprisoned here; and here Oliver Cromwell occa- 


the river Avon. Area 3,130 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
540; in 1841, 458. A very beautiful parish-church 
was erected here in 1822-6. 

HAMPTON-ROADS, a branch of Chesapeake 
bay, on the coast of Virginia, U. 5., off the mouth 


sionally resided. The palace contains a suite of | of James river, between Old Point Comfort on the 


rooms called the state-apartments, throughout which 
Is scattered a fine collection of pictures, the pro- 
perty of the Crown. 

HAMPTON, a township in the p. of Malpas, co.- 
palatine of Chester, 2m. NE of Malpas. Area 1,290 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 278; in 1841, 290. 


HAMPTON, a township in Rockingham co., in | shire, 24 m. W by S of Fairford. Area 1,920 acres. 


Pop. in 1831, 364; in 1841, 410. 


New Hampshire, U. 8.,47 m. SE of Concord. Pop. 
1,320. It has a good harbour.—Also a township 
in Windham co., in Connecticut, 41 m. E of Hart- 
ford. Pop. 1,666.—Also a township in Washington 


co., im New York, 26m. N of Salem. Pop. 972.— | 


Also @ village in Oneida co., in New York. Pop. 
400.—Also a y. in Adams co., in Pennsylvania, 29 
m. SW of Harrisburg.—Also the cap. of Elizabeth- 


city ¢o., in the state of Virginia, 94m. ESE of Rich- 


mond. Pop. 1,200. 

Marge Le sao <a a yas in Warwick- 
shire, comprising the cha of Balsall, with the 
hamlets of Kinwalsey, Kaeeie end Nanas fans 
12,910 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,894; in 1841, 2,036. 
The Birmingham and Derby Junction railway here 
joins the London and Birmingham railway at a sta- 


tion 943 m. distant from Birmingham, and 1023 m. 
from Sack ; and the Hampton-in-Arden, ks 


ington, and Warwick railway, commences by a junc- 
tion with the Birmingham and Derby Junction rail- 
way in this p. A branch railway rons from H. to 
the line of the Birmingham and Warwick canal in 
the p. of Solihull. 
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2m.N of Lewes. Area 2,530 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
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| N, and Willoughby point on the 8. These roads 


are protected by a very strong fort on Old Point 


| Comfort mounting $35 guns, of which 130 are under 


bomb-proof cover; and of another fort of 265 guns 


| erected on the opposite point. 


HAMPTON -MAISEY, a parish in Gloucester- 


HAMPTON (Neruer), a parish in Wilts, 1 m. 5 
of Wilton. Area 800 acres. Pop. in 1831, 143; m 
1841, 149. 

HAMPTON-POYLE, a parish in Oxfordshire, 
33 m. ESE of Woodstock. Area 830 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 156; in 1841, 141. | 

-HAMPTON-WELCH, a parish in Salop, 25 m. 
E of Ellesmere. Area 2,970 acres. Pop. in 1531, 


582; in 1841, 596. 


HAMPTON-WICK, «a hamlet and chapelry in 
the p. of Hampton, Middlesex; about } m. N of 
Kingston, on the river Thames, Pop. in 1831, 1,463; 
in 1841, 1,614, 

HAMRAN. See Hamerty. } 

HAMRIK, or Berstrr-Hamers, a town of Hol- 
land, in the proy. of Groningen, 5 m. NE of Win- 
schotten. Pop. 1,100,—There is another Hamrik in 
the same prov. Pop.950. 
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HAMSKEY, or SHE A parish of Sussex, | 


608; in 1841, 533. 
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shire, 4 m. E by N of Rugeley. Area 2,630 acres. | 
Pop. in 1831, 443; in 1841, 391. 

HAMSTERLY, a township in the p. and 6 m. 
WNW of Bishop-Auckland, in the co. of Durham. | 
Area 2,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 503; in 1841, 490. 

HAM-SUR-HEURE, a commune and vil of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, on the 1. bank of 
the Heure, in the cant. of Thuin, 7 m. SSE of Fon- 
taine-l"Eveque. Pop. 1,703. 

HAM-SUR-SAMBRE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. and cant. of Namur. Pop. 930. 

HAMTRAMEE, a township in the co. of Maine, 
in the state of Michigan, U.S. Pop. 1,797. 

HAMWORTHY, a parish in Dorsetshire, 14 m. 
W by Nof Poole. Area 1,270 acres. 
308; in 1841, 351. 

HAN, a river of Corea, which rises about 90 m. 
SE of Han-yang, and flowing §, falls into the strai 
of Corea near Ching-hai, after a course of 210 m,— 
Also a village of Dalmatia, in the circle and 24 m. 
NNE of Spalatro, on the L. bank of the Cettina. 

HANA, a small river of Moravia, which rises in 
the circle of Brunn, and joins the March at Krapin. 

HANAMCONDA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
Nizam’s territories, in the prov. of Hyderabad, 6 m. 
NW of Warangol. 

HANAMINE, a small island near the W coast of 
Galway, 2m. NW of Rinvell-point. 

HANAU, or Hawnav-Munzenpurc, a district 
forming the 5 part of the electorate of Hesse-Cassel, 
extending from E to W along the N bank of the 
Maine, and deriving its name from its capital. It is 
eovered on the E by branches of the Spessart; on 
the W, it runs ont into a large fertile plain, one of 
the richest districts in the W of Germany; and has 
an extent of about 450sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 118,645. 
It contains several extensive forests, and mines of 
salt, copper, silver, andcobalt. It is subdivided into 
the 3 circles of Gelnhansen, H., and Schliichtern, 
and comprises 9 towns and 157 villages.—The circle 
of H. has an area of 117 sq. m., of which two-thirds 
are covered with forests. Pop. in 1840, 55,536. It 
is subdivided into 1 landgericht, and 5 justiz-amts or 
bailiwicks; and comprises 5 towns, and 44 villages. 
This territory was formerly a separate government, 
subject to the counts of H.; but that family becom- 
ing extinct in 1736, it has since formed part of the 
dominions of Hesse-Cassel. 

HANAU, a considerable town of Hesse-Cassel, 
situated in a large plain on the 1. bank of the Kinzig, 
5m. above its junction with the Maine, and 10 m. 
E of Frankfort, in N lat. 50° 8’ 24”; at an alt. of 
269 ft. above sea-level. It is divided into an old 
and new town, each of which is governed by its own 
magistrates. The old town is ill-built, but contains 
a magnificent castle, and a gymnasium or classical 
school. The new town is much larger, with regular 
streets, and alarge square. The houses in this quar- 
ter are mostly in the Dutch style, having been built 
about the year 1600, by Walloon and Flemish emi- 

nts, who fled from the persecution of Philip II. 
in the Netherlands. A part of its pop. also is de+ 
scended from Calvinists, who emigrated from France. 
A deep canal is led from the Maine to the walls of 
the town, for the convenience of trade. Pop. of the 
town and suburbs, in 1795, 12,045; in 1838, 14,733; 
in 1846, 15,265. A large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants are employed in the a watches, 
jewellery, porcelain, carpets, cotton fabrics, paper, 
Gavbbneneniotes but the most considerable branch 


Pop. in 1831, 









is the manufacture of silk, which employs several 
hundred families. There is an iron-foundry which 
produces the finer elass castings of objects of utility 
and ornament. Wood, iron, wine, oil, saffron, tim- 


ber, barrels, corn, and flour, form articles of traffic. 
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There are no prohibitions or injurious restrictions 
on trade, an advantage, which, joined to the vicinity 
of the Maine and of Frankfort, has long rendered 
H. the chief commercial place of Hesse-Cassel, It 


is the seat of the ober-gericht, or court-of-appeal for 
| the prov.; and has an academy of design, a school- 


of-arts, a polytechnic school, and several hospitals. 
Wilhelmstadt, in the neighhourhood, has a well 
known mineral spring, and elegant buildings for the 
convenience of visitors.—In 1636, H. was besieged 
for 9 months by the Imperialists under General Lam- 
boi, but the siege was raised by the landgrave Wil- 
helm V. In 1792 it was attacked but not occupied 
by the French; it was entered by them in 1796, in 
1797, and afterwards in 1805. In the end of Octo- 
ber 1813, an Austrian and Bavarian corps here op- 
posed the great army of the French in their retreat 
conflict took place, 
in which the Austro-Bavarian forces were defeated, 
and the flying army effected its retreat, by the whole 
collective cavalry breaking into the centre of the 
enemy's line. 

HAN AZO, a river in the SE of Abvssinia, which 
appears to rise in two streams, the Meli and the 
Ancona, in the frontier mountains of Lasta and 
Tigre. It runs E, and approaches the straits of 
Babelmandel; but before reaching them spreads into 
various branches, and is probably evaporated or ab- 
sorbed in the sands. 

HANBURY, a parish of Worcestershire, 4 m. NE 
of Droitwich, and inclnded within the parl. bounda- 
ries of that borough. Area 7,260 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,073; in 1841, 1,069.—Also a parish in Staf- 
fordshire, 6 m. NW by W of Burton-upon-Trent. 
Area 12,580 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,160; in 1841, 


2,485. 

HAN-CHAN, a district and town of China, in the 
rov..of Nganhoei, or Kiang-nan, 48 m. SW of Nan- 
in.—Also a high mountain-range in the SW of the 

prov. of Shen-si, in N lat. 32° 51’, E long. 106° 2’. 

HANCHES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Eure-et-Loire, cant. and 3 m. ENE of Maintenon. 
Pop. 1,060. 

HANCOCK, a county in the SE part of the state 
of Maine, U.S., comprising an area Eps fertile 
of 1,850 sq, m., bordered on the 5 by the Atlantic, 
and watered by Union river. The coast is indented 
with several bays, some of which-form excellent har- 
bours, and studded with numerous islands, Pop. in 
1840, 28,605. Its capital is Castine.—Also a central 
county in the state of Georgia, comprising a super- 
ficies of 600 sq. m., bordered on the W by the Oconee 
and on the E by the Great Ogeechee rivers, and in- 
tersected by several of the affluents of these rivers. 
Pop. 9,659, Its capital is Sparta.—Also a county in 
the SE part of the state of Mississip ntaining 
an area of 1,680 sq. m., bordered on the 5 by Lake 
Borgne, a branch of the gulf of Mexico, and on the 
W by Pearl river. Towards the N the surface pre- 
sents considerable undulations. Pop. 5,367. Its 
capital is Shieldsboro’.—Also a county in the N part 
of the state of Kentucky, comprising an area gener- 
ally hilly of 200 sq. m., bounded on the N by the 
Ohio, on the 5 by Rough creek, an affluent of Green 
river, and on the W by Blackford’s river. It con- 
tains abundance of stone coal, and iron-ore is also 
found here in considerable quantities. Pop. 2,551, 
Its capital is Hawesville.—Also a county in the at 
part of the state of Ohio, containing a superficies of 
576 sq.m. It is watered by Blanchard’s Fork and 
its tributaries, affluents of Maumee river, and by 
tributaries of Portage river, an affinent of Lake Erie, 
and is generally fertile. Pop. 9,986. Its capital is) 
Findlay.—Also a county near the centre of the state 
of Indiana, containing a superficies of 310 sq. m., 
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drained by Blue river, Sugar and Brandywine creeks. 
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timber. Pop. 7,535. Its capital is Greenfield.— 
Also a county in the W part of the state of Illinois, 
comprising an area of 773 sq. m., bordered on the 
W by the Mississippi, and watered on the W by 
Crooked creek, an affluent of the Illinois river, and 
its branches, and by the N fork of Bear creek, an 
affinent of Bear creek. Its soil in the W is highly 
productive. Pop. 9,946. Its capital is Carthage.— 
Also a township of Hancock co., in the state of Maine, 
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township of Hillsboro’ co., in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, 34 m. SW of Concord. Its surface is moun- 
tainous, but the soil is to a great extent very fertile. 
The principal streams by which it is watered are 
Contoocook river and its tributaries, and towards 
the W is a considerable sheet of water, named Long 
Pond, Pop. 1,345.—Also a township of Addison 
co., in the state of Vermont, 39 m. SSW of Mont- 
pelier. It is situated in the Green mountain range, 
on the ridge which divides Lake Champlain and Con- 
necticut river, and is watered by affluents of Otter 
creek and White river. Pop. 465,—Also a township 
of Berkshire co., in the state of Massachusetts, 143 
m. W of Boston, bounded on the W by the state of 
New York. It has a mountainons surface, and is 
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Pop. 922,—Also a township of Delaware co., in the 
state of New York, 123 m. WSW of Albany, bor- 
dered on the SW by Delaware river, and watered by 
Papactou branch and its tributaries. Its surface is 
generally mountainous. Pop. 1,026.—Also a town- 
ship of Washington co., in the state of Maryland, 
125 m. NW of Annapolis, on the N bank of Poto- 
mac river. 
~’ HANCOCK BRIDGE, a village of Lower Allo- 
Way's township, Salem co., in the state of New Jer- 
sey, U. S., 85 m. SW of Trenton, consisting in 1840 
of about 40 dwellings. 

HANCOCK FACTORY, a village of Hancock 
township, Hillsboro co., in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, U. S., 30 m. SW of Concord. 

HANDA, a small island on the W coast of Suth- 
erland, separated from the mainland by a narrow 
sound. It is about 1 m. square, and affords pasture 
for a few sheep. Towards the N, a perpendicular 
- rock of 80 or 100 fath. presents its face to the sea; 
but the 8 side is lower, and the ascent gentle. 
HANDAH, a town of Nubia, on the lL bank of 
: the Nile, 40 m. below New Dongola. 

‘ ° HAND-AN, a river of Sweden, which descends 
: from the E flank of the Kidlen; flows N; and falls 
H 
; 
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into Lake Aunsien. 

HANDBOROUGH, 28 parish of Oxfordshire, 5 m. 
NE of Witney. Area 2,820 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
883; in 1841, 1,009. 

HANDERRY, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Balaghat, division of Bellary, rising to the S of 
Adoni, and flowing ENE to the Tumbedra, after a 
course of T5 m. 

HANDFORD, a chapelry in the p. of Trentham, 
} in Staffordshire, 2 m. 8 of Stoke. Area 290 acres, 
|; Pop. in 1831. 607; in 1841, 733, 

} HANDFORTH, a township in the co. of Chester, 
| 5m. SW of Stockport. Area 2,020 acres. Pop. in 


| Crewe to Manchester has 4 station here, 20 m, from 
Crewe, and 11 m. from Manchester. 

| HANDLEY, a parish in Cheshire, 8 m. SE by § 

of Chester. Area 1,890 acres. Pop. in 1831, 389; 

} in 1841, 386.—Also a parish in Dorsetshire, 5 m. 

‘ NWofCranborne. Area5,670 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


} 689; in 1841, 1,076. 


Its surface is undulating and covered with excellent | 


95 m. E of Augusta, and peninsulated in the S by 
branches of Frenchman’s bay. Pop. 760.—Also a | 


| Bruges. 


drained by Kinderkook creek and Housatonic river. | 


the walls are extensive and dense suburbs. 


It contained in 1840 about 40 dwellings. | 


|} which it is 5 m. from 


| those which ply down the Grand canal. 


1831, 1,980; in 1841, 2,394. The branch-railway from 





HANDSCHUCHSHEIM, a large village of Ba- 
den, in the Benstrass, on the r. bank of the Maine, 3 
m. WNW of Heidelberg. Pop. 2,148. 

HANDSWORTH, a parish of Staffordshire, 2 m. 
NW of Birmingham, and 5 m. SE of Wednesbury, 
containing the hamlets of Soho and Percy-Bar, 
Area 7,720 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,944; in 1841, 
6,138. The London and Birmingham railway has a 
station at Percy-Bar, 34 m. from Birmingham, and 
25 m. from Statford.—Also a parish in the W. R. of 


| Yorkshire, 4 m. E of Sheffield. Area 3,510 acres, 


Pop. in 1831, 2,338; in 1841, 2,862. 
HANDZAEME, a commune and village of Bel- 

gium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, 16 m. SW of 

Pop. 2,859, of whom 780 are in the y. 
HANEFFE, a commune and village of Belgium, 

in the prov. of Liege, cant. of Momalle. Pop. 768. 

. HANENBACH, a small town of Bavaria, 3 m. E 


of Leuchtershausen. 


HANG-CHING, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Shen-si. The town is on the r. bank of 
the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 35° 303’. a 

. G-CHOW-FU, or Hanec-tcneo-Fot, a large 
eity of China, capital of the prov. of Che-kiang, at the 
extremity of the great canal which extends 5 from 
Pekin, 140 m. SE of Nankin, in N lat. 30° 20° 20”, 


-E long. 119° 48’. It is supposed by Marsden to be 


the city described in such magnificent terms by Marco 
Polo in the 12th cent., under the name of Quinsai, 
then the capital of Mangi or S. China. It is sur- 
rounded by high walls and ramparts, 40 le or 8 m.in 
circuit, in excellent order, and well-manned; bee 

e 
main street is narrow, but well-paved. Among other 
public buildings, it is said to contain several mosques, 
being the stronghold of Islamism in China, <A large 
river, called Tsien-tang, passes by its walls, and, with 
its numerous branches, affords extensive means of 
communication with the provinces to the 5; but, as 
it is not joined to the canal, all goods transferred from 
one to the other must be disembarked in the town. 


This city is supposed to contain a pop. little if at all 


inferior to that of Pekin. Silk is the staple produc- 


tion of the district, and the silk trade is here very 


extensive; upwards of 60,000 persons are employed 
in the vicinity in raising that article. Many of the 
shops and warehouses are splendid; and the whole 
city has an air of wealth and luxury. The city com- 
municates with the sea by means of the river, by 

Hange chow fa bay.—The 
Tsien-tang-kiang river has its sources far away 
amongst the mountains tothe W. One of its branches 
rises amongst the green-tea hills of Hwuy-chow; ano- 
ther near the town of Chang-san, on the borders of 
Kiang-si; and a third on the N side of the Bohea 
mountains. These streams unite in their course to 
the E; and passing within a short distance of 
H., fall into the bay of the same name. All the 
green and black teas destined for the foreign mer- 
chant at Shanghae are brought down this river. — At 
H. they are transhipped from the river-boats into 
The impor- 
tance of H. in a mercantile point of view is therefore 
very great. All goods from the 5 and W must of 
necessity pass through this town on their way 
to the large and populons districts about Soo- 
chow, Sung-kiang, and Shang-hae. In the same 
manner, all foreign imports, the productions of the 


low countries, such as silk and cotton, in going to _ 
the southward and westward must pass through H. 
great gate on a pub- 3} 


It therefore appears to be like ag 
lic highway, through which nothi ' 
pass without the consent and cognizance of the au- 
thorities. The power which this 
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through Shanghae is very great; and hence com- | 


! “eed of stoppages, and illegal charges, or ‘ squeezes,’ 
A ave not been unfrequent. The day cannot be 
far distant when we shall be allowed to trade and 
travel in China as in other countries; when all the 
foolish regulations regarding boundary-lines shall be 
swept away; but in the event of these changes being 
brought about gradually, it might be a question 
whether our government should not endeavour to 
open the city of H., or, at all events, have a consular 
agent there for the protection of our trade. [Athe- 
neum.] The velocity of the river indicates a rapid 
descent of the country, from the position of its sources. 
The tide rises 6 or 7 ft. opposite the city; and run- 
ning with a velocity of 114 knots an hour, defied the 
efforts of an English war-steamer to ascend it, in the 
late demonstration against the Chinese government. 

HANGEST, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Somme, 8 m. N of Montdidier. Pop. 1,268. The. 
Boulogne and Amiens railway has a station here, 64 
m. from Boulogne, and 13 m. from Amiens. 

HANGINGSHAW LAW, a mountain on the 
boundaries of Peebles-shire and Selkirkshire, elevated 
1,980 ft. above the level of the sea. Among the 
projected but not executed inland railway lines be- 
tween Scotland and England, was one from Edin- 
burgh to Hexham, which, after passing through Fala- 
hill, should reach its N summit near H., where it 
would be 694 ft. above the level of the Carlisle and 
Newcastle railway at Tyne-green near Hexham, and 
809 ft. above high water-mark at Newcastle. It was 
peversed to carry this line through the Border-ridge 
by a tunnel 2,970 yds. in length, at Note-oth-gate, 
the level of which would be 691 ft. above that of 
Tyne-green at Hexham, or only 3 ft. below that of 
the H. summit. 

HANGLETON, a parish in Sussex, 4m. WNW 
of Brighton. Area 1,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 64; 
in 1841, 71. : 

HANGCEUDD, or Haxco (Care), the SW ex- 
tremity of Russian Finland, at the entrance of the 
gulf of Finland, in N lat. 59° 46°30", E long. 20° 59 
0”. There is a lighthouse, te this promontory, 
with a revolving light, elevated 100 ft. above the sea. 


HANGU’, a town of Afghanistan, 15 m. W of | 
| Hanney, 3m. NE of Wantage. Area 1,390 acres. 


Kohat. It consists of about 300 houses. . 

HANGWELLE’, a town and fortress of the island 
of Ceylon, near the Kalané-ganga, 11 m. E by N of 
Colombo. 


FLANELAM, a chapelry in the parish of Bolton, in | 


Gloucestershire, 5 m. ESE of Bristol. 
1,212; in 1841, 1,217. 

HANINGFIELD (East), a parish of Essex, 4 m. 
S by W of Danbury. Area 3,770 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 447: in 1841, 449. 

HANINGFIELD (Socts), a parish in Essex, 6 
m. SE by 5 of Chelmsford. Area 1,620 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 214; in 1841, 226. 

HANINGFIELD (West), a parish of Essex, 43 
m. SW of Danbury. Area 2,800 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 480; in 1841, 521. 

HANJUN, a town of Persia, situated in a ravine 
at the foot of a range of mountains, 75 m. W of 
Ispahan. 

‘ HANKA (Et), a town of Egypt, 10 m. NE of 
airo. 

HANKELOW, a township in the p. of Audlem, 
in Cheshire, 4 m. SSE of Nantwich. Area 800 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 289; in 1841, 279. ; 

HANKERTON a parish of Wiltshire, 3} m. NE 
of Malmesbury, Area 2,150 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
413; in 1841, 41 

HAN-KIANG, a navigable river of China, which 
rises in the SW of the prov. of Shen-si, in two head- 
streams, one of which rises 1§ m. W of Ning-kiang, 
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Pop. in 1831, 


then SSE, passing 


-E of Wantage. Area 3,060 








and the other descends from the S flanks of the 
great Pe-ling range, which forms the N limit of the 
basin of the Upper Nan-kiang. These streams unite 
to the W of Han-tchong; and the united stream runs 


_E, passing Han-tchong and Hin-gan, and then enter- 


in which r flows first E and 
len -yan lang-yang, and 
Ngan-lo; at Tsien-kiang, int akoas 30° 43° N Tat. it 
turns E, and flows in that direction to Han-yang, 
where it joins the great Yang-tse-kiang river on the 
l. bank, after a course of about 650m, 

HANLEY, a chapelry and market-town in Staf- 
fordshire, 3m. NE of Neweastle-under-Lyne. Pop. 
In 18]1, 4,481; in 1831, 7,121; in 1841, 8,609. ‘This 
place has a principal share inthe manufacture of the 
potteries. About 1 m. to the SW is the village of 
Etruria, so justly celebrated in the annals of pottery. 


ing the prov. of Hou- 


The township is included within the parl. boundaries 
of Stoke-n 


m-Trent. 

HANLEY-CASTLE, a parish of Worcestershire, 
2m. NW of Upton-on-Severn. Area 5,630 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,653; in 1841, 1,677. 

HANLEY-CHILD, a chapelry in the p. of East- 
ham, in Worcestershire, 4 m. ESE of Tenbury. Area 
1,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 210; in 1841, 170. 

_ HANMER, a parish of Flintshire, 4m. NNE of 
Ellesmere. Pop. in 1831, 2,731; in 1841, 2,691. 

HANNA, a district of Moravia, in the circle of 
Olmutz, intersected by a river of the same name, 
which, rising in the NE of the circle of Brunn, runs 
S, and then E; and passing Mischan, flows into the 
March on the r. bank, 2 m. N of Kremsir. The 
district has an area of about 400 sq.m. The inha- 
bitants, called Hannaks, are a tribe of Slavonians, 
in dress, manners, and language, bearing a close 
resemblance to the Lippowanes of the Bukowine. 
Their pieced psa consists in cattle and poultry.— 
Also a s town of Poland, on the Bog, 11 m. N 
of Wlodava. 

HANNACHREEN, a small island of the W coast 
of Ireland, 6 m. E of Rinveel-point, in N lat. 53° 36”. 

HAN NEK, a town of Nubia, on the r. bank of the 
Nile, 60m. ENE of Old Dongola.—Also a village of 
Nubia, on the 1. bank of the Nile, 40 m. N of Maraka. 

HANNEY (East), a township in the p. of West 


Pop. in 1831, 631; in 1841, 615. 

HANNEY (West), a parish of Berks, 33m. N by 
, acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,161; in 1841, 1,153. 

HANNIBAL, a township of Oswego co., in the 
state of New York, U. 8. 176 m. WNW of Albany. 
Pop. 2,269.—Also a village in Marion co., Missouri, 
108 m. NNE of Jefferson. Pop. 600, 

-HANNINGTON, a parish of Wilts, m. W by 
N of Highworth. Area 2,450 acres. p. in 1831, 
415; in 1841, 453.—Also a parish in Hants, 2? m. 
SSE of Kingsclere. Area 1,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
287; mn 1841, 261.—Also a parish in Northampton- 
shire, 6 m. NW by W of Wellingborough. “Area 





| 1,270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 196; in 1841, 201. 


HANNO, a small island in the Baltic, on the coast 
of Sweden, to the E of Falsterborn-point, 40 m. SW 
of the island of Bornholm. 

_HANNONVILLE-SOUS-LES-COTES, a town of 
France, in the dep. of the Meuse, cant. of Frene-en- 
Voivre. 20 m. E by S of Verdun. Pop. 1,295. 

HANNSDORF, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Saron, 22 m. SW of Eperres. 

HANNUT, or Hanxsvye, a town of Belgium, in 
no ad of Liege, 18 m. NW of Namur. Pop. 850. 

VCE, an island off the 5 coast of 5s n, a0” 


| N lat. 56° 1, 


HANOIS, a group of rocks off the SW point of 
Guernsey 
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HANOVER, a kingdom in the NW of Germany, | 
lying between the parallels of 51° 17’ 27” and 53° 
50’ 58” N, and the meridians of 6° 40’ and 11° 38’ 
W: and bounded on the N by the German ocean, 
the duchy of Oldenburg, the small enclave of the 
bailiwick of Ritzebuttel, and the mouth of the Elbe; 
on the NE by the estuary of the Elbe, which divides 
it from Holstein and the main body of the territories 
of Hamburg; on the E by the middle course of the 
Elbe, dividing it from Lauenburg, Mecklenburg, and 
the Prussian prov. of Brandenburg, though some 
districts lie on the r. bank of the Elbe; on the SE by 
Prussian Saxony, and by a small part of the duchy 
of Brunswick; on the g by Prussian Saxony, the 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel, Lippe-Detmold, and Prus- 
sian Westphalia; andonthe W by Holland, <A part 
of the territories of Brunswick, stretching from ther. 
bank of the Weser, to the L bank of the Oker, 
between Westphalia on the W, and Saxony on the 
E, cuts off the provs. of Gottingen and Grabenhagen 
on the § from the main body of the kingdom; and 
the duchy of Oldenburg nearly cuts off the W part 
from the main body. This state, formerly a duchy, 
then an electorate, and raised to the rank of a king- 
dom in 1815, is composed of various portions of ter- 
ritory, and is very irregular in its outline; but mea- 

from N to 5 nearly along the meridian of 9° 
30’, its length is 153 m.; and its breadth from E to 
W, on the parallel of 53°, including about 30 m., 
the breadth of the Oldenburg territory,is 160 m. It 
has an area of 14,726 sq. m. 


Physical features.| With the exception of the | 


lower part of the principality of Kalenberg, and of 
the principalities of Hildesheim, Gottingen, and Gru- 
benhagen, the provs. of H. extend in an immense 
Plain, gently sloping from SE to NW, only here and 
there interrupted by sand-hills, and presenting many 
sterile heaths and moors. This tract of land, stretch- 
ing across the N of Germany, and forming the boun- 
daries of the Netherlands to the mouth of the Vis- 
tula, and beyond the ancient Hercynia, seems to 
have been longer covered by the waters of the sea 
than the rest of Germany. The sandy soil is inter- 
spersed with blocks of granite; and where not under 
culture, presents little more than barren heaths and 
a few melancholy looking firs. Along the rivers, 
however, where there is an alluvial deposit, the soil 
is fertile; it is also very rich on the shores of the 
an ocean.—The only mountains are those of 

the Harz, in the detached domain of Grubenhagen. 
This chain, forming the watershed between the Elbe 
and the Weser, extends from the bail. of Langelsheim 
in Wolfenbuttle, in a SE direction, as far as Harz- 
gerode, in Anhalt, a direct distance of 40 m., and 
rom SW t@NE more than48m. It is covered with 
f oak, beech, ae alder, birch, fir, and 

pine. The mountains of the Harz are composed 
of granite, primitive limestone, green stone, horn 
rock, quartz, primitive flinty slate, primitive clay 
slate, transition limestone, greywacke, clay slate, 
slate, alum slate, transition flinty slate, transition 
trap, transition To and different varieties of 
floetz rocks. The SW part of the range is of a 
calcareous or basaltic nature, and consists of large 
pyramidal blocks, which furnish excellent stones 
for mending the roads and paving the streets. The 
Brocken, or ee the highest point of the 
Harz, does not fall within this kingdom; but more 
than three-fifths of the whole chain—in the course 
of which occur several very elevated summits, such 
as the Bruchberg, rising above the level of the Baltic 





to the height of 3,018 ft.. the Wormberg, alt. 2,880 | 


ft., the Kahlenberg, and the Rammelsberg—belongs 
of the Solling or Weser-gebirge, runs between the 





‘or 1 English acre = 1°58 
| 21,000,000 acres, it was calculated, in 1841, that 





rivers Leine and Weser; and the basin of the latter 
river is separated from that of the Ems by the Teu- 
toburger-wald. . 

Rivers and Lakes.| The principal rivers are, the 
Elbe, the Weser, the Ems, the Leine, the Aller, and 
the Ilmenau. The Elbe forms the E and NE boun- 
dary of the kingdom; the Weser and Leine belong 
to the W part; and the Aller and Ilmenau intersect 
the centre of the kingdom. The Ems intersects E. 
Friesland and Osnabruck. Hanover is generally a 
marshy country, and is intersected by a great num- 
ber of small and unimportant streams falling into the 
above-mentioned rivers.—The chief lakes are those 
of Diepholz and Steinhuder. That of Diepholz, or 
the Dummer-see, though extensive, is extremely 
shallow: only one side of it, however, belongs to 
Hanover. The Steinhuder-meer occupies about 16 
eq. m. Besides these, the Dollart, which is more 
properly a bay of the German ocean, through which 
the Ems flows, presents an inland sheet of water 


occupying about 50 sq.m. It was formed in 1277-8 
by the bursting-in of the sea, when more than 50 


villages were destroyed. In E. Friesland, there is a 
subterranean lake, of which the surface is so thick] 
overgrown that waggons can pass over it.—The mi- 
neral springs of Behburg, Linsmer, and Nordheim, 
are most celebrated. 

Climate.] ‘The climate of H.is by no means agree- 
able, and the temperature is very variable. The 
winters are rigorous, and frosty days often intervene 
between the greatest heats of summer. A NW wind 
commonly blows during the cold season; an E wind, 
in spring; and a SW wind, in summer. The com- 
mon diseases are catarrhs, intermittent and nervous 
fevers, consumptions, apoplexies, and palsies. The 
epidemics are of a rheumatic nature, and consump- 
tion is very fatal. Von Reden gives the following 
ee of temperatures at different points in this king- 

Om :— 


ie Spring. Summer. Antumn. Winter. 
Cuxhaven, oR ee) 15° -4 7 ie -4 
Liineburg, 72 T04 15 6 74 07 
Gottingen, 6 6 54 14 6 74 oT 
Harz district, 4 9 
7% 6 ‘5 14 5 TT 08 


The fall of rain is very unequal; but averages 23°5 
inches in the year. 

Soil and produce.| As H. abounds in heaths and 
marshes, and little progress has been made in clear- 
ing the former and draining the latter, the quantity 
of arable and fertile land is not great; by judicious 
management, however, a much larger portion of the 
soil might be brought under cultivation. Estimating 
the total surface at 14,590,000 Berlin morgens, or— 
the morgen being equal to 0-64 of an English acre, 
Berlin morgen—about 


about 12,000,000 acres were cultivated or productive, 
and the rest, being a little less than one-half, was 
uncultivated. Nearly a fifth part of the arable land 
is occupied in pasturage; of the parts on which gram 
is raised, a third is en in beans and pease; & 
fourth with wheat, rye, and buck-wheat; a fifth, with 
barley; and a sixth, with oats. .The average annual 
produce of grain is about 3,000,000 quarters. On the 
sandy lands, good potatoes are produced in abun- 
oe — greater pes Hildesheim — a 
and proper for tillage, and producing various kinds 
of gran, hops flax, and leguminous vegeta 
ildesheim, bordering on t 

hilly, and, like it, are covered with woods. I 
nabruck half the land consists of heaths fit only/fo 
pasturage and raising turf; and not above 31 
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| in 100 of the surface is cultivated. The best portions: 
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are in the vicinity of Quackenbruck. Osnabruck 
produces as much rye as supplies the consumption 
of its inhabitants, and of above 500 small stills; but 
almost all the barley used here is imported from the 
adjacent districts of Minden and Schaumburg. In 
E. Friesland, the springs and harvests are late. The 
land is here flat, low, and only defended by strong 
and lofty dykes against the fury of the waves; but 
along the coasts it is rich and fertile, consisting 
chiefly of meadow-land. ‘The richest land in the 
kingdom is the alluvial soil of the Hadeln at the 


mouth of the Elbe, and some districts of E. Fries- 


land at the mouth of the Weser. About 2,250,000 
lbs. of tobacco are annually oe Flax is exten- 
sively grown in the 8 parts of the kingdom. 

Fowl and game are plentiful in E. Friesland, par- 
ticularly geese, which here attain an uncommon size, 
some of them weighing 24 lbs. Boars and deer are 


less numerous in H. than formerly, and during the 


last century wolves have become extremely rare. 
Roebucks and hares dre numerous. The rivers do 
not produce a great variety of fish; but the markets 
are well supplied with turbot, perch, carp, pike, and 
large eels. ‘The streams issuing from the Hare, and 
other wooded mountains, abound with small trout of 
excellent flavour. Though the grain raised in H. is 
not sufficient for its internal consumption, and 
though the pasturage is not Inxuriant, yet a good 
number of horses are exported from this country to 
Saxony, France, and Italy. The sandy heaths of 
Luneburg are covered with sheep of a small breed, 
called Staidschnucken, with long wool, which is 
used in Belgium in the manufacture of coarse 
cloth, and is wrought by the Hanoverians into a 
tolerably good-looking cloak: Several rams of the 
merino-breed have been imported from Upper Sax- 
ony, and the wool has been considerabl improved, 
In 1838 the number of sheep within the kingdom 
was estimated at 1,611,264. cows, except in E. 
Friesland, are neither large nor beautiful; they are 
generally of a black and white, or a white and fawn 
colour. The oxen are of a middle size, and yield 
excellent beef. The rearing of bees on the heaths 
of Luneburg affords considerable quantities of wax 
and honey.—Of the cultivated land about 17-6 parts 
in 100 are royal domains; 6°1 parts are held by no- 
bles; 99 parts by state-offices and corporations; 1-9 
by clergy and schools; 63°6 by small proprietors; 
and the remaining 09 part by monasteries. In Os- 
nabruck, where the land is poor, the industrious 
peasantry find it difficult to earn a comfortable sub- 
sistence; hence about 6,000 of them migrate annu- 
ally to Holland, where they get employment in rural 
occupations. 


products, consisting of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, cobalt, zine, marble, slate, limestone, and coal. 
Coal is found in Osnabruck. Salt occurs in Hilde- 
sheim, but not in sufficient quantity to supply the 
internal consumpt. Salt springs rise within the 
walls of Luneburg, and yield an important branch 
of the Hanoverian revenue, and the main wealth of 
that city. Of these salt-works, a fifth belongs to the 
sovereign. There is also a large and extensive salt- 
work at Harzburg. The mines of the Harz produce 
silver, antimonial silver ore, arsenical silver ore, 
silver glance, light red and dark red silver ore, cop- 
per, lead, zine, cobalt, and iron. Two curious mine- 
ral substances, boracite and staurolite, are also 
found here. ‘The whole produce of the Harz mines 
belonging to H. has been reckoned at 1,172,733 rix- 
dollars, or £205,228; of which to the value of 2,880 
rixdollars, or £445 is gold, coined into ducats; and 
802,860 rixdollars, or £140,000 is silver. The an- 
nual product of the lead-mine of Caroline was, some 
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years ago, 194,000 rixdollars, or £33,950. The clear 
profit of all the Harz mines, after deducting all 
charges, is estimated at 453,000 rixdollars, or 
£79,858. The other minerals produced in the Harz 
are Inanganese, calamine, blue, green, and white 
vitriol, sulphur, yellow ochre, limestone, and shaggy 
mineral pitch or bitumen. . 
Commerce and Manufactures.] Hanover is far 
from being a commercial country; but there are four 
fairs annually held at Hanover, and two at Osna- 
bruck, where the commodities which have been pur- 
chased at the fairs of Brunswick, Leipzig, and 
These consist 
chiefly of earthen wares, agricultural and mechanical 
implements, pins, needles, coarse linen drapery, bas- 
kets, coarse stuffs, lace, thread, toys and ribbons, 
Articles of British merchandise are brought from 
Hamburg, Emden, Bremen, and Brunswick; the linens 
of Friesland and Silesia, and the cloths, silks, and 
jewels of France, are also met with in the markets 
of this country. A great deal of plain and table- 
linen is manufactured at Hanover. At Osnabruck, 
the most common employment is spinning flax, which 
is afterwards wrought into a damask greatly inferior 
to that of Prussia and Friesland. The exportation 
of yarn and the coarse linens denominated Osna- 
brucks, annually amount to 1,000,000 rixdollars, or 
£175,000 sterling. Little hemp is raised in H. 
The domestic linens are made principally of flax, 
which is never spun sufficiently fine to be manufuc- 
tured into lawns and cambrics. Silver plate, gold 
and silver lace, jewellery, embroidery, and saddlery, 
are made in the city of H. Diamonds are cut in a 
very superior manner; and the artists also cut white, 
yellow, or red amber, which is retailed by the Jews 
at an enormous profit. The principal exports are 
horses, black cattle, wax, lead, linens, leather, salt, 
oats, , thread, the iron and co of the Harz, 
the turf of Bremen, and timber.—The principal port 
is that of Emden, which includes the several ports or 


| shipping-places on the Weser, in the district of 


Aurich, or that part of H. which lies to the W of 
Oldenburg. The shipping belonging to H. in 1838 
was 422 ships = 31,730 tons, about one-half of which 
was en in the home and the other in the foreign 
trade.—The average annual value of the principal 
exports from H., between the years 1826 and 1833, 
was 5,500,000 rixdollars, of which linen formed 
1,800,000 rixd., and wool 5,000,000 rixd.—The gold 
George pistole of H. is worth 16s. 4d. English eur- 
rency; the Williams pistole, 8s. 2d. The silver 
thaler = 24 groschen, or 2s. 11 In weights and 
measures, the zeutner = 103 lbs. avoird.; and the 


| Pfund, 1:03 Ib. The H. foot = 12 zollen, or 11} 
Minerals and Metals.) H. abounds in mineral 4 


English inches. . 

opulation.) The population of H. in 1836 was 
1,748,280; in 1848, 1,758,847. The inhabitants of 
H. are Germans of those tribes which formed the 
Saxon league. They may be divided into two prin- 
cipal tribes: namely Saxons, properly so called, the 


descendants of the Cherusci, Frises, and Longobards, 
who live between the Elbe and Ems; and Frises, 


who live in that quarter of the kingdom which now 
forms the present E. Friesland. Mixed with these 
two tribes are some colonists on the Harz, and a few 
Wendes in Luneburg; Jews are scattered throughout 
all the provs. German is spoken everywhere; and 
in Hanover and the neighbourhood dialect is 
very elegant and pure.—The established system of 
religious belief and instruction is Lutheranism. The 


number of Lutherans in 1848 was 1,448,979; of Ro- 


man Catholics, 214,081; of the Reformed persua 


sions, 89,064; of Jews, 11,179. All the parishes in~ 


the kingdom are under the care of 7 superintendents," 
who are appointed by the supreme consistory. Be- 
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fore the union of Osnabruck with H., the Jews were 
the most numerous sect next to the Lutherans, The 
Calvinists make one-half of the population of E. 
Friesland. The Roman Catholics are chiefly in 


Osnabruck and Hildesheim. The Lutheran clergy 
supported by a portion of the property which 
once belonged to the Roman Catholic church; but 


the greater part of it is appropriated for the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, and other public institutions. 
The ministers of the other sects receive a small sum 
from government, and derive the rest of their sub- 
sistence from their respective flocks. 

State of Education.] Great and laudable attention 
was paid by the regency of H. to public instruction. 
In the. middle, or secondary schools, are taught 


geography, history, and drawing, the French and 


English languages, and the elements of geometry. 
In town stig or schools of the third order—o 
which there are 27—are taught antiquities, and the 
Latin, Greek, and other languages. Besides these 
academies, there are establishments at H. and Lune- 
burg for the education of the young nobility of both 
sexes, from the period of 8 to 15 years of age. An 
establishment of this nature, entitled the Georgianum, 
was founded at Hanover in May 1796, for the edu- 
cation of 40 pupils, the sons of nobles, who are all 
boarded, cloth 
establishment. The pupils belonging to this institu- 
tion may either enter the army, or pursue their edu- 
cation at the university of Gottingen, in order to 
fit themselves for any other profession. Primary 
schools are established in every village; while schools 
for the classics, and the elements of the sciences, are 
founded in all the towns. The number of elemen- 
tary schools in 1846 was 3,428, attended by 214,524 
pupils, or 1 in 79 to the entire pop.—The only uni- 
versity in the Hanoverian dominions is at Gottingen, 
in the SW quarter of Calenberg. See Gorrincen. 
Constitution.) Hanover is a sovereign kingdom, 
and holds the 5th place in the German confederacy, 
with 4 votes in plenum. The king of Great Britain, 


as elector of H., in 1815 assumed the title of king of 


Hanover; but, in theory, the interests of both coun- 
tries were kept quite apart; an Englishman did not 


enjoy by birth the rights of a Hanoverian; nor was’ 


H. to be necessarily implicated in any war carried 
on by Britain. The crown was declared hereditary 
in the house of Brunswick-Luneburg, in the male 


line; and the former constitution, founded on a re- | 


presentation of the states, was re-established. By a 


royal ordonnance in 1819, a new but narrowly con- | 
ceived organization of the states was promulgated 


under the lieutenant-generalship of the duke of 
Cambridge. In 1833, a liberal constitution was 
sanctioned by William IV. king of Great Britain.— 
This constitution, which received the royal assent on 
the 26th of September, 1833, provides two houses of 
parliament. ‘The higher one is composed of the sons 
of the king; the heads only of the collateral branches 


of the royal family, the dukes of Aremberg and of 
Looz-Corswaren; the prince of Bentheim; the here- | 


ditary marshal of the kingdom; the two counts of 
Stolberg; the postmaster-general; the Protestant 
abbots of Lokkum and Luneburg; the President of 
the knights of the empire; the Catholic and the two 
Protestant bishops; and 35 members elected from 
the 7 divisions of the knights of the German empire. 
Besides these, the king has the right to nominate an 
indefinite number of hereditary peers, and 4 temporary 
members for every session, especially charged by him to 
represent his interests in the chamber. Ministers have 
admission to both houses, but without possessing a 
vote, except in cases where a minister happens to be 
& member of either house, and then he eS a 
vote in the house only to which he belongs. The 
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lower house is composed of 9 deputies of different 
clerical bodies, Catholics as well as Protestants; 
1 for the university of Gottingen; 2 for the Pro- 
testant consistory; 1 for the Catholic chapter of 
Hildesheim; 837 for certain privileged towns and 
boroughs; 38 for the freeholders and peasants of the 
remainder of the kingdom, towns as well as country. 
The property-qualification of the knights and of the 
freeholders is the same as under the constitution of 
1819; viz. 600 dollars £100 of revenue for the 
former, and 300 d. for the latter; but there are some 
additional provisions; 800 dollars of salary as govern- 
ment officer, or 400 dollars salary as municipal offi- 
cer, are admitted as concurrent qualifications; or a 
member must have been in the receipt of 1,000 dol- 
lars by professional exertions in some science, art, or 


industry, for 3 years previous to his election. The 
f | lower house does not possess the right of refusing the 


supplies, but is merely entitled to reduce the items. 
The ministers are responsible for every infringement 
of the laws of the country: in any such case they are 
tried before the highest court of justice [Ober appel- 
lationsgericht], which is composed of judges nominated 
by the king for life; which court also takes cogni- 
zance, in the last resort, of all judicial proceedings 
without exception. The granting of this constitution 
was declared to be an act of grace of the Crown; and 
the right of refusing supplies was not acknowledged 
as vested in the popular representatives—On the 
death of William 1V., the duke of Cumberland, now 
King Ernest Augustus, declared this constitution 
null, dissolved the assembly, and went back upon the 
constitution of 1819. These arbitrary measures were 
warmly resisted by all parties, especially the towns, 
and the professors of Gottingen; and an appeal was 
made to the Germanic diet, complaining of the sup- 
pression of the fundamental law of the kingdom. 
Little support was obtained from the diet; but the 
force of public opinion, and passive resistance to 
the proposed new measures, have induced the reign- 
ing sovereign to suspend his intention of repudiating 
the constitution of 1833. 

Revenue.] The revenues of the kingdom are prin- 
cipally derived from a tax on land; from a contribu- 
tion levied on the peasantry in money, grain, and 
labour on the roads; from a poll-tax on the different 
classes of citizens; and from duties on salt, coala, 
turf, cattle, and the consumption of luxuries. Taxes 
are also levied on mills, leases, horses, and public 


carriages; and considerable sums are obtained from 


tithes, from the customs, the forests, fisheries, game- 
laws, the mines of the Harz, the coinage of money, 
and the postage of letters. The amount was for- 
merly estimated at £962,500 sterling. Balbi states 
it to have amounted in 1826 to 26,000,000 francs, or 
£1,083,333; the national debt amounted at the same 
time to about 64,000,000 f., or £2,708,333. In the 
budget of 1850-51, the expenditure is estimated at 
7,709,969 thalers, or £1,156,400 nearly; and the rev- 
enue at 7,405,799 thal. The public debt on Ist 
January 1848 was 23,233,960 thalers, or nearly 
£3,485,000. | 
Military force.) The military force of H. at its 
full coanphemoit consists of infantry, 16,176; cavalry, 
3,344; artillery, 1,367; corps of engineers, 198 ; pio- 
neers, 99. Total, 21,184. ‘The cavalry is generally 


| composed of the sons of farmers. ‘The militia, com- 
| posing an additional force of 5,500, consists of pen- 
-sioners who have served 20 yearsin the army. The 


are 9 ison-towns in H. The fortifications of 


| Stade were demolished in 1781; but those erected at 
above the Weser, in 1760, and called Fort _ 
George, have become very strong by the addition.of 
new works. The cannon-foundry is situated oer! 
glacis of the city of H. The only manufacture of 
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small-arms is at Herzberg, and enjoys much reputa- | 5 Hipesnens, acquired partly in 1519, =~ 
tion throughout Germany. ; PL in 1814, s ‘ : oa2 178,950 
Topography] The kingdom of H.was formerly | ° “"Veepxs, acquired in 171°, "fan lara’ 
divided into 11 jroviness containing 73 towns, 121 | 7 1 Bans (Duchy of), which fs distinct 
boroughs, 960 e villages, and 4,135 hamlets, from the town, acquired in 1719, . 2.160 168,500 
wai: 8 BentHeim, acquired in 1753, ; 400 24.350 
9 E. Ferestanp, acquired in 1815,  . 1,100 120,850 
, Pop. in | 10 Licey, baped pot the lordship of Rhei- 
Provinces. Sq. m. 1816, | __ _ na, acquired in 1815, : : 166 20.150 
1 CALEXRERG, . ts, =o AjOM6. ...ig0.gn9.| AME ORMRMD OC AREER RREN TSE, 700. 58,300 
} Lovina tue hg fe ‘eet eth be gaa Ree ie ee 
4 Hora and’ Dimpmozz, acquired in 1543 A new administrative division, into 7 landrosteien or 
and 1585, ‘ : F - 1,420 105,150 | districts, was subsequently adopted, viz.: 
Landrosteien. Area in Germ.sq.m. Pop. in 1836. in 1848. 
| 1 Sige Med Calenberg, . 705 al 
1 Haxover, 2 County of Hoya, F 4 . 49-468 
3... Diepholz, , : 11:572 
_ : Principality of i Hegel - = 84-014 a es 
a: wn 3 ttingen . - 60-461 
© ADORE 19-5 «|, Grubenhagen, . * 18251 
4 County of Holmstein, . 8409 
‘ SEL oe: 81-185 857,170 | 
8 LuNeBvRG, with the districts in Lauenburg, " 204-446 566,200 pert 
L Duchy of Bremen, ‘ = . 93-869 = 
4 STADE, 2 ow . VEU, 5 ‘ . 24187 
3 Hadeln, . ‘ ‘ ; . 6544 ; 
| 123-6 2 . 
t Principality of Osnabruck, . F 42-284 —— en 
Jounty of Lingen, with Emsbuhren, - 14622 
5 Oswannucr, 3 Duchy of Aurenberg-Meppen, ; 40-164 
4 County of Bentheim, i 2 - 16-759 
~ 113°729 266,27 257,862 
6 Aurion, comprising the principality of E. Friesland, with Epo aks mike een ace 
Harl te eee 4 . 54476 157,480 174,355 
1 Hare mining-district, . 10-010 2 
2 Bailiwick of Elbingerode, : 1514 
11524 99,090 34,874 
698-655 1,748,280 1,758,847 


History.) In the earlier epochs of European history, the coun- 
tries between the Elbe and Weser were Inhabited by numer- 
ous small tribes of hunters and herdsmen. Among these the 
Cherusci were spread around the Harz, and into Westphalia: the 
Chanzes were located at the mouth of the Weser and the Jahde; 
the Frisi in Hildesheim; and the ards on both sides of the 
Elbe. In the 4th cent. these tribes vanish in history, or aneer 
united with the Saxons. After the Saxons had been subdued by 
Charlemagne, he placed at the head of each gaw, or administra- 
tive district, a graf or count, whose authority was not hereditary. 
Otto, about a. pb. 940, conferred the duchy of Saxony on Herr- 


mann Billing, a Luneburg noble, in whose family it remalued till 


1106. The several branches of the house of Brunswick,—now 
reduced to two, namely. Bronswick-Laneburg and Zell, and 


the branch of Bronswick- Wolfenbuttle.—derive their descent | 


from the margrave Azo d°Est, who possessed the Milanese, Ge- 
noa, anil ha of Lombardy. Azo coming into Germany with the 
emperor Conrad IL in 1030. and marrying the daughter of Guelph 
or Welph, a Bavarian nobleman, succeeded him in his domains. 
To his son, Welph the Fat, the emperor Henry IV. gave the in- 
vestiture of Bavaria, from which Otto, duke of Saxony, was driven 
for rebellion, Welph, who had married the marchioness of Tusca- 
ny, dying without issue, his Italianstates and Bavarian possessions 
fell to his brother, Henry the Black, who obtained the co, of Lune- 
burg with his wife Wulfilde, danghter of Magnus, duke of Saxony. 
His son, Henry the Proud, having marri 
emperor Lotharinug, received from his father-in-law the duchy 
and investiture of Saxony, and the hereditary lands of Bruns- 
wick, Nordheim, and Supplingenborg; and the dominions of the 
family reached from the Rhine to the Vistula, when his son 
Henry reduced the Slavi on the coast of the Baltic. In 1179, 
Henry was put under the ban of the empire by Frederic Barba- 
Tossa, and deprived of all his dominions ip Italy and Suabia, with 
the duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. He was allowed, however, 
to retain Luneburg and his Slavonian conquests; but his de- 
scendants were stripped of a considerable portion of these terri- 
tories. His son Otto obtained the imperial dignity in 1209, and 
was crowned by Innocent IIL Otto erected Luneburg and Bruns- 
wick into a duchy, in favour of his youngest brother William; 
and his second aed Henry, — got oh eng sd the Rhine. 
Frederic, successor of Otto, confirmed a possession 
of Luneburg and Brunswick. From William descended Duke 
Magnus IL, the common ancestor of the lines of Brunswick- 
Lunebarg, and the first line of Brunswick. Wolfenbuttle; his son 
Bernard being the founder of the former,—and Henry of the 
latter, which became extinct in 1634. Ernest, duke of Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg, the descendant of Bernard, dying in 1546, left 








arried the daughter of the 


four sons, of whom the two eldest left no heirs. His third son, 
Henry, was the founder of the second line of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
battle; and his fourth son, William, continued that of Luneburg 
and Zell. The Protestant religion was introduced by Duke 
Ernest, in 1531; and his grand nephew, Fimest Augustus, estab- 
lished the right of primogeniture in the Wilhelmine line, or that 
of Luneburg-Zell. George William, grandson of William, founder 
of the Wilhelmine line, sneceeded his brother, Christian Lewis, 
in the duchies of Hanover and Zell, and the counties of Hoya 
and Diepholz: and on the failure of the first line of Wolfenbuttle, 
obtained the principality of Calenberg. In 1675, he commanded 
an army sent to attack Treves, and relieve Montecuenli, who was 
opposed to Turenne and D'Asfelde, near Strasburg; and he ef- 
fected his purpose by a decisive victory over Marshal Crequi, at 
Consarbruck, which was followed by the reduction of Trevea, 
Ermest Augustus, youngest brother of George William, married 
the princess Sophia, fifth daughter of Frederic V., the unfortu- 
nate elector-palatine and king of Bohemia, and grand-daughter 
of James I. of England, and VL of Scotland. He commanded on 
the Rhine, under his brother George William. and supplied the 
emperor with a body of troops, to aid him against the ‘Turks and 
revolted Hungarians In return for these services, and to secure 
his friendship for the future, Leopold created a ninth electorate 
in his favour in 1692. This creation met with great opposition 
in the electoral college and the college of princes; but at last it 
was determined that the electoral dignity should be confirmed to 
the house of H., in the male line; and Ernest Angustus'’s son, 
George, was introduced into the electoral college on the 12th of 
September, 1707. As George William, duke of Luneburg-Zell, 
had no male issue, and his only daughter was married to George, 
his brother Ernest's son, be settled his whole dominions upon 
Ernest and his posterity, in order to enable him to support the 
electoral dignity. Ernest died in 1698, and was succeeded by his 
son George Lewis, By virtue of an act of the British legislature, 
by which the crown of Great Britain was settled on his mother, 
the electress Sophia and her heirs, being Protestants, ge was 
called to the succession on the death of ears Anne, in August 
1714. From this period the history of H. connected 
with that of Great Britain. In 1716, the dichies of Bremen and 
Verden being conquered by Denmark from Sweden. were sold 
to George I. for 700,000 rix-lollars, or £130,000 sterling, and have 
ever since formed part of the H. dominions. George IL, who 
succeeded his father in 1727, founded the university of Gottingen 
in 1738, and enlarged the H. bertlisey' tet the nof Hadeln 
and Bentheim. In the war of 1755 was invaded by 
of 110,000 French; and the doke of Cumberland being 
at the battle of Hastenbeck, was necessitated to conclude a com- 
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vention at Closterseven, under the mediation of his Danish ma- 
jesty, by which 27,000 men were obliged to lay down their arms 
and return to their homes, But the French, then commanded 
by the Duke de Richelieu, abused their conquest, by subjecting 
the whole country to pillage. The Hanoverians, plundered of 
their all, their villages and fields laid waste, and their country 
rendered a dreary wilderness, took up arms, and, under Prince 
Ferdinand of Branswick, broke the disgraceful convention, and 
drove the French across the Rhine. In this campaign the French 
lost 60,000 men. Put the French court having reinforced their 
army next year, Prince Ferdinand—whose army did not amount 
to one-third of the French force—was compelled to recross the 
Rhine; and during the rest of the war, H. was miserably ravaged, 
as the allied army was never able to undertake offensive opera- 
Hons, or face the invading armies in the field. George IL, dur- 
ing the Seven years’ war, was succeeded, in 1760, by his grand- 
son, George IL. Several exchanges of territory were made with 
Brunswick-Wolfenbattle; and in 1802 the electorate of H. ob- | 
tained the principality of Osnabruck for the cession of Hilde- 
sheim, and some other districts. In the war between England 
and France, the latter refused to acknowledge the neutrality of 
the German states of the king of England, and on the 3d of Jan., 
1803, H. was oceupied by French troops. In the third coalition 
the Russians and Swedes occupied H. on the retreat of the French, 
and the H. legion crossed the Weser: but the battle of wAuster- 
litz changed the face of affairs. In 1806, H. was ocenpied by the 
Prussians, according to a treaty with France; and in the same 
years the war between France and Prussia broke out, and the 
French again occupied H. By the treaty of Tilsit, a part of H., 
namely, Grubenhagen and Osnabruck, Gottingen, and a part of 
Hohenstein, was joined to the kingdom of Westphalia; the rest 
remained under French administration, and was afterwards in- 
corporated into the French empire. This state of things had 
lasted not quite three years, when the battle of Leipzig restored 
H. to England; and under the title of a kingdom, it obtained an 
augmentation of territory in the congress of Vienna, and made 
on the other hand some cessions. On the 7th of December, 1819, 
a constitutional charter was granted to H., by which the admin- 
istration of the kingdom was placed in the hands of a chamber 
of peers, composed of 15 hereditary peers and 85 deputies from 
the nobles, and a lower house of representatives, This constitu- 
tion was modified and liberalized by George IV. in 1822 and 1833; 
and further and more important concessions were granted by 
William IV. in 1833. On the 20th of June, 1837, on the death of 
William, his brother the duke of Cumberland succeeded to ‘the 
throne of Hanover as a male-fief, Among his first acts was the 
suppression of the charter of 1833, and the re-establishment of 
that of 1819 by letters-patent. The indignation of the whole of 
Germany, and in particular of the parliament of Baden, then 
sitting, induced the king to relinquish his purpose of infringing 
the constitution. 


HANOVER, a landrostei or administrative prov. 
of the kingdom of Hanover, comprising the princi- 
ality of Calenberg, the county of Hoya, and that of 
Diepholz, Area 109°745 German, or 2,330-76 Eng-— 
lish sq.m. Pop. in 1828, 274,336; in 1839, 335,319; 
In 1842, 341,448; in 1848, 339,229, of whom 328,918 
were Lutherans, and 6,337 Roman Catholics, It is 
watered by the Weser, Aller, Leine, and Hunte. 
_ HANOVER [Geem. Hannover; Frencu, Ha- 
novre], a city of Germany, the capital of the kingdom 
of that name, and of the principality of Calenberg, | 
situated in a sandy thongh picturesque district, on 
the Leine, which here receives the Ihme, and becomes 
navigable to its junction with the Weser in N lat. 
52° 22’ 16”, E long. 9° 44’ 40”, 88 m. SSW of Ham- 
burg, 28 m. W of Brunswick, and 154 m. W of Ber- 
lin. Alt. above sea-level 154 ft. It is divided by 
the river into two parts, known as the old and new 
town. These were formerly surrounded with walls 
and ditches; but in 1780, part of the ramparts was 
levelled and laid out into streets, and the rest was 
formed into an esplanade. Outside of the walls is 
the Gartengemeinde, a straggling suburb consisting 
of houses and gardens; and another suburb called 
the Linden. The appearance of H. from a distance 
is singular. Part of the Leine having been turned 
into a serpentine canal to fill the ditches, forms an 
island; and the environs may be regarded as beauti- 
ful from contrast with the city itself, which, particu- 
larly in the old quarter, presents a gloomy aspect. 
The materials of the houses are generally brick, with 
wooden frame-work painted so as to afford an imper- 
fect imitation of stone. In some houses, bricks are 
used only for the doors and windows, while the rest 
of the houses are built of wood painted of different 
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greatly, as above related, during its 


rally fertile surface, Pop. 2,613. | 
‘ina plain, $a mile E of the river, and is noted for 
its college, an old and highly respectable institution.” 
in the state OF }) 


—<Also a township of Plymouth co., 
bordered on. | ak 





colours. The new town, which stands on the r. side 
of the river, is built in better style. The houses in 


the George-Strass form a row all built on the same 
plan; and the Friedrich’s and Adolph’s Strassen are 
also good streets.—H. contains a good many public 
buildings. The elector’s palace, in which the regency 
formerly resided, is a large edifice, rebuilt in 1791; 


and still more recently enlarged and embellished, 
The public library, founded by Leibnitz, is a good 
building, and contains the archives of the kingdom, 
and about 40,000 vols., besides 2.000 MSS. ‘There 
are 4 Lutheran, and 3 Calvinistic churches, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and a synagogue. ‘The Schloss- 
kirche is a handsome edifice, and contains the tomb 
of George I. and his mother. The charitable insti- 
tutions are an orphan-house, 2 hospitals, and 2 poor- 
houses. For the purpose of education there is a 
gymnasium with 19 professors, a polytechnic school, 
a normal school, a theological seminary, a gewerb- 
schule or school-of-trade, a female school-of-industry, 
and several elementary schools. The Georgianum is 
a school founded in 1796 for the education of 40 sons 
of H. nobles. They are admitted at the age of 10, 
and pay a small sum on their entrance; after which 
their education is defrayed by the establishment. 
Other objects of curiosity or interest in H. are the 
royal stables, the monument of Leibnitz, the Water- 
loo monument, the theatre, the Landschaftliches 
Haus, in which the Estates assemble, the gardens of 
some noble residences, the wood of Ellenztied, and 
the Lutheran burial-ground, which is a large field 
surrounded by a parapet. Another remarkable 
object is Herrnhausen, a country-mansion of the 


royal family, at some distance from the town, the 


approach to which is by a long avenue of lime trees. 
The building is by no means elegant, and the grounds 
are laid out wit at tameness; but the water- 
works are good, and the garden once contained an 
interesting botanical collection.—The pop. of H. in 
1811, was 15,500; in 1842, 26,206; in 1845, 28,055, 
tary, 42,484. ‘The inha- 
bitants derive their chief support from the presence 
the court, and the supreme courts of justice, and 
the residence of the gentry of landed property. There 
are, however, some manufactures on a small scale, 
such as gold and silver lace, oil-cloth, lacquered 
wares, the printing of cotton and linen, the prepara- 
tion of chicory for coffee, sugar-refining, brewing, 
and making of vinegar—The communication by the 
Leine gives rise to the export of several articles from 
the interior, particularly corn, wool, timber, and part 
of the metallic produce of the Hartz. H. suifered 
ation by 
the French, from 1803 to 1813. It was tke birth- 
place of the dramatic writer Ifland, who died in 1815, 
of the elder Herschell, and of the two Schlegels. 
HANOVER, a county in the E part of the state 
of Virginia, U. S., comprising an area of 630 sq. m., 
bordered on the NE by North Anna river, and wa- 


tered by its tributaries. Its surface is hilly, and pos- 


sesses considerable diversity of soil. Pop. in 1840, 


| 14,968. Its capital, of the same name, is situated on 


elevated ground, near Pamunby river, 20 m. N of 
Richmond. Pop. 60.—Also a township of Grafton 
co., in the state of New Hampshire, 54 m. NW of 
Concord, on Connecticut river, opposite Norwich, in 
the state of Vermont, with which it is connected by 


}a bridge. It is intersected in the E by Moose moun- 


tain, and presents a pleasantly diversified and gene- 
The village lies 





Massachusetts, 24 m. SSW of Boston, 
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of that river. Pop. 1,488.—Also a village of Chau- 


tauque co., in the state of New York, 315 m. SW of | 


Albany, on Lake Erie. It is hilly, but in many parts 
very fertile. The principal stream by which it is 
watered is Silver creek, Pop. 6,998,—Also a town- 
ship of Morris co,, in the state of New Jersey, 5 m. 
N of Morristown, and 57 m. NNE of Trenton, 
bounded on the N by Rockaway river, and watered 
by Whippany and Parsipany and branches of Rock- 
away rivers. Towards the NW the surface is hilly, 
but the soil, consisting of clay, loam, and gravel, is 

nerally good and well cultivated. Pop. 5,909. 
The village, consisting of about 15 dwellings, lies in 
a plain, near Passaic river.—Also a township of Bur- 
lington co., in the state of New Jersey, 12 m. NE of 
Mount Holly, drained by Crosswick’s, Blacks, and a 
branch of Rancocus creeks. Its surface is level, and 
in the SE is covered with pine forest. The soil 
consists of sandy loam and sand. Pop. 3,045,—Also 
a township of Dauphin co,, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, 15 m. SE of Harrisburg, bordered on the SE 
by Beaver creek, and intersected by Manady creek 
and Bow run, affluents of Swatara creek. 1@ sur- 


face is undulating, and its soil consists chiefly of | 


ous slate and sandstone. Pop. 2,772.—Also 
a township of Lehigh co., in the same state, bounded 
on the § by Lehigh river, which is here crossed by a 
chain bridge to Allentown; and intersected by Ca- 
lesoque creek, a branch of the Lehigh. Pop. 1,341. 
—<Also a township in the same state, in Northampton 
co., bordered on the SE by Manokissy creck. Its 
surface is level, and its soil, consisting of calcareous 


loam, possesses considerable fertility. Pop. 382.— 
Also a township in the same state, in Beaver co., 
drained by Big and Little Traviss creeks, tributaries | defence and 


of Racoon creek. It has an undulating surface, with 
calcareous loamy soil. Pop. 1,662.—Also a town- 
ship in Luzerne co., in the same state, bounded on 
the NW “by Susquehannah river, and watered by 
Nanticoke and Solomon's creeks. It has a moun- 
tainous surface, and contains the fertile valley of 
Wyoming. Anthracite coal is found here in Freat 
abundance. Pop. 1,938,—Also a township of Lick- 
ing co., in the state of Ohio, 48 m. NE of Colambus, 


and intersected by Licking river and the Ohio canal. | ! 
Pop. 943.—Also a township of Butter co., in the 


same state, 8m. from Hamilton. Pop. 1,680.—Also a 
township of Columbiana co., in the same state, 8 m. E 
of New Lisbon, on the line of the Sandy and Beaver 
canal. Pop. 2,539.—Also a township of Richland co., 
in the same state, watered by 2 main branches of Mo- 
hiccan river, which unite near the centre of the town- 
ship. Pop. 1,485.—Also a township of Shelby co., in 
the state of Indiana. Pop. 1,435.—Also a township of 
Jackson co., in the state of Michigan, 89m. W of 
Detroit. Pop. 714.—Also a post-borongh in Heidel- 
burg township, York co., in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, 35 m, 5 of Harrish 
wago creek, an affluent of the Susquehanna. Pop. 
1,071.—Also a village of North township, Harrison 
co., in the state of Ohio, 8m. NW of Cadiz. Pop. 150. 

HANOVER (New), 4 name given to the western 
part of N. America bordering on the N. Pacific, 
situated between New Cornwall and New Georgia, 


Vancouver, who examined this coast in 1792 and 1793. 
—aAlso an island in the Pacific ocean, to the NE of 


New Guinea, and NW of New Ireland, seen by Car- |. 


teret in 1767. It is about 30 m. in length, and its 
SW point is in § lat. 2° 49’. Towards the NW it 
resents a flat surface, while its centre is occupied 
bs a chain of high mountains which extend towards 
e SE. The passage between this island and New 
Ireland is obstructed by reefs and islets. 
HANOVER BAY, or Curtamat Bay, a bay or 
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, on a branch of Cone- | 





gulf on the E coast of the peninsula of Yucatan, from 
which it receives the waters of the Rio Honde, in N 
lat. 18° 45". 

HANOVER BAY, a bay on the NW coast of 
Australia, in S lat. 15° 18° 21”, E long. 124° 47’ 5”. 
Tt has a sandy beach, and affords safe anchorage, but 
is exposed to NNW winds. 

HANRAU, or Haxzow, a small town of Holstein, 
16 m. E of Meldrop. 

HANSAG [Geem. Wosen), a marshy tract lying 
between the Neusiedler Jake and the r. bank of the 
Danube, in the gesp. of Wieselburg, and covering an 
area of about 150 sq. m., of which the greater os 
may be regarded as a floating bog. Over the whole 
surface lies a bed of moss from 6 to 12 ft. thick; and 
beneath this, a stratum of bog earth on a firm bed 
of clay. In spring, when the whole H. is overflowed, 
this moss covering is loosened, and floats upon the 
surface of the water. About three-fourths of the 
H. are marshy meadow ground; not quite one-fifth 
is covered with alder forests; and 1-160th part is 
arable, 

HANSBECKE, a town of Belgium, in E. Flan- 
ders, 10 m. W of Ghent. Pop. 2,749. 

HANSDORF, or Haxvsratva, a town of Hun- 
gary, in the com, of Saros, 12 m. NE of Szeben. 

HANSDORF (Urrer and Lower), two villages 
of Prussian Silesia, in the reg. of Breslau, and circle 
of Glatz; the former 4m. ESE, and the latter 2 m. 
SE, of Glatz. Pop. of Upper H. 1,450; of Lower 
H. 1,150. 


HANSE TOWNS, or Haxseatic Leacoe, the name 
commercial towns of the NW of 


which 


tection, the German trade was ex tomany outrages, Ham- 
burg and Liibeck—which, with en, had become important, 
since the time of the Ottos—found a powerfal common enemy in 
the Danish king Waldemar, whom they apeeet with great vi- 

. ‘This circumstance,the insecority of the navigation of the 


to defend each other all violence, and larly against 
the attacks of the no The confederacy was joined, in 1247, 
w served as a depot to the two first named 


fence. Ina short time the members became #0 numerous that 
it soon embraced considerable city from Livonia to Hol- 
land; and in 1260 a diet was cee ic coe ge papacy: = 
the league. Eegular meetings e confederacy now took pla 

at Liibeck every three years, about Whitsuntide, and the general 
archives of the league were kept there. The number of the H. 
towns varied at different epochs, The largest number was &5, 
viz. Anclam, Andernach, Aschersleben, Berlin, Bergen in Nor- 


| way, Bielefeld, Bolswert in Friesland, Brandeuburg, Brannsbeng, 
between the parallels of 50° and 54°, by Captain | Brunswick, 


Bremen. Buxtehode in the duchy of Bremen, Cam- 
a in Pomerania, 


burg. 
1 / in the Altmark, Pa : 
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Guelderland, Salzwedel, Sechausen in the mark of Brandenburg, 
Sotst in Westphalia, Stade in Bremen, Stargard, Staveren in 
Friesland, Stendal, Stettin, Stelpe, Stralsund, Thorn, Venloo in 
Guelderland, Veltzen in Liineburg, Unna in Westphalia, War- 
berg in Sweden, Werben in the Altmark, Wesel, Wisby in Goth- 
eat Wismar, Ziitphen, Zwoll in Guelderland. Besides these 
towns, there were others that were denominated confederate cities 
or allies, ‘The H. towns were divided into four classes or circles, 
each having a chief town. To the first belonged the Wendish or 
Vandalic towns; chief city, Liibeck. Tothe second belonged the 
towns of Cleves, the Mark and Westphalia, and the four towns 


in Guelderland, which were not subject to the government of 


Borcundy: chief city, Cologne. The third comprised the Saxon 
gad Brandenburg towns; chief city, Brunswick, The fourth 
embraced the Prussian and Livonian towns; chief city, Dantzic. 
At a subsequent period the whole was divided into three pro- 
vinees. At the same time four great factories or depots were 
established in foreign countries: at London, in 1250; at Bruges, 
in 1252: at Novgorod, in 1272; and at Bergen, in 1278. Succes- 
sive charters from kings and princes gave firmness to the whole; 
and in 1364 an act of contederacy was drawn up at Cologne. In 
the 14th cent. the league everywhere attained a high political 
importance, and gave rise to the development of that commercial 

iey which has since become intimately connected with all po- 
itical relations, but of which the sovereigns of that time had little 
idea. The objects of the league were now more fully declared: 
as being to protect themselves and their commerce from pillage; 
to guard and extend the foreign commerce of the allied cities, 
and, as far as practicable, to monopolize it; to manage the ad- 
ministration of justice within the limits of the confederacy; to 
prevent injustice by public assemblies, diets, and courts-of-arbi- 
tration; and to maintain the rights and immunities received from 
princes, and, if possible, to increase and extend them, Among 
the internal regulations were, the obligations incurred on being 
received into the confederacy, to soldiers and vessels, or, 
in certain cases, money as a substitute, and to pay the duties and 


amercements. The league exercised a judicial power, and in- | 


flicted the greater and lesser ban. Any place which incurred 
these punishments was said to be terhansed. Foreign factories 
were subjected to an almost monastic discipline, which even re- 
ge the celibacy of factors, masters, and members of the guilds. 

e laws prescribed to the agents of the English fur companies, 
in N, America, and the North-west and Hudson's bay companies, 
resemble, in many particulars, those of the H. factories, By a 
uniform adherence to their great object, and by the maintenance 
of good order, the H. cities obtained a great importance, although 
the confederacy was never formally acknowledged by the em- 


pire; and kings and princes were, in reality, more dependent on | 


the league than it was on them. The H. towns in England were 
exempted from duties on exports, and in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia from those on imports,—privileges which were enjoyed 
by no subjects of those countries. The extensive carrying trade 
of the H. confederacy was a great source of wealth; and at length 
there was no mart in Europe which was not gradually drawn 
within the circle of its influence; it produced able generals and 
admirals, and skilful politicians, as well as enterprising mer- 


chants; and, by the greatness of its wealth and the might of its | 


arms, it became the mistress of crowns, and lands, and seas. It 
conquered Eric and Hakon, kings of Norway, and Waldemar IIL 
of Denmark. It deposed a king of Sweden, and gave his crown 
to Albert, duke of Mecklenburg. England, Denmark, and Flan- 
ders concluded treaties with the leagne, for the extension of their 
commerce. It undertook to provide for the security of commerce 
on the Baltic and North seas. In the country under its imme- 
diate influence it constructed canals, and Introduced a uniform 
system of weights and measures. The merchants of the H. towns, 
or Hansards, as they were then commonly termed,—were estab- 
lished in London at a very early period. Their factory there 
was of considerable importance; and they enjoyed various privi- 
leges and immunities. They were permitted to govern them- 
selves by their own laws and regulations; the custody of one of 
the gates of the city [Bishopsgate] was committed to their care: 
and the duties on various sorts of imported commodities were 
considerably reduced in their favour. These privileges excited 
the animosity of the general body of the English merchants. The 
Hansards were every now and then accused of acting with bad 
faith; of introducing commodities as their own that were really 
the produce of others, in order to enable them to evade the duties 
with which they ought to have been charged: of capriciously 
extending the list of towns belonging to the association; and ob- 
structing the commerce saab shin the Baltic. They were 
exposed to many indignities; | their factory, which was situ- 
ated in Thames street, was not unfrequently attacked. Bot the 
league exerted themselves vigorously in defence of their privi- 
leges; and, having declared war agalust England, succeeded in 
excluding our vessels from the Baltic, and acted with such energy, 
that Edward IV. was glad to come to an accommodation with 
them, on terms that were anything but honourable to the English. 
In the treaty for this pamboes, negotiated in 1474, the privileges of 
the merchants of the H. towns were renewed, and the king assigned 


to them, in absolute property, a large space of ground, with the | 


buildings upon it, in Thames street, denominated * the Steel Yard,’ 


whence the H. merchants have been commonly denominated in| 


England ‘the Association of the Steel Yard." The property of their 
set iennaents in Boston and Lynn was also ena to them; 
and the king engaged to allow no stranger to participate in their 

i One of the articles even bore that the H. merchants 
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should be no longer subject to the judges of the English admiralty 
court; bot thata particular tribunal should be formed for the easy 
and speedy settlement of all disputes that might arise between 
them and the English. In return for these concessions, the 
English acquired the liberty of freely trading in the Baltic, and 
especially with the port of Dantzic and with Prussia. In 1498, 
all direct commerce between England and the Netherlands being 


| suspended, the trade fell Into the hands of the H, merchants, 


whose commerce was in consequence very greatly extended, 
But, according to the spirit of commercial enterprise awakened 
in the nation, and as the benefits resulting from the prosecution 
of foreign trade came to be better known, the privileges of the 
merchants became more and more obnoxious. They were in 
consequence considerably modified in the reigns of Henry VIL 
and Henry VIII; and were at length wholly abolished in Eng- 
land in 1597. But the prosperity of the H. towns was naturally 
dependent on the continuance of the clreumstances which gave 
rise to it; and when those circumstances changed, the league was 
destined to fall When, therefore, the routes by land and sea were 
no longer insecore; when princes learned the advantages of trade 
to their own states, and turned their attention to the formation 
of a naval force of their own, and the encouragement of naviga- 
tion; when the inland members of the confederation iumeetved 
that the great seaport-towns had a separate interest of their own, 
and used them principally to promote their own ends; when the 
maritime towns ceased to be the masters of the Baltic, and the 
German princes determined to subject those of the interior to their 


| immediate control, in order to secure the greatest possible ad- 


vantages from their commerce, in which they were encouraged 
especially by the emperor Charles V.; and when the discovery of 
America produced a total revolution in trade,—then the dissolu- 
tion of the H. league was evidently approaching. The prosperity 
of Holland, in the 15th and 16th cents., afforded evidence that the 
protection of the H. league was not indispensable to mercantile 
success: and each city discovered that it could now derive the 
greatest advantage from managing its own affairs In its own 
way. In 1552, the English government revoked the privileges of 
the steelyard; and the epoch of the dissolution of the confederacy 
may be stated at 1630, when the last general diet was held at 
Lubeck. Since that time the title of H. towns has been confined 
to Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, These cities continued to 
hold conferences on the few subjects that now concerned their 
general interests, and had occasionally the co-operation of Dant- 
zic. The peace of Westphalia settled the situation of the German 
empire in a manner that gave a kind of official extinction to the 
league. Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, continued cities of the 
German empire; but in 1810 were seized by Napoleon, to effect 
more completely what he called the continental system. On the 
overthrow of his power in 1814, these three towns were admitted 
as members of the Germanic diet. They still retain the name of 
H. towns, and maintain a kind of commercial treaty with each 
other, having recently erected a court-of-appeal at Lubeck. 
They have, in conjunction with Frankfort, a vote at the dict of 
the empire, on the footing explained under the head of GERMAST. 
—The history of the H. league has been written at great a 
by G. F. Sartorius, Baron Waltershausen, under the title, 
kundliche Geschichte des Ursprunges der Deutschen Hanse. Ham- 
burg, 2 vols. 4to. 18390 


HANSELBECK, or Hanzsapex, a town of 


Hungary, in the com, of Stuhl-Weissenburg, 12 m. | 


SW of Pest, on the r. bank of the Danube. 
HANSFELDEN, a small town of Styria, 9 m. 
NNW of Judenburg. ; 
HANSHAGEN, a small town of W. Prussia, 11 
m. NNW of Heilsberg. yee 
HANSLOPE, a town and parish of Buckingham- 
shire, 4 m. NW of Newport-Pagnel. Area of p. 
5,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,623; in 1841, 1,633. 
HAN-SUR-LESSE, a town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, cant. and 38m. SSW of Roche- 


| fort, near the r. bank of the Lesse. Pop. 300. 


HANSUT, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
ae district and 12 m. WSW of Baroach. Pop. 

HANSY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Delhi, district of Hissar-Firozeh, 126 m. WNW of 
Delhi, It is situated on the edge of a canal cut 
from the Jnmna about the year 1353, but which has 
been long in a state of ruin. It isa very ancient 
town, and has experienced many revolutions. To- 
wards the end of the last cent. it was taken posses- 
sion of by George Thomas, an English adventurer, 
who for several years a considerable dis- 
trict around it; but he was at length driven out by 





the Mahrattas, and obliged to seek refuge in the 


British territories. 
HANTA. See AWANTA. is 
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near the coast of Cochin-China, at the entraiilie of 
the harbour of Turon, in N lat. 16° 12’, 
HAN-TCHONG, a city of China, of the first rank, 


in the 5 part of the prov. of Shensi, on the Han- | 
Kiang river, in N lat. 2° 56'10", in a fertile coun- | 


try surrounded by mountains and forests. The prin- 
cipal articles of commerce are honey, wax, musk, 
and cinnabar, 

HAN-TCHU, a town of Corea, in the prov, of 
Hoang-hai, on the 1. bank of the Tchu-ang-kiang, 
140 m. NNW of Kingkitao. 

HANTGAR, a town of Hindostan, in the N 
Cirears, 24 m, NW of Ganjam. 

HANTHORPE, a hamlet in the p. of Morton, in 
Lineolnshire, 34 m. NW of Bourn. Fop. in 1831, 
166; in 1841, 151. 

HANTS, See HampsHire. 

HANTS, a county in the central part of Nova 
Scotia, comprising the townships of Windsor, Fal- 
mouth, and Newport. The road from Halifax rans 
gh the way between Windsor and Newport, and 

as settlements on it at small distances. The co. is 
about 20 m. sq. and is well-watered. The rivers 
St. Croix, Kenetcoot, and Cocmiguen, flow into the 







‘Avon, and are all navigable except the last. The | 


Cacaguet and Cobeguit are navigable 40 m. for ves- 


' sels of GO tons. 


HANTSAEME, a village of Belgium, in W. 
Flanders, cant. and 7 m. SW of Thoront, on the 
Dixmude canal, Pop. 2,000. 

HANVEC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Finistere, 16 m. ESE of Brest. Pop. 2,763. 

HANVOILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Oise, cant. and 3m. SSE of Songeons. Pop. 1,160. 


HANWAY’S POINT, a cape on the N coast of 


Egmont island, in 5 lat. 10° 24”. 

HANWELL, a parish of Middlesex, 12 m. W 
from St. Paul's, London, with a station on the 
Great-Western railway, 7 m. W of Paddington. 
Area 1,160 qeres. Pop. in 1831, 1,213; in 1841, 


1,469. The railway is carried over the Brent in this’ 


p- by a viaduct of 8 arches of 70 ft. span each. The 
county asylum for insane paupers stands upon an 
eminence at the extremity of the v., and is perhaps 
at once the largest and best conducted institution of 
the class in Europe.—Also a p. in Oxfordshire, 3 m. 
NW by N of Banbury, Area 1,240 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 288; in 1841, 297. ; 

HANWOOD, a parish in Salop, 4 m. SSW of 
Shrewsbury. Area 130 acres. Pop, in 1851, 156; 
in 1841, 167. 

HANWORTH, a parish in Middlesex, 3} m. SW 
of Hounslow. Area 1,390 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
671; in 1841, 751.—Also a p. in Norfolk, 5 m. NNE 


of Aylsham. Area 1,480 acres. Pop. in 1831, 276; | 


in 1841, 295. 

HANWORTH-COLD, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
83 m. NNE of Lincoln. Area 1,090 acres, Pop. in 
1881, 63; in 1841, 63. 

HAN-Y, a town of Corea, in the prov. of Hoang- 
hoi, 30 m. WSW of Hoang-tcheou. 

HAN-YANG, the capital of Corea, in the prov. of 
King-ki, 480 m, SSE of Pekin, in N lat. 37° 40, E 
long. 127° 10’. : 

HAN-YANG, a city of China, of the first rank, at 
the confluence of the ae Han-kiang and Yantse- 
kiang, in the prov. of Hou-pe 

neNCYU, 4 district of China, in the N of the 
proy. of Keang-su, on the sea of Corea, 

_ HAOND (Sart), a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Haute-Loire, cant. of Pradelles. 
Pop. 1,113. 

HAON-LE-CHATEL (Sarst), a small town of 
France, in the dep. of the Loire, 7 m. W of Roanne. 
Pop. 707. 
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HAOURAN (Betap), or Ex Nouxran, an inte- 
rior tract of Syria, or perhaps more properly belong- 
ing to Arabia; bounded on the N by Jebel-Kessne 
and Jebel-Khiara; on the E by the Ledja and the 
Jebel-Haouran; on the SE by the Wadi Zerkah; and 
on the W by the mountains skirting the valley of 
the Jordan. It comprises the whole Awranitis of the 
Romans, part of Trachonitis, and Iturea, and the N 
district of Batanea, The greater portion of its sur- 
face forms an immense plain, “ sometimes undulating, 
sometimes flat as a pancake, with here and there 
low rounded hills which are conspicuous from a 


| great distance.” ‘Towards the N and W sides, the 


plain is frequently interrupted by hills, which be- 
come numerous towards the central districts; at the 
5 extremity the country again becomes level. The 
view over the H. is at all times strikingly beautiful. 
The Jebel-Sheikh or Hermon, the last mountain in 
the chain of Anti-Libannus, is always visible to the 
NW;; the Jebel-H., in which the Kelb H, is the most 
prominent mountain, running NW and SE, limits 
the view to the E:; but to the SE it is boundless. 
The prevailing geological formation is limestone; in 
some places towards the W and SW frontier, masses 
of basaltic rocks show themselves. On the ENE lies 
a singular region called the Szaffa, which presents 
an even surface everywhere covered with large 
rocks; and is accessible only by one narrow pass or 
cleft between high perpendicular rocks. The plain 
of the H. is arable throughout, and in general ve 
fertile; but the actual amount of its produce depen 
upon its irrigation. Where the cultivation depends 
on the rains, nothing can be raised in summer, 
Beans, barley, lentils, pease, sesamum, wheat, cu- 
cumbers, melons, and pulse, are grown.—The H. is 
inhabited by Turks, Druses, and Arabs. It is also 
visited in spring and summer by different Bedouin 
tribes. Burckhardt computed the resident pop. at 
from 50,000 to 60,000. The pasha of Damascus in- 
trusts the local government to the Druse sheikhs. 
Towards the N extremity of the H., and 5 of Jebel- 
Khiara, are the villages of Ghabaricb, Dily, and 
Baalmeon or Zanamein, all within a little distance of 
each other. Nearer the centre are El-H Om- 
el-Mezabel, and Eshmiskin or Schemskem; and to 
the S of these is El-Mezareib and Susim. To the 
SW are El-Hereyek, El-Herak, Melihat-el-Ghazale, 
Daara, and Tell-Hugsein; and farther to the 8, Ele- 
neh and Remtha. The latter village is at the N 
extremity of the Jebel-esh-Zemle, and 4 hours to 
the N of Kalaat-el-Mefryk, 1 day’s journey to the S 
of which is Kulat-Zerka, at the N extremity of the 
Jebel-Zovle, marking the extreme 5 limits of the H. 

HAOUSSA. See Houssa, 

HAPAEE. See Haat. 

HAPARANDA, a small port of Sweden, 4m. W 
of Tornea, in the gulf of Bothnia, founded in 1813. 

HAPPISBURGH, or Haisroroveun, a parish and 
village in Norfolk, 64 m. E of North Walsham, on 
the coast. Area 1,760 acres. Pop. in 1831, 582; in 
1841, 631. Within 1 m. to the SE of the vy. are two 
lighthouses, in N lat. 52° 49, E long. 1° $1'; and at 
the N end of H. sound is a floating light-vessel. 

HAPSAL, Hassan, or GAPSAL, a district and 
town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of Esthonia. 
The town is situated on a peninsula, near a small 


bay of the Baltic, to the 5 of the island of Nouko, to 
| fe E of that of Dago, and 60 m. SW of Revel; in N 
. 58° 54’, 


Pop. 1,500. It hasa Lutheran church, 
and 2 schools. Large markets are held here twice 
a-year. ‘The port is annually frequented by numer- 


| ous vessels, which carry om an active import trade in 


salt, wine, spices, and other commodities, and export 


large quantities of corn, lint, wax, and yeaper ber-. 
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man. It was taken by the Danes in 1559, and in 
1645 by the Swedes, by whom it was retained till 
1710, when it fell into the hands of the Russians. 
It was formerly the seat of the bishop of Cisel, and 
contained a fine cathedral, the ruins of which still 
exist.—The district comprises the ancient territory 
of Wieck or Vick, and forms the most westerly part 
of Esthonia. It produces grain, lint, and in small 
quantities hops. Cattle are reared in great numbers 
on its pastures, and the coasts abound with fish. 
Pop. 41,000. The islands of Dago, Vorms, and 
Nouko, are comprised in this district. 

HAPSBOURG. See Hapsecre. 

HAPSFORD, a township in the p. of Thornton, 
Cheshire, 2 m. NE of Great Neston. Area 700 
acres. Pop. 102. 

HAPSTED, a hamlet in the p. of Ardingly, Sus- 
sex. Pop. 159. 

HAPTON, a parish in Norfolk, 8 m. E of Attle- 
borough. Area 670 acres. Pop. 203.—Also a town- 
ship in the p. of Whalley, Lancashire, 5 m. N of 
Blackburn. Area 3,570 acres. Pop. 541. 

HAQUIME'RE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Jehay-Bodegnée. Pop. 80. 

HARA, or Kara, a town of Mongolia, near the 
great wall, on the r. bank of the Oulan-mouren, 20 
m. NNW of So-phin, and 60 m. WNW of Tai-tong, 
in the Chinese prov. of Shan-si. | 

HARA, or Kuara-Nor, a lake of Chinese Turk- 


istan, in the desert of Gobi or Shamo, 230 m. ESE | 


of Lobnor,in N lat. 39° 50’, E long. 93°. It receives 
on the E the waters of the Boulonghir or Soula-Ho, 
but has no known outlet. 


HARABL or Ovtap-Hanrast, a numerous Arab people who inha- 
bit the NW part of Barca, and chiefly the range of the Jebel-Akdar. 
They are divided into several small tribes, governed by sheikhs, 
who hold their authority from the pasha of Tripoli. The H. are 
extremely warlike, and take occasion from the smallest iniringe- 
ment of their rights to inflict vengeance upon the aggressor, who 
seldom escapes death. The ordinary arms of the H. are the fire- 
lock, pistol, and polgnard. The sabre is used exclusively by their 
sheikhs. These Arabs cultivate wheat and barley; and they have 
also large numbers of cattle, sheep, camels, horses, and asses, 
Goats’ milk, dates, bread, honey, form, with the flesh of their 
flocks, their chief articles of subsistence. They have amongst 
themselves armourera, smiths, carpenters, and weavers. Although 


fierce and vindletive, the H. are not insensible to the charms of | 


poctry. They are very superstitious, and regard with dread, as 
the residences of evil spirits, the numerous cavities and sepulchral 
grottoes which are to be found in their mountains. A Bedouin 
tribe of the same name, supposed to be a branch of the H. of 
Barca, are found in Middle Egypt, in the prov. of Fayum. Its 
shiekh can bring to the field 400 foot and 150 mounted soldiers, 

HARAFORAS. See AtForas. 

HARAM, two small adjacent islands in the gulf 
and near the coast of Arabia, 30 m. NW of Cape 
Hateba, and 108 m. NW of Mecea, in N lat, 22° 25’, 

HARAM, or Ram, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia, in the sanj. and 26 m. NE of Semendria, 
on the r. bank of the Danube. It occupies the site 
of the ancient Viminacium. 

_HARAMAT, a mountain of Abyssinia, in the 
kingdom of Tigre, near the confines of the prov. of 
that name, and of Agame, and to the E of Axum. 
It gives its name to a district of the prov. of Tigre. 

HARA MSOKE, an island of the Atlantic, near the 
W coast of Norway, in the dio. of Drontheim, bail. 
of Romsdal, in N lat. 62°39’. It is 6 m. in length, 
and about 3 m. in extent at its greatest breadth. 

HARAMUK, a mountain on the N frontiers of 
Cashmere, in N lat. 34° 26’, E long. 74° 43", Alt. 
13,000 ft. 

HARAN-ALCARIN, a town of Arabia, in Hed- 
jaz, near the confines of Yemen, 45 m. ESE of Te- 
baleh, and 219 m. SE of Mecca. 
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lose itself in the sands of Cha-chin, after a course of 
about 120 m, 

HARAOUTY, Haravuti, or Harawati, the NE 
division of Rajasthan, in India; bounded on the N by 
Jeypur; on the E by Gualior; on the 5 by Malwah; 
and on the W by Mewar. It is subdivided into the 
two independent principalities of Bundi and Kotah; 
and is intersected by the Chambal river. 

HARA-PAYSHANG, a town of Sharra-Mongolia, 
about 300 m. NE of Pekin, on the Narcu-pira river, 
in N lat, 42° 18’, E long. 120° 31’. 

HARATCH, or Haraps, a river of Algiers, de- 


| scending from the N side of the Little Atlas; flowing 


from § to N across the plain of the Metijiah; receiv- 
ing a tributary from Wadi-Kerma, on the |. bank; 
then turning NE, and then N, and flowing into the 
bay of Algiers, after a total course of about 60 m. 

HARATOUBE, or RananaTout, a town of Chi- 
nese Tartary, 40 m. W of Khamil. 

HARA-TOUHOUTOU-KIAMON, «a town of 
Mongolia, on the r. bank of the Lohan-pira, 210 m. 
NE of Pekin. 

HARAUCHA, an island of the Asiatic archipe- 
lago, in the group of the Clove islands, Banda sea, 
to the E of the island of Amboyna, and to the 5 of 
Ceram, in 5 lat. 3° 35’, E long. 125° 30’. 

HARAY, two small islands in the group of the 
oer islands, near the E coast of Shetland main- 

HARAZA, or Harazi, a village of Nubia, in the 
desert of Bahiouda, near the NE confines of Kordo- 
fan, 140 m. NNE of Obeid, and 220 m. SSE of Old 
Dongola. It is surrounded by several mountains of 
the same name, in which spring-water is generally to 
be found. 

HARAZE’E (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Marne, cant. and 7m. of Ville-sur-Tourbe, and 
com. of Vienne-le-Chateau. It has a large glass-work. 

HARBAGI, or ARBaGUI, a town, now in ruins, 
of Nubia, in the district and 84 m. NNW of Sennaar, 
on the |. bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek. 

HARBERG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Meurthe, cant. and 8m. SE of Sarrebourg. Pop. 
200. It has an extensive glass-house. 4 

HARBERTON, a parish in Devon, 2 m. SW of 
Totness, and W of the Dart. Area 5,800 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,584; in 1841, 1,496. It contains a village 
of the same name. Pop. 353. 


HARBERTONFORD, a village in the p. of Har- — 


berton, Devon. Pop. 468. 
HARBINGER'S REEF, a group of rocks in Bass 
strait, Australasia, to the NW of King’s island, in 8 
lat. 39° 47’. et 
HARBLEDOWN-ST.-MICHAEL, a parish in 
Kent, 1 m. W of Canterbury. Area 1,470 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 819; in 1841, 651. 
HARBONNIE'RES, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Somme, cant. and 3 m. 
NNW of Rozieres. Pop. in 1841, 2,212. It has 
several wool-spinning mills, and extensive manufac- 
tories of hosiery. Fairs for grain, cattle, and local 
manufactures, are held here three times a-year. 
HARBOR-CREEEK, a township of Erie co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 6m. NE of Erie, bound- 
ed on the N by Lake Erie, and watered by several 
of its afluents. Pop. in 1840, 1,843. _ 
HARBORNE, or Hagnours, a parish in Stafford- 
shire, 33 m. SW of Birmingham, on the line of the 
Birmingham canal. Area 4,000 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 4,227; in 1841, 6,657, chiefly employed as 
nailers. 

















































HARA-OMO. See Atak-Nor. 

HARA-OUSSOU, a river of China, which has its 
rise in the NW part of the prov. of Kan-su; runs 
NN from NNE to SSW; passes Tchin-si, and appears to 


HARBOROUGH-MAGNA, a parish in Warwick 
shire, 31 m. NNW of Rugby, near the Oxford - 
idland Counties railway to eee Arew 
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HARBOROUGH -MARKET. See Manrxkert- 
HARBOROUGH. 

HARBOTTLE, a small market-town and town- 
ship in the chapelry of Hallystone, Northumberland, 
20 m. WSW of Alnwick, on the Coquet. Pop. in 
1831, 165; in 1841, 162. 

HARBOUR-GRACE, a town and port of New- 
foundland, on the NW side of Conception bay, 20 
m. NW of St. John’s. Pop.4,000. It ap a church, 


a Catholic and a Methodist chapel, a justiciary-hall, | 
| and 3 annual fairs for cattle, lint, thread, and iron- 


and a prison. The port is difficult of entrance, but 
is safe and commodions. 

HARBOUR-ISLAND, a small island in the Ba- 
hama archi in N lat. 25° 30°, W long. 76° 39. 


It is 3} m. in extent from N to §, and varies from a}_ 


m.toadm.in breadth. It has a town upon it, con- 
taining 2,400 inhabitants; and is much resorted to 
by invalids from the nei bbguring islands. 
HARBOUR-ISLAND, Taneca-smta, or Tanao- 
SIMA, an island of Japan, to the 8 of the island of 
Kinsin, in N lat, 29°, E long. 130° 30’. It is about 
30 m. in length, and 15 m.in medinm breadth. Itis 
mountainous and lofty, but generally well-cultivated. 
HARBOURG (Ite pe), or Harson, an island of 
France, in the English channel, in the dep. of the 
Cotes-du-Nord, com. and 2 m. W of St. Malo. It 
has a fort which covers its entire surface. 
HARBRIDGE, a parish in Hants, 3} m. NNW of 


in 1841, 300. 

HARBURG, an amt and town of Hanover, in 
the landr. and 23 m. N of Luneburg, on the 1. bank 
of the Elbe, with which it is connected by the Séve 
canal, and 7 m. SW of Hamburg. Pop. 5,053. It 
is surrounded by a wall, and has a citadel which 
commands the passage of the Elbe. It contains 2 
churches, a asium, and an hospital; and pos- 


sesses extensive manufactories of linen, hosiery,’ 


woollen fabrics, starch, soap, and tobacco. It has 
also several gunpowder and bone-mills, a bleachery, a 
sugar-refinery, and several tanneries. It has an active 
transit-trade; and possesses regular steam-boat com- 


munication with Hamburg. Pop. of amt, 12,260. | 


Among measures lately adopted for its improvement 
stands foremost the construction of a railway from 
H. to Hanover and Brunswick, which brings H. into 
uninterrupted railway communication with all the 
principal commercial marts of Germany. . Next in im- 
portance, are works providing a perfectly secure har- 
bour of sufficient capacity to accommodate 500 sea- 
going vessels, and immediately contiguous to the 
railway station. Furthermore, the town and har- 
bour of H. are declared a free port, with the total 
abolition of all custom-house interference within the 
limits of the port. Improvements continue to be 
made in the channel, by deepening the bed of the 
river from Altona as far as H.; so that at the present 
time ships of 12 to 14 ft. dranght of water can al- 
ready come up to H. in ordinary flood-tides. And 
lastly, all goods brought to H. direct from sea, with- 
out distinction of denomination or flag, are now ex- 
empt from the Stade duty. Before the completion 
of the railway, H. had upwards of 50,000 tons of 
merchandise annually passed through its warehouses 
and depots, a great portion whereof in connection 
with the trade between England and Germany.— 
Also a town of Bavaria, in the circle of Swabia, pre- 
sidial and 12 m. ESE of Nordlingen, and 39 m. 5 of 


Anspach, on the r. bank of the Wernitz. Pop. 1,459. 


It has a castle. In the environs are extensive quar- 
ries of marble. are , 

HARBURY, or Herserrery, a parish in War- 
wickshire, 3 m. WSW of Southam, intersected by 
the Ichene. Area 2,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 997; 
in 1841, 1,089. 
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HARBY, a parish in Leicestershire, 8 m. N o* 
Melton - Mowbray, intersected by the Nottingham 
and Grantham canal. Area 2,800 acres. Pop. in 


1831, 488; in 1841, 629.—Also a hamlet in the p. of 


North Clifton, Nottinghamshire, 4 m. SSW of Not- 
tingham. Pop. in 1831, 304; in 1841, 390. 
HARCOURT, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Eure, cant. and 4 m. SE of Brionne, 
and 11 m. NE of Bernay, near the forest of Neuf- 
bourg. Pop. 1,889. It has a cotton spinning-mill, 


mongery. This town was taken by the English in 
1418, and contains the ruins of an ancient fortress. 
HARCOURT-THURY, a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of Calvados, arrond. of 
Falaise. The cant. comprises 28 com. Pop. in 
1831, 14,966; in 1841, 14,494. The town is 15 m., 
NW of Falaise, and 16 m. SSW of Caen, on the r, 
bank of the Orne. Pop. 1,005. It has a cotton 
spinning-mill and sev tanneries, and possesses 6 
annual fairs. This town was erected by Louis XIV. 
into a duchy, in favour of Henri @'Harcourt who 
was afterwards marshal of France. 
HARDANGER-FIELD, a mountain-range of 
Norway, part of the great Long-field, which joins 
the Dovre-field on the N. It is 75 m. E of Bergen, 
and on the frontiers of the bail. of Bergen, Chris- 
Its culminating point 
has an elevation of 5,925 ft. above sea-level. 
HARDANGER-FIORD, an extensive arm of the 
sea, on the W coast of Norway, which runs inland 
about 98 m. in a NE direction, between 59° 28’ and 
60° 25’ N lat. 
HARDAU, a small river of Hanover, in the duchy 


of Luneburg, which falls into the Iimenan. 
HARDB , a small town of Styria, 11m.5SW 


of Friedberg, and 60 m. 5 of Vienna, 
HARDCASTLE, a mission-station in S. Africa, 

in the Griqua territory, 35 m. SSW of Griqua-town. 
HARDEGG, or HarpeEck, asmall town of Lower 

Austria, on the 1. bank of the Theya, 7 m. W of 


fe Pop. 600. 

ARDEGSEN, a small town of Hanover, in the 
principality of Calenberg, on the Espolde, 10 m. 
NW of Gottingen. Pop. 1,257. 

HARD , & county in the 8 part of Ten- 
nessee, U.S, Area 720 sq.m. Pop. 14,563. The 
cap. is Bolivar. 

RDENBERG, a small town of Holland, in 
Overyssel, on the Vecht, 10 m. SW of Coeverden. 
Pop. 910.—Also a small town of Prussian West- 
la in the duchy of Berg, 14 m. ENE of Dussel- 

orf. 


HARDEN-HUISH, a parish in Wilts, 2'm. NW 
of Chippenham. Area 540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
116; in 1841, 146. 

HARDERW YK, a town of Holland, in Guelder- 
land, on the Zuyderzee, 82 m. E of Amsterdam. 
Pop..5,538. It is slightly fortified; and has a traffic 
in corn, wood, and salted herrings. In 1648 a uni- 
versity, on a small scale, was founded here, which 
in 1808 was converted into an academy. 

HARDHAM, a parish in Sussex, 5 m. SE of 
Petworth. Area 680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 134; in 
1841, 115. 

HARDHEIM, or Harrnerm, a small town of 
Germany, in Baden, on the Erfa,.9 m. W of Bis- 
choffsheim. Pop. 1,891. 

HARDHORN-WITH-NEWTON, a township in 
the p. of Poulton, in Lancashire, 6 m. NW of Kirk~- 
ham. Area 2,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 409; in 
1841, 358. 

HARDIN, a county in the SW part of the state 
of Tennessee, comprising an area of 768 sq. m., in- 


tersected by the Tennessee river and several of. its 
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tributaries. Pop. in 1840, 8,245. Its capital is Sa- 
vannah.—Also a county in the N part of the state 
of Kentucky, containing a superficies of 1,200 sq. m., 
bordered on the NE by Rolling Fork of Salt river, 
and watered by branches of Green river. Pop. 
16,357. Its capital is Elizabethtown.—Also a cen- 
tral county of th 


head-streams of Blanchard’s, Hoy, and Tymochtee 
creeks. Pop. 4,598. Its capital is Kenton.—Also 
a county in the state of Illinois, on the 5 border, 
comprising an area of 100 sq. m., watered by Big 
creek, an affluent of the Ohio. It has an elevated 
and broken surface, and, with the adjoining cos. of 
Gallatin and Salina, abounds in iron, zinc, and lead 
ores. Pop. 1,878.—Also a village of Turtle creck 
township, Shelby co., in the state of Ohio, 85 m. 
WNW of Columbus. 

HARDINGEN, a commune and small town of 
France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 10 m. NE of 
Boulogne. Pop. 1,334. Coal is extensively wrought 
in this commune. 


by W of Wymondham. Area 2,500 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 560; in 1841, 602. 

HARDINGSTONE, a parish in Northampton, 2 
m. SE of Northampton. Area 3,060 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,086: in 1841, 1,053. 

HARDING’ 


NW of Frome. Area 1,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
28; in 1841, 21. 
HARDINGTON-MANDEVILLE, a parish in 
Somersetshire, 4m. SW of Yeovil. Area 2,010 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 603; in 1841, 760. 
HARDINESVELDT, a large village of Holland, 
in §. Holland, 15 m. SE of Rotterdam. Pop. 3,155. 
HARDINSBURG, a village in Breckenridge co., 
in the state of Kentucky, 115 m. WSW of Frank- 
fort, 4m. E of Hardin’s creek, and 10 m. from the 
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born co., in the state of Indiana, on the W side of 
Great Miami river, 2m. N of Laurenceburg. Pop. 
250. 

HARDIVILLER, a small town of France, in the 
dep. of Oise, cant. of Froissy. Pop. 1,240. 

DLEY, a parish in Norfolk, 12 m. ESE of 
Norwich. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 211; in 
1841, 214. 

HARDMARK, a small town of Norway, 13 m. 
SSW of Christiansand. 

HARDMEAD, a parish in Bucks, 4 m. NE of 
Newport-Pagnell. Area 1,290 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
83; in 1841, 83. 

HARDRES (Lower), a parish in Kent, 3 m. S 
of Canterbury. Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
259; in 1841, 252. 

HARDRES (Urrer), a parish in Kent, 44 m. S 
of Canterbury. Area 1,670 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
311; in 1841, 339. 

HARDT, a small town of Prussia, in Westphali 
gov. of Cleves, near Crevelt. Pop. 1,300. ay 

HARDWICH, a township of Caledonia co., in 
the state of Vermont, 27 m. NE of Montpelier. It 
has an undulating but fertile surface, and is watered 
by Lamoille river and its tributaries. Pop. in 1840, 
1,354. 

HARDWICK, a parish in Cambridgeshire, 4 m. 
E of Caxton. Area 1,010 acres. Pop. in 1831, 90; 
in 1841, 202. It gives the title of Ead to the Yorke 
family.— Also a parish in Gloucestershire, m. 
SW by S of Gloucester, intersected by the Glouces- 
ter and Berkeley ship-canal. Area 2,080 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 459; in 1841, 747.—Also a hamlet in 
the p. of Abergavenny, Monmonthshire, 14 m. S of 
Abergavenny, on the E bank of the Usk. Area 
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e state of Ohio, comprising a super-_ 
ficies of 480 sq. m., watered by Scioto river and the | 


| fract. 
| 149. 
HARDINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 54m. NW 


TON, a parish in Somersetshire, 4 m. 


Ohio. Pop. in 1840, 634.—Also a village of Dear- | 
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530 acres. Pop. in 1831, 127; in 1841, 96.—Also 
a parish in Norfolk, 74 m. E of Bungay, in the line 
of the London and Norwich railway. Area 740 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 224; in 1841, 235.—Also a 
parish in Oxfordshire, 5 m. N of Bicester. Area, 
including the p. of 'Tusmore, 990 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 80; in 1841, 80. | 

HARDWICK, a township of Worcester co., in 


the state of Massachusetts, U. S., 68 m. W of Bos- 


ton, watered by Ware river and its branches. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,784.—Also a township of Warren co., in 
the state of New Jersey, 15 m. NE of Belvedere. 


It is hilly, but generally fertile, and is drained by 


Paulin’s Kill, Beaver Brook, and Bear branch of 
Pequest creek. It has abundance of slate and lime- 
stone. Pop. 1,954.— Also a village and port of 
entry, in Bryan co., in the state of Georgia, on the 
W side of Ogeechee river. 

HARDWICK (East), a township in the p. of 
Pontefract, W. R. of Yorkshire, 24 m. 5 of Ponte- 
Area 500 acres. Pop. in 1831, 139; in 1841, 


HARDWICK-PRIORS, a parish in Warwick- 
shire, 5m. SE by Sof Southam. Area 1,600 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 296; in 1841, 280. 

HARDWICKE, a parish in Bucks, 3} m. NW 
of Aylesbury. It includes the hamlet of Weedon. 
Area 3,200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 640; in 1841, 747. 
—<Also a parish in Northamptonshire, 3 m. WNW 
of Wellingborough. Area 1,780 acres. Pop, in 
1831, 86; in 1841, 82. 

HARDWICKE BAY, a large bay, 28 m. wide, 
on the E shore of Spencer’s gulf, in S. Australia. Its 
N point of entrance, Point Pearce, is in 5 Iat. 
34° 28). 

HARDWICKE’S ISLAND, an island in John- 
stone’s strait, on the W coast of North America, in 
N lat. 50° 26’. It is about 12 m. long from E to W, 
and 2 m. broad. / 

HARDY, a county in the N part of Virginia, U. 5. 
Area 1,156 sq. m. Pop. 7.622. Moorfields is the 


| chief town.—Also a township in the co. of Holmes, 


in Ohio. Pop. 1,982. 

HARDY ISLAND, a small group off the coast of 
Aracan, in N lat. 18° 35’, E long. 94°. 

HARDY'S ISLANDS (Sir CHarves), a group 
of small, high, rocky islets off the NE coast of Aus- 
tralia, in S lat. 11° 53’ 20”, E long. 143° 23’ 40”. 

HARE BAY, a bay on the E coast of Newfound- 
land, in N lat. 51° 20°. 

HAREBY, a parish of Lincolnshire, 4 m. W of 
Spilsby. Area 750 acres. Pop. in 1831, 81; in 
1841, 100. 

HAREFIELD, a parish of Middlesex, 4 m. NE of 
Uxbridge. Area 4,510 acres. Pop, in 1831, 1,280; 
in 1841, 1,516. : ; 

HARE ISLAND, an island of Lower Canada, in 
the middle of the channel of the St. Lawrence, about 
15 m. above Green island. It is 7} m. in length, by 
the average breadth of about adm. It is low and 


flat, and extends in a direction nearly parallel to the =| 
It has some excellent salt- | 

marshes and cultivable land; and a considerable Nh 

number of cattle are pastured upon it. At each — 


shores of the river. 


extremity of the island there are long and dangerous 
reefs stretching off from it. : 
HAREN, a large village of Holland, in Gelder- 
land, 8 m. W of Nimeguen. - 
HARESCOMBE, a parish in Gloucestershire, 3m. 
WNW of Painswick. Area 700 acres. Pop. i 
1831, 121; in 1841, 132. Wad) 
HARESFIELD, a parish of Gloucestershire, 5 m- 


oe ~~ 


| 


NW of Stroud. Area 1,980 acres. Pop. in 183], ad i i 


in 1841, 576. 4 — i | 
HARESTON, a parish of Leicestershire, 41 - 
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NE of Melton-Mowbray. Area 630 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 182; in 1841, 181. . 
HAREWOOD, a parish and small but neat town 


parish in Herefordshire, 6 m. NW of Ross. Area 
800 acres. Pop. in 1881, $5; in 1841, 95. 

HARFLEUR, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Seine-Inferieure, on the Lezarde, a small river which 
here runs into the Seine, 3m. ENE of Havre, with 
which it is connected by railway. Pop. 1,611. It 
was anciently a place of importance; but its harbour 
is now filled up, and its site converted into pasture- 
land. H. was taken by the English in 1415 and 
1440.» 

HARFORD, a county in the NE part of the state 
of Maryland, U. 8., comprising an area of 480 sq. m., 
watered by Deer creek, an affluent of the Susque- 

anna, Benum'’s run, Winter’s run, and the Little 
Falls of Gunpowder. It possesses considerable di- 
versity of soil; and abounds in limestone, iron ore, 
and chromate of irén. Pop. in 1840, 17,120, of whom 
2.642 are slaves. Its cap. is Belair.—Also a town- 
ship of Susquehanna co., in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia, 175 m. NE of Harrisburg, drained by Martin’s, 
Partner's, and Van Winkle’s creeks, branches of 
Tunkhannock creek, all of which afford good water- 
power. Pop. 1,179. 

HARG, a seaport of Sweden, on the E coast, 6 m. 


the gulf of Bothnia. 
of Moselle, cant. and 6 m. NW of Bouzonville. 


sib 700. 

ARGHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 3 m. WNW of 
Kinninghall. Area 1,010 acres. Pop. in 1831, 77; 
in 1841, 93. 

HARGLIAH, a sea of Arabia, in the prov. of 
Hadramaut, 60 m. ENE of Aden, at the embouchure 
of the Chabb. | 

HARGNIES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Ardennes, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Fumay, at the 
source of the Ridoue. Pop. 1,272. 

HARGRAVE, a chapelry in the p. of Tarvin, 
Cheshire, 6 m. ESE of Chester.—Also a p. in North- 
amptonshire, 5 m. E by N of Higham-Ferrers. Area 
2.400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 203; in 1841, 259.—Also 
ap. in Suffolk, 6m. SW of Bury-St.-Edmund'’s. Arca 
1,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 394; in 1841, 457. 

HARIDEH (Et), a village of Upper Egypt, in 
the prov. of Siut, 6 m. E of Tatta, on the r. bank of 
the Nile. 

HARIHARA, in the maps Hurrimvr, a town 
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district of Balaghaut, on the SE bank of the Tom- 
buddra river, 72 m. NE of Bednore. In the fort 
there is a celebrated temple of Vishnu, one of whose 
names is Hari; and several houses are occupied by 
the Bramins belonging to it. On the death of Tippu 
Sultan, it was one of the districts ceded to the Bri- 
tish, and is now included in the collectorship of 
Bellary. 

HARINGVLIET, one of the three deltoid branches 
of the Meuse, in the § part of the prov. of 5. Hol- 
land, between the isle of Wovine, and those of Gue- 
ree and Overflakkee. , 

a town of Dongola, on the r. bank of the 

Nile, 25 m. E of Dongola.—Also a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, 70 m. E of Mosul, on the 1. bank of the 
Kuchtepeh-su. 

HARJAVALDA, a small town of Russian Fin- 


ALEN. See HERJEDALEN. 
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in the W. R. of Yorkshire, situated upon the river _ 
Wharf, 64 m. SW by W of Wetherby. Area 12,180_ 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,463; in 1841, 2,706.—Also a 


on the coast of the Irish sea. 
nally one of the principal places in the co., but has 


§S of Cisthammar, 35 m. NE of Upsala, opening on | 
HARGARTEN, a village of France, in the dep. 


and fortress of Hindostan, in the prov. of Bejapore, | 


land, in the circle of Abo, 17 m. SSE of Biorneburg. | 
HARJED. 


i HARKALU, or Horxa, a town of Hungary, in the | 
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com. and 4 m. 8 of Oedenburg, 18 m. N of Giins. 
Pop. 900. 

ARKSTEAD, a parish of Suffolk, 6 m. 55E of 
Ipswich. Area 1,250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 229; in 
1841, 338. | 

HARLAN, a county in the SE of Kentucky, U.5., 
intersected by Cumberland river. Area 480 sq. m. 
Pop. 3,015. 

HARLASTON, a chapelry in the p. of Clifton- 
Campville, Staffordshire, 4 m. N of Tamworth, in 
the line of the Birmingham and Derby railway. 





Area 1,120 acres. Pop. in 1881, 218; in 1841, 221. 


_ HARLAXTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 3} m. 
SW of Grantham. Area 2,530 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


390; in 1841, 428. 


of Bergen. 


HARLE-KIRK, a parish in Northumberland, 124 


m. NNE of Hexham, and near the source of the 
Wansbeck. It comprises the townships of Hawick 
and Harle-Kirk, with the chapelry of Kirkheaton. 


Area 5,010 acres. Pop. in 1831, 367; in 1841, 382. 
HARLEBEKE. See HAERLEBEKE. 
HARLECH, an ancient burgh in the p. of Llan- 

danwg, co. of Merioneth, 6) m. SSE of Tremadoc, 

This town was origi- 


long since been reduced to a small vy. It is one of 
the polling-places for the county-members. H. cas- 
tle was founded by Maelgwyn Gwynedd, prince of 
Wales, and rebuilt by Edward I. During the civil 
wars it was the last fortress which held ont for 
the king. It is a strong square building, with a 
round tower at each angle; and stands on a rock, 


| which rises abruptly from a marsh, called the Gam- 


las, nearly 1 m. in breadth, which lies between it and 
the sea, and was probably once covered with the 
water. On the sea-side, the rock is almost perpen- 
dicular; at either end it is extremely steep; in front, 
it is on an equal height with the town, from which 
it is ee by a deep ditch. The castle occupies 
the whole platform of the rock, except a space of 


| 
HARLE, a small island of Norway, off the port 
about 4 or 5 ft. in breadth, which forms a path round 


it on the brink of an abyss. 


HARLEM. See HAaRLem. ~ 

HARLESTON, a market-town inthe p.of Reden- | 
hall, Norfolk, 7 m. SW of Bungay, on the river | 
Waveney. Pop. 1,425. A considerable quantity of | 
bombazines is woven here.—Also a parish in North- 
amptonshire, 4m. NW of Northampton. <Area 2,530 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 645; in 1841, 689.—Also a p. 
in Suffolk, 3m. NW of Stowmarket. Area 730 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 89; in 1841, 90.—Also a parish in 
Cambridgeshire, 6 m.SW of Cambridge. Areal,100 | 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 257; in 1641, 269. 

HARLEU, or Great, a town of Turkey, in Mol- 
davia, 36 m. N of Jassy. It is surrounded by a 
mountainous but fertile district. 

HARLEY, a parish of Salop, 2m. WNW of Much 
Wenlock. Area 560 acres. Pop. in 1831, 257; in 
1841, 219. 

HARLING (East), a parish and town of Norfolk, 
situated between Thetford and Buckingham, 21m. | 
SW of Norwich. Area of p., 2,990 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,081; in 1841, 1,062. 

HARLING (West), a parish in Norfolk, 2m. SW 
of East Harling. Area 2,980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
107; in 1841, 117. 

HARLINGEN, a considerable town of Holland, 
in Friesland, on the entrance to the Zuyder-zee,in  { 
N lat. 53° 10’ 32”; 15 m. W by S of Leeuwarden, | 
Pop. in 1840, 7,950. Itis of a square form,and has | 
straight and clean streets inte ed with canals. 
Its harbour is large, and well-frequented; but the 
entrance is so blocked up with sand-banks as not Fie 
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admit vessels of large size. Its manufactures con- 
sist of canvas, paper, salt, lime, and bricks. The 
trade in these articles, as well as in corn, wood, and 
pitch, is by no means inconsiderable; and its com- 
merce has greatly increased since the opening of the 
British ports to foreign agricultural and rural pro- 
duce. The town is fortified, and naturally strong, 
the adjacent country being easily laid under water— 
Also a village in Somerset co., in New Jersey, U. 5., 
18 m. N of Trenton. 


HARLINGERLAND, a small district of Hanover, | 


bounded by E. Friesland, the Baltic, and the lord- 
ship of Jever. It consists of a rich marshy soil, and 
is considered as a part or dependency of E. Fries- 
land. 

HARLINGTON, a parish of Bedfordshire, 6m. S 
of Ampthill. Area 1.815 acres. Pop. in 1831, 481; 
in 1841, 621.—Also a parish in Middlesex, 4m. W 
by N of Hounslow. Area 1,340 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
648; in 1841, 841. 


HARLOW, a parish and town of Essex, 24 m. E | 
| Bothnia, in N lat. 60° 40°, 


of London, with a station on the Eastern counties 
railway, 64m. 8 of Bishop’s Stortford. Area 4,490 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,101; in 1841, 2,315. 
HARMAN’'S RUN, a river of Virginia, U. 5., 
which falls into the Ohio in N lat. 40° 22’. 
HARMAR, a village in Washington co., in Ohio, 
U.S., on the S bank of the Muskingum, 164 m. ESE 
of Columbus. : 
_ HARMEH, a town of Arabia, in the Nejid, 39 m. 
NW of Gelagel. 
HARMERSBACH, a valley of Baden, in the 
Ortenau, in the circle of the Middle Rhine. It is 


about 17m. in length; and is intersected by a stream | 


of the same name, an affluent of the Kinzig. It con- 
tains a number of villages, and 3,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly Catholics. 

HARMIN, a village of Arabia, on the SE coast 
of Oman, opposite the island of Maceira. 

HARMONT "S (Sr.), a parish of Radnorshire, 3 
m. NNE of Rhayadrgwy. Pop. in 1801, 661; in 
1841, 920. 

HARMONDSWORTH, a parish of Middlesex, 2 
m. E of Colnebrook. Area 3,480 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,276; in 1841, 1,330. 

HARMONY, a township of Somerset co., in the 
state of Maine, U. 8. 57m. NE of Augusta. It is 
watered by Sebasticook river. and has a productive 
soil. Pop. in 1840, 1,096.—Also a village of Cone- 

nenessing township, Butler co., in the state of 

ennsylvania, 14 m. WSW of Butler, and 12 m. 
ENE of Beaver, on the S bank of Coneqnenessing 
creek. It consisted in 1840 of about 40 dwellings. 
—Also a township of Chautangque co., in the state of 
New York, 339 m. SW of Albany. It has an undu- 
lating surface, drained by Goose creek and other 
streams flowing N to Chautangnue lake, and by Little 
Broken Straw creek, running into Pennsylvania. 
The soil consists chiefly of sand and gravelly loam. 
Pop. 3,340.—Also a township of Warren co., in the 
state of New Jersey, 58 m. NW of Trenton. Pop. 
1,602. The village contains about 15 dwellings.— 


Also a township of Susquehanna co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, bounded on the N by the state of 


New York, watered by Susquehanna river and its 
tributaries. Oquago mountain lies in its NW part, 
and it is generally hilly. Pop. 523.—Also a town- 
ship of Clark co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. 1,660. 
—aAlso a township of Delaware co., in the same 
state, drained by the head-waters of Alum and Big 
Walnut creeks. Pop. 676.—Also a village of Wash- 
ington co., in the state of Missouri, 102 m, SE of 
Jefferson city. It contains considerable lead mines. 
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HARMONY (La), a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, com. of Ploene. Pop. 1,865. 

HARMONY (New), a village in Posey co., in 
Towa, U. S., 172 m. SW of Indianapolis, founded in 
1814 by a society of Germans from Suabia, called 
Harmonists, who removed hither from Butler co. in 
Pennsylvania; but the climate proving unfavourable 
they returned to Pennsylvania, and settled at Eco- 


/nomy, 18 m. below Pittsburg, on the Ohio. 


HARMONY VALE, a village of Hardison town- 
ship, Sussex co.,in the state of New Jersey, U.S, 
83 m. N of Trenton. 

HARMSTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 6 m. 8 of 
Lincoln. Area > 690 acres. Pop. in 1831, 405; in 


HARNAD, a river of Hungary, which, joins the 
Theisse, 11 m. SW of Tokay.—Also a small town 
of Hungary. 14 m. ENE of Erlan. 


| 1841, 429, 


HARNAD-NEMETHI, asmall town of Hungary, | 


17 m. W of Tokay. 
HARN. ES, a village of Sweden, on the gulf of 


HARNES, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Lens, 12 m. ESE 


of Bethune. Pop. 2,170. 


HARNHAM, a township in the p. of Bolam, 
Northumberland, 8 m. SW of Morpeth. Pop. 75,— 
Also a parish in Wilts, 14 m. WSW of Salisbury 
and W of the Avon. Area 1,200 acres. Pop. 256, 

HARNHILL, a parish in Gloucestershire, 4 m. 


| ESE of Cirencester. Aréa 830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


71; in 1841, 97. 

HARO-Y-SUS-BARRIOS, a judicial partido and 
town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. of Lo- 
grono. The partido comprises 30 pueblos. ‘The 
town is 27 m. WNW of Logrono, and 12 m. N of 
La Calzada, at the foot of a mountain, near the 1. 


‘bank of the Ebro. Pop. 5,928. It has 2 parish- 
churches, a convent, and an hospital; and possesses 
| manufactories of common cloth, earthenware, hats, 


leather, brandy, and liqueurs. 

HAROE, an island of the Atlantic, on the W 
coast of Norway, dio. of Drontheim, bail. of Roms- 
dal, in N lat. 62° 48’, E long. 6° 30’, to the WNW of 
the island of the island of Otterde, from which it is 
separated by a channel of the same name. It is 6 
m. in length, and about equal in breadth. _ 

HAROL, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Vosges, cant. and 11 m. NE of Darney, on a height 
near the source of the Illon. Pop. 1,050. 

HAROLD’S-CROSS, a village in the p. of St. 
Catherine and St. Peter, co. Dublin, near the South 
Circular road and the Grand canal, about 1 m. 8 of 


| Dublin castle. Area 108 acres, of which 103 are in 


the p. of St. Peter's. Pop. in 1831, 1,101; in 1841, 
2,789, of whom 629 were in St. Peter's. 

HAROLDSTOWYJ, a parish in co. Carlow, in the 
barony of Rathvilly. Area 2,834 acres. Pop. im 
1831, 837; in 1841, 836. 

HAROM. See Haram. =% 

HAROM (Srvut), or Ha’romszeck, an adminis- 
trative division of Transylvania, in the S part of the 
country of the Szeklers, comprising an area of 1,070 
sq. m.; bounded on the N by the divisions of Ud- 
varhely and of Csik, and the comitat of Upper 
Weissenburg; on the E by Moldavia, from which 
it is partly separated by the Carpathian chain; on 
the S by Walachia; and on the SW and W by 
the comitat of Upper Weissenburg and the dis- 
trict of Cronstadt. Pop. in 1837, 96,189, The 
Carpathian chain presents on the E confines several 
remarkable summits, including the Asztag, Bony, 
and Murtani; and branching to the 5S, forms two 
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Pop. 1,000.—Also a township in the same co. Pop. | 


736 basins, both of which belong to the great basin)of the~ 


Danube. ‘The Aluta, which is here joined by the ~ 
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Fekete-Ugy, receives all the waters which flow to 
the N of these mountains; those which run in the 
opposite direction discharge themselves into the 
Bouzeo. This part of Transylvania is intersected by 
numerous valleys in which grain and lint are exten- 
sively cultivated, and contains also large tracts of 
forest and of prairie. - Copper, sulphur, salt, and min- 
eral waters, are found here. The culivation of flax, 
the manufacture of linen, and the rearing of cattle 
and of bees, form, with agriculture, the chief branches 
of local industry. It is inhabited by the 2d regiment 
hid Beekiat infantry, and the regiment of Hussards- 
fCKICr. 

HARIPUR, a village of Cashmere, near the r. 
bank of the Rembeara, in N lat. 33° 37°.—Also a 
. 
N lat. 31° 54’.—Also a town on the route from the 
Dab pass into Cashmere, on the river Dor, an afflu- 


ent of the Indus, in N lat, 34° 4’. 
* . HARO 


| UE’, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Meurthe, 15 m. 8 of Nancy, 
on the r. bank of the Madon, Pop, of cant., 12,500; 
of town, 666. 

HAROWLLI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Delhi, on the E bank of the Jumna, in N lat. 27° 65’. 

HARP ISLAND. See Bow Istanp. 

HARPENDEN, a parish of Hertfordshire, 4 m. 
Sof St. Alban’s. Area 4,920 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,972; in 1841, 1,872. 

HARPERSDORF (Urrer and Lower), two vil- 
lages of Prussian Silesia, in the circle of Goldberg- 
Haynau. The former contained 748, the latter 804 
inhabitants, in 1837. 

HARPER'S FERRY, a picturesque village in 
Jefferson co., in Virginia, U.S., 173 m. N of Rich- 
mond, at the junction of the Shenandoah with the 
Potomac river. The federal armoury has its works 
here, and produces 8,850 mune annually; and 
from $0,000 to 90,000 stand of arm 
arsenal. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad passes 
through the v., and the Potomac is here crossed by 
a bridge 750 ft. long. 

HARPERSFIELD, a township of Delaware co., 
in the state of New York, U.5., 64 m. W by 5 of 
Albany. Pop. 1,708.—Also a town of Ashtabula.co., 
im the state of Ohio, U.'., situated some miles E of 
Ashtabula river, and 195 m. NE of Columbus. It 
is an old settlement, extending along the road for 
several miles, aud is chiefly remarkable for the abun- 
dance of its peach-orchards. Pop. 1,397. 

HARPERSVILLE, a village in Broome co., in 
the state of New York, U. 8., 116 m. WSW of Al- 
bany. Pop. 200. 

HARPETH, a small river of Tennessee, U. S., 


which, after a NNW course of about 60 m., falls into | 


Cumberland river, 19 m. NW of Nashville. It is 
navigable to Franklin, 

HARPFORD, a parish of Devonshire, 3 m. NW 
of Sidmouth. Area 1,240 acres. Pop. in 1831, 307; 
in 1841, 305. 

HARPHAM, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
5 m. NE of Great Driffield. Area 1,970 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 240; in 1841, 239, 

HARPLE, a township of the United States, in 
Delaware co., Pennsylvania. 

HARPLEY, a parish of Norfolk, 8 m, ENE of 
Castle-Rising. Area 2,180 acres. Pop, in 1831, 
370; in 1841, 376. 

HARPOLE, a parish of Northamptonshire, 5 m. 
W of Northampton. Area 1,560 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 711; in 1841, 699. 

HARPONELLY, or Harpoweti, a district of 
India, bounded on the N by the Tombuddra river, 
and now included in the Bellary collectorship.—Its 
cap., of the same name, is a fortified town, in N lat. 

page 


illage and fort in the N part of the Punjab, in | 


are kept in the | 


) after a total 
HAR 





| 14° 44’, E long, 76° 8’. About 12 m. to the SE is 


the strong fortress of Uchinadurg. 

HARPSDEN, a parish of Oxfordshire, 14 m.S 
of Henley-on-Thames. Area 1,460 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 238; in 1841, 211.\) | 

HARPSTEDT, a small but well-built town of 
Hanover, in the co. and 22. m. WNW of Hoya, on 
the |. bank of the Delme. Pop. 986. 

HARPSWELL, a township in Cumberland co., 


in the state of Maine, U. S., 22 m. NE of Portland. 


Pop. 1,448.—Also a parish of Lincolnshire, 8 m. E 
of Gainsborough. Area 2,180 acres. Pop, in 1831, 
73; in 1841, 98. 

HARPTREE (East), a parish and village in the 
co. of Somerset, 6 m. N of Wells. Area 2,770 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 695; in 1841, 772. . 

HARPTREE (West), a parish in Somersetshire, 
74m. N of Wells. Area 2,850 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
dob; in 1841, 571. 

HARPURHEY, a township and village in the p. 
of Manchester, in Lancashire, 3m. § of Middleton. 
Area 270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 463; in 1841, 438. 

HARREA, or Korra, a town of Afghanistan, in 
Seistan, on the W side of Lake Zurrah, 90 m. W of 


| Jellalabad. 


HARRAD, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 30m. § 
of Abu-Arisch, and 45 m. N of Loheia. 

HARRAN, Haran, or Cuarran, a village of 
Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. of Racea, on the r. bank 


of the Jullab, 20m. SE by S of Orfah, and 36 m. 


NNE of the confluence of the Jullab or Basilius with 
the Euphrates. . 

HARRAR, Hovrrvr, or ApHAgI, a town in the 
Somali territory, 160m. E of Ankobar, in Abyssinia, 
the cap. of a district of the same name, on the route 
from Burburra to Ankobar. It is reputed to be a 
very extensive place, and to be walled round. 

HARRAS, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
Schwarzwald circle, 9 m. E of Rotweil, on the Beer 
river. 

HARRATONW, a township in the p. of Chester- 
le-Street, co.-palatine of Durham, 7 m. N of Dur- 

Area 2,090 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,171; in 
1841, 1,601. 
_ HARRE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Luxemburg. Pop. 870. It has several flour, oil, 
and saw mills. 

HARRESPUR, a village of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Orissa, district of Katak. 

HARRICANAW, a river of British North Ame- 
rica, which has its source im a small lake in Upper 
Canada, rans NW through the district of Abbitibbe, 
and falls into James’s bay at Hannah bay-honse, 
course of 270 m. 

RIETSHAM, «a parish in Kent, 8 m. SE of 
Maidstone. Area 2,520 acres. Pop. 675. 

HARRIETTSTOWN, a township of Franklin co., 
in the state of New York, U. 5., 35 m. 5 of Malone. 
It is to a great extent mountainous and uncultivated, 
and contains Lower Saranac lake and several other 
sheets of water, giving rise to Racket and Saranac 
rivers. 

HARRINGTON, a parish in Cumberland, 24 m. 
5 of Workington, on the coast of St. George’s Chan- 
nel. Area 2,380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,758; in 
1841, 1,934. The town, though small, is a flourish- 
ing sea-port, subordinate to Whitehaven, from which 
it lies 5 m. to the S. Its harbour-light is in N lat. 
54° 38’, W long. 3° 36’—Also a parish in Lincoln- 
shire, 4% m. NW of Spilsby. Area 1,070 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 70; in 1841, 107.—Also a parish in 
Northamptonshire, 6 m. NW of Kettering. Area 
2,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 191; in 1841, 238. 

HARRINGTON, a township of Washington co4 
in the state of Maine, 127m. Eof Augusta, bounded 
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on the E by Pleasant bay, on the S by the Atlantic, 
and on the W by Narraguagus bay and river. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,542.— Also a township of Bergen co., in 
the state of New Jersey, bordered on the E by Hud- 
son river and Closter mountains, and watered by 
Harkensack river and its branches. It has a level 
surface, and its soil, consisting of a fertile loam, is 
generally well-cultivated. Pop. 1,130. 
HARRIN 


GTON BAY, or Graxp Rustico Bay, | 


an inlet on the N coast of Prince Edward islet, with 
a harbour for small brigs and schooners. Its shores 
are inhabited by Acadian, French, and Scottish emi- 
nts. 

oLARRINGTON INLET, an estuary of Eastern 
Australia, at the mouth of Manning river, 35 m. SSW 
of Port Macquarie. i 

. HARRINGWORTH, a parish in Northampton- 
shire, 6 m. NNE of Rockingham, on the river Wel- 


land. Area 3,060 acres. Pop. in 1831, 358; in 1841, 


358. 

HARRIORFUR, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- | 
sidency of Bengal, prov. of Orissa, capital of the large | 
zemindary of Mohurbunge, near the r. bank of the | 
Borabollong. It is the residence of the rajah, and | 


has a considerable trade in wood and other commo- 


dities with Balasore, which lies about 28 m. NW.— | 


Also a town of North Hindostan, in Nepaul, district 
‘of Muckwanpur, 45 m. SE of Katmandu, at the foot 
of the mountains of Lama-Dangra, and near the 1. 
bank of the Bogmoky. It has a fort which com- 
mands the river. 

HARRIS. a district of the Outer Hebrides, com- 
prehending the southern part of Lewis, and the small 
islands which surround it, of which Bernera, CaL- 
LIGRAY, Ensay, Paspay, TARANSAY, SCALPaY, and 
Scarp, [see these articles,] only are inhabited; be- 
sides a vast number of pasture and kelp-isles, holms, 
and high rocks. The N part of the mainland of H. 
is separated from Lewis by an isthmus of about 6 m. 
across, formed by the approximation of the two har- 
bours of Loch-Resort on the W coast, and Loch-Sea- 
forth on the E. The whole length, from the isthmus 


to the 5 end of H., where the sound of H. separates | 


it from N. Uist, may be estimated at 25 or 26 m. | of Harris and N. 


Its breadth is extremely various, in consequence of 
its being deeply intersected by several arms of the 
sea, but it generally extends from 6 to8m. H. is 
likewise naturally divided into two districts by two 
arms of the sea, called E. and W. Loch-Tarbert, 
which approach so near each other as to leave an 
isthmus of not more than a }m.in breadth. The N 
district, between 'arbert and Lewis, is termed ‘the 
Forest,’ though without a tree or shrub. It is also 
sometimes called Na Beannibh, i. e. ‘ the Mountains.’ 


Its surface is exceedingly mountainous, rising in 


Clisheim to nearly 3,000 ft. above the sea. These 
ynountains are generally bare and rocky; but the val- 
leys contain tolerable pasturage ; and some coarse grass 
is found in the interstices of the mountains. The 
largest stream empties itself into Loch-Resort. Along 
the E and W shores there are a number of creeks or 
inlets of the sea,—most of them commodious har- 
bours,—at each of which a colony of tenants con- 
trive to raise crops from a soil of the most forbidding 
aspect; but in the whole of this tract there is not a 
piece of good arable land of the extent of 4 acres. 
There are several lakes in the valleys, at various alti- 
tudes, but none exceeding 2 m.in length. On the 
E coast is the low swampy island of Sealpay, and on 
the W, the high and rocky island of . The 
surface of the ground S of Tarbert is of the same 
appearance as the N district; but the mountains are 
not so elevated. The highest are Ronaval, Benca- 
poal, and Benloskentir, which have an alt, of nearly 


2,000 ft. “The aspect of this region, as seen from 


| earm a moderate subsistence. 
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the Minch, is singularly uninviting, almost the whole 
surface appearing to consist of bare white rock: in- 
deed, a more perfect picture of sterility can scarcel 
be imagined. Viewed from the W, however, this 
district has a very different appearance,—the shores 
being in general sandy, and the hills for the most 
part covered with a green vegetation.” Different 
branches of the family of Macleod of Macleod, and 
of Harris, are proprietors of the island. The moun- 
tains contain no minerals of great value, except some 
iron and copper ore; granite and freestone abound in 
every part; potstone, serpentine, and asbestos, occur 
here and there; but the predominating rock is gneiss, 
which has undergone little decomposition. Pop. of 
H. and its islands in 1801, 2,996; in 1821, 3,909; in 
1831, 3,900. The pop. has been kept down by emi- 
gration to Cape-Breton and Canada; but it is thought 
that at least 2,000 of the present pop. would require 
to be withdrawn in order to enable the remainder to 
The lobster and her- 
ring-fishery employ many of the men during the sea- 
son. Walue of assessed property in 1815, £7,658; in 
1842-3, £4,034. The p. of H., from the N to the 5S 
extremity, along the common track of travelling by 
land, and the course of navigation through the sound, 
is at least 48 m. long. Its breadth varies much; 
near the N extremity it is 24m. Its total extent is 
about 90,000 acres. 

HARRIS, a county of the state of Georgia, U. 6., 
comprising an area of 440 sq. m.. bordered on the N 


| by Pine mountain, on the W by Chattahoochee river, 


and intersected by Long, Flat shoal, Pine, and Mul- 
berry rivers, tributaries of the Chattahoochee. Pop. 
in 1840, 13,933, of whom 6,415 were slaves. Its 
capital is Hamilton.—Also a township of Centre co., 


'in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,978.—Also a 


township of Ottawa co., in the state of Ohio, 14 m. 
N of Lower Sandusky, at the rapids of Pontage river. 
Pop. 318. : 

HARRIS (Movunrt), a summit of Eastern Austra- 
lia, on the r. bank of the Macquarie, in 5 lat.31° 17, 


| E long. 147° 48’. 


HARRIS (Sovuxp oF), a navigable channel between the islands 
Uist, 9 m. in length, and from 8 to 12 m. in 
breadth. It is the only passage for vessels of burden passing 
from the E to the W side of that long cluster of islands called the 
Long Island, and is much incumbered with rocks, shoala, and 
islets. The names of the largest isles are Hermitray, Hulmitray, 
Saartay, Votersay, Neartay, Opsay, Vaaksay, Haay, Suursay, 
Torogay, Scarvay, Lingay, Groay, Gillsuy, Sagay, Stromay, Skei- 
lay, and Copay: there are, besides these, a vast number of islets, 
holms, and high for each of which the people have names. 

HARRISBURG, a township of Lewis co., in the 
state of New York, U. &., 145 m. NW of Albany. 
It has a level surface drained by Deer creek and ano- 
ther stream, both branches of Black river, and has a 
fine fertile loamy soil. Pop. in 1840, 850.—Also a 
town in Dauphin co., of which it is the capital, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, on the E side of the Susque- 
hanna, 98 m. WNW of Philadelphia, and 184 m. 
E of Pittsburg, in N lat. 40° 16’, W long. 76° 50’. 


It occupies a commanding situation, is well-built, 


generally of brick, and contains seyeral handsome 
buildings. The Susquehanna is here crossed by two 
bridges, one of which is a fine covered structure, 
2,876 ft. in length, and 40 ft. in width. Pop. in 1820, 


8,000; in 1830, 4,307; in 1840, 5,980.—Also a village 


of Pleasant township, Franklin co., in the state of 
Ohio, 23 m. SW of Columbus, on Darby creek. 
Pop. 81. 

HARRISON, a county in the NW part of the state 


of Virginia, U.5., contaiming an area of 1,095 sq.m. 


watered by the W fork of Monongahela river, and its 
branches which flow N, and by the head-waters of 
Middle Island creek. It has an i 


ar fae 
but a generally fertile soil. Pop. in 1840, 17,699, of 


|! 
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whom 693 are slaves. Its cap, is Clarksburg.—Also 
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a county in the NE part of the state of Kentucky, 
comprising a superficies of 356 


tributaries. Pop. 12,472, of whom 3,384 are slaves. 
Its cap. is Cynthiana.—Also a co. in the E part of 
the state of Ohio, containing an area, generally hilly. 
of 486 sq. m., drained on the W by Stillwater and 


Conotten crecks and their branches, and on the E by 


the head-branches of Indian and Indian Short creeks, 
affuents of the Ohio. Pop. 20,009. Its cap. is 
Cadiz.—Also a co, in the 8 part of the state of In- 
diana, comprising an extent of 470 sq. m., bordered 
on the SE, 5, and SW by the Ohio, and drained by 
Blue river, and Big and Little Indian and Buck 
creeks, tributaries of the Ohio. It is hilly, but gene- 
rally fertile, and on the streams extremely fertile. 
Pop. 12,459. Its cap. is Corydon.—Also a co. in the 
S part of the state of Mississippi, containing an area 
of 870 sq.m. Its surface is level, and is drained by 
Biloxi river and its branches, Wolf and Red rivers. 
Its soil is light and sandy, Its cap. is Mississippi.— 
Also a township of Cumberland co., in the state of 
Maine, 62 m. WSW of Augusta, bordered on the E 
by Crooked river, and on the SW by Long Pond. 
The soil is of the best description. Pop. 1,243.— 
Also a township of Westchester co., in the state of 
New York, 3 m. E of White Plains, and 134 m. 5 of 
Albany. It has a generally level surface, and its soil 
is loamy and well cultivated. It is drained by Blind 


brook and Mamaroneck creek, affluents of Long» 


Island sound. Pop. 1,189.—Also a township of 


Hudson co., in the state of New Jersey, between the | 


Hachensach and Pagsaik rivers. It consists chiefly 
of salt marsh. Pop. 1,156.— Also a township of 
Potter co., in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 497. 
—<Also a village of Crosby township, Hamilton co., 
in the state of Ohio, 126m. WSW of Columbus, on 
the N side of Whitewater river, between Ohio and 
Indiana. Pop. 400.—Also a township of Carroll co., 
in the same state. Pop. 1,308. It contains the vil- 
lage of Harrisburg.—Also a township of Champaigne 
co., in the same state, watered by Stony creek, and 
intersected by Mad river and Lake Erie. Pop. 720. 
—<Also a township of Darke co., in the same state. 
Pop. 1,667.—Also a township of Gallia co., in the 
same state, drained by Racoon creek. Pop. 685,— 
Also a township of Jackson co., in the same state. 
Pop. 878.—Also a township of Knox co., in the same 
state, watered by Vernon river. Pop. 830.—<Also a 
township of Van Wert co., in the same state. Pop, 
168.—Also a township of Licking co., in the same 
state, watered by the 5 fork of Licking river, and 
containing the reservoir of the Licking summit of 
the Ohio canal. It is level, but possesses consider- 
able fertility. Pop. 870.—Also a township of Logan 
co., in the same state. Pop. 558—\Also a township 
of Preble co., in the same state. It is fertile, and 
well cultivated. Pop. 1,706—Also a township of 
Scioto co., in the same state. It is hilly, but gene- 
rally fertile. Pop. 686—Also a township of Pick- 
away co., in the same state, on the E side of Scioto 
river. Pop. 1,149.—Also a township of Perry co., in 


the same state. Pop. 1,084.—Also a township of | 


Blackford co., in the state of Indiana. Pop. 387.— 
Also a township of Clay co., in the same state. Pop. 
674.—Also a township of Hancock co., in the same 
state. Pop, 399.—Also a township of Harrison co., 
in the same state. Pop. 3,253.—Also a township of 
Henry co., in the same state. Pop. 788.—Also a 
township of Owen co., in the same state. Pop. 401. 
—aAlso a township of Macomb co., in the state of 
Michigan. It possesses considerable fertility. Pop. 
395 


5. 
HARRISONBURG, a village in Rockingham co., 
in the state of Virginia, U. S., 131 m. NW of Rich- 


819 


556 sq. m., drained by | 
Licking river, the 5 fork of that river, and by its | 


a dozen dwellings.— y 
township, Harrison co., in the state of Ohio, 123 m. 
ENE of Columbus.—Also a v. in Dinwiddie co., in 
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mond. Pop.in 1840, 1,100.—Also a village of Ca- 
tahoola pans, in the state of Louisiana, 236 m. NW 
of New Orleans, on the W side of Ouchitta river. 


HARRISON'S MILLS, a village of Crawford vo., 
in the state of Missouri, 88 m. SE of Jefferson city, 
on the E side of Maramec river. 

HARRISONVILLE, a village of Monroe co., in 
the state of Illinois, 127 m. SSW of Springfield, on 
the E bank of the Mississippi—Also a village of 
Van Buren co., in the state of Missouri, 174 m. W 
of Jefferson city, on the N side of Grand river, a 
branch of Osaze river. 

HARRISTOWN, a village, formerly a parl. bo- 
rough, in the p. of Rathmore, co. Kildare, on the 
river Liffey, 24m. NE of Kileullen-bridge—Also a 
parish in co. Kildare, on the 1. bank of the Barrow, 
dim, SE of Monastereven, Area 4,680 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,020; in 1841, 920. 

HARRISVILLE, a township of Medina co., in 
the state of Ohio. Pop. in 1840, 1,255.—Also a vil- 
lage of Butler co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 224 
m. WNW of Harrisburg, consisting in 1840 of about 
a village of Short Creek 


Virginia. 

HARRODSBURG, a village in Mercer co., in 
Kentucky, U. S., 31 m. 5 of Frankfort, on a branch 
of Salt river. Pop. 1,254. Bacon college was founded 
here in 1836. 

HARROD'’S CREEK, a river of Kentucky, U. &., 
falling into the Ohio 10 m. above Lonisville. 

HARROGATE, a township in the pers of 
Knaresborough, W. R. of Yorkshire, 24m. SW by W 
of Knaresborough. 27 m. W of York by the York and 
H. branch of the York and North Midland railway, 
and 16 m. from Church-Fenton. Pop. in 1831, 
2,812; in 1841, 3,371. H., though generally spoken 
of as a single place, consists in reality of two villages, 
High and Low H. It is one of the principal water- 
ing places in the North of England. Its spas are of 
two kinds,—the chalybeate and the sulphurous. Of 
the former, there are two springs at High H., on the 
common near the race-ground. ‘The sulphurous wells 
are situate at Low H. Low H. possesses also an- 
other valuable springs which contains the principal 
ingredients of the sulphurous waters in a weaker 
degree, with the addition of a chalybeate principle. 
The large resort of visitors to these wells has given 
a great ee to the village, which has now most 
of the usual appendages of a small town of wealth 
and fashion, in its hotels, libraries, assembly rooms, 
churches, and hospital. 

HARROLD, a parish in Bedfordshire, 8 m. NW 
of Bedford, on the Ouse. Area 3,240 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 995; in 1841, 1,007. 

HARROLDSTON (Sr. Isext’s), a parish of Pem- 
brokeshire, 1 m. SE of Haverfordwest. Pop. in 1831, 
804; in 1841, 337. 

HARROLDSTON (West), a parish of Pem- 
brokeshire, 6 m. W of Haverfordwest. Pop. in 183), 


/155; in 1841, 130. 


HARROWBY, a township in the p. of Grantham, 
in Lincolnshire, 2 m. W of Grantham. Pop. in 
183], 54; in 1841, 60. It gives the title of Baron 
to the family of Ryder. 

HARROWDEN (Great), a parish of Northamp- 
tonshire, 2m. NNW of Wellingborough. Area 1,160 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 148; in 1541, 168. 

HARROWDEN ee parish of Northamp- 
tonshire, 24 m. NNW of Wellingborough. Arca 
1,480 acres. Pop. in 1831, 465; in 1841, 673. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, a parish and village. 
in Middlesex, with a station on the Great North- 
western railway, 114 m. from London, and 71j m, 
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HART, a parish and township in the co.-palati- 
nate of Durham, 11 m. NE of Stockton. Area 7,250 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 624; in 1841, 728, of whom 
278 were in the township. 

HARTA, or Hartua, a town of Saxony, in the 
circle and 30 m. SE of Leipzig, on the Steinbach, 
Pop. 1,941. 

HARTBACH, or Hortoracy, a river of 'Tran- 
 sylvania, rising near Schassburg; flowing SW; and 
falling into the Aluta, on the r. bank, 12 m. SE of 
| Hermanstadt, after a course of 45 m., in which it 
passes St. Agotha and Leschkirk. 

HARTBERG, a small town of Styria, near the 
Lafnitz, 34 m. NE of Gritz. Pop. 1,500. It has a 
ehurch with a beautiful tower. 

HARTBURN, a parish of Northumberland, 8 m. 
W of Morpeth. Area 23,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,440; in 1841, 1,322, 

HARTENBURG, a large village of Bavaria, 3 
m. WNW of Durkheim. Pop. 1,250. 

HARTENNES, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Aisne, cant. and 5 m. N of Oulchy-le-Chatean, 


ris 200. 

ARTENSDORF, a village of Saxony, in the 

Erzgebirge circle, 15 m. SW of Alt-Chemnitz. 
ARTENSTEIN, a town of Saxony, 6 m. SE of 

| Z£wickau, near the Mulde. Pop. 1,947. It has cot- 

ton manufactories. 

HARTEST, a parish of Suffolk, m. NE of 
Clare. Area 1,900 acres. Pop. in 1831, 761; in 
1841, 812. 

HARTFELL, or Hartrietn, a mountain on the 
boundary between the parishes of Tweedsmuir and 
Moffat, in the cos. respectively of Peebles and Dum- 
fries. Its alt. is stated by different authorities to be 
2,500 ft. 3,300 ft. 3,900 ft. and even nearly 4,000 
ft.; and till lately it was universally admitted to be 
the loftiest elevation in the S. Highlands of Scotland, 
But according to a recent calculation, H. is deter- 
mined to have a height of only 2,635 ft.; while 
Broadlaw, incomparably less celebrated, and lifting 
its head on the boundary between Lyne and Tweeds- 
muir ps., amid the heights in the interior of Pee- 
bles-shire, is, with an assigned elevation of 2,741 ft., 
proclaimed the monarch of the 8 alps of Scotland. 
Nearly the whole way up the gentle acclivity of its 
sides, H. may be ascended on horseback; and by a 
broad flat summit, carpeted with verdure, and com- 
manding a vast and varied landscape, it invites the 
approach of the tourist to the survey of the far- 
| Spreading prospect which it commands. H., thongh 
strictly the single summit we have described, is often 
understood to mean the whole group of Alpine ele- 
vations at the centre of the great mountain-range 
which runs from Northumberland to Lochryan,— 
| Whitecomb, Broadlaw, Ettrick-Pen, Queensberry, 
Saddleback, and Lochraig, forming the points of ra- 
diation for most of the spurs or ranges of the S. 
Highlands. A celebrated chalybeate spa issues from 
a rock of alum slate in a tremendous ravine on the 
side of H., nearl ai 4 m. distant from the v. of Moffat. 

HARTFIELD, a parish of Sussex, 6 m. SE of 
E. Grinstead. Area 8,420 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
| 1,455; in 1841, 1,608. 

HARTFORD, a parish in Huntingdonshire, 14 
m. ENE of Huntingdon. Area 1,720 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 451; in 1841, 380.—Also a township in the 
p- of Great Budworth, Cheshire, 14m. SW of Nor- 
wich, on the W: bank of the Weaver, and intersected 
by the London and North-western railway. Area 


from Rugby. Area 9,870 acres. Pop., including 
that of the hamlet of Weald and Greenhill, in 1801, 
2485; in 1831, 3,861; in 184], 4,627. ‘The hill 
upon which the v. is built rises out of a wide-spread 
fertile vale, and, as its brow is considerably depressed 
in the centre, rises into two conspicuous heights at 
the extremes. The approach from London ascends 
the more southerly of these eminences: that towards 

the N is crowned by the church, which has a lofty 
spire, forming a prominent feature thronghout the 
whole of Middlesex, and many of the adjoining coun- 
ties. The London and Birmingham section of the 

Great North-western railway Ba the town on the 
E, and the Paddington canal on the 5.—The free 
school of H. was established in 1571, by John Lyon, 
a wealthy yeoman, who had previously spent a con- 
siderable sum in teaching poor children. In 1590, 
two years before his death, he drew up a set of sta- 
tutes for the school. The yearly revenues of Mr. 
Lyon's estates appropriated to the school—to which it 
is remarkable that not the smallest additional endow- 
ment has ever been made—are now about £1,000. In 
1809 a committee of the parishioners of H. applied to 
the court-of-chancery for the correction of what the 
considered abuses in the management of the school; 
but the master of the rolls, Sir W. Grant, pronounced 
judgment in favour of the school as at present con- 
stituted. ‘The governors are noblemen and gentle- 
men, either residents or possessors of property in 
H. or its neighbourhood. The number of scholars 
en the foundation at any one time averages 14 or 
16; the number of oppidans is fluctuating from 150 
to 500; average, 200. The management of the 
school and system of education are closely assimi- 
Jated with the regulations at Eton college. Lord 
Byron and Sir Robert Peel were contemporaries at H. 

HARRY-COOK ISLAND), an island in the Are- 
tie ocean, in N lat. 68° 10°, W long. 109° 50’. 

HARRY ISLAND, an island of the Atlantic, near | 
the mouth of the Santee river, on the coast of S. 
Carolina, m N lat. 33° 10’, 

HARSAULT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Vosges, cant. and 4m. NNW of Bains. Pop. 1,040. 

HARSBO, a small town of Sweden, in Westmann- 
land, 40 m. NE of Westeras. 

HARSEFELD, a town of Hanover, in the duchy 
of Bremen, on the Liihe, 10 m. W of Buxtehude. 
Pop. 989. 

_ HARSEWINKEL, a town of Prussian Westpha- 
lia, in the gov. and 26 m. E of Munster, near the 
Litter. Pop. 1,300. 

- HARSIN, a village of Persia, in the prov. of Irak- 
Ajemi, 24 m. SE of Kermanshah. 

HARSKIRCH, a town of France, in the dep. of 
po fae oO m.S by W of Deux-Ponts. op. 

HARSLEBEN, a town of Prussian Saxony, on 
the Bode, 3 m. SE of Halberstadt. Pop. 1,700. 

HARSON ISLAND, an island of Upper Canada, 
at the entrance of the St. Clair river into Lake St. 
Clair. It is 10m. long, and 8 m. broad. 

HARSTE, a village of Hanover, in the gor, of 
Hildesheim, 6 m. NNW of Gottingen. Pop. 251. 

HARSTON, a parish in the eo. of Cambridge, 5} 
m. SSW of Cambridge. Area 1,480 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 562; in 1841, 662. 

HARSWELL, a parish in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
4 m. SW of Market-Weighton. Area 720 acres. 
phy ye 70; ee 67. 

i , & large vil of Austria, in th : 
Saltzburg, on the Ziller, 10 m. SSW of Ruthie 
Pop. 1,200.—Also another vy, in Tyrol, fear the r. bank | 
of the Ziller-Vach, opposite Fiigen. Pop. 1,200. Connecticut, U. S., comprising an area of 727 sq. 

HART, 2 co. near the centre of the state of Ken- | ? 
tucky, U.S. Area 432 sq. m. Pop..7,031. 
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in 1840, 55,629. It comprises the vy. of West Hart- 


ford.— Also a township of Oxford co., in the state of | 


Maine, 34 m. W of Augustus. Its surface is undu- 
lating, but its soil is fertile and well-cultivated. Pop. 
1,473. It contains the v. of South Hartford —Also 
a township of Windsor co., in the state of Vermont, 
52 m. SSE of Montpelier, bounded on the E by the 
Connecticut, and intersected by White and Water- 
queechy rivers. It has an undulating surface, but is 
generally fertile. Pop. 2,194. It contains the v. of 
West Hartford. Iss principal vy. is situated at the 
confluence of White river with the Connecticut.— 
Also a town of Hartford co., in the state of Connec- 
ticut, capital of the co., and semi-capital of the state, 
on the Ww side of Connecticut river, 50 m. from its 
mouth, and at the head of sloop navigation; 34 m. 
NNE of New Haven; 44m. NW of New London; 70 
m. W of Providence; 100 m. WSW of Boston; 97 
m. SE of Albany; and 123 m. NE of New York; in 
N lat. 41° 45’, W long. 70° 50’. Pop. in 1810, 3,955; 
in 1820, 4,726; in 1830, 7,076; in 1840, 9,468. The 
compact part of the city is upwards of a mile in 
length, and about $ of a mile in breadth. With the 
exception of the main street, which intersects the 
city from N to 8, it possesses little regularity, but 
contains many handsome public edifices, as well as 
private dwellings.—Also a township of Susquehanna 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,179.—Also 
a township of Washington co., in the state of New 
York, 14m. N of Salem. It has a hilly surface, and 
is drained by branches of Wood creek. The soil 
consists of sand and clay loam. Pop. in 1840, about 
2,164. It contains the villages of North and South 
Hartford.— Also a village of Ohio co., in the state of 
Kentucky, 154 m. WSW of Frankfort, on the 5 side 
of Rough creek, a main branch of Kentucky river, 
and near the junction of Mead creek. Pop. 309,— 
Also a township of Trumbull co., in the state of 
Ohio, 187 m. NE of Columbus, generally fertile and 
well-cultivated, and containing quarries of good free- 
stone, Pop. 1,123.—Also a township of Licking co., 
near the centre of the same state. Pop, 1,655.— 
Also a wee of Pulaski co., in the state of Geor- 
gia, on the E side of Ocmulgee river, consisting in 
1840 of about 40 dwellings—Also a village of Van 
Buren co., in the state of Michigan. Pop. 76.—Also 


a township of Pike co., in the state of Missouri. 


xo Ties <a 
ARTFORD (East), a township of Hartford co., 
in the state of Connecticut, U. S., on the E side of 
Connecticut river, opposite Hartford, with which it is 
connected by a bridge, and intersected by Hockanum 
river. The soil near the river is extremely fertile. 
Pop. in 1840, 2,389. The village consists of a long 
street, with rows of lofty elms. mye 
HARTFORD (New), a township in Litchfield co., 
in the state of Connecticut, U. S., 20 m. W by N of 
Hartford. Pop..1,703—Also a township in Oneida 
co., in New York, 4m. W of Utica, watered by Sa- 
daquada creek. Pop. 3,819. - 
ARTFORD (West), a township in the paro- 


chial chapelry of Horton, Northumberland, near the 


Blythe. Pop. in 1831, 55; in 1841, 39. 
HARTFORD (West), a flourishing village of 
Hartford township, in the state of Connecticut, U.S., 
oe PaacOvE « hing in the p. of Foutnell 
HARTGE! a tything in the p. of Fontnell- 
Magna, in Devonshire, 3m. SW by 5 of Shaftesbury. 
Pop. in 1831, 187; in 1841, 218. | 
HARTHILL, a parish in Cheshire, 6 m. SW by S 
of Tarporley. Area 500 acres. ts in 1831, 166; 
in 1841, 158—Also a p. in the W. BR of Yorkshire, 
9 m. SSW of Rotherham. Area 2,940 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 632; in 1841, 709. 
HARTING, a parish in Sussex, 4 m. SE of Peters- 
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field. Area 7,850 acres. 1,290; in 
1841, 1,267. 

HARTINGTON, a parish in Derbyshire, 8 m. SW 
of Bakewell, Area 24,160 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2,103; in 1841, 2,197. 

HARTLAND, a township in Somerset co., in the 
state of Maine, U. S., 47 m. N by E of Angusta. 
Pop. 1,028.— Also a township in Windsor co., in 
Vermont, 62 m. 5SE of Montpelier, on the W bank 
of the Connecticut. Pop. 2,341.—Also a township 
in Hartford co., in Connecticut. Pop, 1,060.—Also 
a township in Niagara co., in New York. Pop. 2,350. 
—<Also a township in Huron ¢o., in Ohio, 9 m. SE 
of Norwalk. Pop. 925.—Also « township in Living- 
ston co., in Michigan, 52 m. W by N of Detroit. 
Pop. 570. 

HARTLAND, a parish, market-town, and sea- 
port in the eo. of Devon, on the coast of the Bristol 
channel; 12m. W by § of Bideford, and 215 m. W 
by Sof London. Area of p. 11,030 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 1,546; in 1831, 2,143; in 1541, 2,225.—The 
town is situated in a bleak district, terminated on 
the N by H.-point, a remarkable promontory on the 
coast, in N lat. 57° 0’", W long. 4° 30’, and bounded 
on the S by some heights in which the rivers Tor- 
ridge and Tamar have their sources, 

HARTLEBURY, a parish in the co. of Worces- 
ter, 4 m. SSE of Kidderminster, in the line of the 
Stafford and Worcester canal. H. castle, one of the 
residences of the bishop of Worcester, was built 
about the time of the Restoration. Area 5,500 acres, 
Pop. in 1801, including the hamlet of Milton-Upper, 
1,681; in 1831, 1,948; im 1841, 2,051. 

HARTLEPOOL, a sea-port, borough, and parish 
in the NE division of Stockton ward, co.-palatine of 
Durham, 18 m. ESE of Durham, and 25 m. 5 of the 
river Tyne, on a bold and nearly insulated headland 
which forms the N horn of a fine bay of between 
700 and 800 acres in area. Area of p. 840 acres, 


Pop. in 1831, 





| Pop. in 1801, 993; in 1881, 1,330; in 1841, 5,321, 


In 1189, H. was annexed to the see of Durham, and 
became the grand emporium of the diocese. In 
1680, it became a dependent port on Stockton; and 
from 1725 to 1832, the commercial condition of H. 

radually declined to that of a small fishing-town. 

t has now, however, all at once become a renovated 
and flourishing port, Railway communications, pro- 
jected and made, have opened up to it new sources 
of trade, by connecting it with the inexhaustible coal 
fields and lead districts of Durham; and its recent 
progress as a sea-port is so extraordinary that there 
seems great probability of its becoming in a few 


‘years one of the principal ports for the shipment of 


coals in the co. of Durham. In 1835 there were 
only three sloops registered in the port; in 1839 
there were 90 vessels, averaging about 245 tons each. 
In 1844, the number of vessels entered inwards coast- 
wise for trading purposes was 2,446, with a tonnage 
of 345,000 tons. The quantity of coal sent coast- 
wise in 1844 was 492,000 tons,—to foreign countries, 
99,000 tons. ‘The total number of vessels in 1844 
(including foreign) was 3,060, with a tonnage of 
421,199 tons. In 1845 the number had increased to 
8,832, with a tonnage of 504,802 tons. In that year 
861 coasting vessels cleared out more than in 1843, 
and 1,362 vessels more than in 1841. ‘The coals sent 
coastwise in 1845 amounted to 724,927 tons; in the 
same year the number of vessels en in the 
foreign trade alone was 1,052, with a tonnage of 
125,226 tons. ‘The entrance to the’ t harbour 
isin the NW corner of the bay. It was almost com- 
pletely rp: a by nature, but is now effectually 
protected by the restoration of the old pier, and the. 
erection of a jetty. Its geological situation is iu a 


trough or subsidence of the magnesian limestone 
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strata, which rise to a considerable elevation 
mainland to the W, and form the promontory of the 


town and town-lands of H. on the E, but dip under 


a thick bed of clay to the 5, forming the substratum | 


of the docks, and of their entrance from the sea, 
which has been deepened by dredging to the depth 
of 6 or 8 ft. at the lowest spring tides. 

West Hartrteroot. In 1847 a harbour of 13 
acres, and a dock of 8 acres behind it, were formed 
on the W shore of H. bay, under the protection of 
the headland; near which a considerable town, dis- 
tinguished as West H., is rapidly springing ap, with 
a new church, public buildings, be. &e. The follow- 
ing have been the entries of ships and shipments of 
coal and coke in the W harbour and dock, from 
June 1847, when they were opened, to the 30th of 
June 1551:— 

Slips to load, Coal and coke 
pone : 





shipped. 

for refuge. Tons, 

First year, ending “Oth June, 1848, Lf 152,641 

Second do, .. * 149, L676 278,034 

Third do, ., " TSS), 3.600 $25,597 

Fourth do., ,, " 1851, a,737 578,876 

Total .< 10,033 1,465,147 
There are already the means of shipping 1,000,000 
tons of coal and coke a-year in the W docks, with 


capabilities of exporting double that quantity if re- 
quired. The capacity of the W harbour is 44 acres, 
and of the docks 21 acres. There are two entrance 
locks, one 42 ft. and the other 60 ft. wide; and 500 


sail of ships can be received and accommodated at | 


one time. Provision has been made for proceeding 


at any time with several more docks; and graving | 


docks and slipways are also in course of construction, 
Ships drawing 20 ft. of water can always lie afloat, 
and are loaded with the greatest ease and despatch. 
Large ships, drawing 18 ft. of water, are sent safely 
to sea from the W harbour and docks; and vessels 
sail from them with coal and coke cargoes to the E. 
and W. Indies, and the various Mediterranean, Bal- 
tic, Prussian, French, and other foreign ports. Dnur- 
ing the year ending 30th June 1851, 155,381 tons of 
coal and coke were ex from this place to 18 
foreign ports. ‘The entrance to the harbour averages 
from 14 to 15 ft. at neap tides, and from 18 to 20 ft. 
at spring tides. There is a landing wharf of 500 ft. 
within the harbour, on one of the inner piers. The 
piers of this harbour are nearly : of a m. in length. 
The dock walls are constructed of strong masonry 27 
ft. high, and the length of quay accommodation is 
9,670 ft. The principal trade of the W harbour and 


docks has hitherto been the export of coal and coke; 


but it is now growing into a port of very considerable 
importance for the exports and imports of merchan- 
dise, cattle, passengers, &c., by the direct railway 
communication between H. and Leeds, Bradfo 
Huddersfield, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Manchester and South Lancashire. 

HARTLEY, a stream of Northumberland, which 
falls into the Tyne at Featherston-hangh.—Also a 
parish in Kent, 6 m. SE of Dartford. Area 1,110 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 182; in 1841, 224.—Also a 
township and seaport in the p. of Earsdon, North- 
umberland, 5§ m. N of N. Shields. It has a safe 
and commodions harbour, named Hartley-pans, or 
Seaton-sluice, at the mouth of the Seaton-burn. 
From 12 to 15 vessels of 200 or 300 tons can be 
accommodated in this haven, where they lie in safety 
from every wind, Large quantities of coals are sent 
hence to the London and other markets. Thore 
were formerly extensive salt and copperas- works 
here, but they have been discontinued. Pop. of the 
township in 1801, 1,689; in 1831, 1,850; in 1841] 
1,911.—Also a township in the p. of Kirby-Stephen, 
Westmoreland, 1 m. SE of Kirby-Stephen, in a 









| shire, 2} m. SSE of Alton. 


in the state of Pennsylvania, U.5. Pop. 


ford and Gloucester railway. 


| Flintshire. 


| moreland, 5 m. N of A 
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mountainous district, containing veins of lead and 
copper, and a seam of coal. Pop. in 1831, 125; in 


~—6«1841, 158. 


HARTLEY, a township in Union co., in Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. Pop. 1,866.—Also a hamlet in New 
South Wales, half-way between Sydney and Bathurst, 
at the point where the granitic formation separates 


the carboniferous sandstones of the coast from the 


shales and porphyritic rocks which extend far tothe W. 

HARTLEY-BURN, a township in the p. of Halt- 
whistle, Northumberland, 10 m. W of Hexham. 
Pop. in 1831, 161; in 1841, 288. 

‘LEY-DAMMER, a liberty in Berks, 3} m. 

S of Reading. Area 440 acres. Pop. in 184], 359. 

HARTLEY-MAUDIT, a a in Southampton- 

rea 1,550 acres. Pop. 

in 1831, 69; in 1841, 84. 

HARTLEYTON, a village in Hartley township, 
150. 

HARTLEY-WESTPALL, a parish in South- 
amptonshire, 5 m. W of Hartford-bridge. Area 
1,450 acres. Pop. in 1831, 283; im 1841, 351. 

HARTLEY-WINTLEY, a parish in Southamp- 
tonshire, 2m. SW of Hartford-bridge. Area 2,230 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,139; in 1841, 1,370. 

HARTLIP arish in Kent, 5 m. ESE of Chat- 
ham. Area 3,050 acres. Pop. in 1841, 341. 

I a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Prachin, 18 m. SSE of Klattau, and 36 m. WSW 
of Pisek. Pop. 705. It has a bathing establishment. 

HARTMANNSDORF, a town of Saxony, in the 
circle of Schonberg, 36 m. SE of Leipsig. Pop. 1,583. 
HARTMANNSWILLER, a commune of 
wa ree ae eant. of Soultz, Pop. 1,174. . 
[ARTOFT, a towns ip in the p. o Middleton, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. ENE of Richmond. Area 
4,740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 142; in 1841, 168. 
HARTOG. See Dire Hartoo’s Isianp. 
HARTON, a township in the p. of Jarrow, co. of 
Durham, 34 m. SSW of South Shields. Area 1,000 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 217; in 1841, 265—Also a 
township in the p. of Bossal, N. R. of Yorkshire, § m. 
SSW of New Malton, on the W bank of the Derwent. 
Area 1,620 acres. Pop. in 1831, 169; in 1841, 186, 
HARTPURY, a parish in Gloucestershire, 2 m. 
ESE of Newent, on the Leadon, and near the Here- 


Area 3,580 acres. 

Pop. in 1831, 880; in 1841, 877. 
- HARTSFOOT, a hamlet, partly in the p. of Hil- 
ton, and partly in Meleombe-Horsey. Pop. 237. 
HART'S GROVE, a township in Ashtabula co., 
in the state of Ohio, U. 8., 181 m. NE of Columbus. 

Pop. in 1840, 553. 

ARTSHEAD, a district in the p. of Ashton- 


| under-Lyne, Lancashire, 3 m. NE of Lancaster, on 


the Tame. Pop. in 1821, 9,137. 

ince ge arcag a township in the p. of Mold, 

‘op. L6O. 

HARTSHILL, a hamlet in the p. of Mancetter, 
Warwickshire, 34m. NW of Nuneaton, on the Co- 
veaey, eanal. Pop. in 1831, 909; im 1841, 1,061. 

SHORN, a parish in Derbyshire, 34 m. NW 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Area 2,510 i 
1851, 1,204; in 1841, 1,389. 
HARTSOP, a wegen with Patterdale, in West- 
mbleside. Pop. in 1841, 575. 

HARTSVILLE, a township in Onondaga co., in 
New York, U. S., 128 m. N by W of Albany.—Also 
a village in Bucks co., in Pennsylvania, U.5., 108 m. 
E of Harrisburg.—Also a v. in mer co., Tennes- 


see, 45 m. E of Nashville. ae 
n and Bir, 


acres, Pop. in 


HARTWELL, a parish in Northam 
m. SSE of Northampton, near the I 


mingham railway. Area 1,850 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
137; in 1641, 583.—Also a parish in Bucks, 2°me~ ~>) 
my 
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SW of Aylesbury. Area 680 acres. Pop. in 1831, | the Brocken. It forms the nuclens, on which the 
137; in 1841, 138, other portions of the Hartz were successively depo- 
HARTWICK, a township in Otsego co., in the | sited. The second mass, surrounding the granite, is 
state of New York, U.5S., 74 m. W of Albany, inter- | of far more recent origin, and consists of various 
sected by Otego creek and Susquehanna river. Pop. | materials, which, diverse as they are, may be reduced 
2,490, There is a Lutheran seminary here, founded | to one formation, of which grauwacke is the charac- 
in 1816. | teristic; and it is here that the mineral veins begin 
HARTWITH, a chapelry, with Winsley, in the | and principally exist. At the foot of the grau- 
P of Kirkby-Malzeard, W. R. of Yorkshire, 84 m. | wacke formation are found, around the Hartz, vari- 
WNW of Knaresborough. Area 5,470 acres. Pop. | ous strata, for the most part in horizontal direction 
in 1831, 043; in 1841, 1,138. There is here a sin- | and determinate succession, lying upon each other 
gular collection of rugged rocks, covering a space of | in a wave-like manner, and constituting a very 
|; 40 acres, and known as Brimham crags. -extensive floetz formation of comparatively recent 
| 4 HARTZ ISLE, a parish in Kent, 9 m. SE of| date. This formation extends itself in moderate 
} Queenborough. Area 2,530 acres. Pop. in 1831, | elevations through Thuringia, a part of Hessia, 
67; in 1841, 117. Lower Saxony, and--Westphalia.” [Goftschalk's 
HARTY, or Harz, the most northerly mountain- | Taschenbuch fur Reisende in den Harz. Maga. 1806. 
| chain of Germany, from which an extensive plain, in- | —The climate, particularly of the Upper H., is cold. 
|  terrupted only by some inconsiderable hills, stretches | The frost continues till the end of May, and appears 
to the North sea and the Baltic, between the paral- | early in September, accompanied by snow; and even 
lels of 51° 35’ and 51° 60’ N. The H., thongh sur- | in June, night-frosts are not uncommon. The warm 
rounded by a low range of hills, forms a separate | weather lasts only about six weeks, and the snow 
| ™mountainous chain, 70 m. in length, and 20 to 28] upon the highest peaks seldom disappears before 
, m. in breadth. The H. Proper commences on the | June; fires are kept up even in midsummer. The 
| E in Mansfeld; passes through Anhalt-Bernburg, | H. is wooded throughout, even to the top of the 
the cos. of Stolberg, Hohenstein and Wernigerode, | Brocken; the Hanoverian part alone contains 286,363 
' apart of Halberstadt and Blankenburg, Brunswick- | acres of forest. On the Brocken itself stand firs 
_ Wolfenbuttle and Grubenhagen; and terminates on | dwindled into dwarf trees. Upon the less lofty hills 
| the W, at the town of Seesen; comprising an extent | several sorts of deciduous trees are found intermin- 
} Of 1,350 sq. m., and embracing 40 towns and numer- | gled with the evergreens, and the fleetz hills are 
| ous villages, with 60,000 inhabitants, belonging prin- | covered with fine oaks,/beech, and birch. The hills 
| ipally to Hanover. The pop. of this secluded dis- | abound in wild berries, truffles and mushrooms, me- 
trict differ altogether in manners from their neigh- | dicinal plants, and Iceland moss; and in summer, 
bours in the low country, being characterized by a | immense herds of neat cattle, sheep, goats, and horses 
primitive simplicity, and among other habits that of | graze here. In the Upper H. little grain is raised, 
early marriage. Their children are fair-complexioned, | except oats; in the Lower H., the productions are 
and, being brought up in pure air, are soon able to | more various. The woods furnish a great quaatity 
take a part in assisting their parents. They are em-| of game, such as stags, roebucks, foxes, wild boars, 
ployed partly as agriculturists, but more. as miners | wild cats, &c, But the wealth of the H. consists in 
or woodmen. Their favourite enjoyment is music. | its forests and valuable mines. The latter furnish 
The H. is divided into the Upper and Lower, in a] some gold; in the Rammels-berge, great quantities 
donble sense. In the wider sense, the Brocken, the | of silver, iron, lead, copper, zine, arsenic, manganese, 
loftiest summit of the chain, forms the line of sepa- | vitriol, granite, porphyry, slate, marble, alabaster, &c., 
ration. The Upper H. lies W of the Brocken, and | aremined. The gross produce of the Hanoverian mines 
is the most elevated, extensive, and rich in minerals; | is little over the expenses; but they support the great- 
the Lower H. lies on the E of the Brocken, and is | est part of the inhabitants of the H. The towns of the 
superior in beauty of scenery. The same summit is | Upper H. are entirely open. The inhabitants of the 
also the dividing point of the rivers; those on the E | H. are exempt both from taxes and from military 
emptying imto the Elbe; those on the W into the | service; but a tenth of the produce of the mines be- 
Weser. There are several ranges of mountains in| longs to government, and is divided between the 
Germany that are much higher than the H.; as, for | sovereigns of Hanover and Brunswick, in the pro- 
instance, the German Alps, the Riesengebirge and | portion of four-sevenths to the former, and three- 
the Schwartzwald or ‘ Black forest.’ The Brocken, | sevenths to the latter. The iron mines are the most 
the highest summit of the H., in N Jat. 61° 48’,| productive; and their annual tenth yields a revenue 
E long. 10° 10’, is 3,729, or, according to some ac- | of about £115,000. This is made good to these 
counts, #,435 ft. high; next to this are the Bruch- | governments by undertakers of the mines, who have 
berg, 2,755 ft.; the Wormberg, 2,667 ft.; and the | overseers at the different works. ‘The workmen are 
Ackermannshohe, 2,605 ft. That part of the H.| divided into companies, and commonly wear a sort 
which includes the Brocken, with the neighbouring | of black and red uniform: part of their wages are 
high sumznits, consists entirely of granite; then come | paid in kind, on account of the difficulty of purchas- 
the hills of the second rank, formed of greywacke, in | ing articles in small lots in so retired a quarter. The 
which the ores are chiefly found; at their foot lie the | gold and silver are coined on the spot; of the other 
fieetz hills known under the name of the Vorder H. | metals no particular manufacture is carried on in the 
The older rocks are chiefly Silurian and Devonian. | H.; they are exported and wrought up in towns at a 
“The entire Hartz is, as it were, a single mountain, | distance. In addition to the establishments for car- 
rising almost without exception suddenly from the | rying on the mines, the objects of curiosity in the H. 
surrounding plain, and when seen at a distance ap- | are the Brocken, with its prospect; the Ross-trappe, 
pearing as one mass, On its ridge, which rises to a | the wildest and most beautiful part of the HL, near 
great height from the plain, and is in some places | the village of Thale; different caves, as those of 
precipitous, are to be observed, for the most part, | Baumann, Biel, Schwartzfeld, the romantic Selken- 
“eis small elevations and depressions, and the deep | thel, with the Maiden’s Leap, the Bath of Alexis, 
beds of torrents. Upon the north, however, a second | and the wild Ockerthal, &e. ‘The Lower H. exceeds 
higher and abrupt elevation ascends, full of rocks | the Upper by far in point of natural beauty and his- 
and their fragments, This second elevation consists | torical recollections. It contains prospects, land. 
wholly of granite, and terminates in a summit called | scapes, and natural curiosities of a highly interesting . 
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character. No part of Northern Germany is so im- 
portant in the history of the 10th, lith, and 12th 
centuries, as the Lower H.; and it is covered through- 
out with ruins from those periods. It was the resi- 
dence of the German emperors from Henry I. to 
Henry IV., and their richest priories and bishoprics 
were founded, and their favourite castles erected 
here: and here to this day are preserved their mo- 
numents. No traveller through North Germany 
willingly omits an excursion to this district; and 
accounts of it are found in many of the books of 
travels. : | . 

HARVARD, a township in Worcester co., 1m 
Massachusetts, U. S., 32 m. NW of Boston, skirted 
on the W by Nashua river. Pop. 1,571. 

HARVEY, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Colborne district, between Burleigh and Verulam, 
and separated from Smith and Ennismore by a chain 
of lakes, a large portion of which stretch across the 
township. 

HARVEY, Coor’s, or Mancrra IsLanps, a group 
of islands in the South Pacific, to the E of the 
Friendly and 8 of the Society islands, extending 
between 18° 45’ and 21° 26’ § lat., and between 157 
and 160° W long. 'Th2 principal islands of the group 
are Aitutaki, Okatootaia, Mitiaro, Atiu, Mauk, 
Rarotonga, M ia, Witati, and Manoua. They 
are all of volcanic origin, and rise to a considerable 
height. Their total pop. is estimated at about 16,000. 
The two last, which with some of minor size form 
the Harvey islands properly so called, were disco- 
vered by Cook in 1773. 

HARVEYSBURGH, a village of Wayne township, 
Warren co., in the state of Ohio, 81 m. NE of Co- 
luombus. Pop. in 1840, 300. 

HARVINGTON, a parish in Worcestershire, 4m. 
ENE of Evesham, and W of the Avon. Area 1,290 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 318: in 1841, 347. 

HARWELL, a parish in Berks, 64 m. E of Wan- 
tage, and on the Great Western railway. Area 2,720 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 857.—Also a hamlet in the p. 
of Everton, Nottinghamshire. Pop. 169. 


WICH, a parliamentary borough, sea-port, 
and market-town in Essex, 18 m. ENE of Colches-_ 


ter. The town is situated on the point of a tongue 
of land at the mouth of the river Stour, locking in 
with a headland on the opposite coast of Suffolk, and 
forming with it, in the estuary common to the Stour 
and the Orwell, which fall into each other imme- 
diately above the town, the port of H. or Orwell 
haven. The harbour is of great extent, affording 
good anchorage, and depth of water sufficient for 
ships of the largest burden; the bay or road will also 
admit first-rate vessels; and it is stated that 100 sail 
of war-ships, and between 300 and 400 sail of col- 
liers, have been safely and conveniently riding here 
at anchor at the same time. Landguard fort, on the 
Suffolk side, erected in the reign of James I., com- 
mands the entrance to the harbour, which, though 
between 2 and 3 m. wide at high water, will only 
admit the entrance of ships by a deep but narrow 
channel on the Suffolk side. 


sels from a sand-bank called the Andrews, which 
forms a bar across the entrance to the harbour from 
Landguard fort into the rolling ground, where there 
is good anchorage. there are lights situated at the 
SW entrance to the town in 51° 56’ 39” N lat., and 
1° 17’ 8” E long., which are seen to a distance of 12 
m. in clear weather. On the cliff above the town 
stands a circular martello tower, the largest of the 
kind in England. The wall is 8 ft. thick, faced with 
granite, and bomb-proof; and it is mounted with 10 


f The navigation is dif- | 
ficult without an experienced pilot. To guard ves- | 


branching out on either side. It was formerly en- 
closed by a wall, Among the principal buildings 


‘are the town-hall, the jail, customhouse, places of © 


worship, schools, theatre, baths, assembly and readin 

rooms. H. comprises the two parishes of St. Nicho- 
las and Dover-Court: the town is situated wholly 
within the former parish. In the latter are situated 
Lower Dover-court, a sort of village about a $m. 
distant from H., which has been entirely built within 


the last 35 years. There is also another village in 


this p. called Upper Dover-court, 2 m. from Har- 
wich, on the London road. Area of both ps., 2,060 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,761; in 1881, 4,297; in 1841], 
3,829. H.is a borough by prescription. The income 
of the borough in 1839 was £621; in 1847, £604. 
It returns two members to parliament. Electors in 
1847, 167; in 1848, 233.—During the war with 


France, H. was in a flourishing condition owing to 
the influx of strangers who entered and quitted the 


country at this place, in transit to and from the N 
parts of Europe; the convenience of its spacious 
harbour; its thriving fishery; the extensive public 
works carried on by government, and the large gar- 
risons kept up here and at Landguard-fort on the 
Suffolk shore. Some of these advantages continued 
to a certain extent whilst the government packets to 
Holland, Germany, and Sweden were stationed here, 
but since their removal a great diminution of trade 


has taken place. The fishery too has greatly declined 


since the commencement of the present century. In 
1778, there were 78 fishing-vessels, averaging about 


| 40 tons each, belonging to this port: in 1833, there 
were not more than 10. Some advantage is derived 


from the fact of its* being in the direct line of the 
trade of the Thames with the N parts of Great Britain 
and the N of Europe; and the only harbour between 
Yarmouth roads and the mouth of the Thames that is 
capable of affording refuge in gales of wind from the E. 
During the prevalence of strong NE winds, some- 
times from 200 to 300 light colliers and other vessels 
proceeding northwards may still be seen anchored 
in the harbour. For the purpose of improving it 
still further, and especially during war, as a harbour 
of refuge, it is proposed to extend and fortify the 
pier. In 1833, the number of vessels belonging to 
this port was 96 = 5,513 tons; in 1850, 119 = 6,090 
tons. The gross receipt of customs-duty, in 1838, 
was £1,575; in 1839, £1,630; in 1846, £1,966. The 
number of sailing-vessels that entered inwards from 
foreign parts in 1850 was 54 = 4,721 tons; and 
coastwise 1,079 = 67,670 tons.— A considerable 
traffic is maintained by means of wherries, with 
Ipswich and Manningtree. H. is much resorted to 
in the bathing-season. It has been proposed to 
connect H. with the Eastern Counties railway by 4 
branch-line of 104 m., joining the former at Man- 
ningtree, 59 m. from London, and 7} m. from Col- 
chester. The saving of time which would be effected 
by the use of railway to H., and from thence by 
steam to the following different places, is as follows: 


By steamer By railway and 

Route. from London § steamer fi 

direct. Harwich. 

London and Hamburg, 60 hours. 30 hours. 
and Holland, pr ee Li} ..- 
and Antwerp, 25 see 11g «++ 
and Ostend, 15. Bh. 
and Dunkirk, 1... ar 


This table is calculated on a sea-voyage in calm 
weather,—in bad weather the difference would be 
much greater. Similar advantages would also be 
enjoyed by vessels voyaging from the N, which are 
now obliged to track the dangerous navigation of 
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the Swin, and to waste their time in threading the 
long and tedious channels of the Thames. ape [3 i 
aside for a moment the fact that H. is the only g 
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guns. There are barracks at Landguard-fort.—The | 
_ town consists of three main streets with several lanes 
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harbour on the E coast, and that it will afford good | 


shelter and anchorage to an immense fleet in any 
-wind that blows,—the circumstance that the port is 
admirably situated for the North sea fishery, adds 
greatly to the importance of a railway communica- 
tion between this place and London. It is caleu- 
lated that 370 sail of smacks from Greenwich, Bark- 
ing, Gravesend, and Torbay are en at the 
Dogger, Well, and Brown Banks, Smith's Knoll, and 
the Galloper, in the pursuit of their unceasing trade, 
and the fish is from thence conveyed to London. 
Now all these vessels—those going to Whitstable 
excepted—are in the habit of calling at H. for whelks 
and mussels for bait, which are kept here in large 
quantities. But all the fishing-grounds we have 
named, with the exception of the Galloper, are 90 


m. further from London than they are from Har-_ 


wich. From a careful investigation into the facts of 
the case, it has been proved that 40,000 tons of fish 


fishing-stations, the whole of which might be at least 
20) hours sooner in London if H. were provided with 
railway communication with the Eastern line. 

HARWICH, a township of Barnstable co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. S., 89 m. SE of Boston, 
bordered on the S by the Atlantic, and watered by 
Long Island, and its outlet, Herring river. Pop. in 
1840, 2,930. 

HARWINTON, «a township of Litchfield co., in 
the state of Connecticut, U. 5., 24 m. W of Hart- 
ford. It has a hilly surface, watered by Naugatuc 
river, and its affluent, Lead Mine river, and affords 
excellent pasturage. Pop. in 1840, 1,201. 

HARWOOD, a chapelry in the p. and 2} m. NE 
of Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, and E of the Med- 
lock. Area 1,100 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,011; im 
1841, 1,996.—Also a township in the p. of Hartburn, 
Northumberland. Pop. 42. 

HARWOOD (Great), a township in the p. and 
41, m. NE of Blackburn, Lancashire, and intersected 
by the Leeds and Liverpool canal. Area 2,510 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,436; in 1841, 2,273. 

WOOD (Larrte), a township in the p. of 
Blackburn, Lancashire. Area 730 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 341; in 1841, 522. 

HARWOOD-DALE WITH SILPHO, a rosa 
in the p. of Hackness, N. R. of Yorkshire, 9 m. N 
of Scarborough. Area 8,430 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
841; in 1541, 335. ? 

HARWORTH, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 2? 
m. WSW of Bawtry. ~4 4,320 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 526; in 1841, 878. 

HARYK (Et), a district of Arabia, in the SE 





part of Nedjed, comprising an area of 120 m in 


length, and 60 m. in breadth, and containing 12,000 
inhabitants, of whom 3,000 are capable of bearing 
arms. Its chief town bears the same name. 

HARZ. See Hartz. 

HARZBURG, a circle and town of the duchy of 
Brunswick. The circle forms the E part of the dis- 
trict of the Harz. It derives its name from a castle, 


now in rnins, on the Burgberg, one of the Harz | 


mountains, The town, called also Neustadt, is at 
the foot of the Harz, below the castle of the same 
name. Pop. 900. It has manufactories of wooden 
In the vicinity are the salt-works of Julius- 
hall. 

HARZDORF, a village of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Bunzlau, near Reichenberg. Machinery is exten- 
sively manufactured here. . 

HARZGERODE, a bailliage and town of the 
duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg, 30 m. WSW of Bern- 
burg, on the Harz mountains, at an alt. of 1,000 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. 2,517. It is surrounded by 
a wall built of marble, and contains the ancient 


a a a 


alt. of 400 ft. in the centre and at its N end, 
‘10 m. from the coast, and has good anchorage off its 
A scanty supply of sheep, wood, and - 
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castle of Anhalt, now the seat of the ducal mining 
board of the Harz. 

HARZHEIM, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Aachen, circle of Schleiden. ,Pop. 237. 

HAS, or Haes, a village of Arabia, in Yemen, 21 
m. SE of Zebid. 

HASANI, an island in the Red sea, in N lat. 25° 
58’ 15", E long. 37° 9 0"? It is 4 m. in length from 
NW to SE, and about 2 m. broad; and ets 

t lies 


SE point. 
water, can be obtained here. 
HASAN-TAGH. See Hasen-Dacu. 
HASCOMB, a parish in Surrey, 3 m. SE of Go- 
dalming. Area 990 acres. Pop. in 1881, 317; in 
1841, 335. 


 HASE, or Haase, a river of Germany, which rises 
in 
are annually conveyed to London from the northern | 


the Teutoburger-wald, 12 m. SE of Osnabriick; 
ses Bramsche and Quackenbruck; enters the 
grand-duchy of Oldenburg; then re-enters Osna- 


briick; passes Haselunne; and flows into the Ems 
on the r. bank, at Meppen, after a sinuous course of 


105 m., first from SSE to NNW, and then from E 


to W. 


HASEK, a seaport of Hadramant, in Arabia, lying 
upon the gulf of Curia-Muria, 45 leagues NE of 
Dafar. 

HASEL, a river of Saxony, which runs into the 
Werra at Einhausen.—Also a village of Baden, 4 m. 
E of Schopfheim, remarkable for having in the 


| neighbourhood a large stalactite cave. Pop. 530. 


HASELBEECH, a parish of Northamptonshire, 
114 m. NNW of Northampton. Area 1,790 acres. 


| Pop. in 1831, 140; in 1841, 194. 


SELBURY-BRYAN, a parish of Dorsetshire, 
10m. NW of Blandford Forum. Area 3,010 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 611; in 1841, 659. 

HASELEY, a parish of Warwickshire, 4m. NW 
by W of Warwick. Area 1,280 acres. Pop. in 1891, 
194; in 1541, 188.—Also a p. in Oxfordshire, 3 m. 
W of Tetsworth. Area 3,140 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


| 749; in 1841, 786, 


HASELOCH, a small town of Bavaria, 14 m. SW 
of Mannheim.—Also a small town of Baden, 2 m. 
WSW of Wertheim. 

HASELOKE, a small island of Denmark, in the 
Cattegat, 12 m. NWof Sieland, in N lat. 56° 11’, 

HASELOR, a parish in Warwickshire, 3 m. E by 
N of Alcester. Area 1,950 acres. Pop. in 1531, 
349: in 1841, 360. 

HASELUNNE, a small town of Hanover, in the 
co. of Meppen, on the Haase, 7 m. E of Meppen. 
Pop. 1,742. 

HASEN-DAGH, or Hasan-Tacu, a chain of 
mountains in Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. of Damas- 
cus, which commences to the W of Devrighi; runs 
ESE; and terminates near Arabkir. It may be re- 
garded as a section of the Anti-Taurus. It attains 
an alt. of 8,000 ft. 

HASENMATT, a mountain of the Jura chain, in 
the cant. of Soleure, 6 m. NW of Soleure. Als. 
4,476 ft. 

HASENPOTH, a small town of Russia, in the 


gov. of Courland, 28 m. NE of Libau, on the r. bank 


of the ae Pop. ae isiateeee 
HASER, a village of Egypt, 15 m. SE of Linen, 
HASFIELD, a parish of Gloucestershire, 6m. 
of Gloucester. Area 1,460 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
245; in 1841, 304. . 
HASGUARD, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 5 m. 
E of St. David's. Pop. in 1831, 106; im 1841, 122, 
HASIKL, one of the Curia-Muria group, off the 
SE coast of Arabia, in N lat. 17° 27’, E long. 55° 41% 
It is 1 m. in length, by 2 m. in breadth; and is com- 
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osed of granite, without a vestige of vegetation. Its 
izhest point is 500 ft. above sea-level. 
HASINGHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 5 m. NNE of 
Lodden. Area 610 acres. Pop. in 1831, 140- in 
841, 104. 
* LASKETON, a parish of Suffolk, 2 m. NW of 
Woodbridge. Area 1,140 acres. Pop. in 1831, 517; 
in 1841, 508. : 

HASLACH, a small town of Upper Austria, on 
the Muhl, 6 m. SE of Aigen.—Also a village of Ba- 
den, on the |. bank of the Kinzig, 18 m. W of Stras- 
burg. Pop. 1,500. . . 

HASLAND, a township of Derbyshire, 14 m. SE 
of Chesterfield. Pop. in 1831, 889; in 1541, 926. 

HASLAU, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 
21 m. W of Elnbogen, near the source of the White 
Elster. 

HASLAU (Att), a town of Hesse, in the prov. of 
Hanan, bail. and 1 m. SE of Gelnhausen. Pop. 460. 

HASLE, a township in the p. of Wragby, W. R. 
of Yorkshire, 4m. E of Wakefield. Pop.in 1831, 
134; in 1841, 172. 

HASLEBURY-PLUCKNETT, a parish in So- 
mersetshire, 3 m. ENE of Crewherne. Area 1,430 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 826; in 1841, 809. 

HASLEMERE, a parish and town of Surrey, 9 
m. SSW of Godalming, and 42 m. SSW of London. 
Area of p. 3,830 acres. Pop. in 1831, 849; in 1841, 
873.—The town appears to have been formerly more 
extensive than itis at present. It is a borough by 
prescription; and, until disfranchised by the Reform 
act, sent 2 members to parliament. 

HASLEWOOD, a parish in Suffolk, 2m. NNW of 
Aldboréugh. Area 2,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 90; 
in 1841, 108. 

HASLI, a large and fertile valley of the Swiss 
cant. of Bern, in the NE corner of the Oberland, tra- 
versed by the Upper -Aar, and celebrated for its natu- 
ral scenery. It stretches in the form of an arc from 
the crest of the Bernese Alps to the lake of Brienz. 
Pop. 6,723. It is surrounded by some of the steep- 
est mountains in the Alps, in which the Aar and 
the Reichenbach have their rise; but produces hemp, 
corn, and fruit. A well-frequented road passes through 
it, and over the Grimsel, to the Valais and Italy. 
The cap. is Meyeringen.—Also a town of Denmark, 
on the W coast of the island of Bornholm, 6 m. N 
of Ronne. Pop. 520. > 

HASLINGDEN, a market-town and chapelry in 
the p. of Whalley, co.-palatine of Lancaster, 74 m. 
SSW of Burnley, and 17 m. NNW of Manchester. 
Area 4,420 acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,040; in 1851, 
7,776; in 1841, 8,063.—The town is situated on the 
margin of the forest of Rossendale, in the middle of 
that Alpine district which extends from the 5 part 


of Yorkshire. Like all the manufacturing towns on 
the E side of Lancashire, H. was originally employed 
principally in the fabrication of woollens, and that trade 
still prevails here to a considerable extent; but the 
cotton manufacture is now in the ascendant, and nu- 
merous mills upon the banks of the Swinnel are em- 
ployed chiefly in that line, and supported by resi- 
dent manufacturers. <A branch-line connects H. 
with the East Lancashire railways. By this line H. 


is 13-m. from Manchester, and 4 m. from Accrington. 


| HASLINGFIELD, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 5 


m. SW of Cambridge. Area 2,439 acres. Pop. in | 


1831, 559; in 1841, 689. 


HASLINGTON, a chapelry in the p. of Barthom-| 


ley, in Cheshire,4 m. SW of Sandbach. Area 3,790 

acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,028; in 1541, 1,146. 
HASNON, a village 

Nord, cant. and 2m. SW of St.-Amand-les-Eaux, on 
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HASPARREN, « canton and town of France, in 
the dep. of Basses-Pyrences, 13 m. SE of Bayonne. 
Pop. 2,415; of cant. 10,108. - 

HASPRES, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, 8 m. SW of Valenciennes. Pop. 2,846, 

HASSAH, a town of Nubia, on the r. bank of the 
Nile, 10 m. N of Goos. 

HASSALAT (Et), a village of Nubia, near the 
r. bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek, 33 m. SSE of Halfay. 

HASSALL, a township in the p. of Sandbach, in 
Cheshire. Area 1,030 acres. Pop. in 1831, 200; in 
1841, 260. és 

HASSAN, a seaport of Tripoli, on the gulf of Si- 
dra, in N lat. 31°.—Also a town of Irak, in Persia, 50 
m. NNE of Hamadan.—Also a town of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Mysore, 57 m. NW of Seringapatam. 

HASSAN KALEH, one of the strongest castles 
of Armenia, situated on a high mountain, 20 m. E 
of Erzerum, near the 1. bank of the Aras. ‘The min- 
eral waters of the place are in great repute. 

HASSAN-CHELIBI, a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the pash. and sanj. of Sivas, 66 m. SE of Sivas. 

HASSAN-PASHA-PALANKA, a town of Tur- 
key, in Servia, im the sanj. of Semendria, near the 1. 
bank of the Jessava. 

HASSARIL, a river of New Granada, which joins 
the Moruna, on the |. bank, after a course of about 


45 m. 
HASSELAH, a town of Syria, in the pash. of Da- 
mascus, 55 m. NE of Damascus. — 
HASSEL, a mining-village of Norway, in the bail. 


m. WSW of Christiania.—Also a river of France, in 
the dep. of Bas-Rhin, an affluent of the Bruche. 
HASSELER KARSPEL, a large village of Hol- 
land, in the prov. of Overyssel. Pop. 1,050. 
HASSELFELDE, a small but well-built town 
of BGronswick, 10 m. SW of Blankenburg. Pop. 


1,617. 

' HASSELOE, a small island of Denmark, between 
Laaland and Falster, in N lat. 54° 44’— Also an is- 
land of Sweden, in the bay and 3 m. SE of Nykoe- 


Ine. 

‘ HASSELT, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Limburg, on the Demer, 15 m. NW of Maestricht. 
Pop. 8,745. It is tolerably well-built, and has a 
considerable trade in salt, tobacco, gin, cattle, and 
linen.— Also a small bot fortified town of Holland, 
in the prov. of Overyssel, on the r. bank of the 


Zwarte-water, 10 m. E o a Pop. 1,871. 
Near it, at the mouth of the Vecht, stands the for- 
tress of Knik.—Also one of the Lodofen ony ah 






Langéen. It is 9 m. in length, and 3 m. broad. 


HASSENYATH, a small town of the Prussian 
Coal is 


| Pop. 2,600. 
of the hund. of Blackburn, eastward to the borders 


wrought in the vicinity. 
HASSER—properly Aszercuur, or AsiRGARH— 
a town and fortress of Hindostan, formerly the capi- 
tal of Khandeish, in N lat. 21° 28’, E long. 76° 23°. 
Although situated on a mountain, and long deemed 
impregnable, it surrendered, after a slight resistance, 
to a division of the Madras army in 1803. The 
town, which stands at the foot of the mountain, was 
once very extensive; but on the removal of the seat 
of government to Burhanpore, it fell into decay. Its 

». in 1822 was 2,000. 
ASSERODE, a small town of Prussian Saxony, 


(on the Holzemme, 3 m. 5S of Wernigerode. A vil- 
tage, erected between this place and the town of 
erm 


igerode, almost connects the two. Pop. 900) 


of France, in the dep. of | HASSFURT, a town of Bavaria, in the circle 6f 1 i]” 


Ke r. bank of the Scarpe. 


Lower Franconia, 34 m. ENE of Wurzburg. 


Pop. 
1,880. ag 


SSS 


ce ifm Pyar) | 


of Buskerud, on the r. bank of the Drammen-ely, 30. 


the NW coast of Norway, between Hindéen and 
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HASSLACH, asmall but fortified town of Baden, 
on the Kinzig, 15 m. SE of Offenburg. 

HASSLEBEN, a town of Saxe-Weimar, 9 m. N 
of Erfurt, on the Unstrutbach. Pop. 1,000. 
HASSMERSHEIM, a town of Baden, on the 1. 
hank of the Neckar, 3m. Sof Mosbach. Pop. 1,200. 

HASTEEN’S GRUND, a group of rocks in the 


Cattegat, about 12 m. N of the island of Zealand, in | 


N lat. 56° 11’. 

HASTENBECK, a village of Hanover, in the 
principality of Calenberg, 4m.5E of Hameln. Near 
this place the French, under the command of Mar- 
shal d’Estrées, defeated the duke of Cumberland, on 
25th July, 1757. 

HASTINGLEIGH, a parish of Kent, 6 m. ENE 
of Ashford. Area 1,760 acres. Pop. in 1831, 216; 
in 1841, 233. 

HASTINGS, a market-town and borough, in t 
hundred of Balstow, Sussex, on the coast, 64 m. 
SSE of London, and 33 m. ENE of Brighton, in 50° 
of’ WN lat., 0° 37° E long. It stands partly in a glen 
or hollow, surrounded with high cliffs and hills by 
which it ig sheltered in every direction save from the 
5; and consists of two principal streets running par- 
allel with each other, and gently declining towards 
the sea. The sea-line of residences is built under 
the towering cliffs. The streets are well paved and 
lighted, and many of the dwellings are elegant, espe- 
cially those of Wellington square, and Pelham place 
and crescent. The marine parade, stretching east- 
ward from Pelham place, is 500 ft. long, and com- 
mands a most extensive sea-view. At the E extre- 
mity of the parade is a fort or battery. St. Leonard’s 
town.is entered from the old town of H., through a 
handsome arch of Doric elevation. On entering, the 
Marina immediately presents itself, a neat range of 
upwards of 100 houses extending along the sea-coast. 
St. Leonard’s ‘has been built since 1827. Beyond 
St. Leonard's there is a range of martello towers. 
The salubrity of the air, the openness of the coast, 
and the smoothness of its beach, together with the 
romantic character of the vicinity, especially as seen 
from the summits of the chalk cliffs, which afford 
rich and diversified prospects over land and sea, have 
united to render H. a favonrite and fashionable marine 
residence. The pop, in 1831 was 10,097; in 1841, 
11,607.—H. being one of the Cinque-ports, enjoys the 
rights and privileges granted to these ancient commu- 
nities. The income of the borongh for 1839 was £3,040 ; 
in 1847 it was £1,959 HH. returns two members, 
styled barons, to parliament. ‘The number of electors 
registered for 1837 was 953; in 1848, 899. _H. is con- 
nected with the South-Eastern railway by the branch 

e from Ashford. ‘The commerce of H. appears to 
have been formerly considerable; at present the chief 


trade is in timber, corn, coal, iron, cheese, groceries, 


andchalk. The fishery is of importance, and has con- 
siderably increased since 1803: about 450 hands are 
employed in it. Fresh fish, such as turbot, soles, 
mackerel, plaice, with shrimps, prawns, &c., are sent 
to London, and herrings are cured for salt in differ- 
ent markets. Boat-building is carried on here, and 
the artisans are said to excel so much in this branch 
of manufacture, that many pleasure-boats have been 
built at H. Vessels of 300 tons also have been built 
and launched here. H. formerly possessed a good 
harbour; but the pier having been ruined by a storm 
in the reign of Elizabeth, it has never since been re- 


stored. The construction of a harbour at H. has | 


been frequently contemplated; but as the port is 
situated not far from the terminus of a tide-wave 
forced through the channel by a powerful pressure 
from the Atlantic ocean, and running here in a gen- 
eral course parallel to the trending of the shore, the 
beds of shingle driven along with the wave, and rest- 
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| ing at its terminus, have a decided tendency to con- 


vert any harbour formed here into what has been 
designated a ‘shingle-trap; and H. is one of those 
places where, in the plan of a harbour, “our best 
engineers have been baffled, and all their opera- 
tions disconcerted.”"—The sea appears to have for- 
merly both encroached on this line of coast and re- 
ceded from it. While, on the one hand, it is said 
that the old Saxon town of H., which stood con- 
siderably to the southward of the present one, was 
destroyed by incursions of the sea previous to the 
Conquest, the modern-built portion of the present 
town lying near the sea is all on a beach foundation. 
The decisive battle of H. was fought 7 m. NW of 
this town. See BatrLe-ABEEY. 
HASTINGS, a river of New South Wales, which 
has its source in the mountains in the co. of Ayr, in 


| about S lat. 81° 24’, to the NW of Sea-View hill, 


runs ESE, and throws itself into the Pacific at Port 
Macquarie, after a total course of about 60 It 
is navigable to the confluence of King’s river, a dis- 
tance of about 12 m. 

HASTINGS, a county of Upper Canada, forming 
the Victoria district, and comprising 12 townships. 

HASTINGS, a township of Oswego co., in the 
state of New York, U. 8., 150m. WNW of Albany. 
Tt has a level surface, drained by Salmon and Oneida 
creeks, and affords good pasturage. Pop. in 1840, 
1,983.—Also a village of Yonkers township, West- 


chester co., in the same state, 20 m. N of New York, 


on the E side of Hudson river. It consisted in 1840 
of about 15 dwellings.—Also a township of Barry 
co., in the state of Michigan, 144 m. NW of Detroit. 
Pop. 279. The village is on Thornapple river, which 
affords good water-power. 7 

HASTINGUES, a town-of France, in the dep. of 
the Landes, cant. and 2 m. WSW of Peyrehorade, 
near the Gave-du-Pan. Pop. 950. 

HASUNGEN, or Bure-Hasuncen, a village of 
Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Lower-Hesse, circle of 
Wolfhagen. Pop. 390. It contains the ruins of an 
extensive abbey, founded in the 11th century. 

HASVEL, a town and port of Arabia, in Hadra- 


maut, on the § side, and 21 m. W of Cape Fartak, 


and 51 m. NE of Keshin. It has a considerable ex- 
port trade in frankincense and other productions of 
the country. 
HASVIG, a town of Norway, in Finmark, on the 
5 coast of the island of Sore. 
HASWAN-BRUSSEL, a commnne of Belgium, 
a the prov. of West Flanders, dep. of Wielsbeke. 
op. 141. 
HASWEIL, a village on the SE coast of Arabia, 


18 m. SW by W of Ras Fartak. Pop.450. <A little 


dhurra is cultivated by the inhabitants, but they de- 
pend chiefly on fishing. 

HASWELL, a township in the p. of Easington, 
co. and 6$ m. NE of Durham. Area 2,150 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 263;-in 1841, 398. 

HAT KEY, a small island in the bay of Hondu- 
ras, to the E of the island of Turnefie, in N lat. 17° 


14’, and W long. 87° 35%. 


HATA-HOTUN, a town of China, in the prov. of 
Shing-king, dep. and 75 m. NE of Fung-teen-fn, on 
a small river of the same name, an afiluent of the 
Pira-mouren. ns 

HATBA, or Haresa (Ras-t1), a headland of 
Arabia, in Hedjaz, 87 m. N of Jidda, in N lat. 22°, 
and E long. 39° 4”. 

HATBOROUGH, a village of Moreland township, 
Montgomery co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U.5., 
17 m. N of Pennsylvania, near Pennypack creek. 
In 1840 it consisted of about 40 dwellings. — 

HATCH, a hamlet in the p. of Northill, Bed- 
fordshire. Pop. with Thorncote and Brookend, 214, 
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HATCH (Beaucnamr), a parish in Somerset, 6 


m. NW of Ilminster, Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 324: in 1841, 329. 

HATCH (West), a parish in Somerset, 44 m. 
ESE of Taunton. Area 1,660 aeres. Pop. in 1831, 
396: in 1841, 465. 

HA-TCHOU, or Ha-tcurev, a river of Butan, 
which descends from the E side of the mountain of 
Chumalari, runs SW, and unites with the Tchin- 
tchieu, on the r. bank, near Gate-Gomba, 30m. SSW 
of 'Tissisudon. 

HATCHY, a river of the state of Tennessee, 
U. §&., which has its source in Macnair co., runs first 
S, then NW, traverses the counties of Hardiman, 
Haywood, and Tipton, and, after a total course of 
about 135 m., unites with the Mississippi, on the 1. 
bank, in about 35° 30° N lat. 


HATCLIFFE, a parish in Lincolnshire, 7 m. | 


SSW of Great Grimsbr. 
in 1831, 96; in 1841, 139. 

HATCOL, a town of Hindostan, in the presidency 
of Bengal, prov. of Bahar, and district of Sarun, on 
the Bosmotty, 84 m. N of Patna. 

HATFIELD, a parish in Herefordshire, 54 m. 
NW of Bromyard. Area 1,980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
155; in 1841, 120—Also a parish in the W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 8 m. SSW of Thorne. Area 21,150 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,148; in 1841, 2,939. H., 
chase, containing 180,000 acres, half of which was 
originally covered with water, was sold by Charles L. 
to Sir C. Vermuyden, who expended £400,000 on its 
improvement and cultivation. 

HATFIELD (Great), a township partly in the 
p. of Mappleton, and partly in that of Sigelesthorne, 
1,270 acres. 


R. of Yorkshire, 34 m. SSW of Hornsea. Area 
es. Pop. in 1831, 146; in 1841, 145. 

HATFIELD (Lrrrre), a township in the p. of 
Sigglesthorne, E. R. of Yorkshire. Area 960 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 32; in 1841, 36. 

HATFIELD, a township of Montgomery co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 24m. NW of Phi- 
ladelphia. It has an undulating surface, watered by 
Neshaminy and Towamensing creeks. Its soil con- 
sists of sandy loam. Pop, in 1840, 895.—Also a 
township of Hampshire co., in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, 97 m. W of Boston, bordered on the W by 
Connecticut river, opposite Hadley, with which it is 
connected by a bridge, and interseeted by Mill river. 
The soil is generally fertile. Pop. 933. 

HATFIELD-BISHOP’S, a parish and market- 
town of Hertfordshire, 74m, WSW of Hertford, and 
19 m. NNW of London, on the Great Northern 
railway, and SW of the Lea. Area 12,700 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 3,593; in 1841, 3,646. This place 
derives its name from its having belonged to the 
bishops of Ely, who had a palace here. Queen 
Elizabeth admired the situation, and procured its 
alienation from the see, after which it became a royal 
residence till the reign of JamesJ., who gave it to 
the Earl of Salisbury in exchange for Theobald. 
The palace was a magnificent building, with a por- 
tico of 9 arches, and a lofty tower. The Great 
Northern railway intersects this p., and has a sta- 
tion here 174 m. from London, and 41 m. from 
Huntingdon. 

HATFIELD-BROAD-OAK, or Hatrrecp-Re- 
GIs, a parish in Essex, 6 m. NE of Harlow, on an 
affluent of the Stort. Area 8,810 acres, Pop. in 
1831, 1,825; in 184], 1,968, 

HATFIELD-PEVERILL, a parish 
m. SSW of Witham. Area 3,830 
we ng 1841, 1,383. 

A » 4 parish in Berks, 4 m. E of Far- 
ringdon. Area 1,050 acres. vi , 123s i 
a te : Pop. in 1831, 123; in 


Area 1,370 acres. Pop. 


in Essex, 3 
acres. Pop. in 
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shire, 4 m. NE by N of Gloncester. 
| acres. 
joining p. of H.-Up has an area of 810 acres. Pop. 


| principal buildings. 


HATHAS. See Hapmas. 
HATHERLEIGH, a parish and town in Devon- 
shire, on a branch of the river Torridge, near its 


junction. with the Oke, 28 m. NW of Exeter. Area 


of p., 6,508 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,606; in 1841, 
1,822. 

"HATHERLEY-DOWN, a parish in Gloucester- 
Area 930 
Pop. in 1831, 150; in 1841, 212.—The ad- 


in 1831, 21; in 1841, 22. 

HATHERN, a parish and village of Leicester- 
shire, 24.m. N of Loughborough. Area 1,292 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,289; in 1841, 1,252, chiefly employed 
in frame-work knitting. 

HATHEROP, a parish in Gloucestershire, 8 m. 


| NE of Fairford. Area 2,160 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


26; in 1841, 358. 

HATHERSAGE, a township and parish of Der- 
byshire, 5 m. N of Stony-Middleton. Area of 
13,630 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,794; in 1841, 2,054. 

HATHERTON, a township in the p. of Wolver- 
hampton, in Staffordshire, 4 m. SE of Penkridge. 
Pop. in 1831, 320; in 1841, 378.—Also a township 
in the p. of Wybunbury in Cheshire, 5 m. W of Bet- 
ley. Pop. in 1831, 447; in 1841, 596. 

HATINGEN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pas-de-Calais, cant.and 4m.5W of Samer. Pop. 300, 

HATLEOE, a small island in the North sea, near 
the coast of Norway, in N lat. 61° 21’, ag! 

HATLEY (East), a parish in Cambridgeshire, 5 
m. SW of Caxton. Area 1,184 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
104; in 1841, 95. , 

HATLEY (Sr. Greorce), a parish in Cambridge- 
shire, 4$m.5W of Caxton. Area 1,000 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 119; in 1841, 136. 

HATO-VIEJO, a town of New Granada, in the 
dep. of Cundinamarea, in N lat. 6° 22’, at an alt. of 
4.756 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 1,500. 

HATRASS, a fort and town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Agra, district of Alighur, 30m. NE of Agra. 
The fortress is an oblong square, of about 1,600 yds, 


in circumf., with 20 large bastions, and surrounded 


by a dry ditch 80 ft. deep, and 120 ft. wide, with a 
good glacis all round. It also possesses a citadel or 
interior fort, which contains the palace and other 
The town is about 800 yda. 
distant from the fort, and is also defended by a mud 
rampart and dry ditch. 

HATT AH, a town of Hindostan, prov. of Malwah, 
in N lat. 24° 5’. ain . 

HATTEM, a town of Holland, in Guelderlan 
near the 1. bank of the Yssel, 9 m. SE of Ca mpent. 
and 13 m. N of Deventer.—Also a small town of 
France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Soultz- 
sous-Forets, 7m. NE of Haguenau. Pop. 2,018.— 
Also a town in the grand duchy of Oldenburg, circle 
of Delmenhast. Pop. 1,887. 

HATTENHEIM, a village in the duchy of Nas+ 
sau, bail. and 2m. WSW of Eltville, on the r. bank 
of the Rhine. Pop. 880. 

HATTEN VILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 3 m. W of Fauville. 
ee 1,240. 

IATTERAS (Care), the most remarkable and 
dangerous cape on the coast of N. America. It is # 
low promontory composed of sand and rock, forming 
the SE extremity of H. island, and extending far 
into the ocean, from the coast of N. Carolina, in N 
lat. 35° 15’, W long. 75° 30’. The water is shoal to 
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a great distance from the cape, which, in common~ | 


with the inner border of the Gulf-stream, is remark= 
able for sudden squalls and severe storms of thunde! 
lightning, and rain, which oecur in this lat. almo 





every day during one half of the year. At present’ 
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the shoals oceupy a space of 8m. in a SE direction 
from the cape, and are from $ to 5$_m. in breadth, 


with from 5 to 6 fath. water on the edges. The 


Diamond shoal, 3 m. 5 from the cape, has only 9 ft. | 
-are found here. Cattle form the chief object of local 


of water over it. On the shoalest part of the out- 
shoals there is. about 10 ft. at low water; and here, 
at times, the ocean breaks in a tremendous manner, 
from the violent agitation of the Gulf-stream, which 
touches the E edge of the banks, of which the decli- 
vity is quite sudden from 10 fath. to no soundings. 
In moderate weather, these shoals may be passed 
over at full tide, without much danger, by vessels 
not drawing more than 8 to 10 ft. water. A light- 
vessel is stationed to the EF. of the shoals, with 2 lights. 


From this vessel, the lighthouse on the cape bears 


N 50° 37’ W 11 m., and the 5 end of the shoals 8 by 
W4im. A little N of the cape is good anchoring 
in 4 or 5 fath. 

HATTERSHEIM, a town of Nassau, on the 
Rhine, 9 m. NE of Mayence, on the Guldenbach. 
Pop. 635. 

HATTERSLEY, a township in the p. of Mottram, 


in Cheshire, 6 m. NE of Stockport. Area 1,190 | 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 477; in 1841, G10. 
HATTIAH, an island of Bengal, in the eee “ 
Chittagong, situated at the great mouth of the 
Ganges, between the latitudes of 22° and 23° N, and 
supposed to have been formed by the mud washed 


down that river and the Brahmaputra. It is about | 


14 m. long, by 10 m. broad. The surface is low; 
and in spring-tides great part of it is covered. The 
East India company have here an extensive manu- 
factory of salt. | 

HATTINGEN, a town of Prussian Westphalia, 
in the co. of Mark, on the Ll. bank of the Ruhr, 25 m. 
NE of Dusseldorf. Pop. 3,690. 

HATTMATT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Bas-Rhin, cant. and 4m. NE of Saverne. Pop. 500, 
- HATTON, a township in the p. of Runcorn, co.- 
palatine of Chester, 3m. NNW of Frodsham. Area 
920 acres. Pop. in 1831, 391; in 1841, 382.—Also 
a township in the p. of Waverton, co.-palatine of 
Chester, 6 m. W of Tarporley. Area 1,560 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 150; in 1841, 156.—Also a hamlet im 
the p. of Marston-upon-Dove, Derbyshire, 9} m. 
WSW of Derby. Pop. in 1831, 211; in 1541, 330. 
—Also a parish in Lincolnshire, 2} m. ESE of 
Wragby. Area, 1,780 acres. Pop. in 1851, 165; in 
1841, 203.—Also a township in the p. of Shifnall. 
Salop, 24 m. SW of Shifnall. Pop. in 1831, 571; im 
1841, 647.—Also a parish in Warwickshire, 3; m. 
NW of Warwick, intersected by the Birmingham 
and Warwick canal. The celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Patr was presented to this living in 1785, and re- 
tained it till his death in 1825. Area 3,910 acres. 
Pop. in 1801, 680; in 1831, 815; in 1841, 954. 

ITATTON (Hien), a township in the p. of Stan- 
ton-upon-Hineheath, Salop, 7 m. ESE of Wem. 
Pop. in 1831, 208; in 1841, 201. m0 

HATTSTATT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Haut-Rhin, cant. of Rouftach. Pop. 1,228. 

HATTSTEDT, a town of Denmark in Holstein, 
5m. NW of Husum. Pop. 710.—Also two villages 
distinguished as North and South in Holstein, 7 m. 
ESE of Meldorf. 4 : 

HATVAN, a town of Hungary, in the comitat of 
Heves, 30 m. ESE of Vatzen, and 35 m. ENE of 
Pest, on the 1. bank of the Zagyva. Pop. 3,100. It 
has the remains of a magnificent eastle belonging to 
Prince Grassalkovics, and a Catholic church; and 
possesses extensive manufactories of woollen fabrics. 
Horses are reared in great numbers in the environs, 
and form an important branch of traffic. The loca- 
lity is also noted for its melons. This town was taken 
from the Turks by the Austrians in 1594.. The pop. 
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is chiefly composed of Germans, Hungarians, and 
Slavonians. 

HATZEG, a town of Transylvania, in the comitat 
and 14 m. 8 of Hunyad. Numerous Roman ruins 


industry. 

HATZFELD, a town of the grand duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, in the prov. of Upper-Hesse, district and 
7m. W of Battenberg, on the r. bank of the Eder, 
at an alt of 1,165 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 950. It ts 
surrounded by an old wall, and has a castle now in 
ruins. Ironmongery and paper form the chief arti- 
cles of local manufactnore. 

HATZFELD, or Zsomeouy, a market-town of 
Hungary, in the comitat of Torontol, 26 m. W of 
Temeswar, and .59 m. NE of Petervar. Pop. 4,786, 
chiefly Germans. 

HAUBOURDIN, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Nord, arrond. of Lille. 
The cant. comprises 16 com. Pop. in 1831, 17,442; 


in 1941, 20,387. The town is 5 m. WSW of Lille, 


on the canal from Douay to Lille. Pop. in 1841, 
2,419. It has a commercial school, and SCSSCS 


extensive manufactories of calico, and of white lead, 


several cotton spinning and saw-mills, a salt-refinery, 
a distillery of gin. and several tanneries. 

HAUCHY, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Hainaut, dep. of Gilly. Pop. G00. 

HAUD, a considerable walled town of Arabia, in 
Yemen, in the district of Kobail, 30 m. SW of Bar- 
rad, and 63 m. NNE of Chamir, between the 2 lofty 
mountains of Ajemar and Romiet. 

HAUEISEN, a village of eat raed d 4 of Reuss- 
Lobenstein, Ebersdorf, bail. and 8m. NE of Loben- 
stein, on the r. bank of the Saale. It has a castle, 
and possesses a manufactory of vitriol, and several 
iron-works. ) 

HAUENSTEIN, a town of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, bail. and 7 
m. SW of Waldshut, and 44 m. SSE of Friburg, on 
the r. bank of the Rhine, Pop, (Cath.) 287.—Also 
a Village of Bavaria, in the Pfalz, E of Pirmasens. 


| Pop. 625. 


HAUENSTEIN (Ones and Nrever), summits of 
the Jura mountains, in Switzerland, on the confines 
of the cant. of Bale and Soleure, 18 m, SE of Bale. 
The Ober-H., which rises to the height of 248 toises, 
or 528 yds., above the level of Bale, is traversed 
by the road from Bale to Soleure. The Nieder-H. 
is about 6 m. NE of the higher summit, and is 
erossed by the road from Bale to Lucerne. 

HAUERZ, a village of Wurtemberg, in the circle 
of the Danube, W of Aitrach. Pop. 417. 

HAUGARON, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Hautes-Pyrénées, cant. and 4m. NW of Aucun, 
and com. of Arbéost. In the environs is a lead 
mine; and in an adjacent mountain peak of the same 
name a mine of iron and quarries of grey marble. 

HAUGH, an extra-parochial district of Lincoln- 
shire. Area 640 acres. Pop, in 1841, 10. ) 

HAUGHAM, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4 m. 5 of 
Louth. Area 1,360 acres. Pop. in 1831, 92; in 1841, 
LL1. 

HAUGHLEY, a parish in Suffolk. 24 m. NNW of 
Stow. Area 2,460 acres. Pop. in 1851, 908; in 1841, 
916. The Hanghley Road station of the East Union 
railway is 11 m. E of Bury St. Edmunds. : 

HAUGHMOND, an extra-parochial district of 
Salop. ‘Area included in the p. of Upton Magna. 


Pop. 169. 
AUGHTON, a township in the p. of Banbury, 
Cheshire, 5 m. NW of Nantwich. 900 acres. 


Pop. in 1831, 172; in 1841, 161.—Also a township. 
in the p. of Simonburn, Northumberland, 7 m. NW. 
of Hexham, Pop. in 1831, 154; im 1841, 118.—Also 
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a parish in Staffordshire, 4 m. WSW of Stafford. 
Area 2,150 acres. Pop. in 1831, 490; in 1841, 480. 
—aAlso a township in the p. of West Felton, Salop. 
Pop. 212.—Also a township in the p. of Manchester, 


Lancashire. Area 1,130 acres. Pop. 3,319.—Also | 


a township in the p. of Llandysilio, Montgomery- 
shire. Pop. 75. 

HAUGHTON-WITH-SERLBY, a parish in Not- 

tinghamshire, 4 m. WNW of Tuxford. Area 980 
Pop. in 1881, 55; in 1841, 77. 

HAUGHTON-LE-SKERNE, a parish and town- 
ship in the co. of Durham, 2 m. NE of Darlington, 
hounded on the S and E by the Skerne, and on the 
line of the Great North of England railway. Area 
of township 11,340 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,603; in 
1841, 1,518. Area of p. 2,140 acres. Pop. in 1531, 
710; in 1841, 576. 

HAUGLEFJELL, or HavGie-FieEvp, a mountain 
of Norway, on the confines of the dioceses of Bergen 
and Christiansand. It joins the Hardanger-field on 
the N, and forms a ramification of the great chain of 
the Lang-field. 

HAUGSDORF (Gross), a town of the archduchy 
of Austria, in Lower Austria, circle and 33 m. NNW 
of Korneuburg, on the r. bank of the Pulkaubach. 
Pop. 1.865. It has acastle. Wine is cultivated in 
the environs. 

HAUKIWUORI, a town of Russia in Europe, m 
Finland, in the gov. and 69 m. SSW of Kyopio, dis- 
trict of Nedre-Sawolax, on the E bank of Lake Kyy- 
vesi. 

HAUKSWELL, a parish in the N. R. of York- 
shire, 5m. Sof Richmond. Area 3,850 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 561; in 1841, 338. It contains the town- 
ships of East and West H., comprising a total area of 
2,040 acres. 

HAULCHIN, a department and commune of Bel- 
ginm, in the prov. of Hainault. Pop. 1,010. 

HAUL-OFF ROCK, a small island off the SE 
coast of the co. of Kent, SW. Australia, to the SW of 
Cape Riche, in S lat. 35° 25’, E long. 118° 25’. 


HAULOOL, an island in the Persian gulf, within’ 


the area of the Great pearl-bank, in N lat. 25° 40’, 
E long. 52° 30”. 

HAULTON. See Harton. 

HAUNSTADT (Ozer), a village of Bavaria, in 
the circle of the Ober-Pfalz, presidial and 2m. NNE 
of Ingolstadt, on the Haunstadler-bach, at its con- 
fluence with the Danube. Pop. 135. 

HAUNSTETTEN, a village of Bavaria, in Sua- 
bia, presidial of Goggingen, 4 m. SSE of Augsburg. 
Pop. 560. It has a brewery, a manufactory of wax- 
cloth, a saw and a tan-mill, and a bleachery. 

HAUNTON, a township in the p. of Clifton- 
Campville, Staffordshire. Pop. in 1831, 214; in 
1841, 197. 

HAUPT-GRABEN, a canal of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam. It receives 
the waters of the Havel, near Nieder-Neuendorf, and 
12 m. N of Berlin rans WNW, passing to the N of 
Nauen; and terminates at the Rhine, near Lochow, 
8 m. NE of Rathenow, after extending a distance of 
39 m. Another canal, named the Klein-Haupt- 
kanal, joins the fore-mentioned near Wagenitz. 

HAU a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. of Thurgan, circle and 2 m. SE of Bischofs- 
zell, and 18 m. ESE of Frauenfeld. Pop. 1,250. 
It has considerable cotton-factories, dye and print 
works, and several oil and saw mills, 


HAUROEUX, a commune of Belgium, in the | 
of Herseaux. Pop. 216. | 


prov. of W. Flanders, dep. 
HAUS (Unter), a vil of Styria, in the circle 

of Judenberg, to the FE of Schlaming. Pop. 340. 
HAUSACH, or Havsex, a town of Baden, in the 

circle of the Middle Rhine, bail. and 4 m. E of 


| Stockach, on the Ach. 
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Hasslach, on the 1. bank of the Kinzig. Pop. (Cath.) 


877. It has saw, tan, and oil mills, and extensive 
manufactories of arms and of nails. Its trade con- 
sists chiefly in timber and in pigs. 

HAUSBERGEN, a town of Prussia, in Westpha- 
lia, in the regency, circle, and 4 m. 5 of Minden, 
near the r. bank of the Weser. Pop. 1,000. It has 
manufactories of starch, linen, and powder, and in 
the environs are several lime-kilns. 

HAUSBERGEN (Oser), a village of France, in 
ue ean of the Haut-Rhin, 4 m. WNW of Strasburg. 
eu “ 

HAUSEN, a village of the duchy of Baden, in 


‘the circle of the See, on the Danube, to the EF of 


Geisingen. Pop. 520.—<Also a village to the SW of 
Pop. 245.—Also a village 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, amt and 3 m, 
NNE of Schoptheim, on the 1. bank of the Wiesen, 
Pop. 552. It has extensive blast-furnaces and forges, 
and a saw-mill, and in the environs are mines of 
copper.— Also a village of the principality of Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen, 8 m. SE of Hechingen, and 17 
m. NNW of Sigmaringen, near the Starzel. Pop. 
1,300.—Also a village of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
on the Andelsbach, to the 5 of Sigmaringen.—Also 
a village of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Ober- 
Hessen and circle of Marburg. Pop. 827. It has 
extensive manufactories of pottery, and in the envi- 
rons are beds of excellent potters’ clay.—Also a vil- 
lage of Wurtemberg, in the circle of the Neckar, 
amt and 3 m. E of Brakenheim, and 15 m. NNW 
of Louisburg. Pop. 1,000. 

HAUSEN (Ober and NIEDER), two villages in the 
duchy of Baden, on the Rhine, to the W of Etten- 
heim. United pop. 1,800. 

HAUSNEINDORFI, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Saxony, and circle of Magdeburg, to the 
NE of Quedlinburg. Pop. 630. 

HAUSRUCK, or Havsreves, a circle, or admin- 
istrative division, in the centre of the archd. of Aus- 
tria, bounded on the N by the Danube, which sepa- 
rates it from the circle of Muhl; on the E and SE 
by the circle of Traun; on the SW by the circle of 
Salzburg; and on the W by that of Inn, from which 
it is separated by the chain of mountains which give 
name to the H. circle. It has an area of 428 Ger- 
man sq.m. Pop, in 1837, 175,912. The capital is 
Wels. Its surface is to a considerable extent coy- 
ered with mountains and hills, from which numerous 
small streams descend to the Danube on the N, and 
the Traun on the SE. The Ager, an affluent of the 
Traun, waters its 5 section, and here forms the Ager- 
see. In this quarter also are Lake Wolfgang and 
the Mond-see. Agriculture forms the chish ne 
ment of the inhabitants. The H. mountains stretch 
from NE to SW between the basins of the Inn and 
the Ager. They are thickly covered with forests. 

HAUSSULPOOR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Malwa, on the Chumbul river, near its 
source, and 11 m. SW of Mow. It contained in 
1820 about 200 inhabitants. .. 

HAUSSY, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Nord, cant. of Solesmes, 12 m. ENE of Cambrui, 
and 38 m. SE of Lille, on the r. bank of the Selles. 
Pop. in 1841, 2,870. 
HAUT -BECQ-WAHIER, a commune of Bel- 


gam, in the prov. of Hainault, dep. of Flobecq- 


‘op. 160. 
HAUT-BOIS, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Haltinne. Pop. 296. _ 
HAUT-BOSQUET (L8), a commune of Bel- 
‘ium, in the prov. of Hainault, dep. of Steenkerqut.” 
| 


op. 97. . Tate 
HAUTBOYS (Great), a parish in Norfolk, NNE/— 
of Norwich. Area 600 acres. Pop. in 1841, 16? Ley =i) 
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HAUT-CHENE, a commune of Belgium, in the | 
y | of Beaufort, and 12 m. NE of Conflans, on an ele- 


prov. of Hainault, dep. of Vezon. Pop. 180 
HAUT-DONG, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Liege, dep. of Ans-et-Glain. 


. HAUT-ET-BAS-BONFOSSE, a commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, dep. of St: Nicolas, | 


Pop. 134. 
HAUT-FAYS, a department and commune of 


Belgium, in the prov. of Luxemburg. Pop. of dep. 


536; of com. 372. 
HAUT-HAMEAU, a commune of Belgium, in 
ault, dep. of Beclers. Pop. 205. 


eo, of Hain | 
AUT-ITTRE, a department and commune of 


Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant. Pop. of dep. 
572: of com. 388, 

HAUT-REJET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Havinnes. Pop. 150. 

HAUT-TRIEUX, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Barry. Pop. 445. 

HAUT-VENT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Fosse. Pop. 226. 

HAUT-VINAVE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, dep. of Slusse. Pop. 104, 

HAUT-VOSSEM, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, dep. of Vossem. Pop. 124. 

HAUTE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, dep. of Ellezelles. Pop. 143. 

HAUTE (Itn), or Hare Istaxn, a small island 
in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 6m. SW of Cape Chignecto, Nova Sco- 
tia, in N lat. 45° 16’, and W long. 65°38". It consists 
chiefly of a mass of steep rocks, but is accessible on 
its E extremity. 

HAUTE-ET-BASSE-FEUILLES, a commune 
of France, in the prov. of Hainault, dep. of Monastier. 
Pop. 80. 

HAUTE-BISE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, dep. of Andenne. Pop. 126.—Also 
a commune in the dep. of Bioul. Pop. 82. 

HAUTE-BODEAUX, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Liege, dep. of Basse-Bodeau. Pop. 187. 

HAUTE-BORNE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Eugies. Pop. 185. 

HAUTE-BROUSSE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Correze, cant., com., and 14 m. SE of 
Serviéres, and 20 m. SE of Tulle. Fairs for cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are held here 4 times a-year. 

HAUTE-BRUYERE, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Virginal-Samme. Pop. 
259. 

HAUTE-CHAPELLE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Orne, cant. of Domfront. Pop. 1,143. 

HAUTE-COUR, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Ain, cant. and 6 m. ESE of Cevzeriat. 
Pop. 1,055. Fairs are held here 6 times a-year. 


HAUTE-CROIX, a department and commune of 


Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant. Pop. 1,037. Pop. 
of com. 1,028. ~ © 

HAUTE-FAGE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Correze, cant. and 4 m. SSW of Ser- 
vitres, and 18 m. SE of Tulle. Pop. 1,102. 

HAUTE-FAYE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Dordogne, cant. and 8 m. W of Nontron. 
Fairs for cattle, sheep, and pigs are held here 3 
times a-year. 

HAUTE-FOLIE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Naast. Pop. 458. 

HAUTE-FORT, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, arrond. of 
Perigueux. The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 
1831, 9,972; in 1841, 10,218. The town is 27 mi. 
ENE of Perigneux, on a hill, near the Baure. Pop. 







| Fairs for cattle and for mercery are hel 


in the prov. of Upper Savoy, mand. and 4m. NNE 
vated plateau, near the r. bank of the Doron. Pop. 


1,585. 
HAUTE-MASVILLE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov, of Brabant, dep. of Bornival. Pop. 59. 
HAUTE-MELIN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Melin. Pop, 197. 
HAUTE-NOUCELLES, a commune of Belgium, 


| in the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Wauthier-Braine. 


Pop. 344. ) 
HAUTE-RANSY, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Vaux -sous-Chevremont. 


Pop. 53. 


HAUTE-RIVE, or Attennyr, a village of Swit- 
zerland, in the cant., bz., and 4 m. from Fribourg, on 
the 1. bank of the Sanne. It has ati abbey, founded 
in 1137, now used as a normal school, and a library 
containitig a valuable collection of historical archives, 

HAUTERIVES, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Dréme, cant. and 5 m. WSW of 
Le-Grand-Serre. Pop. 2,284. Fairs for cattle and 


| for mercery are held here 4 times a-year. 


HAUTE-RIVOIRE, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. and 4 m. 
SW of Saint-Laurent-de-Chamousset. Pop. 1,688. 
here & 
times a-vear. 

HAUTE-RUE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Cambron-Saint- Vincent. 
Pop. 114,—Also a com. in the dep. of Estaimbourg. 


| Pop. 103.—Also a com: in the dep. of Hennuyéres. 


aa 78.—Also a com. in the dep. of Wannebecq. 
op. 72. 
HAUTE-SAIVE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, dep. of Saive. Pop. 213. 
HAUTE-SAURE‘E-ET-TAPEN, a commune of 
Belgium, in the proy. of Liege, dep. of Dison. Pop. 
31 


Bol, 
HAUTE-TRIBOMONT, a commune of Belgium, 


in the proy. of Liege, dep. of Wegnez. Pop. 131. 


HAUTEM-SAINT-LIEVIN, a department and 
commune of Belginm, in the prov. of East Flanders. 
Pop. of dep. 1,743. 

AUTEM-SAINTE-MARGUERITE, a depart- 
ment and commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant. Pop. of dep. 389; of com. 263. 

HAUTES, a commune of Belgium, m the prov. 
of Hainault, dep. of Hautes-Wiheries. Pop. 450. 

HAUTES (Ives), or Hicw Istaxp, a group of 
small islands near the W coast of New Guinea, in § 
lat. 3° 30’, E long. 132° 40°. 

HAUTEVILLE, a canton and commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Ain, arrond. of Belley. The cant. 


| comprises 9 com. Pop. in 1831, 5,590; in 1841, 


5,249. The village is 17 m. NNW of Belley, in the 
mountains of Bugey. Pop. 770. Fairs for cattle, 
hemp, and mercery, are held here twice a-year. Re- 
sinous woods are found in the environs.—Also a vil- 
lage in the dep. of the Haute-Saone, cant. and 4 m. 
Sof St. Loup. Pop. 325. 

HAUTEVILLE-LA-GUISCHARD, a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. and 6 m. 
ESE of St. Sauveur-Hendelin. Pop. 1,333. It has 
extensive coal-mines. 

HAUTEVILLERS, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Marne, cant. of Ay, 14 m. 8 of Reims. 
— 1,023. It produces varieties of excellent wine, 
and has also a considerable trade in wood. Fairs 
for mercery and agricultural implements are held 
here twice a-year. . 

HAUTMONT, a village of Framce, in the dep. of | 
the Nord, cant. and 3 m. $ of Moubeuye, near the 
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1,500. It has monthly fairs. In the environs is a 
mine of iron. 4 Sambre. Pop. 765. It has a bottle-work, a naill 
| manufactory, a saw-mill, and a marble-work. 


' HAUTE-LUCE, a commune and village of Savoy, 
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HAUTOT-L’AUVRAY, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and § m. ENE 
of Ourville. Pop. 809. It has an annual fair for 
horses and cattle. 

_ HAUTOT 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. of 
of Doudeville. Pop. 1,252. 

HAUTPOOL, a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Herault, cant. and 8 m. WNW of Olonzac, on 
the Ognon. Pop. 605. In the environs are quar- 
ries of marble and of gypsum.—aAlso a village in the 
dep. of the Tarn, cant., com., and 14 m. 5 of Maza- 
met, at the confluence of the Molle and Larnette. 
it-was formerly a fortified town, and capital of the 
district of Hautpoulois. It was taken by assault in 
1212, by Simon de Montfort. 


HAUTRAGE, a department and commune of | 


Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault. 


Pop. of dep. 
1,189; of com. 1,129. 
HAUVILL 


It contains beds of fine clay. 
HA LE, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Eure, cant. and 2 m. NE of Routot. 


is 
LAU XLEY, a township in the p. of Warkworth, 
Northumberland. Pop. 457. 

HAUXTON, a parish in Cambridgeshire. Area 
568 acres. Pop. 313. 

HAUZENBERG, a town of Bavaria, in the prov. 
of Lower Bavaria, presidial and 7 m. NW of Wags. 
cheid, and 11 m. NE of Passau. Pop. 606. 

HAVANA, Havannan, or La Hapana—i.e. 
‘the Harbour,’—an important commercial city and 
port the capital of the island of Cuba, one of the 
best harbours in the world, and the greatest empo- 
rium on the gulf of Mexico. 
N coast of the island, in N lat. 23° 9’, W long. 82° 






first of the houses in the suburban streets stands on 


the very edge of the glacis, Within the walls, the 
streets are narrow; but on the outside, especially in 
the Salud (S), they aremuch more spacious. The line 
of fortifications (4 6) embraces a sort of i 
gon of an elliptical form, the greater diam. of which is 
2,100 yds., and the smaller 1,200 yds. in extent. The 
streets cross each other at right angles, They are 
all Macadamized ; “ but their want of width has 


-SAINT-SULPICE, a commune of | 


Tt is situated on the | 





irregular poly-_ 


for shopp 
stores, ed with choice dry goods, jewellery, 


22’ (Aaper]; 660 m. from Mobile on the coast of 
Florida; $10 m. from Vera Cruz in Mexico; 740 m. 
from Jamaica; and 4,154 m. from Southampton ria 
Nassau and Bermuda. The appearance of H. at 
the entrance of the port is one of the most picturesque 
and lively that can be found on the shores of Equi- 
noctial America. The strong fortifications that crown 
the rocks to the E of the port,—its noble internal 
basin surrounded by villages and farms,—the majesty 
of the vegetable forms, especially the palms, which 
here rise to an immense height,—the city itself, 
with its white houses and deep red roofs, pillar 
and pinnacle, tower and dome, half-concealed by a 
forest of masts and the sails of vessels,—and the va- 
ried elements of a vast landscape in which the orga- 
nic vigour that characterises the torrid zone is con- 
spicnous,—all conspire to produce a most imposing 
tout-ensemble. The N side of the entrance to the 
harbour is formed by a high ridge, called the Ca- 
bana (a), the descent of which is nearly perpendicu- 
lar, and which is crowned with extensive battlements 
overlooking the city and commanding the surround- 
ing country; while fronting the sea, the land forms a 
glacis nearly to the coast. At the extreme point of 
entrance, the land terminates in a mass of rock, on 
which stands the Morro (M) or Castello de los Santos’ 
Reyes, the light-house, and the signal-station. This 
range of fortifications, together with Fort Principe 
(c) and the castle of Atares (d) to the W, some 
ridges of low elevation, and a row of’ palm-trees, en- 
compass the plain on which, on the W side of the 
harbour, in a semicircular form, stands the city. The 
Barrios estra Muros, or suburbs, cover more ground,. 
and contain a larger pop. than the city itself; and yet 
they are so intimately connected with it, that the 
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often below the level of the street, may be so named. 
These are not unfrequently used in common by the 
carts and pedestrians; and in wet weather, forming 
| as they do the inner boundaries of the side-gutters, 
are scarcely preferable to the middle of the street. 
The Salle de los Mereaderes is the principal street 


and contains many fine and extensiy 





-ware, &c, The principal commercial honses~ 
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row of flag-stones close to the houses, and which are | guished from the larger private dwellings 





vented the formation of sidewalks, unless the narrow ve neither sign nor name, and can only aA distin 
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and his family, and clerks, living in the upper part. 
The substantial manner in which even the most un- 
important building is constructed attracts attention; 
every one seems made to last forever. The walls 
of a single-story house are seldom less than 2 ft. in 


thickness; and to witness the erection of those of 


the larger ones, the masonry might readily be mis- 
taken for that of some embryo fortification, destined 
to be cannon-proof. Many of the private dwellin 

are immense structures. ‘The value of real estate is 
very high in H.; a lot about 60 ft. square, on which 
a store was afterwards built, sold a few years ago for 
40,000 dollars, and the hotel of my host, that can 
accommodate from 30 boarders comfortably to 60 
packed away—as they often are here—commands a 
rent of 6,000 d. With such a value set on the land 
but little is appropriated to yards, and the whole city 
may be said to be divided into squares of solid blocks. 


The architecture of the larger houses is heavy. They | 


are so constructed as to form open squares in their 
centres, their only yards, where sometimes a few 
shrubs planted in boxes serve to relieve the eye, and 
upon which the lofty arches of the corridors look 
down. The lower story is occupied by the store- 
house, reading-room, kitchen, and stable; while the 
common entrance is often half-blocked up by the 


volante, its arched passage serving for a coach-house. | 


From the side of this latter, a wide flight of stone 
steps leads to the corridor of the second story, into 
which all the rooms open, and which forms the com- 
mon passage to all of them. It opens itself on the 
central square, and the spaces between its heavy pil- 
lars and high-sprung arches, are generally closed 
with Venetian “blinds, An air of rude grandeur 
reigns throughout the whole structure, the architec- 
ture partaking of a mixture of the Saracenic and 
Gothic styles. The chief hall or parlour is generally 
from 40 to 50 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and as many high; 
while the windows and doors, reaching from the floor 


to the ceiling, render it cool and pleasant during | 


warm days, but afford little protection against the 
damp northers. The floors are all stuccoed or tiled, 
and the walls and ceilings not unfrequently orna- 
mented with fresco; while only here and there, a 
few panes of glass let into the thick shutters, serve 
to admit the lircht when they are closed. Every 
window accessible cither from the street or the roofs 
of the neighbouring houses, is strongly barricaded 


with iron bars, while the stout folding-doors, guard- | 


ing the only entrance to the whole building, would 
not be unfit to protect that of a fortress. They are 
castellated palaces; and with their terraced roofs, 
their galleries and passages, their barricaded win- 
dows and ponderous doors, remind one of the olden 
Saxon strongholds which Scott has so graphically 
described. There is no ‘West end’ in The 
stately mansion of the millionai | 

position with the magazine of tasajo [jerked beef], 
with its sign of a large slice swinging over its door, 
and its putrid-like odours tainting the air; or its 
basement occupied by the ee po os 
ard, ic, and groceries, or the workshops of the 
eed ao tirant Many of the dwellings are, how- 
ever, of only one story, and their parlours are com- 
a exposed to the gaze of every one, through 





their windows, which open on the street. Two 
rows of arm-chairs, facing each other, are placed 
near these, where, during the evening, the older 
members of the family may be seen seated with their 
visitors. The younger ones stand within the win- 
dows, looking through the interstices of the iron 
bars at the pedestrians, and occasionally enjoying 
the conversation of an acquaintance. as he loiters for 
IIt, 


os 





of goods, or boxes of sugar and bags of coffee 
that are piled up in their lower stories; the merchant 


ire is often in juxta- | 
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a moment to pay a passing compliment.” [Notes on 
Cuba, 1845.] : : 

The great buildings of H., the cathedral (1), the 
palace of the governor (4), the house of the com- 
mandant of the marine, the arsenal (A), the post- 
office, the tobacco-manufactory now a military hos- 
pital, are all less remarkable for their beauty than 
for their solidity of construction. The cathedral, 
which, is situated near the palace of the captain- 
general, in the Calle del Ignacio, contains the tomb 
of Columbus. The body of the great mariner was 
transported to pene and deposited in the 
cathedral of San- Domingo in 1536. When the 
Spanish possessions in Hayti were eeded to France 
in 1795, his remains were exhumed, and conveyed 
in a gilded leaden case with great pomp and cere- 
mony on board ship, and carried to H., where they 
were deposited in the wall on the r. of the grand 
altar. ‘There are 9 parish-churches, and 6 other 


churches connected with hospitals and military or- 
ders, within the city; also 5 chapels or hermitages, 


a Casa Cuna or foundling-hospital, 4 convents for 
women, and 7 for men. The other public establish- 
ments are the university, the colleges of San Carlos 
and San Francisco de Sales, a Botanic garden, an 
anatomical museum, an academy of painting, a 
school-of-navigation, and 78 common schools. ‘The 
great prison, situated near the gate of La Punta, not 
far from the sea, is a quadrangular edifice, each side 
of which is 300 ft. long, and 50 ft. high; and encloses 
a central square planted with shrubbery and watered 
by a handsome fountain. Its architecture is simple 
and massive; and it can contain 5,000 prisoners. 
The military hospital, formerly the royal tobacco 
factory, is likewise an immense quadrangular build- 
ing, enclosing several separate squares, and present- 
ing the appearance of a large fortress, with high 
walls secured by gates. It was in these bnildi 

that all the of Cuba were made, and the to- 
bacco packed for exportation, when the trade in that 


| article was monopolized by a chartered company. ’ 


Harbour] The harbour of the HL, when laid down topogra- 
phically, assumes the form of the ace of clubs, the entrance bein 
the handle; or if spoken of as the French do, not as the Spanish 
Hastos, but by the gentler name of Le , then the entrance 
would be the stalk of the shamrock, and the three internal bays 
its leaves. [Turnbull] It is known at a distance at sea by the 
hills of Managua, which lie inland § from the entrance; to the 
E as well as the W, the land is low, the exception of the 
Morro rock; 6 leagues to the E are the detached hills of Jaruco, 
At night an excellent revolving light can be seen at an offing of 
from 6 to 7 leagues. The entrance-channel (¢ 2) lies nearly SE 
and NW. The depth of water at the entrance is not under 8 
fath. The rise and fall of tide is about 22 inches. On entering, 
you pass between the Morro and the small fort of San-Salvador- 
de-la-Puonta (P). The canal or inlet is nearly 2 cables’ length 
across, but is contracted by a shoal on the & side to a little over 
one, The inlet is } m. in length in a NW and SE direction, 
Issuing from this, and leaving to the N the castle of San-Carlos-de- 
la-Cabana (C), and the Casa Blanea(s), we reach a basin (B) in the 
form already suggested of the ace of clubs, of which the larger 
axis from 58W to NNEis21-5th m. long. This basin commn- 
nicates with three bights,—those of Regla (4), Guanavacoa (i), 
and Atares (&). The city itself forms a promontory bounded to 
the 8 by the arsenal, and to the N by the fort of La Punta. 
Stretching from Regla point, isthe Regla bank (rr), a} m. in extent, 
and exactly in the fair way, of which parts are dry at low water, 
The shoal of La Luz (ss), in the centre of the harbour, has only 18 
ft. on it, though marked 4 fath. in somecharts. The wharves, at 
which merchant-ships discharge their cargoes, are not very ex- 
tensive; but there is ample space for their extension, Ships lie 
while discharging cargo with their sterns or stems to the shore; 
and in this way 36 of the largest class, and an equal number of 
coasters, can lie alongside each other. 

Population, &c.| ‘The pop. of the city and suburbs 
in 1791 was estimated at 44,837, of whom 23,737 
were Whites; in 1810, at 96,304, of whom 41,227 
were Whites; in 1827, at 94,023, and aaeeing the 
garrison, and the inmates of the hospitals and pri- 
sons, and transient imbhabitants, 112,025; of whomy 
46,621 were Whites; 22,830 Negro slaves; 15,347 
free Negroes; 8,215 free Mulattoes; and 1,010 Mu- 
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latto slavesi—The city is an episcopal see with aj 
revenne of 110,000 dollars, the seat of government, 
and the residence of all the colonial authorities ex- 
cept the judges of the supreme court which sits at 
Puerto Principe. 

Trade and commerce.] There are large dock-yards | 
at H. for building ships-of-war; and the city has 
manufactories of coarse woollens, straw-hats, and 
cigars. The latter article is its most celebrated and 
important manufacture. The H. cigar is composed 
of two distinct parts, the inside and cover. For 
these two different kinds of leaves are used, of which 
the latter is generally finer in texture, as well as 
more pliant. Those leaves which are to be made on 
a Tuesday are damped on Monday evening, and al- 
lowed to remain so all night; and when rolled they 
are placed on a large table, where they are divided 
intu the various qualities of first, second, and third, 
&e., and priced accordingly. Those which are most 
carefully and beautifully rolled are called regalias, 
and are sold at 22 dollars, 23 d., or 26 d. per 1,000; 
while the second. best, which are of the same tobac- 
eo, and made by the same man (only with a little 
less attention to symmetry of form), are sold at 14 
d., others as low as 6 d. per 1,000. Of the best com- 
mon cigars a workman can make 1,000 in a 
day; of the regalias, 600. ‘They pay an export-duty 
of half-a-dollar per 1,000, and an import duty in 
England of 9. Allowing for freight and insurance, 
20 per cent. profit to the importer, and 20 more to 
the retailer, the best H. cigars should be sold in 
London at £5 per 1,000, which is 18d. per 16, or 
about 1id. a-piece; instead of which they are: gen- 
erally charged 30s. to 40s. and sometimes 60s., and 
from 3d. to 4d. a-piece.. The very best in quality do | 
not find their way to Europe, and for the simple 
reason that they are not fashionable; they are gen- 
erally dark-coloured; and a lighter coloured ard 
smoothly-rolled cigar is preferred to the strong and 
highly-flavoured rough-looking ones, The export 
of cigars in 1848 was 101,480 packages of 1,000 
each.—About two-thirds of the entire trade of the 
island is concentrated at H. The staple articles of 
export from H. are sugar and coffee. In 1839, 
$26,428 boxes of sugar of 400 Ibs. each, and 1,204,086 
arrobas of coffee, were exported from H. In 1844, 
the total value of British exports to H. was £40,400 
in coals, iron, and general cargoes. The exports to 
Great Britain in the same vears were valued at 
£73,662, of which £52,320 was the value of the sugar 
exported. The following isa comparative statement 
of the exports of produce from H.in the years noted: | 


1833. 1840, 1844, 

Sngar (boxes), 269,277 447,478 524,582 
Coffee (arrobas), . 1,857,125 1972892 579,248 
Tobaceo (manufactured), . 117,450 187,067 149,583 
(raw—lbe.), . 401376 1,025,262 1786249 

Honey (jars), 39,696 47,006 63,812 
o. (tierces), P oR4 2,113 1,63 
Bees'-wax (arrobas), - 24,516 24447 $1,759 
Spirits (pipes), ‘ 2,073 8,472 4,966 


The general details of the commerce of H. are given 
in the article Copa. The return of the number of 








A railway, 88 m. in length, connects H. with Guines, 
atown 45 m.inland. There are also railways to Ba- 
tabano, 11 m.; to San Antonio, 8 m.; to Cardenas, 
29 m.; and to Jucaro, with 2 branches, 35 m. Four 
steamers on the N side of the island maintain an al- 
most daily communication between H., Matanzas, 
Cardenas, and El Jucaro; and once a-week one of 
them extends its trip to Sierra Morena and Lagua-la- 


| Grande; while another visits Cabanas and Bahia- 


Honda. 

ffistory.] The city of H. was founded by Diego Velasquez in 
1511. Its importance caused it to be repeatedly attacked. Tt 
was taken In 1563 by a French pirate, but ransomed for 700 dol- 
lara. It was again taken by the English. by the French, and by 
the buccaneers; but the most memorable attack was tha 
executed by the British, in 1762, under Admiral Sir George 
Pococke and Lord Albemarle. After a resistance of 2 months 
and 8 days, on the 14th of August the Moro castle and the city 
surrendered, ‘The victors captured 9 sail-of-the-line; 3 more were 
sunk by the Spaniards; 2 on the stocks were burned; and a great 
many merchant-vessels with valuable cargoes completed the 
spoil The merchandise and specie found in the place was sup- 
posed to amount to £3,000,000. It was restored to Spain at the 
peace of 1763; since which period the government has been con- 
stantly employed in increasing its strength and resources. 

HAVANNA, a village in Chemung co., in the 
state of New York, U. 5., 194 m. WSW Of Albany, 
on the inlet of Seneca lake, 3 m. from its mouth. 
Pop. 700.—Also a v. in Green co., in Alabama, 25 
m. 5 of Tuscaloosa.—Alszo a town in Mason co., Il- 
linois, 45 m. NNW of Springfield. 

HAVANT, a parish and village of Hampshire, 
intersected by the Lomdon and South coast railway, 
which has a station here, 9 m. from Chichester, and 
7 m. from Portsmouth. Area of p. 2,560 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 2,083; in 1841, 2,101. ) 

HAVE (Le), a small island near the SE coast of, 
Nova Scotia, in N lat. 44° 15',48 m. SW of Halifax, 
at the mouth of a-small river of the same name, 
which has a course of 45 m., 

HAVEL, a navigable river in the N of Germany, 
which rises in the SE of the duchy of Mecklenburg, 
on the Woblitz or Kibelick lake, near Klatzberg; re- 
eeives the Spree near Spandau; passes by Old and 
New Brandenburg, and falls into the Elbe, on the r. 
bank, below Havelberg. It flows through or forms 


|}a number of lakes, and is connected with the Oder 
by the eanal of Finow, and with the Elbe by that of 


Plaue. Its length is 180 m., of which 120.m.,, or to 


.4ehderrick, are navigable. Its principal afiluents on 


the r. are the Rhin and the Dosse; on the 1, the 
Spree, the Nuthe, and the Plaue. It passes Fursten- 
berg, 4ehderrick, Licbenwalde, Oranienburg, Spon- 
dau, Potsdam, Brandenburg, Rathenow, and Havel- 


berg. ? 
HAVELBERG, a small town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Brandenbarg, in the Mark of Priegnitz, on 
an island formed by the Havel at its influx into the 
Elbe, 56 m. NW of Berlin. Pop, 3,100. It was a 
bishop’s see, secularized in 1598; but the chapter was 
not suppressed till 1812. -The cathedral stands on 
an eminence on the N bank of the river. : 
cipal manufacture is sugar-refining; but the inhabi- 
tants are much employed in building boats, and in 
navigating the Havel and the Elbe. Wood forms a. 
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ships that entered the port of H. in 1846 and 1849 | main object of transport. i 3 
was as follows: HAV (East), a circle of the Prussian ; 
1848, ; 1840, prov. of Brandenburg, near the centre of the reg. of : 
American, . 659 = 125,343 tons, 743 = 200,069 tons. | Potsdam, intersected by the Havel from E to 8. Its, 
British, 184 «= 68,206 159° «65,974 A. Nauen. = ae { 
cians ~ S588 563 106,135 AVELLAND (West), a circle of Brandenburg, | | 
oor | esr = mane jin the W part of the reg. of Potsdam, intersected | 
ch,’ . 35 7,213 30 734] from 8 to W by the Havel, and on the N by the : 
Hamburg, 17 848 7 1,590 Rhine. Its cap. is Disalennee 7 4 
eae > ee * 4076 | | HAVELTER-AA, a river of Holland, rising in, 
From othercountries,59 11,992 37 7,693 the prov. of Drenthe, 6 m.. SW of Assen; entering: ii 
—— _ -—— ~~ _ __|the prov. of Overyssel, and joining the Zwarte after, ~}}9 
1,537 328,919 1611 407,034 a course of 30 m. from NE to SW. = ys 
po arate enna o NSE Se pdr ermenttiy National, 
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HAVEN (East and West), two small fishing 
villages in the p. of Panbride, co. of Forfar, contain- 
ing, the one 145, and the other301 inhabitants in 1841. 

HAVEN (Sourm), a village in Van Buren co., in 
Michigan, U. 5. Pop. 99, 

HAVEN (West), a township in Rutland co., in 
Vermont, U.5., 91m. SW of Montpelier. Pop. 774. 

HAVENINGHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. SW 
of Halesworth. Area 2,390 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
493; in 1841, 417. 

HAVERA, a small island of Shetland, near the S 
bar of the mainland. 

HAVERAY, a small island near the coast of 
Lewis, in the Hebrides. 

HAVERBRACK, a township in the p. of Bee- 
tham, in Westmoreland, 2.m. SW of Milnthorpe. 
Pop. 117. | 

HAVERCROFT, a township with Cold Hiendley, 
in the p. of Felkirk, E. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. SW of 
Wakefield. Pop. in 1841, 141. 

HAVERFORD, a township in Delaware co., in 


[} 


T., 





Pennsylvania, 95 m, SE of Harrisburg. Pop. 1,139. | 
HAVERFORD-WEST, a parliamentary borough 


} and county in itself, the capital of the co. of Pem- 

.; broke, and one of the principal towns in S. Wales, 
| situated at one of the inland extremities of the creek 

' called Milford-haven, 8 m. NNE of Milford. The 

| situation of the town is highly picturesque; and the 

;  &streets rise one above the other to the summit of the 

> hillon which it is built; bat are generally narrow and 
: steep. The hamlet or suburb of Prendergast is sepa- 

| rated from the town by the Cleddy, across which there 

is a bridge. Among the public buildings, besides the 

churches and chapels, are the guild-hall, the county- 

jail, and the custom-honse. There is a dock-yard, 
with convenient quays, to which vessels of 100 tons 
come up at spring-tides, though at neap-tides there 
is not water for vessels of more than 30 tons. Under 
the new municipal act, the borough is governed by 
4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. Its income in 1839 
was £1,240: in 1847, £895. For parliamentary pur- 
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. of St. Mary, part of the ps. of St. Martin and St. 
omas, a small part of the p. of Prendergast, and a 


Se ee 


have been extended northwards, so as to include the 
whole suburban population of Prendergast and Cart- 
lett. Pop. in 1841, 5,941. The number of electors 
py in 1837 was 718; in 1848, 706. H.is a 
polling-place for Pembroke county election; and the 
assizes are held here. Timber is imported direct 
from the Baltic and Canada, to the amount of 6 ship- 
loads in a year, and iron and round coal are brought 
from Newport in Monmouthshire. The exports are 
chiefly butter and corn, which are carried to Liver- 
pool and London, The vearly value of these articles 
is stated to amount to £100,000. Hard coal used 
for malting, is exported in considerable quantities to 
London and the S$ coast of England; leather and 
paper are also exported to a small amount. 
are largely exported. The custom-house is subordi- 
nate to Milford. 

HAVERHILL, a parish and market-town, partly 
in Essex, and partly in Suffolk, situated 8 m. W of 
; Clare. Area 3,320 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,025; in 
1841, 2,451. The town is pleasantly situated in a 
valley, and consists of one long and wide street. It 
was formerly of greater extent than it now is. The 
: Weaving of drabbets and of silk is carried on here. 
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Drabbet is a fabric of which the warp is hemp-thread, | 


' and the shute is cotton. It is used for smock-frocks. 
' There are about 330 weavers employed on drabbets, 
- and 70 on silk, which is here woven into umbrella 
' and parasol fabrics. 

: HAVERHILL, a town of Grafton co., New Hamp- 
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considerable inland trade. 














poses, the old boundaries of the town, including the | 


large extra-parochial area to the SW of the town, | 










Cattle | 
port and basins. 


chiefly consists of long narrow streets lined with 


It is the seat of a tribunal of commerce, a school.of |. 
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shire, U. 8., situated on the E side of Connecticut 
river, 70 m. NNW of Concord. Pop. 2,784.—Also 
a handsome town of Essex co., Massachusetts, situ- 
ated on the N side of Merrimac river, across which 
are two bridges, one 1,000 ft., and another 800 ft. in 
length, connecting this town with Bradford. ‘The 
town consists chiefly of two streets, the principal of 
which runs parallel with the river. Vessels of 100 
tons burden can come up to the town, which hasu | 
Pop. in 1841, 4,436. } 

HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER, a parish in Essex, { 
3 m.N of Romford. Area 4,290 acres. Pop. in } 
1631, 352; in 1841,.427. 

HAVERINGLAND, a parish in Norfolk, 3 m. 
SE by Eof Reepham. Area 2,350 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 148; in 1831, 18]: in 1841, 160. 

HAVERSAY, a small island near the SW coast 
of the island of Sky. 

HAVERSHAM. a parish in Bucks, 3m. NE of 
Stony Stratford. Area 1,430-acres. Pop. in 1881, 
313; in. 1841, 283. 

HAVERSKERQUE, a village of France, in the 
dep, of Nord, cant. and 5 m. W of Merville, near the 
rt. bank of the Lys. Pop. 1,280. 

HAVERSTRAW, a township in Rockland co., in 
New York, U. S., 115 m. 8 of Albany, skirted by, 
Hudson river on the E. Pop. 3,449. 

HAVERSTRAW BAY, called by some Havers- 
ham, a bay in Hudson’s river, 88 m. above the city 
of New York, which spreads $ from Stony point, 
and is 10 m. long, and 3 m. wide. 

HAVKNUDE, a small fort of Denmark, on the | 
E coast of Jutland, on the Cattegat, 4 m. SSE of 3 
Greenae. ; 

HAVRE, a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, cant. and 4 m. E of Mons, on the lL. bank | 
of the Haine. Pop. 1,905.—Also a v. in E. Flan- : 
ders, in the cant. of Bouchante. Pop. 152. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE, a seaport in Harford co., | 
in Maryland, U. S., 64 m. NE of Annapolis, on the: 
W bank of the Susquehanna, at its entrance into | 
Chesapeake bay. Pop. 1,200. The Wilmington and 
Baltimore railroad passes through this place, and 
crosses the Susquehanna by a steam-ferry. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE, or Le Havre, an arron- 
dissement, canton, and town of France, in the dep. 
of Seine-Inferieure. The arrond. has an area ot 
88,077 hect., and comprises the 9 cants. of Bolbec, 
Criquetot - Lesneval, Fecamp, Goderville, Le H., 
Ingouville, Lillebonne, Montevilliers, and Saint- 
Romain. Pop. in 1831, 134,755; in 1841, 149,427; 
in 1846, 163,651, j 

The town, which is the principal commercial port, ° 
on the W coast of France, is situated at the influx, — | 
of the Seine into the English channel, on its N bank, : | 
in N lat. 49° 29 14”, W long. 0° 6’ 38”; by railway 
51} m. from Yvetot; 554 m. from Rouen; 108 m. 
from Mantes; 126% m. from Poissy; and 143 m. from 
Paris. It is chictiy built upon a low alluvial tract 
of ground; and is divided into 2 parts by its outer 
The principal feature in the town 
1s the fine street called the Rue de Paris, which runs. 
Nand 5 from the Place de la Bourse on one.of the 
quays to the Ingouville gate. The rest of the town 
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lofty houses, There are no remarkable buildings. 
The custom-house is a large plain bnilding. The. 
theatre was burnt down in 1849. The suburb of 
Ingouville contains several pleasant detached villas, 
aud commands a fine view of the embouchure of the 
Seine, the town, and the cliffs of Cap la Héve. The 
town possesses a public library of 25,000 vols, a (~ 
museum of natural history, a foundling hospital, and) 
a Protestant chapel, in addition to? parish churches. - 
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hydrography, a communal college, and several edu- 
cational establishments; and has consular establish- 
ments representing England, Austria, Baden, Bava- 
ria, Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, the two Sicilies, 
Spain, the United States, Hanover, Mexico, Holland, 
Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and the Hanseatic towns. The pop. in 1789 
was 17,524; in 1831, 23,816; in 1841, 27,154; in 
1846, 27,053, exclusive of the suburb of Ingouville. 
The town was strongly fortified by Louis VII. in 
1509; and its fortifications were perfected by Napo- 
leon. They consist of bastioned ramparts and a 
triple line of trenches embracing a circuit of 3} m. 
The citadel, constructed in 1564, comprises the bar- 


racks, and military arsenal. .A tower constructed by | 


Francis I., nearly 70 ft. in height, and 85 ft. in diam., 
commands the entrance to the harbour on one side; 
and a battery of 6 guns is placed on the opposite 
side of the river. 

Harbour,| The harbour consists of 3 basins, sepa- 
rated from each other, and from the outer port, by 
4 locks, and capable of accommodating about 450 
ships. Connected with one of the basins is a canal 
which runs from H. to Harfleur. The tide rises 
from 22 to 27 ft.; and the port is a most convenient 
one both for getting into and going out, for by 
means of artificial sluices sufficient water is provided 
for the entry of the largest vessels 2 hours before full 
tide, and 2 hours after ebb. On Cape de la Heéve, 
a promonto 
houses 210 ft. apart, and having their lights 397 ft. 


above high water. The position of the SW tower is: 


N lat. 49° 30 43", E long. 0° 4° 15". There are two 
roadsteads,—the great or outer about a league from 
the port, and the little or inner about half-a-league. 
The former has from 6 to 74 fath. water at ebb; the 
latter, from 3 to 3} fath. The tonnage of the port 
consisted, in 1838, of 436 vessels = 80,000 tons; in 
1541, of 333 vessels — 63,257 tons; and 31 steamers 
= 3,352 tons. 
Commerce.) Though much inferior in size to Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, or Nantes, the other great mer- 
cantile sea-ports of France, H. yields to none of 
them in bustle and activity, from its being the only 
eligible harbour along the whole coast from Cher- 
burg; from the extensive inland intercourse opened 
by the navigation of the Seine, and the railway to 
Rouen and Paris; and, above all, from its being the 


sea-port of Paris. All that the capital requires from | 


England, Holland, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
the West Indies, or the United States, passes by H. 
The merchandise taken back by foreigners from H. 
consists in colonial produce, silks, woollen and cotton 
stuffs, lace, gloves, perfumery, wines, brandy, books, 
corm, cider, and fruit. Normandy being a corn 
country, there is a frequent export from H. of th 

article, but less to foreign parts than to the S 
of France, H. is also much frequented by French 
coasters from the W and S; and at one time had a 
considerable share in the herring and whale fishery. 
The latter fishery has greatly declined; but is only 
supported from the ports of H. and Nantes. The 
chief produce which H. receives from America are 
cotice, indigo, hides, peltry, and above all cotton for 
the Rouen and Mulhausen factories. From Spain, 
are imported wine, oil, barilla, and wool; from Swe- 
den and Norway, planks, deals, masts, pitch, and tar. 
The import of cotton in 1847 was 267,500 bales; in 
1848, 237,935 bales; and in 1849, 367,178 bales, 
The import of coffee in 1836 was 20,619,387 kilo- 
grammes; in 1847, 26,330,000 kils. ; in 1848, 20,685,510 


kils.; in 1849, 25,814,190 kils. The imports of raw | 
sugar from Martinique and Guadaloupe in 1836 were | 


86,300,468 kils.; in 1847, 67,850 hhds.; in 1848, 
33,065 hhds.; in 1849, 36,420 hhds.—The customs. 
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21 m. NNW of the town, are 2 light- | 
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duties in 1833 produced 24,878,126 francs; in 1837, 
18,123,923 f. ;in 1848, 18,914,814 f. ;im 1849, 28,113,446 
f. The navigation-dues in 1848 were 758,568 f.; in 
1849, 886,201 f. 

The manufactures of H. are on a small scale. 
They chiefly consist of chemical stuffs, furniture, 
earthenware, starch, oil, tobacco, lace, cables, cord- 
age, tar, and saileloth. It has two private chantiers 
or dockyards, at which good boats and steamers are 
constructed.—The H. station of the Paris, Rouen, 
and H. railway covers an area of 30 acres. The 
passenger-station abuts on the Cours Napoleon, 
from which it is separated by an iron-railing. The 
pay-office is lofty, spacious, and of fine architecture. 
The upper story is fitted with offices and apartments 
for the accommodation of the various employés of 
the company, together with a spacious committee- 
room. At the E wing of the station is a lofty saloon, 


with ante-rooms attached. The arrival shed and 


platforms are lighted by well-arranged sky-lights, 
This station is separated from the goods-station by 
the Rue Casimir Perier, which traverses the line 
from N to 8, communicating with Graville and the 
Bassin Vauban. The goods-station is one of the 
most commodious of the kind in Europe. It has a 
frontage and entrance distinct from the passenger- 
station. The entrance is on the Rue Casimir Perier, 
by a commodious brick building, fitted up as offices 
and dwellings for the employés in that department. 
To the rear of this building, stretching in an easterly 
direction, are 6 immense warehouse sheds, to serve 
as entrepots for the merchandise im transit up the 
line, as well as for the reception of goods coming 
down the line from Paris, Rouen, &c. The engine 
sheds are capable of containing 40 locomotives, and 
the carriage-sheds will contain 70 carriages. There 


‘are 24 coke ovens attached to the station, with a 


chimney of 112 ft. elevation. 

Ffistory] Louis VII. laid the foundation of HL in 1409, where 
only a few fishing-hats had previously existed. Francis L took 
it under his special protection, and bestowed npon it the name of 
Franciscopolis; but a chapel dedicated to Notre Dame de Grace 
ultimately gave it its present name. The French East India 
company, and the companies of Senegal and Guinea made it 
their entrepot and the chief seat of their commercial 
In 1759 preparations were made here for an invasion of England, 
which led to the bombardment of the place by Admiral Rodney. 
It was again bombarded by the British in 1794 and 1795. 

HAW, a river of the state of North Carolina, 
which has its sources in Rockingham and Guildford 
counties, flows SSE through Orange and Chatham. 
counties, and on the SE extremity of the latter unites 
with Deep river, and thence forms the NW branch 
of Cape Fear river. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, or Saspwicn Isianps, 
an important but isolated group in the Pacific, im 
the NE quarter of that extensive oceanic region 

led in recent geography Polynesia. They extend, 

a WNW and ESE direction, between the parallels 
of 18° 50’ and 22° 20° N lat., and the meridians of 
154° 53° and 160° 15’ W. They are 12 in number; 
but only 8 are inhabited, the remaining 4 being mere 
barren rocky islets. The following table exhibits 


the names of the 8 inhabited islands, written aceord- 


ing to the orthography adopted by the missionaries 
who have given the inhabitants of these islands 
written language; and the dimensions, area, and 


pop. of each: Pa 
Area in Pop. ‘Of 
A sm 73m 4,000 45,792 89,404 
Maui, 48 a0 620 35,062 24,199 
Lanai, 17. 19 100 1,400 1.200 
Molokai, . 40 1 190 6,000 6,000 
Kahoolawe, 11 8 BO 80 80 
Oahn, 46 25 530 99,755 sid 
Kanai, 2 OM 500 10.917 3 | 
Niihau, 20 7 90 1,047 : - 
6000 = 929 HTD 
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These islands are all mountainous, and some of the 
mountains ascend into the region of perpetual con- 
gelation. No primitive formations have yet been 
found on any one of the group. The soil consists of 
decomposed lava; and it is more than probable that 
all these islands have been raised from the sea by 
internal convulsions. Mouna Roa in Hawaii has an 
alt. of 13,430 ft.; and Monna Kea, another mountain 
in the NE part of Hawaii, was estimated by Mr. 
Douglas at 13,764 ft. 

Climate and 
parallels of latitude with the W. Indies, the H. 
islands enjoy a climate in many respects similar, but 
more temperate and healthy. ‘There is nothing like 
winter; hurricanes, so much dreaded in the W. In- 
dies, are little known; and the only variation in the 
uniformity of the seasons is occasioned by the fre- 
quent and heavy rains which usually fall between 
December and March, and the prevalence of south- 
erly and variable winds during the same season. 
According to a meteorological journal, kept by the 
American missionaries, from August 1821 to July 


1522, inclusive, the general temp. was from 70" to | 
The mean temp. is | 


83°, and rain fell on 40 days. 
about 75°. The climate is indeed so equal and mild, 
that the native language contains no word to express 
the general idea of weather. The following mete- 
orological observations were made by Dr. Pocoke, at 
Honolulu, in N lat. 21° 18’, W long. 158° 1’, in 1838: 


Barometer. Thermometer. 

Max. Min. Max. Min. Rain. 
January, . 3018 29°96 78 68 0-8 inches 
February, 30°16 29°85 78 fiR BS 
March, . 3019 29-95 al 69 21 
April, . . 3021 30°01 80 68 1y 
May, . . 3024 30 00 BS Tl 05 
June, . . d1T 29°92 84 75 a5 
July, . . 3015 S002 a5 TS I 
August, a0r14 3001 8A 75 12 
September, 30°12 n-05 85 73 25 
o . . S013 29°31 82 71 12-0 
November, 3018 29-70 80. 67 G7 
December, 3012 2977 79 G2 75 


The soil is poor and unproductive, except when 
constantly irrigated. The lands most susceptible of 
culture lic generally within 2 to 7m. of the sea. The 
interior of the islands is generally broken into steep 
ridges and deep ravines.—The natural history of this 
group, as regards the animal kingdom, is exceedingly 
circumscribed. The only quadrupeds originally found 
inhabiting these islands were a small species of hog, 
a few dogs, lizards, and an animal betwixt a mouse 
and a rat. There are now large herds of cattle in 
Hawaii; and goats and horses thrive well. Birds, 
excepting those which are aquatic, are seldom seen 
near the shores; in the mountains they are numer- 
‘dus, anil some of them beautiful, especially the Me- 
lithreptes Pacifiea, whose feathers form the head-dress 
of females of high rank in H. ‘There are no noxious 
reptiles except scorpions and centipedes. 'The insect 
tribes are few. Fish are not abundant; butthe Hawaii- 
ans take great pains to rear them for the table. They 
take mullet when small, and convey them from the 
sea to a pond of salt water, where they are fed for 
several months; thence they are transferred into 
brackish water; and finally introduced into fresh 
ponds.— Vegetable productions are found in consi- 
derable variety. The natives subsist principally on 
the roots of the arwm esculentum, the sweet potato, 
and the yam. The islands are capable of producing 
arrow-root, cotton, castor-oil, coffee, silk, indigo, to- 
bacco, turmeric, sugar, rice, maize, wheat, beans, and 
potatoes. The principal indigenous fruits are the 
cocoa-nut, plantain, bread-fruit, strawberry, and 
raspberry. Oranges, lemons, citrons, grapes, pine- 
apples, panes spies cucumbers, and water-melons, 
have been intr 
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uced, The sugar-cane is indige-. 








nous, but is not yet much cultivated; about 600 
tons of sugar and 80,000 galls. of molasses are pro- 
duced. The yearly produce of kukin or paint-oil is 
about 10,000 galls. Large tracts of land still lie 
waste in most of the islands; and much of the sur- 
face is still covered with dense forests, 

ri pei A lar decrease in the native pop, of these 
islands seems to have taken place since the date of Cook's visit. 


That navigator estimated their total pop. at 400,000; but probably 


half that number would have been nearer the truth. In 1825, it 


| was only 142,050; in 1852, 160,313; in 1836, it had declined io 


108,579; and in 1849 it was only 80,641, with an apparent rate 
of mortality exceeding § per cent perann. The foreign pop.— 
of which about one-half are Americans, one-fourth British, and 


the remaining fourth, French, German, Portuguese, Chinese, and 


Tahitian,—amounts to about 600, and is chiefly concentrated at 
Honolula, the cap. of Oahu. The natives are of moderate sta- 
ture: but the chiefs, both male and female, are somewhat remark- 


able for their great size and flabby obesity, ‘Their facea are flat 


and broad; their lips full; and the nose is spread, but without 
the peculiar flatness of this feature in the Negro. Their complexion 


|isolive, Their hands and feet are small Captain Beechey no- 


ticed in them a darkness of complexion and coarseness of feature 
which he did not observe In the Society islands.—The houses of 
the natives are of the simplest form; they are oblong structures, 
with low side-walls, and high thatched roofs; and usually consist 
of one apartment without tables or seats. They are however 
kept very clean: and the household utensils, consisting of wooden 
dishes, and calabashes, are hung upon the walls. The floors of 
the meaner houses are bare, except the sleeping place, where a 
few mats are spread; those of the higher orders are entirely 
covered over with mats worked with great elegance into different 
patterns. At one end a platform, ralsed about 3 ft. from the 
ground and extending the whole breadth of the apartment. is 
spread with a layer of mshes and covered with mats. This 
forms the sleeping-place for the upper part of the family: the 
attendants sleep at the opposite end. As the two sexes, till of 
late, never ate together, the chiefs had always a separate eating- 
house: and even the lower ranks had one to every 6 or 7 families 
for the men. Few houses, except those of the chiefs, which are 
surrounded with a paling, have windows, the light being ad- 
mitted by the door. The mode of cooking is by baking and broil- 
Ing on hot stones, @ the article to be baked in leaves. 
Fish are frequently eaten raw. A kind of pudding made of tara 
root, and dried in the sun, serves as a substitute for bread. The 
sugar-cane is also a general article of food. The foofooee-nnut, from 
its oily nature, supplies the place of candles, and yields an oil 
well adapted for painting. From the f root the natives used 


formerly to distil an ardent spirit to which they were too much 


attached. Smoking tobacco, which grows in abundance on the 
islands, is another luxury of which they are very fond; and great 


ingenuity is displayed in the formation of their pipes. The dress 


of the women, when Cook visited these islands, consisted of a 
piece of cloth about one yard broad and three in length wrapped 
round the waist, with the end tucked in below, and reaching to 
the calf of the leg: in cold weather they used an additional piece, 
ltke a plaid, over their shoulders. Wreaths of flowers were some. 
times worn, and an ivory ornament round the neck; and the 
hair was combed back in front, and plastered white with a kind 
of lime made from burnt shells. Every female was provided with 
a mirror, and all ranks paid the utmost attention to personal 
cleanliness, The women now generally wear a loose slip or gown. 
The dress of the men still in numerous instances consists of a 
small girdle called the malo or maro, which, like the fangote of 


| India, is merely a string abont the loins supporting a fold of na- 


tive cloth worn between the limbs; upon great occasions the 
chiefs wore elegant cloaks, and helmets of red and yellow feathers, 
In every article of their manufacture they displayed an extraor- 
dinary degree of neatness and ingenuity; and acquired in a very 


| short time a knowledge of the useful arts from their visitors. 
Dancing, wrestling, and a game similar to draughts, but more 


complicated, were their favourite amusements. With much 
comparative superiority to the other Polynesian families, Cook 
found the morals of the inhabitants of this group exceedingly 
debased. Thoft, drunkenness, impurity, infanticide, and murder 
by poison were common vices. Happily this state of things is 
now altered. The vice which in Cook's time and later stalked 
abroad in open day, writes a correspondent of the Vautical Stan- 
dard, from these islands, under date July 13th, 1649, “is now 
driven under cover of night to conceal its foul visage. Seemly 
costumes have put out of sight the unseemly malo; and if immo- 


| rality still exists to a greater degree than in older civilized nations, 


the American missionaries must, nevertheless, receive their meed 
of praise for the immense revolution they have been instrumental 
in effecting in less than half a century, with a people whom th 

found sunk in all the depravities of heatheniam. A stranger 

the history of the Hawaiians since the time of Cook, if dropped 
down at Honolulu now, would scarcely credit his senses, 50 com- 
pletely altered would he find everything. Here js now a large 
town with well laid out streets, commoulious houses, and industry 


and commerce considerable; very many foreign residents, Ame- | 
/Tiean and English chiefly; and many of both 


having taken the oath of allegiance to Kamehameha HT., oer : 

ble them to possess land; several also have married native am BS 

The natives are well-clothed, and very few cases of aan : 
ee 
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are ever known or heard of; but for this they are more indebted 
to a bountifal Providence than their own industry, Idleness and 
improvidence prevail throughout; but the great abundance with 
which a fair soil in a good climate supplies them, prevents any | 
great amount of distress; and that even is only occasional, On 
Saturday, the men and women, in their gavest dresses, ride out 
“toa plain near Honolalu for amusement. Forbidden to ride on 
Sunday, this is their usual holiday: and then Indeed the Hawaiian 
- ladies are seen to advantage, with Panama hat and scarlet riding 
dress, blick satin body, mounted in saddles like the men, and 
sitting npright and stately, with a good-natured face, ever rea- 
ilily lighted up into a smile as they return the customary Aloha, 
—something like our ‘how-do-you-do'" style of salutation For 
horse-riding and card-playing they have quite a mania, and both 
habits are strongly indicative of their disposition to idleness; 
many are excellent horsemen, and both men and women play an 
excellent game at whist; they will sit silently playing for hours 
together, squatted upon a mat, and occasionally whiffing a pipe 
of strong tobacco. Shut out almost entirely from ituous 
liquors of foreign manufacture by prohibitory duties, and forbid- 
den to distil any themselves, drunkenness is almost unknown 
amongst them, while at the same time I dare not affirm that 
sobriety can be reckoned one of their virtues. It is wise of their 
government to shot out spirits from them, for, with their innate 
laxity of morals, ability to drink would be fraught with fearful 
consequences. The race is now passing rapidly away with epi- 
demic measles, hooping- cough, influenza, and other causes; 
but with intoxication superadded, their rapidity of decline would 
be quadrupled.” 

Religion.) The ancient system of idolatry which the mission- 
aries found established in these islands operated only on the fears 
of its votaries. Its requisitions were severe, and its rites cruel 
and bloody. Grotesque and horrid wooden figures, animals, and | 
the bones of chiefs, were the objects of worship, Human sacri- 
fices were offered whenever a temple was to. be dedicated, or a 
chief was sick, or a war was to be undertaken; and these ocea- 
sions were freqnent. One mercifol provision, however, had 
existed from time immemorial, and that was sacred enclosures or 
places of refuge, into which those who fled from war, or from any 
violent pursuer, might enter and there be safe. Their principal 

to whom they attributed the creation of the world, was 
called £tooah; and they had seven or eight subordinate deities 
to whom also offerings were made. Their morais, or pluces of 
worship, consisted of one large house or temple, with a few 
smaller ones placed round it in which were placed the iniuges of 
their inferior gods. The tabu aystem, so universal througliout all 
the Polynesian islanda, and the most terrible instrument of hu- 
man tyranny ever known, existed here in full force; and made 
every individual more or less wretched with imaginary fears, or 
with actual privation and suffering. 

Such was the condition of the H. islands till April 1520, when 
a body of missionaries from America arrived at Hawaii, and were 
favourably received by Rihoriho, the son and successor of King 
Tamehameha, who has been styled the Gengis-Khan or Napoleon 

of Polynesia, standing out in bold relief in the list of men who, 
by their talents and foree of character, have acquired unbounded 
dominion over strrounding men. When the vessel which took | 
out the missionaries approached Hawali, the first intelligence 
that came from the shore was that of the death of Tamehameha 
in 1819, and the abolition of idol worship, and of the old tabu 
system, by his son and successor Rihoriho, in whom we are pre- 
sented with the rare phenomenon of a aavace prince, educated in 
the most superstitions rites, not only deserting the religion of his 
ancestors, but using his power to abolish it, ard, what was more 
surprising still, suddenly bringing the freat masa of his subjects 
into his own views. When the missionaries applied for permis- 
sion to settle in the different islands, as religious teachers, several 
of the chiefs were opposed to their application, but it met with 
the approbation of the king’s prime minister and the queen- 
dowager; and the king finally said, “Let them remain a year, 
and we shall know what to do." The year passed away, the 
missionaries gained favour, and from that time they have been 
pursuing their labours with zeal and fortitude, and a success sur- 

' passing their most sanguine expectations, Both Rihoriho, or, 
: , 88 he ts known in Hawaiian annals, King Kamehameha IL, who 
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chapel at Honolulu, where Bishop Maigret resides, The chiofs 
are all followers of the American missionary doctrines and prac- 
tices, and together with the king and great bulk of the people are 
strongly opposed to Roman Catholicism; giving it, however, free 
scope. Their identification with the Hawaiians by an oath of alle- 
glance, and the possession of glebe-lands. must tend materially to 
this result. The Protestant missionaries are now, with one or 
two exceptions, in poor districts, supported by the country where 
they reside. They are now a numerous body, scattered throu ehi- 
out the group, consisting of pastors, teachers, and three secular 
agents, stationed at Oahu, who have charge and direction of tle 
stores. Churches have been erected in every locality, and are well- 
ministered; schools are established without number almost; for 
by law, whenever7 pupils can be collected, a school is to be estab. 
lished under the direction of a native teacher. High schools are 
established at Hilo, Hawaii, Lahaina, and Mani, for the training 
of native teachers; and besides these a numberof young men are 
fitted for other situations in the state, of either a public or private 
nature. Thus in H. a general government system of education is 
established, second to none in its completeness; in the short space 
of 20 years an unlettered people have had a written language 
made for and taught to them; and so universal is the system in 
its action, that it is hardly possible to find a Sandwich islander 
who cannot both read and write. In 1850, there were 441 Pro- 
testaut schools, with 12,449 scholars, and 102 Roman Catholic 
schools, with 15,304 scholars, The amount paid for teachers’ sa- 
laries in 1850 was 20,650 dollars; and the average yearly cost of 
each school was 47d. There is a boarding-school for the young 
chiefs at Honolulu. On the Ist April 1543, the number of 
oe under the Protestant missionaries was 23; of members, 
Language] The language of the Hawaiians, according to Mr, 
Ellis, is a dialect of what the missionaries in the South seas have 
called the Ne fmang language, spoken in all the islands which 
lie to the E of the Friendly islands, including New Zealand and 
Chatham. The numerals ore similar to those of the Malays; and 
| @ number of words appear to have trne Hebrew roots. The 
simple construction of the woris, the predominancy of vowels, 
and the uniform terminations, are its great peculiarities. The 
syllables are in general composed of two letters, and never of 
more than three. There are no sibilants in the language, nor 
any double consonants; and as every word and syllable termi- 
nates with a vowel, the sonnd is peculiarly soft and harmonious. 
| “In settling the orthography of the Hawaiian dialect, the alpha- 
bet was adopted which had been recommended by Mr. Pickering 
for the Indian languages of North America. It anawered the end 
proposed, and when applied to the Hawaiian, it was found to cor- 
respond very nearly with the system before pursued in the dia- 
lects of the Society islands and New Zealand. We may here 
take occasion to remark, that five principal dialects of the Poly- 
nesian tongue have been discovered, namely, the Hawaiian; the 
Tahitian, which prevails at the Society islands; the Marquesan; 
that of New Zeala and the Tongatabnoan, or that of the 
Friendly islands. This is stated in the preface to the Tahitian 
grammar, published at Tahiti in 1823, and drawn up by persona, 
some of whom had been more than 20 years en in the mis- 
sionary service in the islands of the South seas, It is supposed 
that all the dialects of the smaller islands are closely allied to one 
or another of these. The demonstration is complete that these 
five dialects are radically the same language, and hence the im- 
portance of adopting at the outset a uniform system of ortho- 
graphy. With such a system, the Inhabitants of the , is- 
lands, although living several thonsand miles asunder, will be 
able to read, almost without the labour of stady. the books writ- 
ten in all the dialects, Seventeen letters of the English alphabet 
Serve to express all the sounds of the Hawalian tongue, and these 
are the five vowels, a, ¢, ¢, 0, u, and the twelve consonants, 4, d, 
hi, k, im, np. r,ter,w. The missionaries add, moreover, that 
five of these might very well be dispensed with, namely, 6, ¢, 1, 
‘0. The sounds of these letters are sometimes heard, bat yet so 
indistinctly that they may be supplied by others; that is, p may 
be used for 6,/ for d and r,£ for ¢, and w fore, From these facts 
is seen what exceeding simplicity prevails in the sounds of the 
language. To exeropilty this statement, in regard to the use 
of one letter for another, it is mentioned, that when the name of 
| the late king was first printed, it was shown to him ia two forms 
of orthography, expressing the two modes in which it was pro- 
nounced, that is, Kihorito and Liholiho. When desired to deter- 
Mine which should be the uniform mode, he decided on the for- 
mer. The language abounds so much in vowels and liquida, and 
one sound slides so imperceptibly into another, that it is often 
difficnlt to mark the precise shade of difference Jn the name of 
the king, for instance, it would frequently not be easy to tell 
whether it was pronounced after the first or second mode of spell- 
ing. It may be remarked, however, that ) indistinctness will 
gradually disappear as a written language becomes known; for 
as each letter has a definite sound, the ear will bee accis- 
tomed to it, and the organs of speech familiarized to ita use. It 
is Spree y that in the Tahitian and pale lang every 
ayia and every 8 with a vowel. 
yllable, ek weoreh, gaia wh W 2 
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died in Engiand in 1824, and his younger brother, who now rules 
with the this of king Kamehameha IIL, with the great body of 
their chiefs, assisted the missionaries with their authority throuch- 
out, as well as by setting an example of temperance to their peo- 
vein Roch an os ee to the cause for which the 
: laboured, oon bead 1 
has attended their labours, pier ter mee selne 
Latterly they have suffered vexation and trouble 
mouring of a few jealous foreign residents, and the ieee 
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' ods from 1827 to 1839, led to the proceedings narrated in the 


verninent was obliged to abrogate the la h prohibit 

the introduction of Roman Catholicism into ape the ‘ess 
/ dands. The French authorities demanded the lodgiment of 
; 20,000 dollars to ensure their good behaviour: and it was 
; only in 1848 that this money was refunded, minus interest. 
| Both parties are now fairly in the field, and time alone will tell aiatibly 
; rors or not the hea pen Eeerentis call the Roman | the missionaries Nott am - 
tan predecessor Ae wri ingathering larger flocks than their Puri- | the & in the latter belng substituted for s, which the natives.@ute. 
\ tin predecessors. At present they have a large substantially-built |-not sound, Hence, as syllables often begin und always end with | i 
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a vowel, it is obvious that there must be a perpetual concarrence 
of vowel sounds, which renders the pronunciation of words hard 
to be acquired although each sound is extremely simple in itself. 
The difficulty consists in making new combinations of sounds al- 
ready familiar; which is noch less, after all, than that of first 
moulding the organs to new sounds, and then to strange combi- 
ations, as must be the case with every Polynesian who attempts 
to learn English.” [¥, American Review, April 1526.) 


. Government.] The H. islands now form a consti- | 
tutional monarch: , under the title of ‘ the kingdom of 
Hawaii.’ The king receives an income of 12,000 dol- 
lars per ann., besides the rents accruing from his 
private estates, which amount to about 25,000 d. 
more. His ministry is, in all its departments save 
one, conducted by foreigners. His ministers of 
finance and of public instruction are Americans; the 
office of foreign affairs is filled by a mative of Ayr- 
shire; and the minister of the interior is the son of 
an Englishman and a native woman of high caste. 
The ministers receive each £600 per ann. ‘The gov- 
ernment is carried on in conjunction with legislative 
chambers. The revenue, which is raised from cus- 
toms, poll-tax, land-tax, stamps, and rents, was in 
1620, 41,000 dollars; in 1846, 127,855 d.; in the 
financial year ending March $1, 1851, it was 830,546 
d., and the expenditure 250,707 d.—Under the old 
regime, the king was regarded as proprietor-in-chief 
of all the lands; and his chiefs paid tribute, or a tax 
in produce, for the lands which they held. Im his 
address to the “nobles and representatives” of his 
people, at the opening of the parliament on 10th 
April 1850, the king says: “In June 1848, in con- 
currence with my chiefs, and with the aid of my 
privy council, | made a division of lands upon the 
principle of surrendering the greater portion of my 
royal domain to my chiefs and people, with a reserve 
of certain lands for the support of the fort and gar- 
rison of my capital, and certain other lands as my 
own private ‘property, in lieu of the share which I, | 
inheriting the right of my predecessors, held in all the 
lands of the islands. Under that tenure, all lands, 
howsoever or to whomsoever donated, were revocable 
at will; no man’s possession, even that of the highest 
chief, was secure, and no man thought of improving 


land the possession of which was so uncertain. To | 


remove this great bar to improvement, the division 
was made; but as the interests of my poorer subjects 
1 Begs to me to require further protection, with 
the concurrence of my chiefs, and the aid of my privy 
council as aforesaid, on the 21st December 1849 cer- 
tain resolutions were passed, with the view of giving 
to the industrious cultivators of the soil an allodial 
title to the portions they occupied, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of land in fee simple by others in- 
clined to be industrious.” An act has recently been 
sed, empowering aliens to hold land in fee simple. 

he policy of the government “is essentially protec- 
tive to the Hawaiian or native race, to the intent that 
the question of their capability of civilization may be 
fully solved.” Although the intercourse of the 
people from the commencement of the century has 
en mostly with America, and their predilections 
towards that nation are gradually increasing, they 
have never ceased to regard England with favour; 
and the sentiment that she was their protector, and 
that she exercised a species of guardianship over. 
them, was more or less nourished down to a recent 
period. This innate disposition to friendliness it is 
now more than ever desirable both for Great Britain 
and for America to cultivate. Gradually becoming 
an important depot of trade and transit, and ill- 
adapted for agriculture, the prosperity of the country 
will proportionably benefit Oregon and Vancouver's 
island, whence not only coals, but inereasing supplies 
of food, must constantly be drawn. <A step which 
has recently been suggested, and which seems to 
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stitutions amongst them, will insure the develop- 


| amount 60,054 d. were re-exported; the remainder, 
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have the good wishes of the government, that Hono- 
lulu should be made a free port, will also, if adopted, 
prove of great advantage to all who are interested in 
its trade. 

Commerce.| The unfortunate death of Captain 
Cook, and the frequent murders committed by the 


which Lieutenant Hengist, and Mr. Geoch, astrono- 
mer of the Dedalus, Messrs. Brown, Gordon, and 
Prince Le Boo, lost their lives, gave such ideas of 
the savage nature of the inhabitants. that for many 
years few ships would venture to touch at these is- 
lands. But after that Tamehameha I, had fairly estab- 
lished his power, he regulated his conduct by such strict 
rules of justice, that strangers found themselves as safe 
in his ports as in those of any civilized nation. .A few 
years ago, the Sandwich islands were hardly known 
in the commercial world, and two or three annual ar- 
rivals of merchant-vessels was the limit of their 
trade: they are now attracting considerable atten- 
tion; and are likely, from their situation, to command 
increasing attention. Equidistant from Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Californig, Oregon, and the Hudson's 
bay territories, on one side, and from the Russian 
dominions, Japan, China, and the Philippines, on 
the other, they hold a most favourable position for 
commerce; and the timely admission of their com- 
plete independence, and the establishment of free in- 


ment of their resources more surely and systemati- 
cally than ever before. The chief harbour is at 
Honolulu. Vessels are supplied with fresh provi- 
sions, live stock, salt, hides, goat-skins, sugar, and 
articles of outfit, for which they give in return cloth, 
fire-arms and ammunition, the teeth of the sea-lion, 
carpenters’ tools, hardware, and in general European 
articles of every description. Sandal-wood, pearls, 
furs, consisting of otter skins and beaver skins, and 
mother-of-pearl shells, are purchased at these islands 
for-the China market; and mustard seed, arrow-root, 
spermaceti, cocoa-nut, and kukiu oil, are exported. 
The inhabitants of Hawaii excel in making paper 
cloth, whilst those of Atooi excel in canoes, paddles, 
and spears; and they often make exchanges in these 
articles. Owing to the number of ships touching at 
these islands, provisions are by no means. cheap. 
The main income of the government is derived from 
the whalers of different nations which put into Ho- 
nolula and Lahaini for refreshment. In 1844, no 
less than 353 ships and barks put into these ports, 
registering 124,340 tons, and navigated by 7,163 
American and 2,448 other seamen, and the value of 
whose cargoes was 17,733,411 dollars. The im- 
ports for the year amounted in value to 350,347 d.; 
of which 121,061 d. were from the United States; 
from Sydney, 38,282 d.; from England, 34,005 d.; 
and the remainder from other foreign ports. Of this 


amounting to 289,969 d., being consumed in the {| 
country. The estimated value of domestic produce — 
exported in 1844 was given as 49,157 d.; of produce 
supplied to shipping, as 60,400 d. The imports and 
exports into Honolulu for 1845 are thus stated: 





4% 


Imports, . 3 : ‘ 581,390 dola, 

Exports—domestic produce, . . 81,590 

Ss . a, to G43 versie, 
such as beef, sugar, potatoes, poultry, _ 
pork, é&c., doc., so G ; 202,700 

Be-cxportaay > . 4 61,011 

Specie, : _ . ‘ 55,000 

Exchange from whalers, &c., . . 320,000) 

706,100 dh 





During the years from 1843 to 1846, the je of the ) | 
H. islands became doubled. At the latter period the —j | 
exports amounted in, value to 763,950 d.; the imports “y/ 
to 598,382 d, Of the import-trade the totals were: __} 
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England, ae : 11,929 
China, = 435,40 
Valparaiso, yj. 38,065 
Colombia river, 23,101 
California, . 17,040 
Other countries, 33,577 


The number of vessels belonging to the islands in 
1846 was 291,585 tons. In 1847, the imports 
amounted to £150,000; the exports ta £100,000, of 
which £58,000 consisted of foreign goods re-exported. 
The imports for the financial year ending 31st March, 


454.965 d. For further details of commerce see 
Howorvtu.—The coins most current are the Spanish 
or Spanish-American, viz. dollars, half-dollars, quar- 
ter-dollars, rials, and half-rials. The gold doubloon 
is taken at 16 dollars; the eagle at 10 d.; the sove- 
reign at 4d. 50 cts.; the shilling, at 25 cts.; 5 francs, 
at 1 d.; the ruble at 75 cts.; the rix-dollar of Ham- 
burg, Denmark, and Holland, at 1 d.—The commerce 
of these islands has been largely increased by the 
trade recently opened with California, and they must 
continue to participate in the extension of trade in 
the Pacific, especially that to be derived from the 
rapid progress now making in steam-navigation, in 
regard to which their situation is liarly favour- 
able. The Polynesian recently contained the follow- 
ing observations as to the importance of developing 
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greater amount of foreign merchandise might be 
consumed by the pop. of the islands, and their com- 
fort and convenience augmented in equal proportion, 
were the natural capabilities of the soil developed to 
any considerable extent. .A fertile soil and a genial 
clime we certainly have; and, properly developed, 
these are quite as likely to prove of permanent value 
to the country as gold or silver. But they lie un- 
employed to by far too great an extent. The wealth 
that lies buried in the soil cannot be got at without 
eapital and labour; and these are elements of ad- 
vancement that have not, as yet, found their way 
hither to a sufficient amount. But very few planta- 
tions are being opened, while hundreds might, with 
every reasonable prospect of success, be commenced 
at once, Their productions are wanted, and are 
likely to continue to be in demand, for all future 
time. 


the cultivation of the soil, the prospects of the islands 
would assume an aspect at oncenew. Wealth would 
be then created where none now exists. ‘The means 
for improvement and permanent progress would exist 
here, at home, and enter at once into those depart- 
ments of trade where most needed. Our harbours 
would become a still greater resort of ships secking 
our products, leaving their merchandise and money, 
as those of the W. Indies, Manilla, and China now 
are. We hope to see this theory realized, to a greater 
or less extent, within a short time. The extension 
of the territory and government of the United States 
to the borders of the Pacific, the wonderful discoveries 
in California, and the consequent almost instanta- 
neous creation of a mighty state on the western front 
of the American Union, have, as it were with the 
wand of a magician, drawn this little group into the 
very focus of civilization and prosperity. We find 
ourselves suddenly surrounded by intelligent, enter- 
prising neighbours who call loudly _to furnish 
of our abundance, and receive in exchange of theirs. 
Our coffee and sugar no longer remain piled in our 
warehouses. Qur fruits and vegetables no longer 
decay on the spot where they were grown. We are 
not even compelled to seek for them a market, but 


clamorous purchasers come to our very doors, and 
carry off our supplies with an eagerness that has 
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$25,630 dols.| caused us to feel a scarcity ourselves, and we are 


/nama, 55; from Huasco, 50; from Valparaiso, 49; 


1848, reached $22,729 dollars; the exports were only | 


| to obtain from other states a recognition of their independence, 


the resources which these islands afford:—* A much. 


and, as the Hawaiian government sent back a stout refusal, hos- 


pri rew, and carri he olai h a 
be a drug in Europe be actively employed here, in | 


1836 was only 39,364, and was rapidly decreasing. 
The interior is occupied by a table-land, the edge of 


|}in slight showers: a rainy day once in the year is 
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assured that not only for all these, but for any other 
products of the soil that we may raise, a ready and 
increasing demand may be relied upon.”—The aver- 
age passage of sailing vessels from London to the 

. islands is 159 days; from Boston, 153; from New 
York, 146; from New Zealand, 87; from Sydney, 
84; from Manilla, 75; from China, 60; from Pa- 


from Copiapo, 40; from Callao, 38; from Sitka, 26; 
from Tahiti, 26; and from San Blas, 24, 

History.) For some time after Cook visited these islands, in 
1778—where he was killed in an unpremeditated conflict with 
the natives at the village of Rowwroa in Hawaii—he was univer- 
sally considered as their first discoverer; but La Perouse has 
made it appear more than probable that they were discovered by 
the Spanish navigator, Gaetano, a5 early as 1542. Vancouver 
visited them in 1794. The most important event in their brief 
annals, the arrival of the American missionaries in 1820, has been 
already noticed. In 1824, King Kamehameha IL, and his queen, 
visited England, where they died after a few weeks" residence 
amongst us, In 1843, Lord George Paulet, in the Queen of Eng- 
land's name, and with the consent of the king, took possession of 
these islands, Her majesty's government declined to ratify that 
act of possession; but on relinquishing all exclusive claims to the 
sovereignty of the H. Islands, the British government took care 


On the 22d of Angust, 1849, M. Dillon, the French consul at these 
islands, backed by Admiral Tromelin with the frigate Poursui- 
vante and a steamer of war, thought fit to address to the Ha- 
ele th go hoger a string of very peremptory demands. Th 
required the complete adoption of the treaty of 1846, as it 

in the French text; the reduction to 50 per cent. ad ralorem of 
the duty upon French brandy; the subjection of Catholic schools 
to the direction of the French mission, and rigorous equality for 
the two forms of Christian worship; the adoption of the French 
language in official intercourse between French citizens and the 
Hawaiians; some concessions with reference to customs-duties, 
and the return of a small fine imposed on a French vessel for an 
infringement of customs-regulations; an official apology for “ cer- 
tain scholars of the high school whose impious conduct gave rise 
to the complaints of M. l‘Abbe Candell;” the removal of the gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, who had caused the house of another French 
missionary to be “violated;” and an indemnity to the keeper of 
the Hotel de France, Hawaii. Three days were given to the 
government of the Sandwich isles to consider these demands; 


tilies commenced. Theerew of the Poursuivante and the steamer 
landed and took possession of the fort; the stores and provisions 
found there were destroyed, the cannons spiked, and the tricolor 
flag hoisted in place of the Hawaiian standard. All the Sand- 
wichian vessels in the harbour were seized, including the yacht 
of his majesty King Kamehameha IIL, and althongh, after four 
days’ occupation, the fort was evacuated and the vessels relin- 
quished, this unlucky yacht was actually manned by a French 





forced were of course finally conceded. 

HAW AII—formerly called OwHYHEE—the most 
SE of the Sandwich group, and which has given name 
to the newly organized state, is the largest and by far 
the most important of the group. It is 88 m.in length; 
73m. in breadth; and 280m. in cireumf. Its area is 
about 1,000 sq. m. smaller than Yorkshire, and 1,600 


sq.m. largerthan the island of Corsica. The pop. in 


which is about 25 m. from the E coast; but approaches 
within 20 m. of the W and 8 coasts. Near these 
edges are situated three volcanic peaks; all of which 
have recently exhibited signs of intense activity. 
The whole island indeed presents evident traces of 
having, at no very remote period, been convulsed by 
voleanic eruptions; yet the trne beauties of land- 
scape are by no means wanting. At a distance of 2 
m. from the coast, the land begins to be well-covered 
with trees of different kinds, and the woods are ren- 
dered almost impassable by an undergrowth of vines 
and ferns. Rain seldom falls on the coast, except 


looked upon as something remarkable. This, toge- 

ther with the absence of all dew, prevents the @x*~ 
istence of much cultivation near the coast; but #)_ 
mile back from the shore, the surface becomes coy _ 
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ered with herbage sufficient to maintain cattle;,and 
2 m. in the interior there is sufficient moisture to” i 
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keep up constant verdure. “To one unacquainted 
with the great height of the mountains of H., this 
island might appear of comparatively small eleva- 
tion, for its surface rises gradually from the sea, uni- 
form:and unbroken; no abrupt spurs or angular 
peaks are to be seen, and the whole is apparently 
clothed with a luxuriant vegetation. 
which the island presents from the anchorage in 
Hilo bay is both novel and splendid. The shores 
are studded with extensive groves of cocoa-nut and 
bread - fruit trees, interspersed with plantations of 
sugar-cane; through these numerous streams are 
seen hurrying to the ocean; to this succeeds a belt 
of some miles in width, free from woods, but clothed 
in verdure; beyond is a wider belt of forest, whose 
trees, as they rise higher and higher from the sea, 
change their characters from the vegetation of the 
tropics to that of the polar regions; and above all 
tower the snow-cap summits of the mountains. 
From this point of view, Mauna-Kea, distant about 
35 m., has the appearance of being much the highest 
mountain on the island; while Mauna-Loa, distant 
60 m., and rounded at its summit to the shape of a 
regular dome, requires an effort of reason to satisfy 
the observer that it really has as great an elevation.” 
[ Wilkes.] The great volcano of Kilauea, or Kirauea, 
Is situated in the 5 part of the island, in the Kau 
district. See Kinavesa. The climate is mild and 
salubrious. Onions, cabbages, cocoa-mnuts, pine- 
apples, bread-fruit, figs, grapes, melons, and oranges 
abound. The sugar-cane grows luxuriantly; coffee 
and cotton are cultivated; taro and sweet potatoes 
are extensively grown. Goats, pigs, turkeys, and 
common poultry are numerous. There are few cattle 
or horses. The chief town is Kailua, where the 
governor resides; it has a pop. of about 500. The 
only available ports are Kealakehua, Kailua, Kawai- 
hai, and Hilo or Byron’s bay. The great navigator 
eee Cook was killed on the N shore of the bay 
of Kealakeakua, on the W side of this island. | 
HAWARDEN, or Harpen, a market-town and 
parish of Flintshire, 7 m. W of Chester, and 195 
m. NW of London, connected by a railroad with the 
banks of the Dee. Pop. 6,078. 
and well-paved. Pop. 905. 
HAWASH, a river of Abyssinia, in the country 
of the Gallas, formed by the union of two streams 
which have their source in the Mughar district, one 
descending from the 5 side of the Chakha mountains, 
the other issuing from Lake Zawaja. After their 
junction in E long. 29° 50’, the river takes a NE 
direction, bounding the kingdom of Shoa and Efat 
on the § and E, enters Lake Houssa, and is ulti- 
mately lost in the sands or led off in canals by the 
natives. It has a total course of about 500 m., and 
at mid-distance from its source retains, in the dry 
season, a breadth of 60 ft. Its banks here rise up- 
wards of 15 ft. in height and are well-wooded. 
HAWAZ. Sec Anwaz. , 
HAW CREEK, a township of Morgan co., in the 
state of Missouri, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 608. | 
HAWELBAUGH, a locality in Northern Hindos- 
tan, in the district of Kumaon, 5 m. NE of Almora, 
on the Cosila river. It is the residence of the civil 
commissioner, and the site of the cantonments of the 
district. It was formerly a favourite retreat of the 
rajahs; but the only remains of the royal dwelling 
is a lofty stone gateway, now converted into a court 
of justice, ae 
* HAWERBY wirn BEESBY, a parish in Lin- 
eolnshire, 8} m. NNW of Louth. Area 870 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 66; in 1841, 87. : 
HAWES, a market-town and chapelry in the p. 
of Aysgarth, N. R. of Yorkshire, on the Ure, 16 m, 
W of Middleham, Area 19,500 acres. Pop. in 1801, 
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1,559; in 1841, 1,611.—Also a township in the p. of 
Bassenthwaite, Cumberland, 6 m. E of Cockermouth. 

AWESV a village of Hancock co., in the 
state of Kentucky, U. 8., 135 m. SW of Frankfort, 
on the 5 bank of the Ohio, at the mouth of Lead 
creek. Pop. in 1840, 420, 

HAWES-WATER, a picturesque lake in West- 
moreland, 5 m. N of Kendal. Its breadth does not 
exceed that of a stone’s throw, but its depth at the 
narrowest part is not less than 50 fath. It is 3 m. in 
length, and forms, on the road from Kendal to Pen- 
rith, a fine cataract. 

HAWICK, a parish in the SW of Roxburghshire, 
15} m. in extreme length, by 34 m. in extreme 
breadth. with a superficial area computed at about 
15,360 imperial acres. The Teviot rises in two 
head-streams at its boundary with Dumtfries-shire, 
and traces for 9 m. its boundary with Upper Cavers, 
till it makes a confluence with the Allan. Rather 
more than one-fourth of the whole area is in tillage; 
about 160 acres are under wood; all the rest is in 
pasture. Pop. in 1801, 2,798; in 1881, 4,970; in 
1841, 6,578,—an increase attributable to the exten- 





sion of the woollen manufactures. The Edinburgh 


and Hawick railway, 53 m. in length, branches off 


' from the North British line at Portobello; and rons 


by Dalkeith, ‘Tyne-head, Stow, Galashiels, Melrose, 
and St. Boswell’s, to H.—The town of H. is situated 
at the confluence of the Teviot and the Slittrig, 10 
m. from Jedburgh, and 20 m. from Kelso; and by 
railway 194 m. from Galashiels, and 53 m. from 
Edinburgh. The Teviot approaches the town in a 
NE direction, makes a bend opposite the upper part 
of it, and then resumes its NE course. Just after it 
has completed the bend, the Slittrig comes down 
upon it from the 5, and the town adapts its topo- 


graphical arrangement to the course of the streams 


and the angle of their confluence. A handsome 
bridge carries the Edinburgh road across the Teviot. 
H. has considerable manufactures in the tanning of 
leather and dressing of skins, and jn the making of 
thongs, gloves, candles, and machinery. It is also 
the seat of various species of staple woollen produce. 
The earliest woollen manufacture seems to have been 
that of carpets, established in 1752. Several new 
factories on a large scale have eine been erected, 
and large additions made to almost all the previously 
existing mills. The fabrics at present made are ho- 
siery, druggets, checked woollen for trousers, checked 
woollen for shepherds’ plaids, checked woollen for 
women’s shawls with fringe, coarse and large pattern, 
a fine tartan, coarse Scotch blankets, and a coarse 
white plaiding for trousers. A table constructed in 
the New Statistical Account exhibits the value of pro- 
perty employed in manufacture in 1893 at £101,861; 
the annual amount of wages, £48,726; the quantity 
of yarn manufactured, 854,462 lbs.; the annual con- 
sumption of wool, 108,162 stones; the annual con- 
sumption of soap, 182,899 Ibs.; the number of stock- 
ings made, 1,049,676 pairs; the number of articles of 
under-clothing, 12,552; the number of operatives, 
1,788; the number of stocking-frames, 1,209; and the 
number of weaving-looms, 226. A public library, 
established in 1762, contains about 3,500 vols. ; and 
the Trades’ library, instituted in 1802, contains about 
1,200 vols. H. is a burgh-of-regality or barony, 
nearly approaching, in some of its institutions, the 
character of a royal burgh. The revenue in 1852-3 
was £386. The pop. of the town, exclusive of the 
suburb of Wilton, and of the landward parts of its 
own p., was in 1791, 2,820; in 182%, 5,684; in 1841, 
5,770. — Also a township in the p. of Kirkharle, 
Northumberland, 7} m. E of Bellingham. Area 
1,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, 18; in 1541, 8. oo’ 

HAWIZAH, a district and town of Persia,~ 
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Khuzistan.—The town is situated on the r. bank of 
the Kherkhah, about 40 m. above its junction with 
the Shat-el-Arab, It was nearly swept away by an 
inundation of the river in 1837, and its present pop. 
scarcely exceeds 500.—The district is inhabited by 
Arabs of the four tribes of Sadat, Neis, Kutu, and 
Saki, who, during the summer and autumn, roam 
along the banks of the Kerkhah or H. river, and the 
etn te and in winter and spring drive their cattle 
and flocks into the desert on both sides of the river 
for pasturage. Their wali or chief pays an annual 
tribute of 6,000 tomans. 

HAWKCHURCH, a parish in Dorset. 8 m. N of 
Lyme - Regis, bounded on the NW by the Axe. 
Area 3,900 acres. Pop. in 1851, 886; in 1841, 820. 

HAWKE BAY, an indentation of the E coast of 
Labrador, to the N of Bay St. Michael, in N lat. 53° 
10. To the E of its entrance is a small village. 

HAWKE BAY, or Wammoa, an extensive inden- 
tation of the E coast of New Ulster, or North Island, 
New Zealand. It is enclosed on the NE by Tera- 
kako peninsula, and extends 5 to Cape Mata-mawi 


or Kidnapper point, in 5 lat. 39° 42’, E long. 177° 
15’, a total distance of about 60m. It receives sev- | 
eral considerable streams, one of which forms at its | 
| of Tennessee, U. 5., comprising an area, generally 


estuary Ahuriri harbour. 

HAWKE CAPE, a headland of New South Wales, 
in Gloucester co. It forms a lofty summit at the N 
extremity of the peninsula which separates Lake 
Wallis on the E from the ocean. 

HAWKEDON, a parish in Suffolk, 6 m. NNE of 
Clare. Area 1,210 acres. Pop. in 1841, 339. 

HAWKESBURY, a parish in Gloucestershire, 34 
m. ESE of Wicker. Area 8,940 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 2,182; in 1841, 2,231. 

HAWKESBURY, a river of New South Wales, 


formed, near Richmond, and 39 m. NW of Sydney, | 


by the junction of the Nepean and Grose. The 
united stream forms the NW, N, and NE bounda- 


ries of the co. of Cumberland, separating it from the | 


cos. of Cook, Hunter, and Northumberland; and after 
& sinnious course of about G0 m. in a generally E di- 
rection, falls into Broken bay. The principal places 
which it bathes are Wilberforce, and Windsor or 
Hawkesbury. It is navigable to the latter place for 
vessels of 150 tons burthen, but is liable to great and 
rapid inundations. A period of 11 years has elapsed 
in one instance without a single inundation; but two 
inundations have, in another instance, occurred in 
the course of the same year,—one in the month of 
March, and the other in August,—although not a 
drop of rain had fallen for some time previous in the 
district in which the inundation was most severely 
felt. These inundations are produced by the fall of 
rain on the Blue mountains, along the base of which 
the H. flows in a N direction, receiving its craze 
by numerous mountain-torrents; and so vast is the 
accumulation of water on these occasions, and so 
narrow the gorges through which it has to force its 
Way in its circuitous course to the ocean, that the 
river has in one instance been known to rise, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Windsor, 97 ft. above 
its ordinary level. Its banks consist of fine alluvial 


HAWKESBURY ISLAND, an island of British 
North America, in New Caledonia, on the confines 
of New Hanover and New Cornwall, in N lat. 53° 
80’, W long. 129°. It is formed by several channels 
or arms of the sea, which extend N from Princess 
Royal island, and presents an area 42 m. in length 
from N to 8, and 9 m.in medium breadth. It was 
discovered by Vancouver. 

HAWKESDALE, a township in the p. of Dal- 
ston, Cumberland, 8 m. SE of Wigton. Pop. in 
1831, 427; in 1841, 411. 

HAWKESWELL, or HAWKWELL, a parish in 
Essex, 14 m. NW of Rochford. Area 1,250 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 829; in 1841, 366. 

HAWEKESWICK, a township in the p. of Arm- 
cliffe, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2m. SW of Kettleswell. 
Area 1,780 acres. Pop. in 1801, 81; im 1841, 68. 

HAWKHURST, a parish, partly in Kent, and 
partly in Sussex, 8} m. SSW of Tenterden, bounded 
on the S by the Rother or Kent-dyke, which here 
divides Kent and Sussex. Area 8,590 acres, of which 
2,060 are in Sussex. Pop. in 1841, 2,658. 

HAWKINGE, a parish in Kent. 24 m. N of Folk- 
stone, Area 1,490 acres. Pop. in 1841, 146. 

HAWKINS, a county in the NE part of the state 


mountainous, of 750 sq. m., drained by Holston and 
Clinch rivers. . in 1840, 15,053, of whom 1,499 
were slaves. Its capital is Rogersville. 

HAWKINS-ISLAND, an island near the 5 coast 
of Russian America, in the E part of Prince Wil- 
liam’s sound, to the NE of the island of Hichinbrook, 
in N lat. 60° 33’. It is about 21 m. in length from 
NE to SW, and 6 m. in breadth, and forms with the 
continent the port of Cordova. 

HAWKINS (Movst), a mountain of New Hol- 
land, between Croker's and Hervey's bay. 

HAWKINSVILLE, a village in Pulaski co., in 
the state of Georgia, U. §., 71 m. § of Milledgeville, 
on the W bank of Ocmuigee river. 

HAWEKLEY, a parish in Hants, 32 m. N of Pe- 
tersville. Area 1,710 acres. Pop. in 1831, 277; im 
1841, 323. 

HAWKRIDGE, a parish in Somerset, 3 m. 
WNW of Dulverton, S of the Barle. Area 5,260 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 67; in 1841, 79. 

HAWKSHEAD, a parish and township in Lan- 
cashire. Area of p. 22,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2,060; in 1841, 2,823. Area of township, 6,700 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 797; in 1841, 892. < 

HAWKSWORTH, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 
7m. SSW of Newark, between two branches of the 
Trent. Area 720 acres. Pop. in 1831, 212; in 
1841, 203.—Also a township in the W. R. of York- 
shire, 4m. SSW of Otley. Area 2,020 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 327; in 1841, 329. 

HAWKWELL, a township in the p. of Stamford- 
ham, Northumberland, 11 m. NE of Hexham, on 
the Pont. Pop. in 1831, 150; in 1841, 176. ; 

HAWLBOLINE, an island in Cork harbour, 7 
m. 5 of Queenstown.—Also a rock near the entrance 
of Carlingford harbour, co. Down. sae 

HAWLEY, a township of Franklin co., m the 






1831, 240; in 1841, 217. _ 
; 






soil. See also Winpsor. state of Massachusetts, U. S., 111 m. NW of Boston, 
HAWKESBURY (Easr), a township of Upper | watered by branches of Deerfield river. It has 4 

Canada, in the Ottawa district, bounded on the E by | hilly surface, but affords good pasturage. Pop. m 

Lower Canada; on the W by West Hawkesbury; and | 1840, 977. 

on the N by the Ottawa river. Pop. 1,751. HAWLENY, a parish in Gloucestershire, 45 m., 
HAWKESBURY (Wesr), a township of Upper | SSE of Winchcombe. Area 3,430 acres. Pop. in 

the Ottawa. Pop. 1,796. It contains Hawkesbu HAWN, a> ship in the p. of Hales-Owen ’ 

village, or Heater situated in the N of the rabid Salop. Pop. 110. . 3 | 


_—— 

_ HAWNBY, a parish and township in the N»Reof » 
| Yorkshire, 6 m. NW of Helmsley on the Rye pe : 
of p. 22,250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 754; in 1641, ay) 
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ship, possessing 250 inhabitants, and about a mile to 
1. the of the v. is Hawkesbury mills, the largest 
4 sawing-establishment in West Canada. 
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Area of township, 7,070 acres. Pop. in 1831, 275; 


in 1841, 545. 

HAWNES, or Haynes, a parish in Bedfordshire, 
6m. SSE of Bedford. Area 3,260 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 847; in 1841, 913. 


HAWORA, a district of E. India, in the zillah of 
Dinajpur, in N. Bengal. It occupies both banks of 


the Jomuna river, and has an area of about 180 sq. 
m. Its principal v., of the same name, contains 
about 100 honses. 

HAWORTH, a chapelry in the p. and 10 m. 
WNW of Bradford, W. R. of Yorkshire. Area 10,540 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,835; in 1841, 6,303. 

HAWRIDGE, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 3} 
m. N of Chesham. Area 610 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
217; in 1841, 233. 

HAWS, a river in Montgo ot eb which falls 
into the Severn at Aberhaws.—Also 
norshire, which falls into the Ithon above Dysart. 

HAWSKER wirn STAINSIKER, a township in 
the p. of Whitby, N. R. of Yorkshire, 8m. SSE of 
Whitby, on the shore of the North sea. Area 3,330 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 654; in 1841, 724. 

_ HAWSTEAD, a parish in Suffolk, 34 m. S$ of St. 
Edmunds-Bury. Area 1,980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
414; in 1841, 457, 

| HAWTHORN, a township in the p. of Easington, 
co. of Durham, on the shore of the German ocean, 
at the mouth of a rocky glen, watered by a small 
stream named Hawthorn Dean. Area 2,140 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 162; in 1841, 177. 

HAWTHORP, a hamlet in the p. of Ireham, 

‘Lincolnshire. Pop. in 1821, 52; in 1841, 65. 

HAWTON, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 2 m. 
‘SSW of Newark, on the E bank of the Devon. Area 

‘2,150 acres. Pop. in 1851, 258; in 1841, 240. 


HAXBY, a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. | 
E of the Foss. Area 1,840 acres, | 


N of York, an 
Pop. in 1831, 412; in 1841, 457. 
HAXEY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 8 m. NW of 


Gainsborough, and W of the Trent. Area 8,470. 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,868; in 1841, 2,071. 

HLAY, a market-town and parish in Breconshire, 
20 m. W of Hereford, on the Wye, which is here 
crossed by a bridge. Pop. of p. in 1831, 1,959; in 
1841, 2,107. Pop. of township in 1841, 1,455. 

HAY. a county of South Western Australia, 
bounded on the N by the co. of Peel, on the SE by 
that of Kent, on the S by the co. of Plantagenet, and 
on the W by that of Goderich. Its 8 part is inter- 
sected by Stirling range, the principal summit of 
which, Toolbrunup, rises to the height of 5,000 ft. 
above sea-level. Towards the W extremity of the 
range are several peaks of considerable elevation. 
‘Further N are numerous salt lakes, and towards the 
NE is Salt river, apparently a considerable stream, 
but still only partially explored.—Also a township 
‘of Upper Canada, in the Huren district, bounded on 
the W by Lake Haron, Area 33,684 acres. Pop. 113. 
—Also a river of British North America, in the 
district of Peace river, which descends from the 
E side of the rocky mountains, and flows NNE to 
the Great Slave lake. 

HAY, or Getuscp, a river of South-West Ans- 
‘tralia, in Plantagenet co., which descends from the 
S side of Mount Barker, and flows SSW to Wilson 
Inlet. 

HAY (L", a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Seine, cant. of Villejuif, 10 m. from Paris. Pop. 
ool. 
HAYS CASTLE, a parish in Pembrokeshire, 6 
m. E of St. David’s. Pop. in 1831, 934; in. 1841, 366. 

HAYANGE, or HerinGen, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Moselle, cant. and 6m. WSW of 


Thiouville, on the Fensch. Pop. in 1541, 1,508, It | 
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| im 1851, 10,377; in 1841, 10,807. 
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has extensive iron-works, a tile-kiln, and several 
lime-kilns. 

HAYCOCK, a small island in the Asiatic archi- 
pelago, off the W coast of Borneo, in N lat, 2° 20, 
E long. 108° 58’.—Also an island in the Celebes sea, 
NNW of Sanjir island, in N lat. 4° 5’, FE long. 125° 
22’.—Also an island in the Philippine group, to the 
SE of the island of Mindanao, in N lat. 5° 32, E 
small islands in the 
channel of Mozambique, near the NW coast of Ma- 
dagascar, to the N of the embonchure of the Marin- 
gando, in N lat. 13° 30’. 

HAYCOCK, a township of Bucks co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, 12 m. from Do lestown, watered 
by Tohickon creek and its tributaries. It has a hilly 
surface and gravelly soil, 

HAYD, or Harpe, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle and 29 m. W of Pilsen, and 85 m. NW of 
Klattau, in a marshy district. Pop. 1,710. It is 
surrounded by walls, has a eastle, and possesses 
several breweries.—Also a town in the circle and 27 
m. NE of Leitmeritz, and 29 m. NNW of Jung- 
Bunzlau. Pop, 1,000. It has extensive and cele- 
brated glass and crystal-works, and manufactories of 
wax-cloth, flannel, and hats. 

HAYD (Oxer and Usrer), two contiguous vil- 
lages of Bohemia, in the circle and 22 m. 8 of Bud- 
weis, on the railway to Linz, 

HAYDOCK, a township in the p. of Winwick, 
Lancashire, 2m. NW of Newton. Area 2,090 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 934; in 1841, 1,296. 

AYDON, a parish in Dorset, 3 m. ESE of 


| Sherborne. Area 660 acres. Pop. in 1831, 123; in 


1841, 116. 
HAYDON, or Heypon, a parish in Essex, 74 m. 
WNW of Saffron-Waldon. 2,470 acres. Pop. 


in 1831,'259: in 1841, 824, 

HAYDON-BRIDGE, or Exrinoron, a chapelry 
or quarter in the p. of Warden, Northumberland, 6 
m. NW of Hexham, on the South Tyne, which is 
here crossed by a handsome bridge, with a station 
on the Carlisle and Neweastle railway. Pop, in 1881, 
338; in 1841, 1,908. 

HAYDON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 6} m. ENE 
of Grantham. Area 5,140 acres. Pop. in 1881, 575: 
in 1841, G47. 

HAYE (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
the Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 4 m. ESE of Vertou, 
on the r. bank of the Sevre-Nantaise. Pop. 995.— 
Also a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Bra- 
bant, dep. of Roux-Miroir. Pop. 125. 

HAYE-AUBRE'E (La), a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Eure, cant. and 2m. WNW of Rou- 
tot, near the forest of Brotonne. Pop. 1,006. 

HAYE-DESCARTES (La), a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Indre-et- 
Loire, arrond. of Loches. The cant. comprises 10 
com. Pop. in 1831, 7,042; in 1841, 7,780. The 
town is 18 m. SW of Loches, and 32 m. 8 of Tours, 
on the r. bank of the Creuse. Pop. in 1841, 1,459. 
It has .a large flour-mill, and an extensive trade in 
dried plums, wax, and honey. Fairs for cattle, grain, 
and hemp are held here monthly. The locality is 
noted as the birth-place of Descartes. 

HAYE-MALHERBE(La). a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Eure, cant. and 4 m. WNW of 
Louviers. Pop. 1,031. 

HAYE-PESNEL (La), a canton, commune, and 
town of France, in the dep, of the Manche, arrond. 
of Avranches. The cant. comprises 19 com. Pop. 
é town is 8 m. 
N of Avranches, and 27 m. SSW of St. Lo. Po 
963. Fairs are held here 5 times a-year. <j 

HAYE-DU-PUITS (La), a canton, commune,_ 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Manche, ar- 
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rond. of Coutances. The cant. comprises 24 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 16,272; in 1841, 16,342. The town is 
19 m. N of Coutances, and 26 m. NW of St. Lo, 
about 3 m. from the sea. Pop. 1,082. It has a 
castle, and possesses an extensive trade in grain. 
Fairs for cattle, grain, and lint are held here 7 times 
a-year. 

YER (Et), a town of Arabia, in Nedjid, 42 
m. SSE of El-Derreyeh, and 51 m. N of Yemamah. 

HAYES, a district of the island of Guadaloupe, 
forming the NW part of Basse-Terre. It is one of 
the most unhealthy and infertile portions of the 
island, The soil is everywhere volcanic. and to the 
extent of 9-10ths covered with wood and savannah. 
Coffee, sugar, cotton, cacao, and manioc are culti- 
vated in small quantities, and form its chief produc- 
tions. Pop. 494. The district derives its name from 
a town now nearly ruinous. It has a good harbour 
for small vessels, 

HAYES, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, dep. of Chatelineau. Pop. 269.—Also a 
commune in the same prov., dep. of Gilly. Pop. 
1,300,— Also a commune in the same prov. dep. of 
Macon. Pop. 128.—Also a commune in the same 

prov., dep. of Marcinelle. Pop. 530. 

HAYES, a parish in Kent, 2m. SSE of Bromley. 
Area 1,300 acres. Pop. in 1831, 504; in 1841, 390, 
— Also a parish in Middlesex, 34m. SE of Uxbridge, 
in the line of the Great Junction railway and the 
Grand Junction canal. Area 5,670 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1.575; in 1841, 2,076. 

HAYES (Les), a commune of Belgium, in the 
por of Hainault, dep. of Mont-sur-Marchienne. 

op. 530.—Also a commune in the same prov., dep. 
of Nalinnes. Pop. 507. 

HAYES RIVER. See Hit River. 

HAYETTES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Hainault, dep. of Chatelineau. Pop. 82.— 
Also acommune in the same prov., dep. of Papig- 
nies. Pop. 106. 

HAYETTES (Les), a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Brabant, dep. of Nil-Saint-Vincent- 
Saint-Martin. Pop. 75. 

HAYFIELD, a chapelry in the p. of Glossop, 
Peruyenire, 44m. NW of Chapel-en-le-Frith. Pop. 

BEY EB 

HAYFIELD, a township of Crawford co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 1,401. 

HAYINGEN, a town of Wurtemberg, in the cirele 
of the Danube, obmt and 10 m. SSW of Miinsingen, 
on the r. bank of the Lanter. Pop. (Cath.) 655. It 
has an old castle, and contains several breweries. 
Cattle-markets are held here several times a-year. 

HAYLES, or Tray. See Hares. 

HAYLING, an island in the English channel, in 
the co. of Southampton, separated from the main- 
land by a channel about a mile in breadth. It com- 
prises the parishes of North and South Hayling. 
The former is 2m. SW of Havant. Area 1,180 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 294; in 1841, 227. South H. 
is 4 m. SSW of Havant. Area 2,490 acres, Pop. 
in 1831, 588; in 1841, 669. 

HAYN, Grossen-Hary, or ASSEGE, a town of 
Saxony, capital of a bail. of the same name, in the 
circle and 21 m. NW of Dresden, on the 1. bank of 
the Roder, at an alt. of 344 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
in 1835, 5,755. Tt has a lyceum, and possesses ex- 
sabe manufactories of woollen fabrics and an iron- 

work, 7 

HAYNAU. See Harvar. 

HAYNESVILLE, a village of Lowndes co., in 
the state of Alabama, U.S. 116 m. SE of Tusca- 
loosa, on the N side of Big Swamp creek. 

HAYNLEITE, or Hayne-an-DERLEITE, a range 
of hills in Germany, which extends from Keula, in 
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prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Noire-Fontaine, 


| the E of Laidley Plains, in § lat. 28° 


| 150 m. on the meridian of 71° 20’. 
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the W part of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen to Kip- 


delbruck in Prussian Saxony, a distance from W to 


E of about 30 m., between the Wipper on the N, 
and the Helbe on the 8. 

HAYONS (Les), a commune of Belgium, in the 
Pop. 
244, 

HAY PEAK, a summit of Eastern Australia, to 

8’, and E long. 
152° i 


HAYSTHORP, a township in the p. of Burton- 
Agnes, E. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. WSW of Bridling- 
ton. Area 1,120 acres. Pop. 108. 

HAYSVILLE, a small village of Upper Canada, 
in the township of Wilmot, on the Huron road, 22 
m. from Galt. Pop. 70, 

HAYSVILLE, a village of Vermilion township, 
Richmond co., in the state of Ohio, U.S, 78 m. 
NNE of Columbus, 

HAYSYN. See Gatsr, 

HAYTI, Sax Domrneo, or Hispaytona, the 
second in point of size, and one of the most fertile 
of the Greater Antilles. It lies between Porto Rico 
—from which it is separated by a channel called the 
Mona passage, 76 m. wide—on the E, and Jamaica 
and Cuba on the W and NW. The channel between 
the latter island and H., denominated by seamen 
the Windward passage, is about 48 m. wide, From 
Jamaica it is 112 m. distant. The island extends 
from 17° 42’ to 19° 56’ N lat.; and from 68° 24’ to 
74° 35’ W long. There are a variety of statements 
with respect to its dimensions: Edwards estimates 
its length at 390 m.; Rainsford says it is more than 
450m.; the Abbé Raynal represents it as 200 leagues 
in length ; and modern French geographers state that 
it is 160 leagues in length, by 30 in average breadth, 
measured from E to W. On the parallel of 18° 23, 
on the most recent maps, it has an extreme length 
of 400 m.; and its extreme breadth may be taken at 
Mr. Macgregor 
estimates its area at 29,000 sq. m., or 18,816,000 
acres. Several small islands lie round it, the prin- 


cipal of which are Altarde, Saone, Beati, and St. 


Catherine on the § side, from W to E; Mone and 
Monique on the SE side; Guymete and Gonaive on 
the W; and La Tortuga on the N side. Columbns 
conferred on this island the name of Hispaniola. It 


afterwards frequently bore the name of its capital, 


St. Domixeo. By the aboriginal inhabitants it was 
called Hayti, thatis, ‘the high or mountainous land,’ 
on account of the hilly nature of its N division; and 
under this revived name it has become famous in 
modern history as a great island oceupied by men 
who, suddenly passing from the condition of slaves 
to that of free men, established their political power 
with their personal liberty: “A people of uncivilized 
men, who became in a few years civilized and even 
refined, and formed a dynasty and government for 
themselves, presents a spectacle at once novel in the 
history of the species, and attractive from the extra- 
ordinary incongruities which it appears to involve 
and to reconcile. The proximity of this scene to 
our own settlements, and the great similarity of their 
circumstances to those in which so strange a revolu- 
tion was effected, adds mightily to the importance 
of the subject.” A succinct sketch of this event will 
be found in our concluding historical paragraph. 
Physical foment) The general direction of the 


| mountain-chains in H. is similar to that on the other 
| islands, being parallel with the bearing of the island; 


their summits form a curve. A great m 


as 


from these numerous spurs branch out. ‘The y 





tain-knot, called the Cibao, and attaining an alt..of 

6,000 ft., occupies the centre of the island; from it~ 

two chains of mountains stretch from E to Walon 5 
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are numerous, and in general extensive and fertile. 
The valley of La Vega Real is one of the largest 
and finest in the island; its length is computed at 
80 leagues, and its average breadth at 10. To the 
E of the city of San Domingo, and separated from 
the plain of La Vega by a range of hills, are immense 
plains called Los Llanos; they are perfectly level, 
with no trees upon them except a few small shrubs 


on the margin of the springs or pools of water, and | 


are said to occupy nearly a sixth part of the island, 
stretching almost to the E end, a distance of more 
than 90 m., while their breadth is about 30m. Along 
the 5 and N shores of the W part of the island, 
small tracts of level cultivable ground oecur only in 
detached portions; but between the hill-ranges are 
the plains of Artibonite and Cul-de-Sac. 

ftivers.] The rivers are numerous, though most 
of them onght to be rather regarded as torrents or 
brooks which flow with great rapidity. ‘The Ozama, 
Haina, Nigua, Villegas, Norsae, Ciau, Ocao, and 
Yane, take their rise in the mountains, and in gen- 
eral descend towards the W. There are a few which 
flow to the N and a few to the E; but these are not so 
large as the others—The Ozama falls into the sea 
at the city of San Domingo, forming at its mouth the 
harbour of that city. In rainy seasons the current 
is very rapid and strong.—The Haina flows about 3 
leagues to the W of the city of St. Domingo. It 
takes its rise at the foot of a ridge of mountains 
which bound the prospect from the city. These 
elevations are particularly remarkable from the sea 
opposite the harbour, and serve to close the view 
which intervenes by giving shade and limits to the 
perspective. This river is frequented by water-fowl 
of several kinds; and abounds in excellent fish, par- 
ticularly the snook and bastard-mollet, the salmon 
and trout of the W. Indies. Its margin was once 
studded with plantations of cocoa, sugar, indigo, 
cotton, &c., but is now overgrown with wild shrub- 
bery. The recent formation of an ir ar bar of 
sand, not far from its entrance into the bay, render- 
ing the navigation difficult, may account for this 
decay of cultivation on its banks.—The Nigna, two 
leagues lower, draws its source near the preceding 
river, rolling over a beautiful bed of sand and peb- 
bles for a distance of 9 leagues, in such a serpentine 
form that, within a distance of 2 m., it is necessary 
to cross it five times. This river in its progress to 
the sea receives the united waters of smaller streams. 
It is fordable unless when swelled by great rains, 
but in the driest months the stream is very low.— 
The Yane, or Yuna, flows through an extent of 
nearly 200 m., and waters the rich plains of La Vega 
Real, Cotuy, &c. It receives upwards of 40 smaller 
streams, and falls into the great bay of Samana.— 
There is a singular lake situated near the S of 
the old French line of demarcation, on a little island, 
near the town of St. John’s. This sheet of water is 
known by the name of La Laguno de Henriquillo, 
or ‘the lake of Little Henry,’ from its being the seat 


to which the Indian chief of that name retired, after 


his defeat, and where he was captured by the Spa- 
niards. It is upwards of 20 leagues in circumf.; and 
though its nearest margin is 8 leagues from the sea, 
in which distance several considerable mountains 
intervene, the same flux and reflux of the tide takes 


place in it, and at the same time, as in the neigh-_ 


bouring ocean. The water is salt, and of the same 
specific gravity and appearance as that of sea-water; 
and sharks, seal, porpoise, and other sea-fish, are 
found in it. In the centre is a small island nearly 
2 leagues long and 1 wide, containing springs of 
fresh water, and abounding in wild goats and game. 
The adjacent lake of Aaney is fresh. 

Bays and Harbours.) H.has many excellent bays 
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and harbours. The bay of Samana, on the 8 side of 
the low peninsula of that name, in point of situstion, 
extent, and communication with the interior of the 
country, is one of the most important in the W. In- 
dies. From Cape Raphael, which forms the S side 
of this bay, to the opposite side, is a distance of 18 
m., protected by rocks and sands, yet leaving a safe 
and deep channel. It is 60 m. long, and bounded 
on every side by a fertile country. Neyba bay, into 
which a river of the same name enters, might be 
made larger and more commodious for shipping, if 
the various channels through which the river flows 
into it were formed into one: at present the pilots 
are often at a loss, from the number and frequent 
shiftings of the channels, for a proper navigation. 
The entrance of Ocao bay, so called from the river of 
the same name, is 2 leagues across, and increases 
gradually to nearly 6; its shores are clear, and their 
elevation makes it a good place for shelter. On the 
E side of the bay is the harbour of Caldera. Here 
ships drawing too much water to cross the bar lie to 
complete their loading, moored to the trees. A great 
part of the coast of the island is rocky and danger- 
ous, affording insecure anchorage or sheltering from 
storms. ‘The harbour of Cape Francois on the N 
side of the island is spacious; that of San Domingo 
is exposed to S winds. Gonaives is a safe and deep 
harbonr. 


Climate, §c.] From the situation of this island, it 


might be supposed to suffer from intense heat during 


at least one-half of the year; but this is provided 


| against by an E wind which blows with great regu- 


larity at certain seasons. This wind is not much 
felt till about 9 o'clock in the morning; it incre 

as the sun advances to his meridian, and decreases 
as he descends again to the horizon. In the plains of 
what forms the Spanish part, the heat is nearly uni- 


form, sometimes rising as high as 90°: but as the 


mountains are approached, it gradually subsides. It 
rarely rises above 72° or 77° on them; and during 
the night, particularly on some of the highest moun- 
tains, as those of Cibao, Lille, and Holte—the for- 
mer of which is estimated at about 6,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea—the temp. is often piercing. In 


the central part of the island, the plains of Banica 


are remarkable for their high temp. when compared 


with those of the more elevated and of course colder 


districts of St. John’s and St. Thomas, by which they 
are bounded; while the valley of Costanza, divided 
from St. John’s by a ridge of mountains, and closed 
in like an amphitheatre by surrounding hills, has a 
climate so eold and pure that meat may be there 
kept for five or six days without being tainted. The 
seasons are divided into wet and drv; the heaviest 
rains fall in May and June. Hurricanes are seldom 
experienced; earthquakes are not now nearly so fre- 
quent as formerly. In the 5 part of the island, vio- 
lent gales of wind are not uncommon, but they are 
not attended with such dreadful consequences as the 
hurricanes in the windward islands. 

Soil aad minerals.] Little is known of the geology 
of H. Limestone appears to be a prevalent forma- 
tion. The soil in some places, after digging a few 


| feet, is soft gravel, or sand-stones; in others it eun- 


sists of clay, potter's earth, or a bed of sand.—This 


island is pre-eminently distinguished for its mines of 
gold and silver, copper and iron. About 8 leagues 
from the city of San Domingo, the mines known by 
| the name of Buena Ventura were situated. From 


one of these mines, called Cibao, a piece of gol 
weighing 200 ounces was once obtained. ese 
mines are not now wrought; but the neighbouring, 


inhabitants, after heavy rains, often gather, among 
the sand of the rivulet Santa Rosa, small particles 


of gold sometimes to the amount of an ounce a-day, 
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of the continent of America; and in quality is equal 
to that of Cuba or the Havannah. Two crops of 
rice are annually gathered, but this crop is not so 
abundant in St. Domingo as in Porto Rico and some 
of the other islands.—Mr. Candler, in his recent 
notices of Hayti, says: “The greater part of the land, 
in some of the extensive plains, is well adapted to 
the cultivation of sugar; and the exportation of that 
-article was once very large. Previous to the year 
1789, according to the table given by Bryan Edwards, 
in his history of the W. Indies, the annual export of 
sugar from this colony, chiefly to the mother country, 
was 1,296,360 ewts., or about 65,600 hhds. of a ton 
each. This trade has entirely ceased; and on this 
circumstance is built the hypothesis, maintained in 
France, and in all the colonies where slavery stiil 
exists, that freedom has ruined the island, and that 
slavery, and slavery alone, can be relied on to insure 
a sufficient supply of sugar for the markets of the 
old world. By far the larger part of the estates of 
the old proprietors went ont of cultivation for want 
of hands, on the depopulation that followed the civil 
wars; but much land is still devoted to the sugar- 
eane, and yields an abundant supply of syrup, or un- 
crystallized sugar, and also of a spirit that is distilled 
from it, called tajia, which is consumed in the island 
to an astonishing extent. A great part of what 
once constituted the wealth of slave-proprietors gues 
to supply the wants of the descendants of their 
slaves, who are now free, and possess the soil. It is 
quite true that these wants of the people pursue a 
wrong direction; that sugar is better than talia; that 
it would be far better to export sugar, and purchase 
manufactured goods with the produce, than to con- 
sume the ardent spirit distilled from it; -but this is a 
matter of taste with the consumers, whose comforts 
real or imaginary are bound up in the present sys- 
tem; and all we can say to them, as we might say 
to multitudes of the English, Scotch, and Irish, who 


In the centre of the island, also, are remains and 
vestiges of extensive gold mines; these were the first 
wrought, and at one time very productive. In the 
S part of the island, are the mines of Guaba, Rubia, 
and Baoruco; and gold is still gathered here in small 
quantities by the Maroons who inhabit this part of 
the island. On the borders of the small streams 
Ob and Peidras, there is a rich silver-mine; and 
not far from the capital, an excellent vein of this 
metal has been wrought. On a ridge called May- 
mon, near the centre of the island, there is a copper 
mine; and within a few leagues of the city of St. 
Domingo, there are two valuable mines of iron. In 
1645 quicksilver was found at the source of the river 
Yacque; it has also been met with near the gold- 
mines of Cibao. Emeralds have been dug not far | 
from the copper-mine already mentioned; loadstone 
is found in several places, also jasper, porphyry, ala- 
baster, and agates. Besides these, Walton mentions | 
amine of antimony which yields pieces of 6 and 8 
Ibs., and what he cal mineral copperas. The mine- 
ral treasures of this island are, however, very im- 
rfectly known, though from the accounts given by 
Serer: and other Spanish authors, they seem highly 
deserving scientific and careful investigation. Ac- 
cording to Herrera, the mines of La Vega and Buena 
Ventura alone, formerly exported upwards of 460,000 
marks of gold—No mineral waters have yet been 
discovered except those which suddenly burst forth 
from the mountains of Viagama after the dreadful 
earthquakes in this part of the island in 1751. In 
many places there are natural salt-pits along the 
coast: and in one of the mountains that enclose the 
lake Xaragua, there is a salt-mine. The Spanish 
historian Oviedo, states, that the whole mountain is 
in fact a rock of salt. 

Vegetable productions.| Perhaps no country could 
present an herbal more extensive and interesting 
than the varied vegetable kingdom of this island. 
The mahogany-tree, in which the country abounds, 
is at present a staple export. The koa, though of 
the same species as that of Europe, differs consider- 
ably in its appearance; it is used for buildings, and 
frequently furnishes beams from 60 to 70 ft. long. 
The jacana resembles the oak, but is preferable in 
many cases, from being less corruptible. The ma- 
chineel tree affords a wood of a beautiful appearance, 
shaded like marble with green and yellow veins. 
The pine is abundant, but in consequence of its 
being liable to be attacked by the wood-ant, it is 
seldom employed. Brazil-wood is found on many 
parts of the coast, but hitherto it has not been much 
attended to. The satin wood of H. is heavier than 
that which grows in the E. Indies; it also takes a 
better polish, and does not require to be varnished. 
But of all the vegetable productions of the island, 
the ceila, or cotton-tree, is the largest. It receives 
its name from a down which it affords, resembling 
cotton, but of a shorter staple, not unlike the down 
of the black poplar. The palmetto, or mountain- 
cabbage, frequently rises to the height of 70 ft., and 
is cut down for the sake of the production with which 
If is crowned. or the wild honey with which its sides 
often teem. The sugar-cane, cotton, and coffee-plant 
flourish remarkably well in H. The quality of the 
coffee is remarkably good. Cotton, of an excellent 
quality, grows naturally, even in the stony soil, and 
In the crevices of the rocks. Indigo seems at one 
time to have been more extensively cultivated than 
it at present is. The plantain, banana, calabash, and 
cashew-nut, are abundant. Vanilla is indigenons in 
the woods; but though a useful and valuable plant, 
no attention has been paid to its culture or com- 
merce in the island. The tobacco of H., according 
to Valverde, has a larger leaf than that of any part 









































drinks they greatly mistake the meaning of comfort, 
and retard their own advancement in civil society. 


and useful for all domestic purposes as sugar itself.” 
In H., says Mr. Macgregor, “agriculture has been so 
far neglected, and the produets so badly prepared, 
that H. coffee is in little repute in European markets, 
| from the careless and sloveuly way in which it is 
gathered; good and bad berries are mixed up with 
stones and dirt, to add to the weight. When pro- 
perly cleaned and separated, the coffee of H. has 
always been considered superior to any in the W. 
Indies. The same negligence applies to H. cotton, 
eocoa, and logwood. The cause of this slovenly 
preparation is obvious—the general poverty of the 
agricultural class. They are all mere labourers; 
there are no intelligent and enterprising capitalists 
among them; no men who, possessed of funds, and 
with capacity for head-work, can render the labour 
of the community more productive by combining it.. 
Nor will such men be found so long as the influx 
of capital from without is precluded by the law 
which forbids white men to hold property in H.” 
Mr. Franklin says: “ When a Negro obtains a grant 
of a small tract of land, he cares little about the cul- 


his own immediate wants; and these wants are tri- 
fling. ‘T'wo or three hours’ labour in each week will 
suffice to answer all the pur of the culture re- 
quired to produce food enough for himself the rest of 
his time is then allowed to dwindle away in the most 
Puerile pleasures and inconsistencies. No 


the insatiable desire for reposing under the shade. of 
the guava, and for ablutions in the neighbo Veli 
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pursue the same course, is, that in using strong 


The syrup consumed is of excellent quality, as good. 


tivation of it beyond the production of enough for 


which moderate industry could procure would balance 
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stream; with these and a little food, all his wants are 
supplied. Such being the case, and known to be so 


by the government, it is enough to surprise one that, 
they should parcel out their lands in this way; be- 


cause, even under the Code rural, the person holding 
it is no longer a labourer, but a proprietor, and is 
not, therefore, amenable to it. Had the government 
proceeded differently, and let the estates to farm as 
they were originally laid out, so many petty proprie- 
tors would not have existed, but would have remained 
amenable to the law for enforcing cultivation. From 
this unwise system, labourers are scarce in H., and 
the few that are to be obtained are of the worst char- 
acter,—Negroes so abandoned as not to have been 
considered worthy of inheriting a patch of land. H. 
abounds with these small proprietors; their patches 


of land, with their huts upon them, are generally | 


situate in the mountains, or He the ‘oii eee 
arts, on spots, as the poet has described them, ‘the 
‘ibat Maceaerhle by shepherds trod.’ They are 
therefore lost for the purposes of agriculture; their 
cultivation does not extend beyond vegetables for 
the markets in their vicinity; added to which they 
furnish an occasional supply of pork, poultry, and 
wild pigeons. The Haytian proprietor is not a 
lanter practically, and he is ignorant of its theory. 
here is nothing regular in his system; it is an ano- 
maly, a strange incongruous method of proceeding, 
having no tendency either to improve the soil or 
benefit himself. The sugar planter, in the first place, 
is so ignorant that he knows not the virtue which his 
soil possesses, nor what it is capable of producing. 
He considers not whether one field be better adapted 
for the production of canes than another, but plants 
indiscriminately in bad or good soil, in heavy or light; 
in fact, he knows not whether it ought to be planted 
with canes or cotton, or if it would be wise to allow 
it to become common pastures. He is contented, 
and seems to be quite satisfied, if he can but obtain 
vegetation in any way; careless about the manner in 
which it is accomplished. To ascertain whether it 
can be improved by art or industry, is a matter about 
which he is unconcerned.” ae State of Heyti.] 
Animals.] On the original discovery of this island, 
four species of quadru were found upon it, which 
the Indians called hutia, quemi, mohuy, and cory: like 
the aboriginal race of natives, however, they have 
become extinct, with the single exception of the hu- 
tia, or agouti eat, which is yet to be met with, and 
resembles the squirrel and rabbit. All the other 


hese. a have been introduced by Europeans, and | 
th 


ey have increased greatly, especially cattle, hogs, 
sheep, goats, horses, mules, and asses. Some graziers 
in the district of Seibo keep upwards of 12,000 head 
of cattle, which they sell in herds at 6 and 8 dollars 
per head. Poultry is good, and much cheaper than 
in other parts of the W. Indies. Game is plentiful, 
and the island abounds with birds of beautful plum- 
age: unlike the main, however, and the neighbouring 
islands, no singing birds are found here, excepting 
the Jamaica nightingale or mocking-bird, an 


eacy by the Creoles; it abounds in all parts of the 
island, particularly near the city of San Domingo. 
Centipedes are large, dangerous, and numerous; the 
scorpion is rarely found, but the venomous crab- 
spider is sometimes met with. The wood-ant is one 
of the most destructive insects in the island. It 
attacks all kinds of wood, especially the wood of the 
pine. If packing-cases are made of it, it will perfo- 
rate through every fold of the goods which they con- 
tain, till it works a passage out at the other side. 
The cattle are often attacked by a large fly some- 
thing similar to the eantharides of the Mediterra- 
nean, The,cochineal insect is found indigenous in 
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| unquestionably was 


the 
banana-bird. *The land-crab is thought a great deli- 
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the district of St. John’s, Banis, and along Ocao river. 
The nigua, or tick, is by far the most disagreeable 
insect in the W. Indies. It makes its attack gener- 
ally on the foot; and so great is the difficulty of ex- 
tracting it, that it is often necessary to cut out the 
part, and totally extirpate the diseased portion it has 
formed. The cocullo is a kind of glow-fly that emits 
from its belly and eyes a luminous matter. On cer- 


| tain festival-days, in the month of June, they are 


collected and tied in great quantities all over the outer 
garments of the young people, who gallop through the 
streets on horses similarly ornamented, producing ina 
dark evening the effect of a large moving body of light, 

Population.) ‘The original native population of 
H., previously to its subjugation by the Spaniards, 
was estimated by Bishop Las Casas at 3,000,000, 
This was probably an exaggeration; but, thongh the 
numbers may have been much less, the falling-off 
at after the conquest. In the 
17th cent., the island was divided, as we have seen, 
between the Spaniards and French; and the former, 
in 1798, were estimated by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, from the confession-tickets, at 110,000 free per- 
sons, and 15,000 slaves. The French pop. amounted 
in 1726 to 100,000 Negroes, and 30,000 Whites. In 
1779, according to Mr. Necker, the numbers were, 
249,098 slaves, 7,055 free Blacks, and 52,650 Whites: 
in all 288,803 persons. They were stated in the Na- 
tional assembly by M. Prieur to amount in round 
numbers to 500,000 Blacks, and 40,000 Whites; add- 
ing these numbers to the pop. of the Spanish part, 
the whole pop, at the commencement of the French 
revolution could not exceed 665,000 souls. From 
that period till 1809, when the French troops were 
finally expelled, the country was laid waste by a suc- 
cession of sanguinary wars, notwithstanding which 
the pop. of the whole island seems to have increased 
in an astonishing degree: for by the census taken in 
1824, the actual pop, was given at 935,335 souls, and 
this number has received a | accession of free 
Blacks and men of colour from the United States. It 
now certainly exceeds 1,000,000, of whom one-half are 
Blacks, about 450,000 Mulattoes, and the remainder 
Whites. Of this pop. about one-third belongs to the 
Dominican republic.—The dress of the lower orders 
is plain, but neat and clean. The men wear a short 
blue jacket of woollen cloth, with waistcoat and trou- 
sers of white chintz. The women’s dress consists of 
a cotton chemise and petticoat, with a handkerchief 
tied in the form of a turban round the head.—The 
language of the country is Creole-French.—An arti- 
cle in the Colontal Magazine gives an unfavourable 
account of the moral characteristics of the pop. of 
that part of H. which at present owns allegiance to 
the Black emperor Faustus I. “So jealous are the 
swarthy inhabitants of those rights which they have 
acquired, that every white man is viewed with suspi- 
cion; and, to prevent his gaining any degree of supe- 
riority, he is placed under a variety of disabilities, 
White men may reside on the island; but they are 
expressly forbidden to purchase land, or even to in- 
herit any such permanent property in what manner 
soever it might have been acquired. A white mer- 


'chant may import cargoes, and ship them off to 


other islands; but the produce of the country is 
placed under an interdiction, and secured from his 


| unhallowed touch. He may procure a livelihood by 


his labour; but the merchandise which he is permit- 
ted to import he dares not sell asaretailer. He is 
viewed as a being who is degraded from his forfeited 
tank in society; and the descendants of his father’s 
slaves exact from him that homage which his proge- 
nitors once extorted from their ancestors. Among 
the lower orders, the intercourse between the sexes 
is almost promiscuous; not one scarcely out of a hun= 
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dred knows anything about marriage. For a man 
to have as many women as he can procure, is tole- 
rated by law, and sanctioned by established custom. 
Among these domestic hordes quarrels frequently 
happen; and when they occur, the man takes his de- 
parture with indifference, leaving the women and 
children to load his memory with reproaches, and to 

vide for their own support. No provision is made 

law for the maintenance of the poor; and this fur- 


nishes a reason why legislative authority has never | 
ee in these departments of domestic life. 
i 


Residing in a climate which seems congenial to demi- 


nakedness, they view clothing as an article of subor- | 


dinate consideration; and while they can procure 
plantains and a little fish, they feel but little solici- 
tude for other food. In this state of indolent tran- 


quillity and moral depravity, bearing a striking re-| 


semblance to that of the aboriginal inhabitants, many 
thousands spend their days with but few anticipa- 
tions either for time or eternity. Among the higher 


orders vice has not resigned its dominion; polygamy | 
is not considered as dishonourable, and other modes | 


of life are searcely branded with the name of sensu- 


ality.” 

Constitution. By the constitution of H., of the 
27th Dec. 1806, revised in 1816, the unity and indi- 
visibility of the republic were declared; no person 
who was not of African or Indian descent, with a 
few special exceptions, was eligible to the right of 
citizenship, or allowed to hold land in the island; 


slavery was for ever abolished; the government was | 


declared to be elective; and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was established as the religion of the state, 
but with toleration of others.— After the fall of 


Boyer, and the events detailed in the historical sec- | 


tion of this article, the congress of Santo Domingo 
assembled at St. Christopher in 1845, and elected 
their present president for 8 years. The new consti- 
tution adopted by the Dominican republic appears 
to be more liberal than the one under which the 
whole island was governed, and which still prevails 
in the French portion. White persons are allowed 
to hold freehold property, and to enjoy civil rights, 


and encouragement is held out to foreigners to settle. | 
Government.] The legislative power in the repub- | 


lic of H. was vested in a chamber of representatives 
chosen by the commoners, and amounting to 72, 


members in 1827, and a senate of 24members. The 
former held their seats for 5 years: the latter for 9, 


No representative could hold any office under goy- 
ernment; and any citizen convicted of having sold 
his vote was excluded from all public functions for 
20 years. The executive power was vested in the 
first magistrate or president of the state, who was 
chosen for life by the senate. The president might 
nominate his successor, but the senate might receive 
or reject him. A high national court nominated by 
the senate, judged in cases of accusation preferred 
against any member of the legislative bodies, or 
against the president himself and the other public 
functionaries. The ordinary revenue of the new eim- 


pire of H.is about £240,000. The emperor receives | 


about £3,200 a-year, the empress from £1,000 t 

£1,200; the three ministers have each a little ke 
than £120 a-year as salary. The French indemnity 
weighs heavily on the budget. Under the original 


For the 5 years from 1838 to 1842, : } 
a 1s io leer, | Tenneon 
1848 to 1859, : 1,700,000 
1853 to 1857, . — 1/800,000 
1858 to 1862, 2.400.000 
1863 to 1867, 3,000, ono 
mal, 12,000,000 


Under the new treaty France in to forego her claims 
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till 1849; and H. sets apart one-half of the annual 
revenue from import duties as a fund sacred to the 
payment of the French debt.—The clergy costs little; 
there are not more than 48 priests in the whole 
bounds of the empire. People have been mistaken 
when they spoke of the influence of the Jesnits at the 
court of Port-au-Prince. The H, territory is closed 
against all monastic orders. The municipal admin- 
istration is formed on the model of that of France,— 
In 1846, after the dissolution of the union between 
the French and Spanish parts of the island, a con- 
stitution was published in Santo Domingo declaring 
the limits of the republic of that name to be the 
boundary of 1793; and the government to be repre- 
sentative, elective, and responsible. The rights of 
citizenship are extended to all paying taxes; and 
the executive in a president, with a legislative as- 
sembly, and council. 

Military force.| The armed force of Hayti, while 
united under Boyer, appears to have been such as 
to put its independence out of any danger from 
foreign attack. The whole male pop. was in fact 
armed, and was divided, in the official returns, into 
the following classes: 


Regulars, (including, we suppose, regularly trained 
militia,) 3 


National guard, comprising all men capable of bear- 
ing arms, ‘ : 4 : , 

Gens d’armes, the military employed in the police 
and maintenance of internal tranquillity, 


83,247 
197,054 
29.469 


298,361 
We have no returns of the military force or revenues 
of the Dominican republic. 
Commerce.| 'The commerce and manufacturing 
industry of H. have been subjected to many vicissi- 


}tudes. In 1789 the French part of this island ex- 


ported goods to France to the value of 135,620,000 
francs; and imported from that country to the value 
of 54,578,000 f. In addition to these sums, its au- 
thorized exports to other countries amounted in value 
ta 3,707,000 f, and its imports to 7,000,000 f. In 
1791, 1802, and 1804, the exports of the French part 
of the island were as follows: 


1791, 1802. 1804. 
Sugar, . 163,405,220 Ibs. 53,400,000 Ibs. 47,600,000 Ibs. 
Coffee, . 68,151,180 34,370,000 1,000,000 
Cotton, . «6,286,126 4,050,000 3,000,000 
‘ 234,600 201,800 
Indigo, . 930,016 37,600 35.400 
Molasses, 29,502 bhds. 9,128 hhds. 10,655hhds. 
Rum, . 203 puns. 


In 1814 English merchants imported goods to the 
value of 28,800,000 frances into the island. Since 


that period its commerce has been gradually in- 
creasing. In 1822, the first year after the union 
of the island under Boyer, it exported to foreigm 
parts 652.541 Ibs. sngar; 891,950 Ibs. cotton; and 
35,117,834 lbs. coffee; 322,145 Ibs. cocoa; 3,816,583 
Ibs. logwood; and 20,100 ft. of mahogany, over and 
above the home-consumption. The whole exports 
of the island for that year were of the value of 
9,030,397 dollars, or above £2,000,000; the value of 
the imports was nearly £8,000,000; and the tonnage 


| employed in the export and import trade together 


was about 200,000, in 1,835 vessels. The duties 
upon exports and imports during the same year ex- 
eeeded £678,000, In 1824 H. exported 725,000 lbs. 
of sugar, 992,950 Ibs. of cotton, and 37,700,000 lbs. 
of coffee; besides a considerable quantity of cocoa, 
dye-woods, cabinet-woods, rum, and treacle. I 
1836, the exports of coffee amounted to 37,662,674 
Ibs.; of cotton, to 1,072,555 Ibs.: and of tobaeco to 
1,222,716 lbs. Inthe same year H.e: 4,9. 


xported 4,954,024 
| ft. of mahogany, and 6,767,902 lbs. of logwood, The. } 
tonnage of vessels that arrived at the different-ports 


of the republic, in 1836, was 50,580 tons; th 
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ber of ships, 369; and the value of their 
£474,782. Of these, 84 ships, of a tonnage 


























































Boyer it has been impossible to 
latest 
In that year the arrivals and 
values of the 
three 





Te- Invoice Invoice 
Arrivals. partures. value Imp. value Exp. 

Port-au-Prince, 145 144 £275,424 £368,127 
Cape Haytien, 84 73 136,484 162.770 
Gonaives, . 55 2 15,158 78,804 
Totals, . 284 274 £427,066 £609,756 


various causes it was considerably d 

that of 1840, There was a great deticienc 
coffee crop, and the poverty minaxiadaceh: 
failure in many instances diminished the ability to 
purchase goods. Thus both imports and exports 
were affected. About one-fourth of the shipping, 
and about the same proportion of the invoice values 
of cargoes stated above, belonged to British subjects. 
When the great fire at Port-au-Prince in 1843, by 
reducing many citizens to beggary, rendered them 
unable to pay their debts, the creditors of the greater 
number of them were found to be Dundee and Glas- 
gow houses. Mr. Candler says: “A review of the 


nations: nor shall we discover in it that ruinous de- 


America is so constantly complaining. The annual 
exports of the republic at the present day exceed in 
value £1,000,000 sterling. Its trade with the United 
States of America was greater a few years since than 
it is at the present time. In the year 1839 the 
United States imported from H. to the value of 
2,947,556 dollars; and exported thence to the value 
of 1,815,212 d., whilst, from all the British W. Indies 
in the same period, the imports were only 1,835,227 
d., the exports 1,522,347 d., leaving a balance of 
imports in favour of H., as compared with that of 
our colonies, of more than 500,000 d.! In the same 
year, H. sent more merchandise to the United States 
than almost any European power, except Great Bri- 


latter. During the year 1840 the imports of foreign 
‘oods into the United States ariinbedl th 107,141,519 
; the exports to 132,085,946 d., or £27,000,000 
sterling. The pop. of the United States is twenty 
times as large as that of H.: its trade is only twenty- 
seven times as large. In 1840 the declared value of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures exported 
from this country to H. was £251,979, a larger amount 
than it sent either to Denmark, to Prussia, or to our 
own trading port of Malta; and more than half as 
much as it exported either to Mexico or to the great 
empire of China!” The proceedings of the newly 
self-created emperor Soulouque have been far from 
favourable to the development of the commercial 
resources of the French or Haytian part of the island. 
One of his first imperial edicts, in 1849, was to the 
effect that no vessel will be permitted to load a cargo 
in H. without having first brought a cargo of some 
kind or other to the island; that no foreign mer- 
chants will be allowed to trade without paying a 
yearly license fee of 1,800 Spanish dollars, being 
double the fee hitherto exacted, nor permitted to 


d. Besides these stringent and injurious enactments, 
others of a more sweeping character had been passed, 
IIT. 


a 





849 
cargoes 
of 12,807 
tons, were under the British flag; and the value of 
their cargoes was £192,262. Since the expulsion of 
nh im] cure accurate or 
authentic statistics from either division of H. The 
ustworthy accounts relate to the year 1841. 
; departures, and invoice 
; cargoes imported and exported at the 
principal ports of the republic were as follows: 










But the year 1841 is scarcely a fair representative 
of the average annual value of Haytian trade: from 
below 
in the 
by its 


present exports of H. brings us to a comparison of 
its foreign commerce with that carried on by other 


ficiency of which the pro-slavery press of Europe and 


tain, France, and Russia, and nearly as much as the | 


| short time 


| most of the Spanish clergy and men of property 
| the island, to seek new homes in Cuba, Porto 
| Spanish main, rather than pass under a 


employ a foreign clerk without a yearly tax of 1,000_ 


better organized, had renounced thelr 
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by which the duty on coffee and sugar is 
raised from 5d. Haytian to 500d. per 1,000 Ibs., 
and the same increase of duty on all merchandise, 
whilst prices have been fixed for all imports and 
exports. A private letter says, “His imperial ma- 
Jesty is going to great extremes in the way of taxes 
and duties, I suppose for the purpose of supporting 
his new dignity, and asserting his new rights.”—The 
Dominican republic, on the other hand, liberal- 
ized its commercial principles, and recently nego- 
ciated a treaty of reciprocal freedom of commerce 
with Great Britain. A number of horses, mules, 
and horned cattle are exported from the E coast.— 
The principal entrepots of commerce are Cape Hay- 


| tien, St. Nicholas, Port-au-Prince, Les Gonaives, 


Jasmel, Aux Cayes, and Porto Plata.—Accounts are 
kept in dollars and cents as in the United States. 
The dollar is worth 5 franes 56 centimes, French 
money, and contains 11 escalins. The doubloons are 
valued at 16 dollars; the joes at 8 dollars. 

History.) On the 6th of December, 1492, Christopher Colum- 
bus landed on the N coast of this island, to which, as already 


“mentioned, he gave the name of Hispaniola, or ‘ Little Spain." 


He found it at this period divided into five kingdoms, governed 
by caciques, living in a state of mutual amity and intercourse, 
The natives appeared to beof a Caribbean race; cei Pel simple 
in their manners, and chiefly supported themselves by the chase. 
Columbus left a detachment of Spaniards on the island, under 
charge of his son. These colonists founded St. Nicholas: but 
their excesses roused the resentment of the surrounding natives, 
who rose upon them and destroyed their establishment. The 
Spaniards thereupon betook themselves to the 8 coast, where 
they founded the town of San Domingo, which afterwards gave 
its name to the whole island. The subjugation of H. was effected 
by the Spaniards in 1495. About the middle of the 17th cent, a 
number of buccancers, most of them natives of Normandy, settled 
themselves in Tortuga, a small island lying to the Nof H, From 
this place they made constant incursions ae Sere set- 
tlements on the main island, till at last, by the treaty of Ryswick, 
that part of the island in which these buccaneers had established 
themselves was ceded to the French king, who had acknowledged 
them as his subjects, and taken them under hia protection. From 
this period, the island was divided into two parts: that which is 
now properly and strictly called Harti, and Hisranxio.a, the 
former comprehending the French division, and the latter what 
belonged to the Spaniards. The ancient divisional line which 
separated these two parts stretched from the river Pedernates on 
the 5 side, to the river Massacre on the N side, at the head of the 
bay of Mancenille. The Spanish or E part was reckoned to con- 


| tain about 90 leagues in its extreme length from E to W, and 


about 60 leagues in its greatest breadth, having a surface of about 
3,200 sq. leagues. The Haytian or French division extended 400 
m, in length, and 140 m, in breadth; and contained 1,500,000 
acres in high cultivation before the commencement of the French 
revolution in 1789. Wo event of any importance occurred in the 
history of this island after this cession of a division of its territory 
to France, except the attempt made upon it by Admiral Penn, in 
1692,—a dreadful a agers occasioned by the measles and small- 
pox, in 1666, which is still remembered by the appellation of La 
Tragedie de los Seisis, or ‘the tragedy of the sixes,"—and a revolt 
of the Blacks in 1722. The instant emancipation of the slaves 
in their W. India islands was one of the first measures of the 
French revolutionists towards the end of last cent. At the same 
time, however, the white slave-owners adopted with ardour the 
republican principles of the revolutionists as far as regarded their 
own allegiance to the parent-state. The government, embued 
with the spirit of the ancient regime, sought support against the 
democratic colonists by an alliance with the men of colour; on 
the other hand, the colonists strenoously resisted the attempt to 
apply the new maxims of liberty and equality to people of colour: 
and amidst the excesses and insubordination which resulted from 
the conflicting feelings and views of the colonists and the gov- 
ermment, the slaves themselves awoke from their sleep of servi- 
tude, and all the horrors of a civil war instantly ensued. In 1791 
the coloured pop. of H. rose and massacred the Whites, and in a 

the French division was deserted by all the white 
families that had it in their power to emigrate. The British, 
taking advantage of these disturbances, landed a body of troops 
in H. in 1793; but after the loss of a number of men, 






by the unhealthiness of the climate, they were ohfiaed eavecaala | 


it. In 1795, the Spanish government ceded its part of the island, 
which exceeded the French territory in area, to the French; and 
Riso, and — 
strange oO 
laws and a foreign government. When the brgerrection of the 
Negroes first broke out, in 1791, it found Tonissaint Louventore 
raised by his master to the rank of postillion. At first this man: 
refused to join them, wrtil the Insurreciionists, having becajne= 
massacres and contemed 
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themselves with victory. He then no longer hesitated to range 
himself under bachere ecbich from that moment he led constantly 
to gloriops combat, but never to devastation or to carnage. After 
having achieved the liberation of his country, this noble-minded 
man became tts legislator, His constitution of the Ist of July, 1801, 
many years of happiness and prosperity to H., and the 
ast traces of its devastations had begun to disappear, when a 
French armament, under General Leclerc, appeared in sight of 
the Antilles. By an act of the greatest duplicity, Touissaint was 
removed out of the way; but the French troops, after being re- 
ly defeated, and losing an immense number of men, were 
ultimately compelled to evacuate the island, with the exception 
of a small foree which withdrew into the city of St. Domingo. 
The Blacks now formed themselves into a regular government, 
and their chief, Dessalines, having driven the French out of the 
island, assumed the supreme authority and the title of emperor. 
Dessalines was of a ferocious disposition, and was shot by one of 
his own soldiers, a Mulatto youth not exceeding 15 years of age, 
on the 17th of October, 1806. 

‘The empire of Hayti'—for so it was denominated—was now 
disputed by many chiefs. The most celebrated and successful of 
these were Petion and Christophe; the former, under the name 
of president, held possession of the southern part of the island ; 
the latter, with the title of king, of the northern. Christophe is 
said to have been born in the island of Grenada, and to have 
been a slave in St. Domingo at the breaking out of the revolution 
in 1791. He had been an early friend and faithful adherent of 
Toussaint, and displayed some similarity of character. The 

ions adopted by Christophe, on his accession to the gov- 
ernment, displayed great good sense, and a mind considerably 
on subjects of general policy. The tranquillity of 

the country was however soon distarbed. by the appearance of 
another candidate for power, in the person of Petion, Petion 
was a Mulatto general, who had succeeded to the rank of third 
in command; and, at the death of Dessalines, was commander- 
in-chief at Port-au-Prince. He had been educated in the mili- 
academy at Paris, and was known to be a man of letters, of 
disposition, and engaging manners. Each chief in support 

of his claims had recourse to arms; and the struggle between 
them soon became very fierce. On the Lat of January, 1807, a 
battle was fought between the two parties, when Petion was de- 
feated, and pursued by Christophe to the gates of Port-au-Prince. 
In hope of completing his triumph over his rival, Christophe laid 
siege to that city; but the necessity of his ce to the estab- 
lishment of bis authority in other parts generally favourable to 
him, induced him to raise the siege and retire towards Cape 
Francois. He found little difficulty in establishing his sway over 
the N districts of the island. A council convened at Cape Fran- 
eois, composed of Christophe's generals and the principal citizens, 
formed & néw constitution, which was published on the 17th of 
February, 1807. ‘This constitution declared, that every person 
residing on the territory of BH. wag free in the follest sense; and 
that slavery was for ever abolished within its limits. The gov- 
ernment was vested in a chief magistrate, with the title and 
quality of president and generatissimo of the forces both by sea 
and land. This office was declared to be for life; and the presi- 
dent had a right to choose his suceessor, but from among his gen- 
erals only. The council of state was com of 9 members, of 
whom two-thirds were to be generals. council was a de- 
liberative body; bot as the appointment of the members was con- 
fided to the president, the government, though approaching nearly 
to an oligarchy, had all the strongest features of a monarchy 
without the name of royalty. The Roman Catholic religion was 
declared to be that of the state; but the exercise of every other 
was tolerated. Schools were established in each district, and 
every Haytian, from 16 years of age to 50, was liable to military 
service. It was carefully announced as a fundamental part of 
the act of state, that the government would give no disturbance 


to the colonies of other nations; and that the Haytians would | 


make no conquests out of their own island. But the struggle for 


sovereignty still continged, and a sanguinary war was carried on | 


the rival chiefs for several years, The chief seat of con- 
test was the mole of St. Nicholas, ‘whine numerous explain of 
personal bravery were achieved on both sides. At length this 
place, which was occupied by a part of Petion's army, was for- 


mally invested by Christophe in person, and after 20 days of 
my the garrison surrendered ie diarsetions maf wee 


took place in October 1816, the princi part of the besieging 
go to their homes, and their chief himself 


the French troops were made prisoners, ! 

as prizes, and the place was del i 
July 1810, a British force, miler he ae ot of Gone General C “ 
michael, sailed from Jamaica, to co-operate in the reduction of 
the city of St. Domingo, the last post which the French retained 
in the island. The governor, Barquier, ha capitulated, the 
officers were sent to France on their parole, anata private soldiers 
became prisoners of war. The Spaniards regained possession of 
their capital, after it had been in the hands of the French about 8 
years; and thusaffairs remained until after the death of Christophe, 
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| and surrounded himself with all the usual 





| prevailed in the dominions of Christophe. In the lony and san- 





army of the conqueror, After this event, which | 
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In the spring of 1811, Christophe exchanged the title of presi- 
dent for that of king. This alteration was made under the au- 
thority of the council of state, assembled at Cape Francols, “ for 
the purpose of revising the constitution of February 1907, and 
deliberating upon the alterations which it required.” The coun- 
cll further declared the establishment of royalty, In the person 
and family of the chief who had governed them with so much 
credit to himself and advantage to the people. to be an act of 
n duty and national gratitude. With the establishment 
of a throne, they decreed the foundation of a rank of heredi 
nobility, into which were to be admitted all such as had 
rendered important services to the country, either in the magis- 
tracy or the army, or in the departments of literature or sclence.. 
On this basis, the council of state framed a constitutional act 
establishing the regal dignity in the person and family of Chris- 
tophe, appointed the various officers of state, and made such other 
additions to the constitution of 1807 as the alteration in the form 
of government was thought to require. This act was soon after 
publicly promulgated, and appears to have been received by the 
people at the time with general satisfaction. Immediately after 
its promulgation, Christophe assumed the title of King enry, 


oan coal 


On Sabbath, the 24 of Jane, 1811, be and | 
with great pomp in the Champ-de-Mars, at Cape Francois, now 
ealled Cape Henry. The various institutions of this new king- 
dom were copied from the monarchies of Europe, and 
from France, It had its princes of the blood, its dukes and counts, » 
barons and chevaliers; its grand marshal, grand almoner, and 
master of ceremonies; its levee-days, and drawing-rooms; royal 
birth-days, coronation-day, and other national festivities; its 
royal palaces, chamberlains, pages, and body-guards; royal and 
military order of 8t. Henry: -y and other courts; notaries, . 
solicitors, barristers, and judges; intendants, surveyors, and direc- 
tors of different departments; royal academy and theatre A da 
and some of the arrangements were announced to the world ina 
style which exhibited an amusing imitation of the lan of 
court-journalists. But no impartial observer could withhold his 
admiration from the hich state of order and civilization which 
guinary war which had been carried on between the rival chiefs, 
the pre of suecess was in favour of Chris : 
their forces proved on the whole so nearly balanced as to preclude 
all expectation that. in any short time, the one would be able to 
sobdue the other. Nor could it escape the of either 
party that continued hostilities would eventually enfeeble both, 
and probably render them an easy prey to their ere ee 
sors, Hostilities were at length suspended as if by m con- 
sent; no battle was fought, nor any hostile movement made on 
either side, for more than six years; so that, though there was 
no treaty of peace, or formal armistice concluded, yet ree 
prevailed throughout the island Both Christophe and 
uppear to have applied themselves with great aselduity to the 
encouragement of industry and good morals, and the usion of 
knowledge in their respective territories; and to the | 
likewise of adequate means of defence, against any attempts that 
should be made on their liberty and Independence. The - 
zation of the districts, under the government of Petion, 
differently and more modestly constructed, was not less complete. 
No titles of nobility were adopted by him; but there were the 
same gradations of military rank, the same distribution of admin. 
istrative offices, the same care was evinced in keeping Mp and 
disciplining a military force, and equal solicitude on the grand 
subject of public instruction. . ,. 
@ fall occupation which Bonaparte found for bis armies in 
Europe, and the exclusion of his squadrons from the sea by 
naval power of Britain, preserved the island from any 
part of France. But no sooner bad aa 
ceased to reign, and Louis XVIII ascended the throne of i 
fathers, than the ex-colonists renewed — — reds the re- 
covery of their lost possessions. With thi Wy 1 
a petition to the chamber-of-deputies, calling its attention to Ms 
island. The petition was referred toa cunmeulseei 
and the chairman, Desfourneaux, who had formerly served in t 
colony, reported the result of their deliberations. He begat 
an exaggerated statement of the commercial advantages He 
had accrued to France from the posseasion of St. Domingo. eA 
next proceeded to examine the means of re-catablishing ot > 
lony; and asserted that, from his own knowledge of both os ae 
tophe and Petion, he fully belleved they would be eager 
knowledge the sovereignty of the king, In which case 
proposed that his majesty should be entreated to grant oe 
and to various other black chiefs named in the report, cheit 
marks of honour, and all the pecuniary advantages befitting 
situation and that of the colony; but as this hope might by 
sibility be pointed, his majesty was advised to send @ 
cient number of land and sea forces to oceupy the colony. net 
re-posseasion and re-cnltivation of this island appear to have! 
favourite objects with a considerable number of the lead 
of France; and, in the hope of effecting them, the rejec- 
though placed in circumstances which prevented the total tothe. 
tion of the proposal of Great Britain for an abandonment of 
African slave trade, yet refused the immediate relinquishment 
that traffic, and stipulated for its continuance for five JE 
mising its definitive cessation at the end of that period. A®®T |s 
as the designs of the French government were knownim5t & 
mingo, an address was published explaining to the Peo? 
new political relations in which they were placed, by 
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between France and the other powers of Europe. After express- 
ing the joy, which they could not but feel at the downfall of the 
man who had endeavoured to exterminate them, or to subject 
them again to the yoke of bondage, and with whom they had 
determined never to enter into any amicable engagements, this 
document intimated that there existed not the same reasons for 
rejecting peaceful overtures from the new monarch of France, 
but that, in the event of his manifesting a friendly disposition, it 
would be advisable to form with him a treaty of amity and com- 
merce compatible with the honour, liberty, and security of H. 
This address appeared on the 15th of August; and on the 18th of 
September was published a manifesto of King Henry, giving a 
detailed narrative of the events which had produced and uccom- 
panied the independence of H., justifying before the tribunal of 
nations the legitimacy of that independence, and expressing a 
firm resolution to maintain it. 

In the month of June 1814, Malonet, the French minister of the 
colonies, sent to the W. Indies three commissioners, for the 
avowed of obtaining and transmitting to the French gov- 
ernment infurmation respecting the state of St. Domingo, and the. 
disposition of its chiefs. These commissioners endeavoured to 
win over and intimidate both Petion and Christophe to their pur- 
poses; and although the king of France formally and officially dis- 
claimed any participation in their proceedings, and declared their | 
mission to have been directed to the single point of procuring in-_ 
formation to le the deliberations of the French government, 
yet the well-known character of the minister by whom the com- 
inissioners were sent, left little room to doubt that the conduct of 
his agents had been conformable to the spirit at least of the secret 
instroctions received from their employers; and the subsequent 
disclosure of those instructions established this fact beyond all 
contradiction. The party of the ex-colonists, however, was so 
powerful at the court of Louis, that preparations were actually 
made, and an expedition was intended to sail in the spring of 
1815, for the purpose of reducing the inhabitants of St. Domingo 
to their former servitude, or sweeping them from the face of the 
earth; but the return of Bonaparte from Elba defeated these pro- 
jects. Bonaparte thought it politic to issue an edict for the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, and soon after sent overtures to St. 
Domingo which had for their object to bring back the island to 
the condition of a French colony. His propositions were rejected 
with disdain; and during the short period that passed before his 
second fall, he was too much occupied with E warfare to 
admit of his annoying the inhabitants of H. But as soon as 
Louis was replaced upon his throne, the ex-colonists renewed 
their intri and employed subaltern and ex-official = eer to 
make er overtures to the Haytians. In July 1816, the king 
of France, on the report of the secretary-of-state for the depart- 
ment of the marine and the colonies, issued an ordinance, appoint- 
ing several commissioners to St. Domingo, who were to be in- 
vested with the administration of all the affairs of that island, | 
both civil and military. These commissiowers—who were all ex- 
colonists, and men particularly obnoxious to the Negroes and 
men of colo towards the intended scene of their 
mission, and ng along the coast in an American vessel, sent 
on shore letters sddeonet to ' Monsieur le General Christophe,'—a 
superscription which having become obsolete, and being deemed 
injurious and insulting to the existing order of things in H., 
caused the papers to be instantly returned nnopened. They then 
resorted to the expedient of enclosing their communications in an 
envelope, addressed to the commandant of the port of Gonaives. 
These papers served only to produce fresh abjurations of all cou- 
nection with France, and to then the resolution of the Hay- 
tians to maintain their liberty independence. 

In 1818 Petion died, and was succeeded by General Boyer, a_ 
native of Port-au-Prince. His father was a store-keeper in that 
town; his mother, a negress of the Congo country. Having re- 
sided in France for some time, with many other persons of colour, | 
Boyer attached himself to the expedition of Le Clere, and accom- 
panied that armament for the subj ee of the colony; but, 
on the death of Le Clerc, he joined Petion, who successively 
appointed him his aid-de-camp, private secretary, chief-of- 
staff, and general of the arrondissement of Port-au-Prince, and 
finally named him his successor in the presidential chair, Boyer 
immediately renewed the war with Christophe. The latter chief 
was daily losing hia hold upon the affections of his people. The 
system pursued by him had become too despotic for sits fon 
his ambition had no limits, and his tyranny and opp 1 be- 
came at Jast a0 insupportable that neither the people nor his 
troops would any longer submit to his power and caprice. A re- 
volution ensned. On the éd of October 1820, the garrison of St. 
Mark sent their submission to Boyer, along with the head of 
Jean Glonde, Christophe's governor. The garrison of the city of 
Cape Haytien, headed by General Richard, followed their example 
on the 6th. On the 8th, Christophe, seeing his affairs desperate, 
shot himself, and his family fied to the fortress of Ferriere, where 
they speedily fell into the hands of the president, with all the 
treasures of | the ex-king. Boyer en Haytien on the 
24th, with an army of 20,000 men; and ; Romain, who had 
taken post on the mountains of Gros Morne, immediately submit- 
ted, on condition of his soldiers and himself being admitted citi- 
zens of the republic. An address to the people, and to the army, 
signed by all the generals and principal inhabitants, and declar- 
ing that there now existed only one government and one consti- 
tution in HL, was promulgated on the 22d of October. After 
Hoyer's succession to the government, a negociation with France 
was entered into on the part of H., for the purpose of securing its 





independence by a formal recognition. An indemnity was de- 
manied by the former, amounting to about £4,000,000, and this 
was in a train for adjustment, when the whole negociation was 
suddenly broken off, upon France Bepalating to retain the lord- 
| bhip-paramount or suzeraineté over The Haytians rejected 
this proposal with scorn; declared the republic free; and intimated 
their resolution to preserve it so without further intercourse with 
France, At last, in 1825, the king of France, by a royal ordon- 
hance, acknowledged the fall and entire independence of H., on 
the — condition of France receiving an indemnity. Numer- 
ous difficulties, however, occurred in the settlement of the pro- 
posed indemnity; but on the 12th of February 1838, two treaties 
were finally adjusted, by one of which it was declared “ that the 
consuls, citizens, vessels, goods, or produce of each of the two 













and which may subsequently be granted, to the most favourer 
nation, gratuitously, if the concession be gratuitous, or with the 
same compensation, if the concession should be conditional." Anil 
by the other the amount of the indemnity due by H. was fixed ut 
the sum of 60,000,000 francs, which sum is to be paid in 30 years 
in annual instalments. 

Some years subsequent to these transactions, there was a revu- 
lution in the eastern part of the island, then under the govern- 
ment of Spain, Boyer was called in here also; success attended 
his arms, and he thus gained possession of the entire island. His 
relgn,—the long reign of the island,—lasted until 1843. He was 
then overthrown and driven from the island by a revolution, 
headed by Rivibre Herard, who succeeded him as president. 
| After four months the Spanish part of the island revolted, anil 
declared themselves a free and independent state, separate from 
the Haytian republic; Rivitre marched with an army to reduce 
them to subjection; while absent there was a general rising 
against the Mulattoes, and he was compelled to escape to Ja- 
maica. The Spanish population were thus left in possession of 
their part of the island; the party in the W that had revolted 
made Guerrier president, who died after eleven months. He was 
sueceeded by Pierrot, who in less than a year was overthrown by 
a revolution headed by Riche, who was made president, March 
1], 1845. After a most stormy reign the latter died, and Sou- 
louque, the present emperor, was elected president, March 1, 1846. 
The following is the history of the second change of the H. por- 
tion of the island, from a president and republic to an emperor 
and empire:—On the 20th of August 1849, a petition, praying for 
this was passed round the city of Port-au-Prince. No 
one knew where it had originated; but $54 citizens—every one 
to whom it was presented—signed the petition, While this was 
passing, one of the generals, hearing of it, called upon the presi- 
dent, and gathered from him that he would accept the title, 
change, &c. He then circulated a petition to the same effect, 
which was signed by 41 generals. The third, and only other pe- 
tition, was signed by 29 colonels, These were presented to the 
chamber-of-deputies on Friday the 24th. It came upon them 
like a clap of thunder. After deliberating upon the matter—in 
silence—until Saturday evening. the vote was unanimous in fia- 
| Your of the petition. The next morning it was referred to the 
senate. The crown had been made, and placed upon the table 
in the senate; and upon their assembling on the 26th, nothing 
more was necessary but for them to pass the vote and place the 
crown upon his head, which of course was done unanimously. 
The cannon, previously distributed through the city, boomed 
forth, the bells rang out their m coronation-peals, and the 
empire rejoiced in their emperor. Eure conareny into his 
imperial role, Fanstin L. did not delay creating orders and titles 
of nobility, and is greatly honoured for this conception by the 
Haytians. There are at present two orders in the empire,—the 
military order of St, Faustin, and the civil order of the Legion of 
Honour! The em proclaimed himself the grand-master, 
and has made grand-crosses, and commanders, and knights. The 
titles are those of princes, dukes, counts, barons, and knights. 
The princes and the dukes have been chosen amongst the gen- 
erals-of-division and the vice-admirals; the counts amonget the 
generals-of-brigade and the rear-admirals; the barons amongst 
the adjutant-generals, the colonels, and captains of the navy; the 
knights amongst the lieutenant-colonels and commanders of the 
navy. An assimilation of grades has been in some measure 
established between the civil and the military functionaries, The 
senators, the representatives, the judges, the superior officers of 
the customs, &c., are all barons. For the women, besides the 
feminine of the titles accorded to the men, there exista the special 
title of Marchioness. The present emperor, Faustin Soulonque, 
or, as he is officially known, ‘his Majesty, Faustin L.," had, pre- 
viously to his present election, been unknown to fame, sare as a 
military chieftain. His first connection with the anny was in 
the capacity of a servant to a distinguished general. Since that 
time, an early period of his life, he has been constantly in ‘the 
service,” and has gone through the various grades, until he had — 
| served for some time as general. He has ever been regarded as 
aman of moderate abi and acquirements, but of undoubted 
bravery. In November 1849, the new emperor movel agninst 
| the Spanish part of the island, for the purpose of taking San Do- 
| mings. This effort had been ee ‘some time; and was 
accelerated by the partial success of the one age who 
had recently taken two or three Haytian and burned | 
some small towns on the § side of the island. The Domint- 
| cans have hitherto successfully resisted the Haytians; and ou 
the 10th of Sept. 1850, a treaty of commerce and navigation was. 
entered into between the Dominican republic and Great Hritain. 
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HAYTIEN (Care), a we and sea-port of the | 304 were slaves. Its cap. 
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HAZ 


is Wagnesville.—Also a 





island of Hayti, in 72° 16’ W long. and 19° 46’ N lat. ‘co. in the SW part of the state of Tennessee, con- 
It was founded im 1760; burnt in 1792; and in | taining an area of 600 sq. m., watered in the S by 


1842 neurly destroyed by : 
by the blowing up of the powder-ma 
attempt to plunder the town in its defenceless state. 


was surrendered by then 
the capital of Christophe: At a period antecedent 
to this, it contained a ttamber of. elegant buildings, 
about 900 houses of stone and brick, and a pop. of 


for some years British consul-general in H., states 
that the pop. df Cape H. was 38,566. The city is 
situated on the N coast of the island, at the base 
of a mountain called Morne-du-Cap. It has had a 
variety of designations at different periods of its his- 
tory. At first, it was known as Cabo-Santo; then, 
under the French, as Cap Francais, Cap Republicain, 
Cap Henri; and, finally, it assumed the name, which 
it bore at the time of its destruction, of Cape Hay- 
tien: though the Spaniards still give it the abori- 
inal name of Guarico. The harbour extends to the 
and S, and forms a bay, at the bottom of which 

is the small town of Petite Anse. The town is well- 
fortified. Towards the sea, the ramparts are very 
commanding, and are mounted with guns of large 
calibre. A military force of about 5,000 men was 


kept up here, part of which garrisoned the city, 
in the other divisions in stations on 
the plains. Among ita public buildings were the 


arsenal, built in the reign of Louis XV.; the cathe- 
dral, the theatre, the college of the Jesuits, the go- 
vernment-house, and two convents of very consider- 
able extent. At no great distance were those two 
stupendous works of Christophe,—his palace of Sans 
Souci, and the Citadel Henri or Fort Ferrier. Cape H. 
was the seat of government not only under the French, 
butalso under Touissaint and Christophe; and thongh 
in that respect it recently held only a secondary 
rank, yet in political importance and extent of trade, 
it was little inferior to the capital. The inhabitants 
consisted of the same classes as those of the other 
towns of H., but were generally accounted more ac- 
cessible to st 
ing more cord: 
YTON, a 


among themselves. 
rish and township in Cumberland, 


8 m. NE of Carlisle, and E of the Eden, intersected | 


by the Carlisle and Newcastle railway. Area of p., 
7,650 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,291; in 1841, 1,217. 
Pop. of township in 1831, 582; in 1841, 534.—Also 
4 parish in Nottinghamshire, 3 m. NNE of Fast 
Retford, intersected by the Chesterfield canal. Area 
2,700 acres. Pop. in 1831, 256; in 1841, 281.—Also 
a parish and township in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 24 
m. SE of Pocklington. Area 2,980 acres. Pop. in 
1531, 434; in 1841, 485. Area of township, 1,760 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 186; in 1841, 212. 


HAYTON (Lower and Uprer), two townships 


in the p. of Stanton-Lacey, Salop, containing respec- 
tively 104 and 256 inhabitants. > cist 

HAYTON-anxp-MEALO, a township in the p. of 
Aspatria, Cumberland, 6 m. NE of Maryport, on the 
line of the Carlisle and M. rt railway. Pop. 378. 

HAYWARD’S HEATH, a station on the London 
and Brighton railway, Sussex, at the junction of the 
Lewes branch, 12 m. N of Brighton. 

HAYWOOD, a county in the SW part of the 
state of North Carolina, v. S., comprising an area 
of 1,890 sq. m., bordered on the NW by Smoky 
mountains, and intersected in the 5 by the Blue ridge, 
It has an elevated surface, its lowest level being 1,500 
ft. above that of the sca; and is drained by Cowee 
and Tuckaseegee creeks, and other head-streams of 
the Tennessee river. Pop. in 1840, 4,975, of whom 
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an earthquake, attended | the Hatchy river and its branches, and in the N by 
magazine, and an | the 5 fork of Forked Deer river and its branches. 


Pop. 13,870, of whom 6,257 are slaves. Its cap. is 


e last town retained by the French; but | Brownsville.—Also a village of Chatham co., in the 
4 in 1803, when it became | state of North Carolina, 31 m. W of Raleigh, at the’ 


| 


confluence of Haw and Deep rivers. 
HAYWOOD (Great and Littce), two townships, . 
ly in the p. of Colwich, and partly in that of 
owe, Staffordshire, containing respectively 756 and 
519 inhabitants. The former is 5 m. E of Stafford, 
on the Trent. 
HAYZ, Harx, or Karz (Et), a valley and oasis’ 
in the Western of Egypt, in the Libyan desert, 
between El-Wad-el-Kasar, or the Lesser oasis, on 
the N, and Farafreh on the SSW, in N lat. 28° 10. 
It has some dhoum and date-trees, and a ferruginons 
spring. In the vicinity are the remains of several 


buildings erected for Christian worship: they are 


built of unbaked bricks, 

HAZARAH, a chain of mountains in Afghanis- 
tan, to the N of the Western Hindu-kush or Ghur. 
mountains, running a distance of about 90 m. in a 
WNW direction along the r. bank of the Murgaub, 


from the source of that river to the point at which 


it bends abruptly N. On the E it joins Mount: 
Horean. 

HAZARD, or Ricumoxny Gutr, an indentation 
of the coast of East Main, Labrador, on the W side 
of Hudson’s bay, from which it is separated by a 
narrow peninsula. It receives Deer and Clear-Wa- 
ter rivers, and contains several small islands. The 
Esquimaux who inhabit its banks name it Arthi- 
winipick. 


AZAREHS, a people of Tartar origin, in the N of Afghanis-: 
tan, who inhabit the district extending from the sources of the 
Murgaub on the N to the Helmund on the 8 They are composed 
of several tribes, the most considerable of which are the Deh Zen- 
gi, Deh Kundi, Jaughure, and Polaudi, each having its own sul- 
tan, whose power is absolute in hia own tribe, like that of the 
Eimauk chieftains. The H. tribes, like our Highland clans of 
old, are almost constantly at variance with each other, As their 
. port proportinnally shes eopled. The Hi. generally 
Mak: Worse Prauy 
live in villages of from 20 to 200 houses, though some live in 

defended a high tower 
full of loop-holes. Each v¥. 


is i. ¢. ‘white beard"), but all entirely depen- 
dent on the sultan. The H. are an irritable race, fickle and capri- 
clous; a single word is sufficient to produce a quarrel. y are! 
very ignorant and credulous, The women have the sole manage- 
ment of their domestic affairs, take care of the property, do their 
meet eto. honours, and are much consulted in all their hus- 


s 


They are all good archers, 
shots, every man having a matehlock. ‘Their houses are thatched 
and sunk in the slopes of the hills. Their religion is that of 
Mohammed; but, while the Eimanks are Sun 

Museulmans, the H., on the ry, are Shins like the Persians; 
and hold the Afghans, Elmauks, and Usbees in detestation on 
this account. Their number is stated at 350,000 by Elphinston. 


_ HAZARYBAUGH, a town of Hindostan, in the. 


prov. of Bahar, district and 24 m. N of Ramghur, on 


the new military road from Caleutta to Benares, 241 
m. W of Calcutta. It was formerly a place of con- 
siderable importanee. The principal bazaar, which is 
open, is regularly built; the houses, though all 
mud-built, are in some instances two stories in height. 


A handsome mausoleum was erected here by the king 
of Oude for the celebrated Tofazel-Hossein-Khau. — 


HAZEBROU CK, an arrondissement, canton, 
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. prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Konings-Hoyekt. 


HAZ § 


The arrond. comprises an area of 69,308 hect., and 


contains 5 cant., viz.: Bailleul, Cassel, Hazebrouck, 
Merville, and Steenvoord. Pop. in 1831, 104,007; in 
1836, 105,879; im 1841, 105,574.—The cant. com- 
prises 17 com. Pop. in 1831, 28,052; in 1841, 28,118. 
The town is 26m. ESE of Lille, and 24 m. SSE of 
Dunkerque, on the Beurre. “e's in 1789, 5,200; in 
1821, 7,574; in 1881, 7,522; and in 1841, 7,574. It 
is well built, and has a parish church with a fine 
steeple, a college, a library, a handsome town-honse, 
2 theatres, and a printing-establishment. It pos- 


_ $esses an active trade in thread, yarn, leather, soan, 


tobacco, grain, and butter; and has 4 annual fairs. 


Oleaginous plants, tobacco, and hops are extensively 


cultivated in the locality. 

HAZEILLE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov, 
of Luxemburg, dep. of Erezée. Pop. 73. 

HAZELEIGH, a parish in Essex, 24 m. SSW of 
Maldon. Area 1,630 acres. Pop..in 1841, 181. 

HAZEL-HATCH, a village in the p. of Newcastle, 
10 m. from Dublin, on the Grand canal. 

HAZELTON, a parish in Gloucestershire, 34 m. 
NNW of North Leach. Area 2,530 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 287; in 1841, 286. 

HAZENDONCK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
Pop. 
283. 

HAZERSWOUDE, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of North Holland, arrond. and 12 m. E of the 

ague. Pop. 2,739. Gauze is extensively manu- 
factured here. 

HAZINAS, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and 29 m. SE of Burgos, and 16 m. NW 
of San Leonardo, at the foot of the Idubea moun- 
tains, near the Arlanza. Pop. 413. 

HAZLE, a township of Lucerne co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania. Pop. in 1840, 895. 

HAZLERIGG, a village in the p. of Long Ben- 
ton, Northumberland. Pop. 543. 

HAZLEWOOD, a township in the p. of Duffield, 


: Derbyshire, 2m. SW of Belper. Pop. in 1831, 390; 


in 1841, 344.—Also a parish in Suffolk. Area 2,570 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 108. 

HAZLEWOOD asp STORITHS, a township 
in the p. and 7m. ENE of Skipton, W. R. of York- 
shire, on the E bank of the Warfe. 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 221; in 1841, 220. 

HAZON, a township in the p. of Shilbottle, 
Northumberland, 6 m. 8 of Alnwick, on a branch 
of the Coquet. Pop. in 1831, 92; in 1841, 205, 

HAZORTAS, a people of Abyssinia, who inhabit the shores of 
the bay of Anneshay, and the mountains which separate the gov. 


of the coast and the kingdom of Tigre. Its principal tribes bear | 
_ the names of Assa-Karri and Assa-Lessan 


. The H. are subject 
to six chiefs, one of whom, who holds superiority over the others, 


. resides at Zulla, near the island of Valentia. The other seats of 


government are Assaourri at the foot of Mount Taranta, Assa- 
latha, Dulleith, Assubah, and Dufferkeidah near the Taranta pass. 
Game, and the milk of their herds, form their chief articles of 
subsistence, In the rainy season they migrate to the coast, 
whence they bring ¢rain in exchange for the salt they convey 
from the mountains in the interior. The H. are said to be able 
to bring 3,000 fighting men into the field. 

HAZY, or Brumensie, a group of small rocky 
islands in the N. Pacific, near the coast of Russian 
America, to the NW of the Prince of Wales archi- 
pelago, in N Jat. 55° 55’. . 

HEA, or Hana, a district of Marocco, bounded 
on the W by the Atlantic, and on the 5S by the 
Jebel-Aidou-Aighal, or Western range of the Atlas 
mountains. On the N it perhaps extends to the 
Tensift river. Its cap. is Mogador. 

HEACHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 9 m. N of 
Castle-Rising. Area 3,570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
733; in 1841, 811. 


HEAD-OF-HARBOUR, a village of Smithtown | 


a Suffolk co., i 
sine a ae A at en ee 


in the state of New York, 


i 


Area 1,800 | 








HEA 


U. S.,50 m. E of New York, at the head of Stony 
Brook harbour. Pop. in 1840, 125. 

HEADBOURNE-WORTHY, «a parish in Hants, 
2m. N of Winchester, and intersected by the South- 
ampton and London railway. Area 1,650 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 190; in 1841, 207. 

HEADCORN, a parish in Kent, 9 m. SW of 
Charing, intersected by the South-Eastern railway. 
Area 4,930 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,193; m 1841, 1,292. 

HEADEN-wirn-UPTON, a parish in Notting- 
hamshire, 4 m. SE of East-Retford. Area 2,300 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 248; in 1841, 269, 

HEADFORT, a market-town in co, 
m. SW of Tuam. Pop. 1,647. | 

HEADINGLY-wira-BURLEY, a chapelry in 
the p. of St. Peter, Leeds, W. R. of Yorkshire, 2: 
m. NW of Leeds, E of the Aire, and on the Leeds an 
Liverpool canal. Area 2,500 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
3,849; in 1841, 4,768. } 

HEADINGTON, a parish in Oxfordshire, 24 m. 
ENE of Oxford. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. in 1821, 
1,388; in 1841, 1,666. | 

HEADLAM, a township in the p. of Gainford, 
eo. of Durham, 5m. SSW of Gateshead. Area 760 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 44; in 1841, 117. 

HEADLEY, a parish in Sonthampton, 64 m. SE 
of Alton. Area 7,090 acres. Pop.in 1831, 1,228; 
in 1841, 1,265.—Also a township of Surrey, 24 m. 
ESE of Leatherhead. Area 1,850 acres. Pop. in 


1831, 258; in 1841, 817. 


HEAGE, a township in the p. of Duffield, co. of 


| Derby, 4 m. SSW of Alfreton, intersected by the 


North Midland railway. Pop. in 1831, 1,845; in 


1841, 2.505. 
HEALAUGH, a parish in the ainstey of the city 
of York, 3}. m. NNE of Tadcaster. Area 2,800 acres. 


Pop. in 1831, 212; in 1841, 245. 

EALEY, a hamlet in the township of Spotland, 
p- of Rochdale, Lancashire. Pop. 1,804.—Also a 
township in the p. of Bywell St. Peter, Northum- 
berland. Pop. 65. 

HEALEY-witn-SUTTON, a township in the 
p- of Masham, N-. R. of Yorkshire, 7 m. SE of Mid- 
dleham. Area 4,180 acres. Pop. in 1831, 400; in 
1841, 442. 

HEALEY - anp-COMB-HILL, a township in 
Netherwitton parochial chapelry, Northumberland, 
6m. SSE of Rothbury-upon-Trent. Pop. in 1831, 
44: 1n 1841, 36. 

HEALING, a parish in Lincolnshire, 4m. WNW 
of GreatGrimsby. Area 1,250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
102; in 1841, 90. 

HEALYFIELD, a township in the p. of Lan- 
chester, co. of Durham. Area 1,220 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 189. 

HEAN, a town of the empire of Anam, in Ton- 

quin, on the Song-koi, at the point of its disjunction 
into 2 branches, and 50m. ESE of Kachao. It is 
of great extent, and is the residence of numerous 
China merchants. 
' HEAND, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Loire, arrond. of St. Etienne. 
The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,750; 
in 1841, 11,519. The town is 7 m..N of St. Eti- 
enne, and 18 m. ESE of Montbrison. py in 1831, 
1,661; in 1841, 3,483. Plates for gun-locks, and 
combs, are the chief articles of local manufacture. 

HEANOR, a parish in Derbyshire, 9 m. NNE of 
Derby. Area 6,870 acres. Pop. in 1841, 6,282. 

HEANTON, a parish in Devonshire, 4} m. 
of Barnstaple. Area 3,340.acres. Pop. in. 1841, 626. 

HEANTON-PUNCHARDON, a parish in De- 
vonshire, 44 m. WNW of Barnstaple, on the N side 
of the embouchure of the Taw. Area 2,340 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 586; in 184], 626. 
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HEAPEY, a chapelry in the p. of Leyland, Lan- 
eashire, 2m. NE of Chorley, on the line of the Leeds 


and Liverpool canal. Area 730 acres. Pop. in 1831, | 


465; in 1841, 496. There are large bleaching-works 
aere. 

HEAPHAM, a parish in Lincolnshire, 44m. ESE 
of Gainsborough, Area 1,250 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
148: in 1841, 125. : 

HEARD, a co. in the state of Georgia, U. §., 
comprising an area, generally level and fertile, of 
175 sq. m., watered in the NE by the Chattahoo- 
chee. Pop. in 1840, 5,529, of whom 1,577 were 


| ) ) slaves, Its capital is Franklin. 
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HEATH, a parish in Derbyshire, 4 m. SE of 
Chesterfield, on a branch of the Rother. Area 1,430 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 382; in 1841, 402.—Also a 
parish in Oxfordshire, 45 m. NNE of Bicester. Area 
1,300 acres. Pop. in 1831, 414; in 1841, 380.—Also 
a chapelry in the p. of Stoke St. Milborough, Salop. 
Area 390 acres. Pop. in 1831, 42; in 1841, 63, 

HEATH (Urree and Netaer), a township in the 
p. of Worthen, Salop. Pop. 546. 

HEATH anp REACH, a chapelry in the p. 
and 24 m..N of Leighton-Buzzard, Bedfordshire, on 
the line of the Grand Junction canal. Pop, in 1831, 
784: in 1841, 856. 

HEATHER, a parish of Leicestershire, 54 m. 
NNW of Market-Bosworth, on the Sence, an affinent 
of the Anker. Area 1,100 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
449: in 1841, 368. 

HEATHFIELD, a parish in the co. of Somerset, 
54m. WNW of Taunton, on a branch of the Parrot. 
Area 550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 136; in 1841, 368,— 
Also a parish in Sussex, 63 m. NE of Hailsham. 
On the down between Heathtield and H., was fought 
the memorable and decisive battle between William 
the Conqueror and King Harold, usually called the 


battle of Hastings. Area, with Warbleton, 11,390 | 


acres. Pop. in 183], 1,801; in 1841, 1,917. 


HEATHY-LEE, a township in Alstonefield p., | 





Lancashire, 5 m. S of Manchester, intersected by 
the Manchester and Birmingham railway, which is 
here carried over the Mersey by a viaduct. Besides 


the suburban village of H., it contains Heaton-Mer-_ 


sey, a village 2m. WNW of Stockport. Area 5,180 
acres. oe in 1801, 3,768; in 1831, 11,238; in 1841, 
14,627. . forms a large and handsome suburb to 
the thriving town of Stockport, from which it is 
divided by the Mersey. The inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in the Manchester manufactures. The 
cotton trade is extensively carried on here in large 
mills; and there are also extensive bleaching-works, 

HEAVITREE, a parish in Devon, 1 m. E of Exe- 
ter. Area 3,290 acres. Pop. in 1841, 3,048. 

HEBBURN, or Henroy, a parish, township, and 
village in Northumberland, 24 m. N of Morpeth. 
The parish comprises the townships of Causey-Park, 
Cockle-Park, Earsdon-Forest, Earsdon, Fenrother, 
and Tritlington. Area 6,930 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
564; in 1841, 633.—Also a township in Chillingham 
p-, Northumberland, 5 m. SE of Wooler. Pop. in 
1831, 137; in 1841, 124. 

HEBDEN, a township in Linton co., W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 8m. NNE of Skipton, on the river Warfe. 
Area 2,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 491; in 1841, 480. 

HEBDEN-BRIDGI, a village in the p. of Hali- 
fax, W. R. of Yorkshire, 8 m. W of Halifax, on the 
line of the Manchester, Leeds, and York railway, 
which has a station here 24 m. from Manchester; 9 
m. from Halifax; and 27 m. from Normanton. The 


/ecotton and worsted manufacture is carried on here 


to a considerable extent. 
HEBRIDES (Tue), or Western Istanns, a large 


| and elongated cluster of islands and islets stretching 


along nearly the whole W coast of Scotland. The 
Hebrides—called by the ancients Hflebridew, Hebudes, 
Ebude, and .Emode—include, according to some 
writers, the islands and islets in the frith of Clyde, 
the isle of Rachlin due W of the 8 part of Kintyre, 
and close to the NE extremity of Ireland, and even 


Staffordshire. It is a large moorland district, in- | the isle of Man situated in the Irish sea, at nearly 


cluding the village of Hardings-booth, 2 m. W of | 
Pop. in 1831, 689; | 


Longnor. Area 5,590 acres. 
In 1541, 632. 
HEATON, a township in Dean p., Lancashire, 2 
m. NW of Bolton-le-Moors, on the river Croal, 
Area 1,630 acres. Pop. in 1831, 719; in 1841, 713, 
—Also a township in All-Saints p., Northumberland. 
Pop. in 1831, 501; in 1841, 450.—Also a township 
in Leeke p., Staffordshire, 44 m. NW of Leeke, on 


_ the river Dane. Pop. in 1831, 402; in 1841, 430.— 


Also a township in Bradford p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 
2m. NNW of Bradford, on the river Aire. Area 


1,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,452; in 1841, 1,573. 


Worsted weaving for the Bradford market is carried 
on in this township. 


HEATON-wrrn-OXCLIFFE, a township in Lan- | 


caster p., Lancashire, 24 m. SSW of Lancaster, on 
the river Lune. Area 1,780 acres. . Pop. in 1831, 
170; in 1841, 149. 

HEATON (Great), a township in the p. of Old- 
ham-cum-Prestwick, Lancashire, 4 m. N of Man- 
chester, on the W bank of the Irk. Area 1,090 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 181; in 1841, 159. 

HEATON (Latrrie 


dleton. Area 480 acres. 

1941, 308. 
HEATON-KIRK, a parish in the W. R. of York- 

shire, intersected by the Leeds and Manchester rail- 


Pop. in 1831, 771; in 


| . way. It comprises the townships of Dalton, Lepton, 


Upper Whitley, and Kirk-Heaton. Area 6,500 acres, 

Pop. in 1831, 10,020; im 1841, 11,930. Pop.. of 

township in 1831, 2,755; im 1841, 3,165. 
HEATON-NORRIS, a chapelry in Manchester p., 
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), a township in the p. of Old- 
_ham-cum-Prestwick, Lancashire, 2 m. Sw of Mid: | 


ee ee 


ual distances from Scotland, England, and Ireland; 
while they are limited, necording: to other writers, to 
a chain stretching from about 56° 46’ to about 58° 37’ 
N lat., and separated from the more easter] group, 
and the coast of Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire, by 


the sounds called the Little Minch and the Minch. 
But in regard to geographical position and political 


connexion, they have in recent times been defined as 
terminating respectively in 55° 35’ and 58° 37’ N 
lat.; and as lying W of the peninsula of Kintyre on 
the S, and the continent of Scotland in the middle 
and on the north: thus excluding from the term 
Hebridean the islands in the Clyde which nnitedl 

form the co. of Bute. The Hebrides, thus definec 

are for the most — disposed in groups, yet not in 
eg ease with distinctness of aggregation, or with- 
out leaving particular islets to stand in doubt as to 


the group to which they belong. On the 5, 


site Kintyre and Knapdale, lies the Islay and Jura 
group. The most southerly individuals of it are 
Gigha and a trivial islet near its southernmost point; 
both stretching N and 8S near the coast of Kintyre, 
and screening the entrance to Loch Tarbert from a 
SW wind. On a line with Gigha to the W, but 
three times farther from it than Gigha is from the 
peninsula, commences the large island of Islay; and 
though not elongated in its own form, it has resting 
on its NE side, with the intervention of the narrow 
strait or sound bearing its own name, the base of the 
eed Te pyramidal figure of Jura, and is so conti- 
nued | 
terri or 

in the Jura part of it, from the districts 

and Lorn on the mainland, by the sound of, 
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Minch, extends curvingly from 5 to E of N, through 
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HEBRIDES. 


island of Islay, lie the islets Oronsay and Colonsay. 
N of Jura, and pretty near the coast of Lorn, Scarba, 


Seal, Easdale, and various other islets, form a chain | 


which belongs geographically, in its 5 end, to the 
Islay and Jura group, and in its N end to the Mull 
group, but which strictly connects them, and might 
over its whole length be pronounced independent. 
W of the N part of this chain, or opposite the dis- 
tricts of Lorn and Appin, and along the whole SW 
eoast of the district of Morvern, and separated from 
the narrow stripe of water called Mull-sound, hes 
the large island of Mull. On its E side, in the mouth 
of Loch-Linnhe, stretches Lismore; near its SW 
limb, is Tcolmkill; in a deep broad bay on its W 
side, lie Ulva, Gometra, Staffa, and some other islets; 
due W, at a considerable distance, lies Tiree; and 
on the NW, not so far from Mull, is Coll,—Tiree 
and Coll forming in their elongated shape and con- 
tinuous position a stretch of territory extending from 
the SW to the NE. Immediately N of Mull, the 
long promontory of Ardnamurchan runs out into the 
sea, and so far intervenes between the two Hebridean 
groups we have noticed, as, if not strictly to separate 
them from the groups on the N, at least to give fair 
oceasion for their being respectively designated the 
SouTnerns and the Nortuers H. The Skye group 
lies in general very near the coast, and flanks the 
whole of the little continental districts of Moidart, 
Arisaig, Morer, Glenelg, Kintail, Lochalsh, Apple- 
cross, and Gairloch. Commencing a little N of the 

oint of Ardnamurchan, and at a greater distance 
W of the district of Moidart, Muck, Eig, Rum, Sandy, 
and Canna form, with the intervention of two consi- 
derable belts and two thin stripes of sea, a stretch of 
territory extending from SE to NW. Northward of 
it, and very slenderly detached by sea from the dis- 
tricts of Glenelg and Kintail, stretches NW the large 
island of Skye,—the largest in the H. except the 
compound or double-named one of Harris and Lewis. 
N of Skye, commencing close on its shore, and run- 
ning direct N between its NW horn and the conti- 
nental district of Applecross, is a chain of islets, 
consisting of Scalpa, Rasay, and Rona. From a 

oint nearly due W of Ardnamurchan, but at a great 

istance, to a point considerably W of Loch Inc ard 
in Sutherlandshire, and in its central part W of the 
island of Skye, and separated from it by the Little 


an extent of 150 m., the largest and most compact 
of all the Hebridean groups, quite elongated and 
continuous in its form, and cut asunder from all 
other territory by a broad sea-belt,—that which is 
commonly designated the Long island is sometimes 
called the Wnstern H., or the Ovrer HEBRIDES, 
and has by some been made to usurp the whole He- 
bridean name. At its S point Bernera, Mingala, 
Pabba, Sandera, Muldonick, Vatersa, Barra, Fladda, 
Hellesa, Fudia, Linga, Eriska, and some other islets, 
are closely concatenated, and, as they have Barra 
for their mainland or monarch of the series, are usu- 
ally called the Barra islands. Immediately on the 
N, with a profusion of islets in the sound which se- 
parates them, and a noticeable sprinkling of islets 
on their flanks, stretch sontiinpnmy the islands of 8. 
Uist, Benbecula, and N. Uist. 4n the sound of 
Harris, north of N. Uist, the series is continued. by 
Borera, Bernera, Killigra, Ensa, Pabba, and various 
other islets. From the N side of that sound, Harris 
and Lewis, the continuous part of one great island, 
the monarch one of the whole Hebrides, stretches 
away to the N extremity of the group, : 
various parts of its pr , by Scalpa and numerous 
tiny islets on the E, and by Taransa, Scarpa, Berensa, 
| some smaller islets onthe W. Far away to the 
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W of Jura, NW of the sound of Islay, and N of the ; W of the western extremity of Lewis, lies the deso- 


late and pigmy group of St. Kilda, consisting of the 
islet St. Kilda iteclh and its tiny attondints Leve- 
nish, Soa, and Borera.—Classitied geographically, 
the whole Hebrides thus consist of five groups;— 
three, or those of Islay, Mull, and Skye, of consider- 
able and nearly equal bulk, close upon the coast, 
almost continuous and concatenated in their range, 
and flanking the continent from the district of Kin- 
tyre to the district of Gairloch,—one group, so large 
in its proportions, or in the aggregate extent and 
the number of its isles, and so distinctive in its posi- 
tion at a considerable distance from the coast and 
from the other groups, as to have occasionally won 
the plea of being exclusively Hebridean,—and an- 
other p so distant and solitary, and so exceed- 
ingly inconsiderable as to attract notice solely on 


account of remarkable features in its natural history, 


and patriarchal peculiarities in the character of its 
inhabitants. ‘They shelter the whole W coast of 
Scotland from the fury of the Atlantic ocean, and, 
in a certain and no mean degree do it service as a 
sort of umbrella; and they seem, especially the three 
groups nearest it, to have once been a continuation 
of its shores, and to have become disconnected by 
the dissevering action of the elements. 

Number and Area.] In their political classifica- 
tion, the H. belong to the shires of Argyle, Inver- 
ness, and Ross, nearly in the line of their coincidence 
with the coasts of these respective cos. ‘Their entire 
number, including considerable rocks and utterly in- 
considerable islets, has been usually stated in round 
numbers at 300; but, understanding islands and islets 
to be objects which on a large map have a distinct 
figure and characteristic outline, it amounts to only 
about 160. Of this number 70 are inhabited through- 
out the year; 8 are provided with houses, but aban- 


|doned by their inmates, during winter; and 40 are 


either transitorily inhabited or turned to some pro- 
ductive account during summer. Im area, the H, 
measured on the plane, comprehend rather more 
than 3,184 sq. m., or 1,592,000: Scottish acres, or 
2,037,760 English statute acres; or nearly one-twelfth 
of Scotland or one-thirtieth of Great Britain. In 
consequence of the general ruggedness and mountain- 
ousness of their character, they might, if measured 
over the undulations of their superficies, be found to 
comprehend between 3,600 and 3,700 sq.m. These 


“measurements, however,—which.are those of Mr. 
James Macdonald in his General;View of the Agri- 
culture of the H.,—include the.Clyde islands, or 
| Arran, Bute, and the Cumbraes, and must suffer a 


subtraction equivalent in value to their area, which is 
estimated at 103,040 acres—The islands are distri- 
butable, as to size, into four classes, ‘The first class, 
consisting of the largest in dimensions, includes Islay, 
Jura, Mull, Skye, Lewis, Harris, and Uist, and com- 
prehends 1,323,000 Scottish acres, or about eight- 
ninths of the whole Hebridean area. The second 
class includes Gigha, Colonsay, Tiree, Coll, Lismore, 
Ulva and Gometra, Bernera, Luing, Seil, Eig, Rum, 
Rasay, Rona, and Barra. The third class includes 
Scarba, Lunga, Shuna, Icolmkill, Eisdale, Inchken- 
neth, Staffa, Muck, Canna, Ascrib, Fladda, and St. 
Kilda. The fourth class includes about 120 tiny 
islets, which are chiefly satellites of the others, and 
which have some productive value, and an unascer- 
tained number of rocks and dottings on the sea which 
figure in the flaunting announcement of 300 H.. both 
classes too unimportant and multitudinous to require 
the specification of names. 
Geological character.) Dr. M‘Calloch 
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ture as to every rock they contain, they consist chiefly of those 


primary stratified rocks—micaceous, schist, quartz rock, argilla- 
ceous schist, chlorite schist, and other associated substances— 
which all, in a greater or less degree, present the schistose char- 
acter, They are however, of subdivision into three por- 
tions, the islands in each of which have features of mutual re- 
semblance peculiar to them from those of the otherislands. Ker- 
‘rera, Sell, Luing, and Torva, are characterized by the prevalence 
of clay slate, and may be called the slate islands. ex Dig 
Scarba, Oransay, Colonsay, and the Garveloch islets, are 


d, in the main body of the group, by the prevalence of 


‘ch 
‘quartz rock, and in the wings by community or alternation of the 
other leading strata of that rock, and may be designated the 
quartz islands. Gigha, Carra, St. Cormac, Lismore, and Shuna, 
are distinguished by a series of schistose rocks in which chlorite 
schist predominates, and may be entitled the chlorite fslands.— 
The trap islands, excepting Tiree, Coll, Iona, Rona, and some 
islets, are the Mall, the Skye, and the St. Kilda groups, with a 
cluster of very small islets, called the Shiant isles, off the W coast 
of Lewis. Some individuals in the groups contain few masses or 
none of trap, yet they present conspicuous and interesting tracts 
both of the 1 and of the secondary rocks, the illustration 
of which mainly depends on a joint view of the structure of all 
the neighbouring parts, and are included in the classification less 
in methodical accuracy than for scientific convenience. The Mull 
and the Skye Exoups, while connected, yet distinct in peographi- 
cal position, are ded yet respectively peculiar also in their 
gical character. Thetrap which disti es them in com- 
mon is distributed into fields corresponding to their groups, oc- 
curs in detached but connecting masses either in the intermediate 
islands or on the mainland, 
and far to the W—but without any connecting links—in the little 
group of St. Kilda. The connections of the Skye subdivision 
with the continent are formed solely by the primary strata; and 
those of the Mull subdivision are traced chiefly in the secondary 
strata, and in the superincumbent masses of je Sees sandstone 
islands are for the most part a few iderable islets close on 
the coast of the continent, either of doubtful geographical aggre- 
gation with the Skye group, or far distant from it, and dissociated 
from allthe H. They consist of Soa in the Skye 


jales off the entrance of Loch-Broom, Handa lying between Scou- 
rie bay and Loch-Laxford, and two or three other islets: and 
present similar features to those of the sandstone fleld of the con- 
tinent.—The gneiss islands are Iona, Tiree, and Coll, belonging 
to the Mull group, Rona belonging to the Skye group, and, with 
the very trivial exception of the EBhiant isles, the whole of the 
largest of all the Hebridean zroups,—that of the Long island. 
The granitic subdivision of gneiss is that which prevails; and it 
is characterized not only by a large granular and imperfectly fo- 
liated substance, but by frequent partial transitions into granite. 
Often—as in Tiree, Benbecula, and other islands—it exhibits for 
a considerable space a dead level, the naked rock being accessible 
only by some breach in the superincumbent surface, or by the 


hnperforation of a pool or lochlet; occasionally—as in Lewis—it | 


shoots up through the soll in protuberant masses; and in some 
instances—as in Coll and Rona—it rises aloft in such rapid con- 
geries of low hills, intersticed in the hollows with herbage and 
lochs, that, seen from a distance, or from low vantage-ground, 
only a sea of rock seems presented to the view. 

| .] Coal has been discovered in all the large islands 
except those of the Long island group, but either in so small 
quantities or under such vantageous circumstances, that at- 
tempts to work it either have not been made or have uniformly 
failed. Copper was probably discovered and wrought in ancient 
times by the Scandinavians in Islay; but it now offers no appear- 
ances there which are tempting, and does not occur elsewhere in 
the H. Lead seems to exist in Coll, Tiree, and Skye, particu- 
larly in the district of Strath, but has been wrought in no island 
except Islay. Iron is met with in almost every one of the HL; 
oe ae del Ai rae po tcc Lewis, pap a 

appears particularly Reports exist— 

without such substantial evidence ag might convince an ine 
lous or even perhaps a cantious inquirer—that manganese, co- 
balt, es and native sulphur, have all been found 
in Islay. F 3 earth is found in the district of Strathskye, 
and alum-earth in the Sek pe ap of Megstadt in Trotterniah. 
—— _ most . 2 for the H. 
eral of them in inexhaustible abundance. Marl is found in most 
of the large islands, and has been turned to great account in 
Islay, and some parts of Skye, Marble of tolerable quality has 
been quarried in Tiree, and in Skye; and it occurs also of inter- 
esting character, though not well capable of ad 
arts, in Iona. Slates one of the principal of Hebri- 
dean export, Eassdale, Belnahuagh, and the adjacent islands, 
yielded for some period. before 1811 epprards of 5,000,000 a-year, 
and employed nearly 200 workmen in preparing them for the 


market. As the slates sold at 40s. per 1,000, the annual value of | 


the produce was £7,500,—a vast sum for ground which 

pot let for £20 in corn or grass. Luing and Seil and aera 
lands now attract the notice of tourists by their extensive slate- 
Quarrying establishments, 


Lakes and Shores.] No part of the known world 
is more watered from above and from below than 
the H. Where the sea does not indentand almost 


and again looks up at the Shiant isles, | 


group, Lunga 
and the Croulin isles at the mouth of Loch-Kris!orn, the Summer 
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bisect the islands in almost every conceivable direc- 
tion, they abound in rivulets and fresh-water lukes. 
Upwards of 40 streams carry salmon, and diffuse 
beauty and the elements of opulence along their 
banks. Skye has Snizort and Sligachan, the largest 
of the region, and 13 other streamlets. Islay has 
two streams of considerable size, fit for moving ma- 
chinery and for other practical applications. Mull 
has about 10 rivulets, and the Long Island has 8. 
All these abound, not only in salmon, but in trouts and 
eels; and many of them abound also in other species. 
Lakes and lochlets are so numerous in some of the 
islands that they perplex the view and defy enumera- 
tion. In N. Uist, for example, the agricultural re- 
porter on the H. counted 170, and then despaired to 
ascertain how many small lochlets remained un- 
reckoned. The Hebridean lakes may safely be com- 
puted at 1,500 in number, covering an area of 50,000 
acres; those of Lewis and Uist alone being 25,000 
acres in extent. But the lakes, while they frequently 
interrupt communication and occasion other incon- 
veniences, offer few compensating advantages; and 
they have in general an inconsiderable depth, none 
of them approaching that of the continental lakes of 
Scotland, or indeed exceeding 3 or 4 fath. But 
though the fresh-water lakes are chiefly of a charac- 
ter which the genius of improvement should seek to 
dislodge from their possession of the soil, the inlets 
and arms of the sea which multitudinously and in 
the most various directions indent the islands, and 
which mainly among the Hebrideans and the High- 
landers receive the name of lochs, possess, as to both 
scenery and utility, many features of engrossing in- 
terest. Traced along the line of their deep incisions 
and their sinuosities, they give the islands the enor- 
mous aggregate of 3,950 m. of coast; and they offer 
a vast number of harbours, some of great spacious- 
ness and security. 

Manufacture of Kelp, and Fisheries.] So rife are 
these shores in the fish common to the W of Scot- 
land, and in materials for the manufacture of kelp, 
that their annual produce was, a few years ago, cal- 
culated to be four times greater in amount than that 
of the land. During the war the kelp shores annu- 
ally yielded from 5,000 to 5,500 tons of kelp, at the 
average value of £16 per ton; and their 50,000 acres 
covered by sea at high-water were thus in nett an- 


| nual value £80,000,—a sum exceeding five times the | 
rent of the 30,000 acres of Hebridean arable land.) 


Since the introduction of Spanish barilla and other. 


substitutes, indeed, kelp has fallen in price, from 


two-thirds to one-third of the former average; but, 
as it is manufactured at a cost of only from £3 to 
£4 per ton, it is still produced in the H. and slong 
the W coast of Scotland to the amount annually o 
8,000 tons.—The fisheries, though not by any means 


#0 extensive as the capacities of the region admit, 


and though long damaged by an injudiciously dis- 
tributed parliamentary bounty, and still encumbered 


by the pressure of principles not well-adapted te 


, Occurs in gev- | 


their nagement, yield annually a considerable 
sum; and about twenty years ago brought the na- 
tives a clear profit in money and sustenance of about 
£100,000, and, jointly with the kelp-manufacture, 
employed about 2,600 boats and vessels, and, for 
some months in the year, about 11,000 sailors. Cod 
and ling, and endless varieties of lesser fish, ent 
the banks and currents of the western seas of Dcot- 


| land, which might, through skilful management, turn 


out of vast advantage to the people. As matters 
stand at present, the benefit derived from fishing 18 _ 
very limited indeed. With the exception of small _ 
quantities, which are caught by such of the 


as are able and inclined in good weather to go - 
ing, for the immediate use of their families, little ~}/ 
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or nothing is secured for the market in many of the | 


Western isles. The natives of Lewis island must, 
however, be excepted, who are in this respect rather 
industrious, and catch considerable quantities of cod 
and ling on the W coast of their island. The Lon- 
don cod-smacks furnish ample proof that white fish 


of this description is still abundant in the open chan- | 


nels which surround the Northern H. The greatest 
fishing now carried on in the Western isles, besides 
that by the London vessels, is by the Irish, who have 
frequented for some years back the different banks 
in the channels between Barra-head, Coll, and Tiree. 

Climate.] W winds, which prevail in the H. on 
the average during 8 months in the year, bring 
deluges of rain from August till the beginning of 
March; but often in October and November, and, 
in general, early in March, a stubborn NE or NNE 
wind prevails; and, though the coldest that blows, 
is generally dry and pleasant. Due N and 5 winds 
are not very frequent, and are seldom of more than 
two or three days’ continuance. The mountainous 
tracts of Jura, Mull, and Skye, sending up summits 


from 2,000 to upwards of 3,000 ft. above the level of | 


the sea, intercept the clonds from the Atlantic, and 
draw down on the lands in their vicinity a large 
aggregate of moisture; but they, at the same time, 
modify the climate around them, and serve as a 
screen or gigantic bield from the stern onset of ca- 
reering winds. The comparatively low islands, Coll, 
Tiree, North Uist, and Lewis, though sharing plen- 
teously enough in moisture, are probably as dry as 
any district in the W section of the Scottish conti- 
nent. Snow and frost are almost unknown in the 
smaller isles, and seldom considerably incommode 


those of larger extent. The medium temp. in spring | tory 
“Le; c | prise—and though a considerab 


is 44°; and in winter is probably never known, on 
the lower grounds or in the vicinity of a dwelling- 
honse, po idasnoad lower than 5° below the freezing- 
point. Owing to the comparative warmth of the 
region, and to the lowness and the vicinity to the 
coast-line of the arable grounds, grasses and corn 
attain maturity at an earliness of period altogether 
incredible by one who, while he considers the high 
latitude and the saturating moisture and the unshel- 
tered position of the islands, does not duly estimate 
the mollifying effects of their mountain-screens, and 
the powerful influences of their being so deeply and 
variously serrated by cuts of the sea. In the 5 isles 
sown hay is cut down in the latter end of June and 
till the middle of July, and, in the N isles, 10 or 14 
days later; in all the isles barley is often reaped in 
August, and crops of all sorts secured in Septem- 


ber: and in Uist, Lewis, and Tiree, bere or big has. 


ripened and been cut down within ten weeks of the 
date of sowing. Nor is the climate less favourable 
to animal life than to vegetation. Longevity is of 
as frequent occurrence as among an equal amount 
‘of pop. in any part of Europe. | 
anufactures and commerce.) The H. may be 
said, with the exception of kelp, to have almost no 
manufacture; and, with the exception of bartering 
the produce of the sea, the mine, the natural aviary, 
and the limited soil, for the wares of more favour- 
ably situated 
The spinning of yarn, at one time, formed a staple 
in Islay, and continued to prosper till su 
the Glasgow manufactories. While it flourished it 


employed all the women on the island, and produced _ 


for exportation so much as £10,000 worth of yarn 
in a year; but it is now limited to supply for domes- 
tic consumption. The distillation of spirit from 
malt has extensively ceased in its illicit form, but, 
from the legal still, is carried on to a great. extent 
in Islay. But, in general, the manufactures of the 
Hebrides—or what, in the absence of better, must 
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communities, to have no commerce. | 


rseded by) 





be called such—are of remarkably patriarchal and 
simple character. Clusters of twenty or more farm- 


| ers give employment to women and girls in carding 
and spinning wool, and to men, accommodated with 


looms in little workshops or cottages, in weaving 
into plaiding, blankets, and other coarse fabrics; and 
they maintain, in the same way, wrights, tailors, 
smiths, shoemakers, and other handicraftsmen, in 
their respective vocations. Each customer provides 
the material for the work to be done, and makes 
payment, either in money, or by conceding the tem- 
porary use of a portion of land; and, in the article 
of cloth, he receives it as it comes from the loom, 
and acts the part of dyer for himself. Except in 
the Outer or more westerly H., however, the facili- 
ties of steam-navigation, and easy access to the 
rand emporium of Scottish manufactures on the 
lyde, have already much curtailed the range of the 
native manufacture, and created a taste for the more 
refined fabrics imported into the islands. 
Agriculture.| The H.—though more populous and 
geregately productive than the same extent of the 
continental Highlands, or even of the mountainous 
part of Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland, and possessing, in comparison with all 
Scotland, an amount of value nearly proportionate 
to their relative extent—are but a few degrees supe- 
rior in the arts of agriculture to what they are in 
those of manufacture. Yet the islands are not, in 
the aggregate, naturally sterile. Though two-thirds 
of the whole Hebridean surface be deducted for moss 
—a deduction from arable ground only, but a real 
and valuable addition to the wealth of the district 
in the supply of fuel, and, to a large extent, a terri- 
! ing scope for the play of georgical enter- 
fraction more must 
be deducted for sand; yet, considering how Highland 
is the character of the region, a large gate re- 


mains to be classified as productive, and even as_ 


highly fertile soil. Mr. Macdonald, in 1811, esti- 
mated the whole H., including the Clyde islands, to 
contain 180,000 Scottish acres of arable and meadow 
land; 20,000 occupied by villages, farm-houses, gar- 
dens, and gentlemen’s parks; 10,000 oceupied as 
glebes, and churchyards, and by schoolmasters; 5,000 
under plantation and natural wood; 700,000 of hill- 
pasture, paying rent and partially enclosed; 30,000 
of kelp-shores, dry only at low-water; 22,000 dug 
for peat, or occupied by roads, ferry-honses, and 
boats; 25,000 of barren sands; and 600,000 of moun- 
tain, morass, and undrained lake, yielding little rent. 
In all, 1,592,000 Scottish acres. e Hebrides were, 
for sometime preceding 1811, distributed into 49 
estates; 10 of which yielded from £50 to £500 of 
yearly rental, 22 from £500 to £3,000, and .8 from 
£3,000 to £18,000; and 6 of the largest were in the 
possession of noblemen. A fifth part of the whole 
region is under strict entail; and three-fifths are the 
roperty of absentees. The great estates are managed 
sy resident stewards or factors, who usually reside 
on them, and superintend the conduct of the tenants. 
The state of property is neither very favourable, nor 
the reverse, to agricultural improvement. Four sets 
of men are in contact with the soil, and wield its 
productive destinies, — proprietors, who keep their 
ands under their own management, who 
hold lands by lease of the proprietor,—tenants, who 
hold lands without lease and during the proprietor’s 
pleasure,—and sub-tenants, who hold from year te 
year, either of the proprietor or of the tacksman. 
he tacksmen—a totally different class of persons 
from the Lowland farmers, co with the pro- 
prietors by clansmanship or consanguinity, possess= 
ing leases of from 9 to 99 or even a much eT. 
number of years, valuating their grounds, not by t 
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acre or by productiveness in corn, but solely by ca- 
pacity of rearing and maintaining cattle—are, from 
various causes, in possession of the greater part of 
the H., and have, with some exceptions, seriously 
prevented the ingress, or blocked up or impeded the 
march of agricultural improvement. The sub-ten- 
ants are a class similar to the cotters of the Low- 
lands, responsible for a rent rarely exceeding £3, 
which they usually pay in labour; and as they almost 
always support large families in a state bordering on 
complete idleness, they would fare much better, and 
prove more useful members of society, were they, in 
the strict sense of the word, day-labourers. Desti- 


tute of any prospect of independence, and amounting | 


in number to probably 40,000, they sit so heavily on 
the soil as greatly to daunt expectation of its bein 

soon brought alee those georgical influences whic 

have so generally diffused beauty and exultancy 
over the face of the Lowlands of the continent. On 
the mainland, and in the islands of Mull and Skye, 
and even in some portions of the Long-Island, a 
great change has been eae by the increase in 
the number of sheep farms. Islay—the centre of 
influence on the H., and the home of their chief 
agricultural value, ‘the island’ par excellence in pro- 
ductiveness now, as the island in paramount civil 
importance in days of antiquity—has copied, in the 
allotment and management of farms, very largely 
from the practice of the Scottish Lowlands, and set 


up among the islands a successful and arousing ex-— 


ample of departure from their antique and unwieldy 
system. Potatoes hold a similar place in the H. to 
what they do in Ireland, and constitute four-fifths 
of the food of the inhabitants. 'The meadows and 
pastures of the H. are to the full as important as the 
arable grounds. Meadows, in the strict sense of the 
word, lie near the shore, exposed either to the over- 
flow of the sea in high spring-tides, or to the inun- 
dations of lakes or streams; and, aggregately ex- 
tending, as was formerly stated, to about 25,000 
acres, they receive no further aid from art than a 
very imperfect and partial draining in spring and 
summer, and produce about 1} ton of hay per Scot- 
tish acre. The pastures comprehend by much the 
larger portion of all the islands, and may be viewed 
in two great classes, the high and the low. The 
high pastures yield herbage all the year round, con- 
sisting of the hardier plants which delight in pure 
keen air and a high exposure; and the low pastures, 
though luxuriant and rich during summer and au- 
tumn, are totally useless in winter and spring. In 
1511, the aggregate number of black cattle in the 
H. was 110,000; one-fifth of which was annually ex- 
ported to Britain, and brought, at a low average, £5 
a-head. The breed was originally the same in all 


the islands; but it now varies so considerably that | 


the parent-stock, or its unmixed offspring, cannot 
now with certainty be anywhere found. Though a 
large portion of the H. is adapted peculiarly or solely 
to sheep- no pose or farmer, till a 
comparatively recent date, thought of rearing sheep 
with any other view than the supply of his own 
family with mutton and wool: but now three differ- 
ent breeds occur, in considerable numbers, on almost 
all the larger islands. The native, or more properly, 
the Norwegian breed—the smallest in Europe, thin 
and lank, with straight horns, white face and legs, a 
very short tail and various colours of wool—was the 
only kind known in the region from the period of 
the Danish and Seandinavian invasions down to 
about 40 years ago, and so late as 1811 continued 
to be more numerous than all other sheep-stock on 
the islands. The Linton or Tweeddale or black- 
faced sheep, is here three times heavier and more 
valuable than the former, and, at the same time, is 
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equally hardy. The Cheviot breed has been suc- 
eessfully introduced to Mull and Skye. The Hebri- 
dean breed of horses is small, active, and remarkabl 

durable and hardy, and resembles that found in al- 
most all countries of similar climate and surface. 
Islay and Eig are the only islands which export 
horses. The ass, notwithstanding its seeming adap- 
tation to the region, is unknown in the H. Hoga, 
once an object of antipathy to the Hebrideans, are 
now reared in the Islay and the Mull groups. The 
whole of the H. rear fewer poultry than the island 


‘of Bute does, and do not contain one rabbit- 


watren. 

Means of communication.] Most of the larger 
islands of the three groups next the W coast of 
Scotland are as well- provided as most Highland 
districts with roads. The H. received a great acces- 


‘sion to their facilities of communication with the 


lowlands of Scotland by the formation of the Crrvan 
Canat, [see that article,] and a still greater by the 
invention and enterprise of steam-navigation. A 


steam-vessel, communicating by portage across the 


narrow intervening isthmus with regular steam-ves- 
sels from the Clyde, E. Tarbert, plies from W. ‘Tar- 
bert to Islay, and some other islands. Other steam- 
ers, either independent of connection, or communi- 
eating with the great line of steam-navigation between 


the Clyde and the Caledonian canal, ply from Oban 


to Staffa and Iona, to Portree and Skye, and even, 
once a-fortnight, to Stornoway in Lewis. Others 
regularly and direetly ply from the Clyde to Tober- 
mory in Mull, either as their destination, or as a 


place of call and of stoppage on their way to Inver- 


ness.—The H. have three towns or considerable vil- 
lages, Tobermory in Mull, Stornoway in Lewis, and 
Bowmore in Islay, and have also some hamlets; but, 
notwithstanding these—which have rather been im- 
posed on them by speculators from without, than 
reared up from their own resourees—they are almost 
strictly, throughout the whole extent, a sequestered 
region of dissociated, and, for the most part, secluded 
habitations. They have, accordingly, no regular 
fairs, and only such country-markets and such mer- 
cantile gatherings of graziers with their cattle as are 
y appointment of influential persons on the 
different isles, or by notification at the various par- 
ish-churches. 
Population.] The pop. of the H., exclusive of 
Buteshire, in 1801, was 63,231; in 1831, 89,870; m 
1841, 92,615.—Gaelic is the language spoken through- 
out the whole extent of the H.; but both English and 
Gaelic are taught in almost all the schools, and spo- 
ken by the natives; and English is gradually super- 
seding Gaelic in all the larger islands. For a gen- 
eral view of the moral, educational, and religious 
condition of the H., which intimately resembles that 
of the Highlands, and is much interwoven with It 
in its history, we refer the reader to our article 
on the Hicuianps. Roman’ Catholics) constitute 
the predominant pop. of Barra, Benbecula, South 
Uist, Canna, and part of North Uist. Entire sec- 
tions also of the nominally Protestant community 
remain nearly or quite as wild, ignorant, and un- 
cared-for as before the period of moral improvement 
commenced. The H. are distributed civilia 
into 26 parishes, —Bracadale, Diurnish, Kilmuir, 


Portree, Sleat, Snizort, and Strath, in Skye,—Bar- 
vas, Lochs Storno i Ilar- 


‘and Uig, in —Kill 
row, Kilchoman, and Kildalton, in Islay,—Kelnimian, 
Kilfinichen, and Torosay, in Mull,— and Barra, 
Gigha and Carra, Harris, Jura, Lismore, Small Isles,. 
Uist, in the smal 

islands, The parishes, 
nearest parts of the continent, constitute the 5 pres’ 
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Lewis; the first and second in the synod of Argyle, | enit, 16° 42'S lat., 168° 36’ E long.—Paoom, 15 m. 
and the others in the synod of Glenelg. _in_circuit.—Three Hills island, 12 or 15 m. in circuit, 
ecclesiastical department, for Which ee the article Toonuaua | Lf, 4 8 lat, 168° $2 E long.—Shepherds’ isles.— 
is scanty, interrupted, and somewhat uncertain. The original Monument.—Two Hills.—Montague isle, 9 m. in cir- 
inhabitants seem to have been Albanich, Caledonians, or Picts, | ¢lt-—Hinchinbrook isle, 14 m. in circuit.—Sand- 

wich island, 75 m. in cirenit, 17° 40'S lat., 168° 30” 


displaced or overrun in the 8 islands by Scots, and entirely mo- 
dified in their character by settlements of Scandinavians. Though E long.—Erroman 0 m. in circuit, 18° 48’ S lat 
169° 20’ E long.—Tanna, 72 m. in circuit, 19° 30'S 


the existence of the H, was known to the Romans, yet nothing 
can be collected from their historical works relating to the history z 

lat., 169° 38’ E long.—Irronan.—Immer, 15 m. in cir- 
cuit.—Amnatom, 30 to 36 m. in cirenit, 20° 3’ § lat., 


of these islands, From the ancient annals of Scotland it would 

area that, in A ek period, they ae ict ear oi by rude 

colonies, foverne ndependent chiefs. the &8it t. th ’ . : 

Danes and Norwegisos began to barass these island ates wel in | 170° 5’ E long. Some of these islands, such as Am- 

a8 a agg mop Sad of eat reduced them on ae Tanna, contain voleanoes. That on the 

ander his sway. The viceroys who governed these islands very | latter throws up prodigious columns of fire and smoke, 

frequently threw off their allegiance to Norway, and fierce strug- | : Inet : 

gles ensued. About the end ace 11th cent. the Hebrides were = orp with loud explosions at one Intervals. 

ative sulphur is found on the island, and nephitic 

vapours arise from the ground. Quiros affirms that 
he and another captain saw silver and gold on the 
Tierra Austral; but this has not been confirmed, nor 


fully subdued by the Norwegians; and they remained a tribotary 
prov. of their kingdom, until ceded to Scotland after the defeat 
are we et icularly acquainted with the mineralo 
of the New H., unless in their exhibiting paisa 


of Haco at Largs, in Ayrshire. The restless and rnthless chiefs, 
products, red ochre, and chalk. Hot springs issue 


however, occasionally united in invading and plundering the 

western districts of Scotland, until the reign of James IIL, when 
from the rocks of Tanna, of a temp. of 202°. Qui- 
ros, who wrote a memoir to his own court regarding 


the power of these ‘lords of the isles'—as they were commonly 
called—was finally broken, and the islands forced to allegiance. 
They continued, however, to afford occasional employment to 
the royal forces until the close of the 16th cent. James V. found 

the island upon which he landed, describes it as of 
greater fertility than Spain; and later navigators 
have remarked that the hills of other islands were 
covered with woods to the very top. Figs, nutmegs, 


it necessary to visit the Isles in person, in 1536; when he seized 
}and oranges, which Captain Cook found nowhere 


and brought away with him several of the most considerable 

leaders, and obliged them to find security for their own good be- 
besides in these seas, grow here. as well as cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, the bread fruit, and the sugar-cane.— 


haviour and that of their vassals. He also examined the titles 

of their holdings, and finding several to have been usurped, re- 

united their lands to the crown. In the same voyage he caused 
Fish are numerous, but many are poisonous; and the 
erews of different ships have suffered severely from 
having fed upon them.—Large and beautiful parro- 


a survey to be taken of the coasts of Scotland and of the islands, 
by his pilot Alexander Lindesay, which was published In 1583, 
quets of black, red, and yellow plumage, are seen on 
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at Paris, by Nicholas Nicholay, geographer to the French mon- 
arch. The troubles that succeeded the death of James occasioned 
a neglect of these insulated parts of the Scottish dominions, and 
left them in a state of anarchy. In the year 1614, the Macdon- 
alds made a formidable insurrection, opposing the royal grant of 
Kintyre to the earl of Argyle and his relations, The petty chief- 
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royal power, and by t "ORE of regular and go 
ect hepa p kegs 
brought within the control of the supreme power; and all inde- 
pendent jurisdiction was broken down by the paramount ascen- 
crexet ae known and recognised authority of the state. The 
act of parliament of 1748, abolishing heritable jurisdictions, gave 
the (final blow to the infinence of the independent chieftains of 
the Western isles. 

HEBRIDES es EW), @ cluster of above twenty 
islands in the 5. Pacific, extending abont 375 m. in 
a direction from NW to SE, from 14° 29’ to 20° 4’ 
S lat., and 166° 41’ to 170° 21’ E long. So long ago 
as 1606, the Spanish navigator Quiros landed on the | 
most northern island, which he seems to have con- 
sidered as a continent, and called it Tierra Austral 
del Espiritu Santo, or ‘the Southern land of the | 
Holy Ghost.’ Bougainville, in his voyage of dis- 
covery in 1768, found it to be an island; and after 
a partial examination of the group, named it the 
Archipelago of the Great Cyclades; but almost all 
geocraphers seem inclined to admit the nomenclature 
of Captain Cook. That navigator was occupied 46 
days in the survey of this group: and, considering 
them to form the most western in the Pacific, he 
namedthem NewH. Fleurieu questioned Cook’s right 
to change the appellation of Great Cyclades bestowed 
on the group by Bougainville; but expressed a hope 
that the name given by both would be superseded 
by restoring that of Quiros, though evidently founded 
on misapprehension of their geographical character. 
These islands are of unequal dimensions, and separ- 
ated from each other by channels of different breadth. 
The following list of them has been obtained from 
collating the narratives of successive navigators:— 
Pic d’Etoile, in 14° 29’ S lat., 168° 9’ E long.—Tierra 
Austral, 66 m. long, 36 m. broad.—St. Bartholomew. | 
—Isle of Lepers, 54 to G0 m. in circuit, 15° 20’ 5 lat., 
168° 31’ E. long.— Aurora island, 36 m. long, 5 m. 
broad, 15° 6'S lat., 168° 24" E long.—Whitsuntide 
Isle, 33 m. long, 8 m. broad, 15° 45’ 5 lat., 168° 28° 
E long.—Mallicolo, 54 m. long, 24 m. broad, 15° 50’ 
S lat., 169° 38’ E long.—Ambrym, 60 m. in circuit, 
16° 15’ 5 lat., 168° 20° E long.—Apee, 60 m. in cir- 
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the islands; and among other birds, that species of 
pigeon which feeds on the nutmeg, and is described 
by Itumphius as disseminating the real plant in the 
Spice islands. Quiros speaks of goats; but the only 
quadrupeds observed by later visitors are hogs and 
rats. No dogs have been observed by strangers on 
any of the islands visited by them, nor have the na- 
tives any name for the animal. 

The New H. are evidently inhabited by different 
tribes of people, whose origin some navigators are 
inclined to derive from Papua or New Guinea. None 
possess that symmetry and stature seen in other 

of the 5. Pacific. Those of Tierra del Espiritu 
nto seem more robust and better formed than 
most of the rest. Bougainville describes the natives 
of Lepers’ isle as small, ugly, and ill-made; and the 
few women observed were altogether as disgusting 
asthe men. The inhabitants of Tanna are of mid- 
dle size, well-made, and rather slender; some are 
tall, stout and strong. Their features are large, and 
their eyes full. The hair is black, but in several in- 
stances with brown or yellow ti Brown and red- 
dish hair has appeared here and elsewhere; but it is 
frizzled and woolly for the most part. The women 
of Mallicolo present the most disagreeable features 
of any seen in the South seas; and the daubing 
of their whole bodies, or covering their heads with 
the orange powder of turmeric root, gives them a 
peculiarly dirty appearance. All the inhabitants of 
the group are of a deep chestnut-brown colour, and 
| their skin is uncommonly soft and smooth to the 
touch. M.de Bougainville says those of Lepers’ isle 
are of a black or Mulatto colour, and that the hair ; 
of some isa yellow wool: this, it is not unlikely, 
might have been the consequence of disease, as he | 
gave the island its name from the inhabitants being { 
much afflicted with leprosy. The language of the 
New Hebrideans is different from that of all the 
other tribes of the South sea; it abounds in conso- 
nants, and even in the united duplication or tripli- 3 
Fa 
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HEBRIDES (New). 


in understanding and imitating strangers, and have 
a quick and ready apprehension. Their admiration 
is expressed by hissing like a goose. In general 
these people go nearly naked; boys and girls abso- 
lutely so. The greater part of the women have a 
short petticoat; but many ouly a cord about the body 
with a bunch of straw. A decided characteristic of 
the Hebrideans consists in a rope tied round the 
middle, which, being put on at a very early age, 
makes a deep groove, dividing the belly, as it were, 
into two parts, so that the one almost overhangs the 
other! Captain Cook, in describing the inhabitants 
‘of Mallicolo as “the most ugly and ill-proportioned 
people” he ever saw, and in every respect different | 
from any he had met with in the South sea, and spe- 
cifying “their long heads, flat faces, and monkey 
countenances,” continues, “but what most adds to 
their deformity, is a belt or cord which they wear 
round the waist, and tie so tight over the belly, that 
the shape of their bodies is not unlike that of an | 
overgrown pismire.” They are less acquainted with 
the art of tattooing than many other islanders; but 
they obtain a similar effect by incisions of the flesh, 
producing elevated scars which resemble external 
objects. .A number of personal ornaments are em- | 
ployed by them,—more generally by the men than 
the women. The face and body are frequently painted 
black, brown, or red; and bracelets, ear-rings, or a 
bone through the nose, are worn by both sexes. They 
are evidently often at war, from the number and va- 
riety of their arms; and during the visits of strangers 
they are always on the watch, keeping their bows 
constantly bent. ‘These are very strong and elastic, 
made of club wood, and highly polished. The arrows 
are of reeds nearly 4 ft. long, and pointed with a 
piece of hard brittle black wood, 12 or 15 inches in 
length. Some have three points for shooting birds; 
others, which are discharged at fish, are pointed with 
a bit of bone 2 or 3 inches long. They have also 
clubs, spears, and darts; the first of different sizes and 
shapes, from 24 ft. in length to 6 ft, and are slung from 
the right shoulder by.a rope. Their arrows are shot 
with great force and precision to the distance of 8 or 
10 yds., but are little to be dreaded at 25 or 30 yds. 
Their darts also are thrown with much power and 
accuracy to a short distance. No fishing tackle 
whatever was observed by English navigators in the 
largest islands; and their canoes consist of several 
pieces of wood clumsily sewed together. The dwell- 
ings on shore are miserable huts of rude construction, 
or, properly speaking, large sheds about 35 ft. long, 
open at both ends, and of which the roof, ridged at 
top, reaches to the ground. Captain Cook compares 
them to a house without walls. They seem to con- 
tain no furniture except mats, palm leaves, and dry 
grass, which cover the floor. The quality of the 
climate is such that the inhabitants can almost dis- 
pense with artificial shelter; all their pursuits con- 
centrate in warfare and in procuring subsistence. 
A large portion of the New H. is well cultivated. 
Whole islands are covered by woods.and divisions, 
indicating much industry and a correct notion of pro- 
perty; and extensive grounds are laid out in regular 
plantations of the cc bananas, and plantains, 
all kept in good ler, and sometimes protected by 
stone fences 2 ft. high. It is not ascertained that 
the natives have any religion, or any form. of goy- 
ernment. They offer the branch of a tree asa sign 
of pacification, and pour water on their heads, as in- 
dicating a desire for conciliation, or in token of eon- 
trition. They dance round fires to the sound of 
drums; and these are heard in the woods on occa- 
sions of alarm. Their music is of a lively turn. An 
instrument consisting of eight reeds, like the syrinx 
or Pan’s pipe, and extending through an octave, has 
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been seen amongst them. It is singular that in some 
of the islands, as Tanna, iron is of no value, while in 
others it bears the highest price. 

Later navigators have thought that a settlement 
might be profitably made on Sandwich island; and 
Quiros, two centuries ago, sought to interest the 
avaricious court of Spain, by pointing out the benefit 
which would result from one on the Tierra Austral 
del Espiritu Santo. The N side of the island, he 
says, is penetrated by a capacious bay, which he 
considers capable of being a harbour for 1,000 ves- 
sels; and after acquainting his sovereign that, amidst 
its numerous properties, “the dawn is ushered in by 
a most delightful concert of millions of birds from 
the forests wherewith the shores are shaded, and that 
every evening and morning the air is perfumed with 
the odours of all species of flowers intermixed with 
those of aromatic plants,” he concludes with these 
words: “ Finally, sire, I can with confidence assert, 
that this harbour, which is situated in 15° 20'S lat,, 
presents the greatest natural advantages for the 


None of these anticipations, however, have been 
realized, and the New H., with the exception of a 
few mission-stations, yet unoccupied by Europeans, 
are only resorted to at rare intervals for cargoes of 
wood from their forests. Navigators have been so 
much mistaken regarding the population of the South 
sea islands, as to warn us against listening to conjec- 
tures. The inhabitants of Mallicolo were computed 
at 50,000 in 1773, and those of Tanna at 20,000; but 
we cannot forget that about the same time the pop. 
of Tahiti was supposed above 200,000, and that of 
the Sandwich islands was estimated at 400,000. 
HEBRON, or Ex Huarm, a town of Palestine, 
in the pash. of Damascus, 16 m. SSW of Jerusalem, 
which has retained its name from a remote anti- 
quity. It is situated partly on the slopes of two 
hills rising out of the S$ entrance of the valley of 
Mamre, and partly on the adjacent plain of Mamre. 
The town, or “Cities of H.,” as it is expressed in 
Scripture, consists of a group of sheikhdoms, distinct 
from each other. Its streets are narrow, winding, and 


rough stones, and covered with flat roofs or with 
domes. ‘They are disposed in four different quarters, 
which are separated from each other by a consider- 
able space. The cupolas which crown many of the 
houses, and the vigorous olive-trees which are m- 
the town, add greatly to 1t8 
beauty. The pop. has been estimated at from 6,000 
to double that number; about one-fourth are Jews. 
At the S end of the town is a mosque, formerly 4 
Greek church, which the Mahommedans tell us 
covers the cave of Machpelah, and the tomb of the pa- 
triarchs. ‘There are 8 other mosques in H., and the 
Jews have 2 small synagogues and several schools. 
The valleys and hills around H. are covered with 
vineyards, intermingled with fig trees and pomegt 

nates; the soil upon the slopes being supported by 
stages rising above each other. A small manofac- 
tory of glass lamps,—thin, green, and-very fragile,— 
exists at H.; and it has some trade in earthenware, 
coarse cloth, wine, oil, and a kind of spirituous liquor. 
‘HEBRON, a township of Oxford co., in the state 
of Maine, U. 8., 45 m. WSW of Augusta. It has a 
fertile soil, and is watered by a branch of Andros- 
coggin river. Pop. in 1840, 945,—Also a township 
of Grafton co., in the state of New Hampshire, 40 m- 
NW of Concord, watered in the S by Newfound lake. 
Pop. 508.—Also a township of Tolland co. ™ the — 
state of Connecticut, 25 m. SE of Hartford.» 4® 
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Pop. 1,726.—Also a township of Washington co., in 
the state of New York, 54 m. Nof Albany. It has 
a hilly surface, and is drained by Black creek. The 
soil consists of sandy loam. Pop. 2,498.—Also a 
township of Potter co., in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Pop. 162.—Also a township of Licking co., in the 
state of Ohio, 27 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 472. 

HEBRUS. See Marirza. 

HECHES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 4m. SSW of La Barthe- 
de-Nestes. Pop. 1,000. 

HECHINGEN, a town of Germany, the cap. of 
the principality of Hohenzollern, situated on the 
Starzel, 830m. 5S of Stutgardt. Pop. 3,589. It has 
some woollen manufactures; and is the residence of 
the prince, and the seat of the different courts of tlie 


rincipality. 
, HECHIZERO, a river of New Granada, in the 
dep. of Assuay, which runs from N to 5, and enters 
the Morona on the 1. bank, in 5 lat. 3° 23’, after a 
course of 90 m. 

HECHO, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Huesca, 
27m. NW of Jaca. Pop. 1,500. A fine porcelain 
clay is dug here. 

HECKEN, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Haut-Rhin, 4m. N of Dannemarie, Pop. 1,390. 

HECKFIELD, a parish of Hampshire, 4 m. NW 


of Hartford-BGridge. Area 5,790 acres. Pop. in 


1881, 1,202; in 1841, 1,825. 

HECKINGHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 105 m. SE 
of Norwich. Area 1,160 acres. Pop. in 1841, 309. 

HECKINGTON, a parish in Lincolnshire, 5 m. 
SE of Sleaford. Area 5,720 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,480; in 1841, 1,558. 

Birstall, 7 m. WNW of Wakefield. Pop. in 1831, 
2,793; in 1841, 3,537. 

HECETOWN, a village of Lower Nazareth town- 
ship, Northampton co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U. S., 99 m. ENE of Harrisburg. 

HECLA, a volcanic mountain of Iceland, situated 
in the SW eu of the island, in the pg abies 
sysla, in N lat. 65° 59’, W long. 19° 42". Its alt. is 
4.961 Danish or 6,151 English ft. above sea-level. 
‘Though it has at different pores remained tranquil 
for half a century, the number and extent of its erup- 
tions, if we may believe Icelandic records, has been 


greater than those of almost any other volcano. They | 


are said to have been 43 in number since the year 900. 
H. is divided at the summit into three parts, of which 
the middle is the highest. Lava is not found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the craters, the soil 
cousisting, as mm other Icelandic mountains, of an 
accumulation of loose grit and ashes; but it exists to 
a great extent in other parts of the mountain. For 
leagues round it nothing is to be seen but stones and 


lava, without the least particle of vegetation; the very | 


rocks of the mountain itself are fractured in every 
direction. Hot vapour issues from various small 
openings near the top of the monntain; and the 
therm., which in the air stands below the freezing- 
point, will rise, when set on the ground, to 120° or 
even 150°. H. was visited and described by Sir 
Joseph Banks in 1772, and by Sir George Macken- 
zie in 1810. See IcELAND. 

HECLA COVE, an inlet on the N coast of 
Spitzbergen, in N lat. 79° 55’, - 

HECLA axp GRIPER BAY, an indentation of 
the SE coast of Melville island, Arctic America, in 
N lat. 74° 30’, and W long. 110° 30’. On the SW 
side of this bay is Winter Harbour. — oa 

HECTOR, a township of Tomkins co., in the 
state of New York, 14 m. W of Ithaca, bounded on 


the W by Seneca lake, and watered by several of 


the tributaries of that lake and of Cayuga lake. Its 
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surface is elevated and undulating, but its soil is 
fertile and well adapted to grass. Pop. 5,652.—Also 
a township of Potter co., Pennsylvania, Pop. 119. 

HEDDERNHEIM, a town of the duchy of Nassau, 
bail. and 6 m. NE of Hochst, and 4 m. NNE of 
Frankfort, on the r. bank of the Nidda. Pop, 1,229. 
It has several co works, 

HEDDESDORF, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency and 8 m. NW of Coblenz, 
circle and 14m. N of Neuwied, near the r. bank of 
the Rhine. Pop. 1,115. It has several tanneries, 
dye-works, and bleacheries, and iron-works, 

HEDDINGE (Srore), a town of Denmark, in the 
stft and island of Sieland, 38 m. 5 of Copenhagen, 
near the point called Stevnsklint. Pop. 580. 

HEDDINGTON, «@ parish in Wilts, fF 5 of 
Calne. Area 1,650 acres, Pop. in 1841, 342. 

HEDDON-ON-THE-WALL, a parish in North- 
umberland, 8 m. WNW of Neweastle-on-the-Tyne. 


| Area 4,590 acres. Pop. in 1831, 383; in 1841, 753. 


HEDE, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, arrond. of Rennes. 
—The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1851, 
10,427; in 1841, 10,161.—The town is 15 m. WNW 
of Rennes. Pop. 824. Fairs for cattle, agricultural 
implements, common stuffs, and ironmongery, are 
held here several times a-year. In the vicinity is a 
pond abounding with excellent fish. This town was 


| formerly of considerable importance, and had a 


fortress which is now in ruins. 

HEDE, a town of Sweden, in Jimtland, on the r. 
bank of the Ljusne, 27 m. WSW of Klofsjé. 

HEDEMARKEN, an amt or administrative pro- 
vince of Norway, in the stift of Aggershuus, compris- 
ing an area of 9,539 sq. m.; bounded on the N by 
the stift of Drontheim; on the E by Sweden; on the 
W by the amt of Christiania; and on the SW by 
that of Aggershnus. Pop. in 1845, 89,810. Its N 
part is covered by the chain of the Dovre-field, and 


the Kiolen-Molen runs along its E confines, the 


general inclination being to the S. It is intersected 
by the Klar, Glommen, and Vormen; and is one of 
the most fertile and flourishing provs.in the kingdom. 
It comprises the divisions of Asterdellon, Hedemar- 
ken, situated in the SW part, and Solloe and Ouda- 
len, but contains no towns of importance. 
HEDEMORA, or Hepmora, a town of Sweden, 
in the prefecture of igh) babel and haerad of 
Naesgard, 27 m. SSE of Falun, on the Western 


| Dal, between two small Jakes. Pop. 1,055. 


HEDEMUNDEN, a town of Hanover, in the gov. 


_of Hildesheim, principality and 14 m. SW of Gottin- 
| gen, on the r. bank of the Werra. Pop. 919. It 


has manufactories of linen and earthenware. 
HEDENFORS, a village of Sweden, in the laen 
and 35 m. NNE of Pitea, on the r. bank of the 
Lulea. 
HEDENGE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of Brabant, dep. of Bomal. Pop. 91. | 
HEDENHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 11 m. SSE of 
Norwich. Area 1,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 272. 
HEDENSTED, a parish of Denmark, in Jutland, 


in the diocese and 8 m. NE of Weil. 


HEDERSLEBEN, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Saxony, and regency of Magdeburg, SE of 
alberstadt. ‘Pop. 1,420. It has manufactories of 
‘Hage in the regency of Merseburg, 

E of Eisleben. Pop. 450. 
HEDERVAR, a town of Hungary, m the comitat 
and 14m. NW of Raab, and 20 m. NE of Csorna, 
in the Kleine-Schiitt island, near the 5 arm of the 
Danube. Pop. 1,240. It has a castle, and contains 
a school and a library. , | 
HEDESUNDA, a parish of Sweden, in the pre- 
fecture of Gefleborg, haerad of Gaestrikland, 21 1m. 
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S of Gefle, and 45 m. NNW of Upsal. It has ex- 
tensive for, | é: 

HEDGELEY, a township in Eglinham_parish, 
Northumberland, 8 m. WNW of Alnwick, SE of the 
Breamish. Pop. in 1831, £3; in 1841, 72. 

HEDGERLEY, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 23 
m. SE of Beaconsfield. Area 1,010 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 137; in 1841, 161. | 

HEDGERLEY-DEAN, a hamlet in the p. of 
Farnham-Royal, Bucks. Area480 acres. Pop. 185. 

HEDINGHAM-CASTLE, « parish in Essex, 19 
m. NNE of Chelmsford. Area 5,600 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,220; in 1841, 1,343. 

HEDINGHAM-SEBILE, a parish in Essex, 1 m. 
SW of Hedingham-Castle. Area 5,490 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 2,194; in 1841, 2,392. 

HEDJAZ (Et), [t e. ‘the Land of Pilgrimage,’] 
one of the great divisions of Arabia, It consists of 
a plain, varying in breadth, and extending along 
the Red sea between the parallels of 18° 40° and 
31° 20’ N, or from the peninsula of Sinai to the 
frontier of Yemen. Ali Bey says its frontier-line 
eommences at Arabok, 21 leagues N of Jidda; bends 
from NE to SE, passing Yelemlem, 2 days’ journey 
NE of Mecca; rons thence to Karna, 21 leagues E 
of Mecca, and 8 m. W of Tayif; then, turning WSW, 
passes Zataerk, and terminates at Mehherma, at the 
fort named Al Mersah Ibrahim, nearly 32 leagues 
SE of Jidda. The whole of this tract is a plain, 
entirely sandy and barren, but behind it rises a chain 


of mountains which yield abundance of fruits and | 


other products; one district near Medina yields the 
celebrated Gelsan or balm of Mecca. 
there are no towns and few villages of any import- 
ance on the coast. H. is chiefly distinguished by 
containing the famous capitals of Mecca and Me- 


dina; but these cities have a separate jurisdiction. | 


The Highlands of H. are possessed by a number of 


small independent sheiks, who dwell in tents during | 


the summer, and in winter reside in the towns. The 
total pop of the H., including the Bedouins of the 
mountains, does not exceed, according to Burck- 


hardt’s estimate, 250,000. See articles Mecca and | 


MEDINA. 

HEDLEY, a township in the p. of Chester-le- 
Street, co. of Durham. Area 760 acres. Pop. 46. 

HEDLEY-ON-THE-HILL, a township in the p. 
of Ovingham, Northumberland, 2m, SSW of Bywell- 
St.-Andrews. Pop. in 1831, 193; in 1841, 229. 

HEDLEY-HOPE, a township in the p. of Brance- 
peth, co. and 4 m. SW of Durham, on the Derness, 
Area 2,200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 72: in 1841, 48. 

HEDLEY-WOODSIDE, a township in the p. of 
Ovingham, Northumberland, 10 m. WSW of Hex- 
ham. Pop. in 1831, 60; in 1841, 73. 

_ HEDNESFORD ann LEACROFT, a township 
in Cannock parish, Staffordshire. Pop. in 1821, 
442: in 1841, 532. 

DON, or Herpoy, a borough, market-town, 
or parish, in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. E of Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, E of the Humber. Area 1,440 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,080; in 1841, 998. 

HEECK, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of Mun- 
ster, circle of Ahans. Pop. 750. 

HEEG, a village of Holland, in the prov. of Fries- 
land, cant. and 5m. SSW of Sneck, on the N bank 
of >. ee Ne it gives name, 

: EN, a vil of Prussia, in the reg. o 
Dusseldorf, circle of Rees. Pop. 375. ae 

HEEMSKIRK’S BANK, a cluster of shoals and 

sand-banks in the Pacific, discovered by Tasman in 


Except Jidda, | 


prov. of N. Holland, 3m. Sof Haarlem. Pop. 2,533. 
It is renowned for the culture of bulbous roots. 
HEENE, a parish in Sussex, on the Lea, 1 m. W 
of Worthing. Area 460 acres. Pop. 185. 
HEEPEN, oa village of Prussian Westphalia, in 
the gov. and 22 m. SSW of Minden. Pop. 2.150. 
HEER, a village of German Limburg, in the cant. 
and 2 m. SE of Maestricht. Pop. 1,200. 
HEER-ARENDSKERK, a village of Holland, 
in the prov. of Zealand, 4m. W of Goes. Pop. 1,600. 
HEERDE, a town of Holland, in Gelderland, 4 
m. S of Hattem. Pop. 1,200. 
HEERDT, a village of Prussia, in the prov, of 
Cleves-Berg, 3m. NNE of Neuss. Pop. 420, 
HEEREN (Osr and West), two villages of Prns- 
sia, in the reg. of Magdeburg, circle of Stendal. 
Pop. of Ost H., 213; of West H., 241. 
HEERENBERG, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of Gelderland, 16m. ESE of Arnheim. Pop. 700, 
HEERENVEEN, a town of Holland, in Friesland, 
18 m. SSE of Leeuwarden. Pop. 4,000. 
HEERINGEN, a small town of Prussian Saxony, 
on the Helme, 6 m. SE of Nordhausen. 
HEERLEN, a town of Belgium, in Limburg, 14 
m. ENE of Maestricht. 
HEESCH, or Heeze, a village of Belgium, in N. 
Brabant, 17 m. SSE of Bois-le-Duc. Pop. 1,759. 
HEESSEN, a village of Prussian Westphalia, circle 
of Beckum, 4 m. NE of Bielefield. Pop. 680. 
HEESTERT, a commune of Belgium, in W. 


Flanders, cant. and 4m. E of Courtrai. Pop. 2,846, | 


HEGENHEIM, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Haut-Rhin, near the |. bank of the Rhine, 
14 m. E of Altkirch. gt 2,157. 

HEGERMUHLE, a village of Prussia, in the reg. 
of Potsdam, 30 m. NE of Berlin, on the Finow 
canal. Pop. 680. Sheet-iron is largely manufac- 
tured here. 


HEGGBACH, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the . 


bail. and 7m. NE of Biberach. Pop. 500. 

HEGY ALLY, a low chain of hills in Transvl- 
vania, in the district of Zemplin, between the paral- 
lels of 48° and 49°, famous for its production of those 
wines which are generally known in Europe under 
the name of Tokay. 

HE-HO, a fortress of China, in the prov. of Shan- 
tung, 84 m. NNW of Tsing-chu, near the coast of 
the Yellow sea. 

HEIDE, a town of Denmark, in Holstein, 27 m. 
WSW of Rendsbarg. Pop. 3,000. It has large 
cattle and grain markets. 

HEIDECK, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
ee oan 4m. 58W of Hilpolstein. Pop. 

HEIDECKRUG, a town of Prnssia, in the reg. 
and 60 m. NW of Gumbinnen, on the r. bank of the 
Schiesche, near the E shore of the Curische-haff. 
Pop. SO). 

HEIDELBACH, a village of Saxony, 18 m. SSE 
of Freyberg. . It has a glass-work. : 

HEIDELBERG, an ancient city of Germany, in 
Baden, situated on the |. bank of the Neckar, at the 
foot of the Konigstuhl, in N lat. 49° 24’ 43”, 10 m. 
SSE of Mannheim, 43 m. NNE of Carlsrnhe by the 
Mannheim and Basle railway, and 191 m. from Basle. 
Its streets are narrow and gloomy, but the princt- 
pal one is above 1 m. in length. e chief buildings 
are the town-house, the hospitals, severa] Protestant 
and Catholic churches, and the university. A stone- 
bridge of 10 arches, and 700 ft. in length, here 
crosses the Neckar. The ancient electoral palace 
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or castle stands on a hill near the town, and, though, 
in rains, is still a nificent object. The keep 


Some suppose them to be the Fiji islands of the pre- 
and onter wall of the platform are entire. H.) has 
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versity, founded in 1386, adopted, in the 16th cent., 
the reformed doctrine; but received a severe shock 
in 1622, when the town was taken by the Bavarians, 
and all the books, with a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts, presented to the Pope, who deposited them 
in the Vatican. The foundation of a new collection 
was laid by the celebrated philologist, J. G. Grevius; 
and had been gradually carried to 30,000 vols., when, 
in 1815, the books and manuscripts carried to Rome 
were happily restored. The reputation of H. as a 
place of education, especially as a school of law, is 
increasing. The number of students is usually be- 


tween 600 and 700. Besides the university, there | 


are an academy, a botanical garden, a museum, and 
other public and private seminaries. Pop. in 1845, 
12,048, of whom 6,979 were Protestants, 4,775 Ca- 
tholics, and 284 Jews. The environs are extremely 
beautiful. ‘To the westward the long valley of the 
Neckar opens into a wide and fruitful plain, covered 
with villages, and bounded by hills on the other side 
of the Rhine. ‘The adjacent country produces a 
large quantity of wine; and the town has long been 
noted for its immense wine-tun, which is made of 
copper, with iron hoops, and contains 600 hhds. 
The manufactures of H. are on a small scale: they 
embrace, however, various articles, as woollens, cot- 
ton, silk stockings, paper, tobacco-pipes, and tapestry. 

HEIDELBERG, a township of Berks co., in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U.S. It has a hilly surface, 
and is watered by Tulpehoeken, Spring and Cacoos- 
ing creeks. The soil, consisting of calcareous loam 
and gravel, is extremely fertile. Pop. in 1840, 3,539. 
—Also a township of Lebanon co., in the same state, 
drained by Mill-creek, an affluent of Tulpehoeken 
creek, by Hammer creek, a branch of Conestoga 
river. Its surface is level, and its soil is chiefly cal- 
careous. Pop. 2,827. The village is 8 m. SE of 
ae ear a township of Lehigh co., in the 
same state, intersected in the N by Blue Ridge, and 
watered by Lehigh river, and Trout and Jordan's 
creeks. Pop. 2,354.—Also a township of York co., 
in the same state, 15m. SW of York. It has a level 
surface, watered by Codorus and Hammer creeks, 
and possesses a fertile soil. Pop. 1,528. - 

HEIDELSHEIM, a town of Baden, on the Salz- 
bach, 17 m. S of Heidelberg, and 14 m. SE of Spire. 
Pop. 2,272. 

HEIDENFELD, a village of Bavaria, on the 
Main, 18 m. NE of Wurtzburg. Pop. 2,048. 

HEIDENHEIM, a town of Bavaria, in Middle 
Franconia, 19 m. SSE of Anspach. Pop. 1,829.— 
Also a town of Wiirtemberg, on the Brenz, 21 m. 
NNE of Ulm. Pop. 2,465. At Neresheim, near 
this, was fought an obstinate but indecisive action 
between the French and Austrian armies, in 1796, 
on the first advance of Moreau from the Rhine. 

HEIDERSDOREF, a village of Prussia, in Upper 
Lusatia, circle of Gorlitz. Pop, 1,400. 

HEIDESHEIM, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, on 
the Rhine, 5m. W of Mayence. Pop. 1,400.—Also 
a village of Bavaria, 6 m. NW of Frankenthal. 
Pop. 500. 

HEIGHAM-POTTER, a parish of Norfolk, 6 m. 
NNE of Acle. Area 2,620 acres.. Pop. 420. 

HEIGHINGTON, a parish in the co. of Durham, 

m. NW of Darlington. Area 8,630 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,739; in 1841, 1,447.—Also a township in 
the p. of Washingborough, Lincolnshire, 3 m. ESE 
of Lincoln, Pop. 525. 

HEIGHTON, a parish in Sussex, 1 m. NNE of 
Newhaven. Area 470 acres. Pop. 81. 
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but contains some good public edifices; and has a 
well endowed academy, and a public library of 12,000 
vols. The culture of the vine, and the conveyance of 
goods by the Neckar between Frankfort and 5. Ger- 
many form the chief employment of the inhabitants. 
The manufactures are insignificant, the only esta- 
blishment deserving of notice being an ingenious 
machine for the preparation of plaster of Paris, and 
a few paper-mills, Its name—derived from a spring 
which supplies the town with water, and was for- 


'merly used medicinally—signifies the ‘spring of 


health,” 

HEILIGELINDE, or Swresta-Lipxa, a market- 
town of Prussia, in the prov. of East Prussia, regency 
and 60 m. SE of Konigsberg, circle and 4 m. SE of 
Rossel. Pop. 194. It has a church. 

HEILIGENBELL, or Swirenta-SIEKIERKA, atown 
of Prussia, cap. of a circle of the same name, in the 
poy. of East Prussia, regency and 31 m. SW of 

énigsberg, and 8 m. NE of Braunsberg, on the |. 
bank of the Graft, near its confluence with the Frische 
Haff. Pop. in 1838, 2,850. It has a Lutheran 
church, and possesses several breweries and manu- 
factories of turnery. In 1807 this town was to a 
great extent destroyed by fire. Pop. of circle, 28,990. 

HEILIGENBERG, an amt and market-town of 
Baden, in the circle of the Lake, 3 m. NE of Salem, 
and 14m. NNE of Constance. Pop, 504. It has a 
fine castle belonging to the prince of Furstenberg. 

HEILIGENBLUT, a village of Illyria, in Carin- 
thia, in the gov. of Laybach, circle and 63m, NW 
of Villach, in the valley of Moll, on the 8 declivity 
of the Gross-Glockner, at an alt. of 4,672 ft. above 
sea-level. Pop. 63. In the vicinity is Mount Heili- 
genblut-Tauern, which has an alt. of 1,433 toises 
and contains a gold mine. 

HEILIGENHAVEN, a town of Denmark, in 
Holstein, in the bail. of Oldenburg, on the Baltic, 
opposite Fehmern, 38 m. E of Kiel, and 40 m. NNE 
of Lubeck. Pop. 2,000. It has a church and an 
hospital, and possesses several distilleries. It has a 
small port and a good roadstead, and conducts a 
considerable trade. 

HEILIGENHOLZ, a village of Baden, in the 
circle of the Lake, NE of Ueberlingen. Pop. 131. 
HEILIGENKREUTZ, a village of Austria, in 
Lower Austria, in the circle of the Lower Wiener- 
Walde, and close to Vienna, on the Dornbach, at its 
confluence with the Sattelbach. Pop. 330. It has 
a handsome and richly endowed Cistercian abbey, 
founded in 1136, containing a library, a scientific 
museum, an observatory, and a theological schools 
Also a village in the same circle, to the NE of Bt. 
Polten. 

HEILIGENKREUTZ, or Nemet-KERESZTUR, a 
town of Hungary, in the comitat and 7 m. 5 of Oeden- 
burg, and 17m. NNE of Gins. Pop. 2,490. It has 
a Catholic church, a synagogue, and a castle; and is 


| celebrated for its mineral waters. 


HEILIGENKREUZ, or Santa- Croce, a town 
of Illyria, in the gov. and 11 m. NNE of Trieste, 
circle and 24 m. SE of Gorizia, at the foot of the 
Karst. Pop. 1,037. It has an ancient fortress. 

HEILIGENKREUZ, or Szent-KeErReszt, a town 
of Hungary, in the comitat of Upper Bars, 5 m. 5 of 
Kremnitz, and 9 m. N of Schemnitz, on the r, bank 
of the Gran. It has a castle, in which the bishop of 
Neu-Sohl habitually resides, and a Catholic church. 
In the vicinity are the noted mill-stome quarries of 
Illinig, and the thermal baths of Szkleno and Vihnve. 

HEILIGENRODE, a rillage of Hanover, in the 
9m. SW of Bremen, 
of Nienburg. Pop. 371. 
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Wiener-Walde, 1} m. N of Vienna. It is noted for 
its baths—Also a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, capital of a circle of the same name, in the 
regency and 54m. NW of Erfurt, and 21 m. NW of 
Mihthausen, at the confluence of the Geisle and 
Leine. Pop. 4,770. It is enclosed by a wall, and 
has a castle, several Catholic churches, a gymnasium, 
a custom-house and a house-of-correction. The 


manufacture of clocks, wool-spinning, and distilling | 


form the chief branches of local industry. This 
town was extensively destroyed by fire in 1739, and 

suffered much during the late war. From 1807 to 
1814, it formed the chief town of the Westphalia dep. 
ofthe Harz. Pop. of circle, 30,960.—Also a town of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Franconia, 15 m. 
ESE of Bamberg, and 15 m. WSW of Bayreuth, on 
the 1. bank of the Leinleither. Pop. 500. It has a 
castle and a Lutheran church. 

HEILIGENSTEIN, or Heerx6, a town of Hun- 

ry, in the comitat and 11 m. ESE of Oedenburg, 
and 20 m. NE of Giins, on the lake of Neusiedel. 
Pop. 530.— Also a village of Bavaria, 

EILIGKREUZTHAL, a village of Wurtemberg, 
in the circle of the Danube, bail. of Riedlingen. 
Pop. in 1840, 263 (chiefly Cath.). An imperial Cis- 
tercian abbey formerly existed here. 

HEILOO, or Hrioo, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Holland, arrond. and 2 m. SE of Alkmaer, 
and 18 m. NNE of Haarlem. 

: ERG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
East Prussia, cap. of a circle of the same name, in 
the regency and 44m. 5 of Konigsberg, and 14 m. 
NE of Guttstadt, on the 1. bank of the Alle. Pop. 
4,500. It contains a castle, in which the bishop of 
Ermeland resides, 2 Catholic churches, and a Lu- 
theran chapel. It possesses manufactories of cloth, 


several tanneries and brewertes, and has a consider- | v 
| of Overyssel, 7 m. SE of Zwolle. 


able trade in wool and grain. In 1703 this town was 
the head-quarters of Charles XII., king of Sweden; 
and in 1807, it was the theatre of several engage- 
ments between the French and Russians. Pop. of 
circle, 28,970. 

HEILSBRONN, a market-town of Bavaria, cap. 
of a presidial in the circle of Middle Franconia, 11 
m. ENE of Anspach, and 17 m. WSW of Nurnberg, 
on the Schwabach. Pop. 700. It has a collegiate 
church, containing the tombs of several of the princes 
of Nurnberg and Brandenburg, and several mineral 
eprings. ‘The manufactory of wax-cloth, and the 
preparation of madder, which is extensively culti- 
vated in the environs, form the chief branches of 

industry. Pop. of presidial, 10,185. 

HEDLLTZ-LE-MAURUPT, a canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Marne, arrond. 
of Vitry-le-Francois. The cant. comprises 24 com. 
Pop. in 1831, 10,600; in 1841, 10,375. The town is 
12m. ENE of Vitry-le-Francois, and 26 m. ESE of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Pop. 878. Fairs for pigs, wool- 


len stuffs, earthenware, ironmongery, and mercery are 
held here twice a-year. 
HEIMBACH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 


the Rhine, regency and 18 m. ESE of Achen. Pop. 
1,230. It has manufactories of cotton-yarn, wooden 
ware, and lead. 
eo ee TEDER), a villa 
the prov. of the Rhine, regency an 
Coblenz, on the Rhine. Es 
HEIMBURG, a town of the duchy of Brunswick, 
circle and 4m. NW of Blankenburg, on a brook of 
the same name. Pop. 720. It has a church and an 
hospital. In the vicinity are the ruins of the ancient 
castle of Heimburg. . 
HEIMER, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, regency and 17 m. W of Dusseldorf, circle 


of Prussia, in 
26 m. SSE of 
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ea thimbles and rings are extensively manufactured 
ere. 


HEIMERSHEIM, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency and 15 m. 5 of Cologne, circle 
and 8m. NNW of Rheinbach. Pop. 1,075. It has 
a castle and several manufactories of cloth and paper. 


HEIMERTINGEN, a village of Bavaria, circle of 


Pop. 500. 
HEIMISWYL, a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and 15 m. NE of Berne, bail. and 3 m. E of 
Berthoud. Pop. 1,860. 
HEIMSHEIM, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the 


Suabia, to the N of Memmingen. 


circle of the Neckar, bail. of Leonberg, 16 m. W of- 


Stuttgard. Pop. 1,223. It has a castle. At the 
beginning of the 18th century, it was to a great 
extent destroyed by fire; and in 1692 and 1693 was 
pillaged by the French. | 

HEINAVESI, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
Finland, in the gov. and 45 m. SE of Kuopio, dis- 
trict of Nedre-Sawolax, 42 m. N of Nyslott, on the 
S bank of Lake Kermavesi. 

HELNERSDORYF, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Silesia, regency and 45 m. SW of Oppeln, circle 
and 12m. WSW of Neisse. 
factories of woollen and cotton fabrics —Also a vil- 
lage of Saxe-Meiningen, in the Oberland, bail. and 
5m. SE of Sonneberg, and 8 m. ENE of Neustadt, 
on the r, bank of the Hasslach. It has several saw- 
mills, and is noted for its beer. Pop. 774. ‘ 

HEININGEN, a town of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Danube, bail. and 3 m. 5 of Goppingen, 
and 26m. NW of Ulm. Pop. 1,120. 

HEINKENSZAND, a village of Holland, in the 
island of South Beveland, prov. of Zicland, arrond. 


and 4m. SW of Goes, and 10 m. E of Middelburg. 


and 4m. NofGladbach. Pop. 673. Tron and eop- | 


, 


a : 


Pop. 900. 

HEINO, a parish and v. of Holland, in the proy. 
; Pop. 1,502. 

HEINOLA, a town of Russia in Europe, m Fin- 
land, capital of the gov. of Kymmenegard, in the 
district of Sawolax-(Efredels, between lakes Ruotsa- 
lain and Konnevesi, 63 m. N of Borgo, and 150 m. 
NE of Abo. Pop. 600. It is regularly built, and 
has a church and market-place. 

HEINRICHALU, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of Silesia, regency of Breslau, to the SE of Reichen- 
bach. Pop. 473. 

HEINRICHS, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, regency and 83 m. SW of Erfurt, circle and 
9m. NW of Schleusingen, on the Hasel. Pop. 1,225. 
It has several iron, steel, and white iron manufacto- 
tories, and | sses some trade in wine, 

HEINRICHSGRUN, or Hernescrvs, a market 
town of Bohemia, in the circle and 10m. NW of 
Elnbogen, and 15m. NE of Eger. Pop. 1,580. It 
has a castle, and possesses several manufactories of 
cotton fabrics. In the environs are mines of tin, 4 
manufactory of white iron, and several forges. — 

HEINRICHSWALDE, a village of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, regency and 51 m. SSW of Breslau, 
circle and 12m. 8 of Frankenstein. Pop. 1,090.— 
Also a village in the regency of Gumbinnen, SW of 
Tilsit. : 

HEINSBERG, a town of Prussia, capital of a 
cirele of the same name, in the prov. of the Rhine, 

rency and 39 m. N of Achen, on an arm of the 

orm, near the 1. bank of the Roer. Pop. 1,750. 
It is surrounded by a wall and ditches, and was for- 
merly a place of considerable strength. It contains 
a Catholic and a Lutheran church, an hospital, and 
a fine promenade, and has extensive manufactories 
of cloth, flannel, and velvet ribbon, several disti 
a wool-spinning-mill, a tannery, and a large 
factory of coloured paper. 
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1542 it was besieged and destroyed by Charles V. 


It was the capital of a seignory, the last lord of 
which died in 1472. Pop. of circle, 98,250, 

HEINSCHE, a Reperunen’: Belgium, in the 
. Pop. 1,392. 

HEINSEN, a vi of Hanover, in the principa- 
lity of Kalenberg, bail. and 8 m. SE of Polle, and 17 
m. S of Hameln, on the |. bank of the Weser. Pop. 
1,016. Wool-spinning, boat-building, and naviga- 
tion form the chief employments of the inhabitants, 

HEINSTERT, a commune of Belgium, m the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Nobressart. Pop. 525. 

HEINSVIG, a parish of Denmark, in Jutland, in 
the diocese of Ripen, to the NE of Varde. 

HEINZENBERG, a mountain of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of the Grisons, 11 m. SW of Coire, bound- 
ing on the W the jurisdiction of the same name, or 
of Tusis. It extends in a 8 direction a distance of 


about 5 m., between the Hinter Rhein on the E and 


the Rabinsa, and unites on the § with the Piz Beverin. 
It contains several small lakes, one of which, named 


Liisch, is remarkable for its depth, and for having 


no afflnent nor apparent outlet. 
HEIRBAEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Baesrode. Pop. 224. 
HEIRBROUCK-DU- I, a commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Oycke. 
Pop. 152. 

HEIRBROUCK-DU-NORD, a commune of Bel- 
ium, in the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Oycke. 
op. 163. 

HEISKER ISLAND, one of the Hebrides, 7 m. 
W of North Uist. It is about 2 m. in length from 
E to W. 





HEISTERNEST, a village of Prussia, in the re- 
gency of Dantzig, to the SW of Hela. Pop. 184. 


N, acommune of France, in the dep. 

of the Haut-Rhin, cant. of Neuf-Brisach. Pop. 1,103. 

HEITERSHEIM, a town of Baden, on the bor- 
ders of the Black forest, 10 m. 5 of Brisac. Pop. 
1,394. It was long the residence of the grand prior 
of the order of St. John in Germany, who had a seat 
and vote in the diet of the empire. 

HEKELGEM, a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant, cant. of Merchtern, 12 m. 
NW of Brussels. Pop, of cant., 1,829; of v., 257. 

HEKEM-KHAN, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the pash. of Marash, sanj. and 45 m. NW of Malatia. 
Pop. 1,000. 

HEKLA. See Hecra. 


HEKLA-FIELD, a small mountain-chain in Nor- 


way, in the 8 part of the div. of Christiansand, 
forming the S extremity of the Lang-field, and ter- 
minating on the S in Cape Lindesnaes. 


HEL, a river of Cornwall, which, rising near | 


Wendren, runs eastward, and receiving a number of 
streams from the N and §, joins the Fal, and falls 
into the channel 4 m. § of Falmouth, in an estuary 
1 m. wide, and of sufficient depth for large vessels. 
HELA, a small town of West Prussia, 19 m. NE 
of Dantzig, at the extremity of a narrow peninsula 
which runs into the Baltic, and consists almost en- 
tirely of sand. Pop. 382. The inhabitants are 


chiefly fishermen; and the place is remarkable for | 
peculiar breed of sheep with four 


little except a 
horns, reared on the adjacent pastures. , 
HELBE, a river of Germany, in Saxony, which, 


after dividing into two branches, falls into the Un- | 
strut, 4 m. S of Kindelbriick, after a course of 30 m. | 


from NW to SE. 
HELCHIN, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, cant. of Dottignies. Pop. 1,203. 
HELCHTEREN, a commune and village of Bel- 
ginm, in the prov. of Limburg, cant. of Peer. Pop. 
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HELDAT, a village of Transylvania, embosomed 
in the Carpathians, between the Rothenthurm and 
Vulcan pass, which may be considered to stand in 
the same relation to Hermanstadt and Cronstadt as 
the village of Brock, in N. Holland, to Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. “ Here,” says a very recent tourist, 
“equally remote from the outer world and the spirit 
of the 19th cent., the Saxons vegetate in a quiet 
patriarchal way that would give perfect satisfaction 
to those who appeal to ‘the wisdom of our ances- 
tors.” The situation of et sees is the most pic- 
turesque ible; not in a wild, gloomy, rocky gor 
like the pas ated but ina saan cnreaipe the 
foot of fair hills covered with plantations of oak. A 


| stranger would be at first somewhat disappointed at 


seeing very small huts, rather than houses, at the 


| entrance of the v., but the dusky tint and disorderly 


ap eere! of the inhabitants show this to be the 
igania, or Gipsy hamlet, which is at the outside of 
many towns in this country, the change from a 
nomade to a settled life having become compulsory 
during the reign of the Emperor Joseph. Not only 
are gipsies excluded from this village, but no Daco- 
Roman or other stranger is allowed to have any set- 
tlement in the place. As we proceeded up the street 
we admired the uncommon neatness of the houses, 
being more like merchants’ villas than the dwellings 
of peasant- manufacturers. ‘The manufacture of 
white woollen cloth is extensively carried on here. 
This article, mostly by the means of commercial 
houses in Hermanstadt, is exported to Hungary to 
the value in some years of £150,000." The village, 
which is also known by the Hungarian name of 
Nacy-Disznop, and the Wallachian name of Csisz- 
NEDIE, has a pop. of nearly 3,000. 

HELDBURG, a small town of Germany, in the 
principality of Saxe-Hildburghausen, situated on a 
hill 13 m. W of Coburg. Pop. 6,076. 

HELDEN, a village of Dutch Limburg, in the 
cant. of Horst, 10m. NNE of Ruremonde. Pop. 2,000. 

HELDER (Tue), a town of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Holland, at the N extremity of a peninsula 
opposite the Texel, 40 m. N by W of Amsterdam, in 
N lat. 52° 57’ 42”, with a strong fortress to defend 
the entrance and road of Mars-Diep. Pop. 2,852. 
It communicates with Amsterdam by a canal 51 m. 
long. Near this place Admiral Van Tromp was 
killed in a naval engagement in 1653. Helder was 
taken by the British, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 


fon 28th August 1799, and remained in our posses- 


sion during that short and unfortunate campaign. 
HELDER CANAL. See AmsTERpaM. | 
HELDERGEM, a commune and village of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, cant. of Herzele. 
Pop. 1,025. 
HELDRUNGEN, a small town of Prussian 5ax- 


ony, in the principality and 15 m. W of Querfurt, 


near the Unstrut. There are two villages called 
Festung-H. and Ober-H., within a small distance. 
Pop. 1,727. 
LE, a village of Egypt, near the r. bank of the 
Nile, 5 m. NNE of Cairo. 
HELEBIE, a village of Upper Egypt, on the L 
bank of the Nile, 5 m. SSW of Benisuef. 
HELECHOSA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
Caceres, 28 m. S of Guadaloupe, near the 1. bank of 
the Guadiana, Pop. 500. ) 
HELEN (Sr.), a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, 3 m. ENE of Dinan. 
Pop. 1,445. ; 
HELEN’S (Sr.), a chapelry and town in Prescot 


| parish, co. of Lancaster, 3} m. NE by E of Prescot, 
on a branch of the Mersey, to which, by Runeorn- 
The town is 


Gap, a railway rans from St. Helen's. 
| also corrected by a branch-line, with the Liverpool 
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and Manchester railway, and the chapelry is inter- 
sected by the Sankey canal which passes the town. 
Pop. in 1841, 5,051. St. H. is a well-built, thriving, 
=H populous town, though it has risen within little 
more than a half century from the rank of a small 
village. Its increase is attributable to the various 
manufacturing works established here, on account 
of the cheap and excellent coal which abounds in the 
vicinity, and its proximity to the port of Liverpool. 
The British glass-plate company, incorporated by 
act of parliament, erected their manufactory at Ra- 
venhead, near St. H., in 1773. This establishment 
occupies nearly 30 acres of land, and is enclosed by 
a wall, round which are placed the workmen’s houses, 
rendering it a kind of separate colony. About 300 
work-people are employed in these works, which are 
the on ee in England. The casting of glass is per- 
formed here with great skill and 

dexterity; and the plates are of 
more than double the dimen- 
sions of those made in the Ve- 
netian mode of blowing. An 
extensive copper-work, now dis- 
continued, was erected here at 
the end of last cent., by the 
proprietors of the Parys mine 
in Anglesea, who had a. branch 
also on the Sankey canal. This 
did not, however, materially in- 
jure the prosperity of St. H., 
the mining and manufacturing 
operations of which had arisen, 
in 1825, to such magnitude, 
that no fewer than 69 steam- 
engines of 1,869 horse- power 
were at work in this and the 
adjoining townships connected 
with St. H. 

HELEN'S (St.), a p. in the 
isle of Wight, 8m. E of Newport. 
There is a bay or road here of 
considerable note as a rendezvous for the royal navy 
in time of war. Area of p. 1,880 acres. “Pop. in| 
1831, 955; in 1841, 1,375.— Also a parish in co. 
Wexford, 2m. NNE of Broadway. Area 671 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 222, 

.LEN'S (St.), one of the Scilly islands, about 


the oldest churches in Britain. ‘The island com- 
prises 80 acres of good soil, but serves merely for 
the pasture of sheep. - 

HELENA, a village of Brasher township, St. 
Lawrence co., in the state of New York, U. S., 236 
m. NW of Albany, on Regis river. Pop. in 1840, 
100.—<Also a village of Phillip’s co., in the state of 
Arkansas, 122 m. E of Little Rock, on the W bank 
of the Mississippi. Pop. 500. 

HELENA (Sarvt), an island in the Atlantic, gen- 
erally ranked by geographers among the islands of 
Lower Guinea. At is situated in 15° 55’'S lat., and 
5° 49° 45” W long.; 600 m. from Ascension island, 
the nearest land; 1,200 m. from the coast of Africa: 
and nearly 2,000 m. from that of America. 


Appearance.) When first seen at sea, this island, | 


which is about 10} m. in length, in the direction of 


ENE and WSW, and 63 m. in breadth, with a mean | 


elevation of 1,400 ft., presents the appearance of a 
naked and rugged rock, extremely abrupt at its N 
extremity, but more shelving towards the S. Upon 
a nearer approach, the central eminences are seen 
to be clothed with verdure; but upon drawing still 
nearer, these are again shut out from view, and no- 
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to their base, disclosing hideous chasms. These 
rocks are principally basaltic; and the strata are 
observed to lie in every variety of direction. The 
whole mass has the appearance of having been pro- 
duced by a submarine voleano; or may be regarded 
as being the summit of a great submarine mountain 
which had formerly been a volcano. Within half-a- 
furlong of land there is a depth of from 10 to 12 fath.; 
and at 1 m. distance, of 28 fath. Outside this, the 
sea around is of unfathomable depth. The tide 
rises sometimes to the height of 5 ft.; and the surf 
upon the shore, especially about the season of 
Christmas, is tremendous. The principal inlets by 
which the island can be approached are James’ 
bay (a), Rupert’s bay (4), Lemon-valley (c) on. 
the NW side, and Sandy-bay (d) on the SE.—all 
of them regularly and strongly fortified. There 





are likewise several ravines where it might be pos- 
sible, though with great difficulty, to effect a land- 
ing; but these are either protected by batteries, or 
easily defended by rolling stones from the heights. 
The island contains 30,300 acres. There are only 


two plains in the whole of this extent; the largest 
1 m. N of Fresco, noted for the remains of one of | 


of which, at Longwood, comprises 1,500 acres of fine 
land sloping gently to the SW. In sailing from 
Europe, it is generally necessary, in order to make 
the island of St. H., to -stretch along the Brazil 


coast quite out of the tropics, till it can be gained 
by the aid of the SE trade-winds; but of late years 
the inner or easternmost passage has frequently been 


followed, and has not uncommonly been made in 7 
or 8 weeks from England. A bird called the St. H. 
pigeon, which is seen only to the windward of the 
island, generally indicates its vicinity to the navi- 
gator long before the land can be discerned by the 
telescope. : 
Description.] St. H. is unequally divided by 
lofty chain of hills, which runs in a cu direction 
nearly E and W, bending towards the 5 at each €x- 
tremity; and from which alternate ridges and valleys 
branch-off in various directions, but chiefly N and 8. 
Towards the E termination of this chain is Dianas 


| peak (1D), the highest point of land on the island, risin 


nearly 2,700 ft. above the level of the sea. On the 
same ridge are Cuckold’s point, 2,672 ft.; and Halley's 
mount, 2,467 ft. Nearer the coast, and OE ante 
the sea, are Flag-staff, 2,272 ft.; and Barnscit, 
2,015 ft. Im the centre of the island is the Alarm 
































k thing is beheld but a girdle of inaccessible precipices house, 1,960 ft. High-knoll, to the 5 of Ladle Oe 4 | 
i} overhanging the ocean,—some of them exhibiting | is 1,903 ft.; and Longwood-house, 1,762 ft. above the, 5) 
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of the island, James’ valley opens to the view. It 
is bounded by two rocky mountains, Rupert's on the 
KE, and Ladder-hill on the W, which gradually re- 
cede from each other as they approach the coast, 
where they terminate abruptly in two stupendous 
and perpendicular cliffs. 
tween these heights is of a tri 
14m. in length, and 350 yds. broad at. its base, which 
faces the sea. In this confined spot is situated 
James’ town (J), which presents in its whole appear- 
ance a peculiar combination of military strength and 
rural simplicity. 
cliff to cliff, fronts the anchorage, and is covered 
with cannon nearly level with the water's edge. 
After passing the drawbri and advancing be- 
tween a double row of peepel trees [Ficus terebraia], 
you enter the town by an arched gateway, under a 
rampart or terrace which forms one side of a hand- 
some parade, about 100 ft. square. On the |. side 
is the government-house, usually named the Castle, 
enclosed with a wall; and directly fronting the gate- 
way is the church, a plain but not inelegant struc- 
ture. The principal street contains about 40 houses, 
and the whole town about 200. The houses, gener- 
ally two stories high, are neatly built in the English 
style, and white-washed. The town contains many 
little gardens, groves, and shaded walks, and extend 
the wholeength of the valley, which gradually de- 
creases in breadth till at last there is room only for 
a single house. The view on each side, from the 
streets, discovers enormous masses of rock impend- 
ing over the valley in a manner sufficiently alarming 
to the mind of a stranger. The roads which give 
access to the interior of the island, and which have 
been formed with incredible labour, are carried along 
the sides of Rupert’s and Ladder-hill in a zig-zag 
direction; and the ascent to the summit is s0 easy 
that oxen and carts pass along the apparently per- 
pendicular precipice without difficulty or danger. 
For the space of 2 m., nothing but naked steri me 
and a rocky wilderness meets the eye of the travel- 
ler; but the sight is soon gratified by the sudden 
prospect of woody heights, verdant lawns, cultivated 
plantations, and handsome little country-seats. The 
summit of High-knoll (e), particularly, presents a beau- 
tiful series of such prospects, surrounded by a lofty 
ridge of hills and precipices, which completely close 
in the view, and finely contrast with the softer and 
richer scenes which they enclose. On the 5 side of 
the Knoll, about 3 m. from the town, is the gover- 
nor’s country-residence, called Plantation-house (/), 
a handsome and well-built edifice, erected in 1792. 
Its environs, by the combined efforts of nature and 
art, have been rendered the most beautiful spot in 
the island. Besides the indigenous productions of 
the place, the pine of the north, the mimosa of New 
South Wales, the coffee plant of Arabia, the banian 
and bamboo of India, the African aloe and A pied 
pear, the apple, peach, and mulberry of E 

with various other plants and trees, from the most 
opposite and distant climes, are to be found within 
the enclosures. Longwood (q), on the opposite side of 
Ladder-hill, and also about 3 m. from the town, 1s 
situated on an elevated plain, or rather gently rising 
ground, on the summit of which is a flag-staff, from 
which the place takes its name. The adjoining space 
was onee nearly covered with gum-wood trees, which, 
upon the opening of avenues among them, were gra- 
ey destroyed by the SE wind; but young trees 
which have been since planted are thriving well, and 


the whole pacer ewe a greater resemblance to” 


that of England any other spot on the island. 
There are here about 1,500 acres of good meadow- 


e space enclosed be- 
ar form, about 


A fortified line extending from | 


have been found incrusted with stalactite. 


urope, 


bay, which is about an hour's ride from Plantation- 
house, by a winding road along the declivities of 
little green hills, a still more romantic and beautiful 
scenery opens to the view, of which actual observers 
have given enraptured descriptions. But it is from 
the summit of Diana’s which is nearly in the 
centre of the island, that the most complete view of 
St. H. is brought under the eye. 

Geology. ] e cliffs which surround this island 
consist principally of rugged and steep banks of lava, 
many of them regularly stratified by successive layers 
of volcanic matter, amongst which in some places 
veins of a red sandy appearance are visible. The 
valleys and ridges in the interior are composed of 
basaltic lava in its most compact state, together with 
cellular, and many other varieties m every s of 
decomposition. All the valleys and intermediate 
ridges appear to concentrate into one large basin on 
the S side of the island, which is evidently part of a 
volcanic crater from whence this island has been 
formed. The ridge called Diana’s peak forms one 
edge of this crater inclining gradually towards the 
sea, whence it is concluded that the remaining ridge 
necessary to complete the crater is buried beneath 
the ocean. ‘The volcanic matter and lava appear to 
have flowed from this immense crater in every direc- 
tion, and to have formed the ravines and valleys and 
intersecting ridges of the island. The edge of the 
crater from Diana's peak round to the wat ee side 
is well-defined. There is no appearance of any other 
erater in the island. In cutting away the lava at 
Saddle-hill, many feet below the surface, small bones 
Dr. Mac- 
ritchie accounts for the existence of these bones by 
supposing the the animals may have crept into cre- 
vices in the rock, and there died; for if a bed of lava 
in the liquid state had flowed over them they would 
probably have been consumed, and could not have 
been incrusted with stalactite. The volcanic fire, 
Mr. Bloxam says, must have ceased at some very re- 
mote period, and there is little probability of its ever 
breaking out again, as the island is small, and the 


combustible matter appears to be entirely consumed. 


The minerals of the island belong to the family in 
which silex predominates, to the calcareous and to 
the argillaceous families, to the mineral ore contain- 
ing iron, and lastly to lava. Silex in the shape of 
quartz is rarely found, chaleedony and jasper and 
opal in small quantities, pitch-stone more frequently 
and obsidian or pumice-stone very sparingly and very 
light. Of the caleareous earths gypsum is found in 
several varieties; calcareous spar and stalactites of 
carbonate of lime are not unfrequent. The argilla- 
ceous minerals are hornblende in the form of crys- 
tals imbedded in lava. The clays of the island exist 
in the form of different volcanic masses in a state of 
decomposition, vary in colour according to the quan- 
tities of iron contained; pieces of iron ore are found 
very rich in the metal. The forms of lava met with 
are principally close or basaltic, and honey-comb or 
porous. The highly divided state of the siliceous 
matter of the soil renders the island almost imper- 
meable to rain and moisture, and in this way en- 
tirely prevents vegetation in many places. 

Climate] The climate of St. H., though within 16° of the 

nator, is remarkably temperate and salubrious, and peculiarly 

to the constitution of Europeans. In James’ town (alt. 
600 ft above sea-level] the therm. seldom rises above 80°; but in 


| calm weather, the heat reflected from the sides of the valley is 


oppressive. In the country the temp. is more mild and uniform; 
scarcely so hét, and never so cold, as in England. In some sea- 
sons, the highest point of the therm. during the summer has been 
only 72° in the interior; and the ire inayede ign winter 
from 55° to 56°, The SE trade pater Here a steady breeze, 
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land, of excellent soil, and capable, if supplied with | 
water, of proving highly productive. From Sandy- 
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temp. is found to vary very materially, according to the nature 
of the locality, and different degrees of elevation, In James’ val- 
ley, for instance, where the reflection from the surrounding heights 
tends to augment the natural heat, the therm. during the sum- 
mer-months sometimes rises as high as 85°, and is generally about 
£0°; but at Plantation-house, which enjoys an elevation of 1,783 
ft., the average at that season is much the same as in Great Bri- 
tain. The difference between the two stations in this respect, 
will be seen by the following table for the year 1526: 


James’ town. Plantation-honse. 
Months. Average Average Average Average 
min. max. min. max, 
January, o> ant 813° 6s4° 7° 
February, . 783 BA} 72 744 
March, : Tay e354 70} 74 
April, at si 684 7 
May, a 464 79 654 682 
June, ~~ 3 764 634 673 
duly, - 69 714 5S} 614 
August, vig 71h 584 61} 
September, . 6854 71¥ 60 634 
October, . 704 73 622 65 
November, . 71 734 63; 66 
December, . 73 7T5¥ 654 69¥ 


The equality of temp. here indicated is, however, said to be coun- 
terbalanced by the circumstance that, owing to the nature of the 
localities, a sudden reduction or increase may be experienced in 
the course of a few minutes: the soldier, for instance, who ascends 
from James’ town to Ladder-hill, exchanges the heat of the tro- 
pies for that of a temperate region; and these transitions, aay 
cularly after the labour of the ascent, are supposed prejudicial to 
health. The rains also fall more equally at St. H. through the 
whole year than in most tropical climates, but most abundantly 
in the month of February, In the vicinity of some of the higher 
points, eapecially 
trees, is supposed to attract the cl y a day passes 
without a shower. Cloudy days are more numerous than those 
of clear scorching soushine,—a circumstance which has been re- 
“marked as propitions to the growth of trees and past but 
unfavourable to the ripening of European fruits. Thunder and 
lightning are searcely ever experienced; and the atmosphere is 


generally so clear that a ship may be descried at the distance of 


60m. The difference between the high and low grounds in re- 
gard to moisture is still more remarkable. In James’ valle 
the climate is very dry; in the upper regions of the interior it is 
remarkably the reverse; indeed; on the summits of the hills 
scarcely a day ever passes without rain. The following table ex- 
hibits the relative quantities which fell at James’ town and Plan- 
tation-house in 1826: 


James’ town. Plantation-honse, 


No. of Total No. of Total 
rainy days quantity rainy days quantity 
Months. ineach in each in each in each 
month. month. month, month, 
Inches. Inches, 
January, .  -» ce 13 93 
February, . T a4 24 ST 7 
March, : 5 57 a) 34-3 
April, : 10 76 19 364 
May, P a ‘6 10 7 
June, ; 4 11-4 BI iG 
iby, - , i 173 20 sao 
Angust, . 5 23 25 433 
September, . «+ vee 82 225 
October, “die nar 4 #1 
November, . 1 ‘os 15 O4 
December, : yer 3 12 
Total, . 46 540 178 2815 
Thus, th it rained on 178 days of that year at Plantation- 


honse, it only rained on 46 days at James’ town; and the qui 
which fell at the former station was more than five thines phate 
than at the latter. The amount of rain recorded by the rain- 
gange at Longwood, in 1641, was 6897 inches; in 1842, 90-48: tp 
1843, 37°18; in 1844, 2002; in 1845, 19-41.—The mean pressur 
of the barom. in the 5 years from 1841 to 1845 was 28°278 inches: 
the extreme range 0-403 in. According to an estimate contain. 
eil in the ‘ Statistical Report on the sickness, mortality, and inva- 
liding among the troops in St. Helena,’ the annual mortality be. 
tween 1815 and 1837 averaged 1 in 484, even including the class 
termed strangers, many of whom were seamen landed from ves- 
sels in the last stage of disease. In the United kingdom it ayer- 
ages about 1 in 474 of the pop.; consequently St. HL must be 
healthier than Britain. This is the more ble, as a lar 
proportion of the pop. are of the Negro race, who in general Red 
toa great extent when transported from their country = 
here, however, they are found to keep up, and even to maa 
their numbers; for thongh no importation has been permitted 
since 1792, they increased within the followingl3 years, from 
1,512 to 1,560,—a feature which has never been ot in an 
other British colony. This island has seldom been visited by a 4 
severe or fatal epidemics since its first colonization, One eek. 
red in 1718, which cut off about 6 per cent. of the white, and a 
somewhat larger proportion of the black pop.; its procise nature 
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cannot now be ascertained, but it is said to have occurred during 
a very dry season, and after the continuance of NW winds for 3 
weeks,—an unusual circumstance in an island where the wind 
blows almost invariably from the opposite quarter. Measles also 
became epidemic in 1507, and cut off about 5 per cent. of the 
white, and nearly double that proportion of the black pop. These 
are the only two instances we can trace of any considerable mor- 
tality, and the care with which they have been recorded, shows 
that such events must have been of very unusual occurrence. 
Soil and productions.) The soil is of a clayey na- 
ture, and well-suited both for European and Indian 
productions. It is in many places of considerable 
| depth, and always most productive in spots which 
are most elevated and farthest removed from the sea. 
_Even on the summits of the interior hills, the grass 
is often so luxuriant as to reach the knees of the 
oxen. Clear and wholesome springs issue from al- 
most every height. They exist to the number of 
160 on the island, but form only inconsiderable rills, 
A few of these, especially those at Fisher’s valley 
| and the Briars, are not observably diminished in dry 
weather. There are numerous salt-water pools.— 
Iron ore has been found in some parts of the island, 
but the scarcity of fuel prevents it being brought to 
the furnace. Appearances of gold and anes have 
been observed. Limestone is plentiful, and some of 
it, a concretion of sand and shells, is of excellent 
quality; but the cement used in ordinary buildings 
is mud or earth, which is found to answer the pur- 
pose extremely well.—The summits and sides of the 
interior hills are covered with furze, of which the 
‘seed was brought from England, and with various 
indigenous trees and shrubs. Of these the most 
abundant used to be the gum-wood, of which there 
are three kinds, all evergreens, the common, the bas- 
tard, and the dwarf gum-tree. The last is generally 
called scrub-wood, and seldom grows higher than 
| 3 ft.; but the common kind has a tolerably straight 
stem from 20 to 30 ft. in height, and throws out its 
branches and leaves in the form of an umbrella, 
The bastard species has less of the gummy texture, 
and is farther distinguished by having a smooth leaf, 
and bearing its blossoms in small bunches. All the. 
kinds contain a highly aromatic gum, which renders 
the wood extremely pleasant as fuel, for which pur- 
| pose it is chiefly calculated, though it is not altoge- 
ther unfit for building if nroteeied! from the weather. 
Among the other native trees are string-wood, dog- 
wood, red-wood or ebony, and the cabbage-tree, of 
which the two last are very durable, and much valued 
‘in building. Oaks, cypress, and pinaster, have been 
introduced into the plantations, and thrive well. The 
ferns of St. H. are very numerons and beautiful; one 
species, called the tree-fern, grows to the height of 
14 or even 20 ft., with leaves 5 ft. in length. “The 
/myrtle, to which the climate is peculiarly adapted, 
grows to the height of 30 ft., and the cotton-plant 
thrives very readily. Fruits in general ripen best in 
the valleys near the coast; but every farm produces 
vines, figs, limes, oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, 
bananas, peaches, quinces, pomegranates, tamarinds, 
mulberries, melons, water- melons, and pumpkins. 
Man cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, pine-apples, and 
strawberries, are also raised in the island, but only in 
small quantities. Apples have not succeeded gene- 
y; and cherries have been tried, but without suc- 
cess. Gooseberry and currant-bushes when planted 
in this island become evergreens, and yield no fruit; 
but the common blackberry, which was introduced in 
1780, has found the soil and climate so congenial 
/that it has completely overspread large tracts of 
ground. A species of yam, originally imported from 
Madagascar, is commonly cultivated in the valleys; 
but it requires almost continued moisture for 
| months to bring it to perfection. The culture of 
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able root are frequently produced im one season. 
About 6,000 bushels are annually sold at 8s. per 
bushel; and in scarce seasons at 35s. or even 40s. 
Cabbage, pease, beans, and other garden vegetables, 
are raised everywhere in great abundance. Attempts 
have been made to introduce the cultivation of wheat, 
barley, and oats; but probably from drought, or 


some unknown peculiarity in'the soil or climate, the | 


experiments have not succeeded.—The breed of cat- 
tle and sheep on the island is originally English; but 
in consequence of the large demands from the India 
ships, the stock is scanty; and the inhabitants dur- 
ing the greater part of the year subsist upon rice 
and salt provisions issued from the government stores. 
Goats are numerous, and their flesh well-tasted; but 
pork, except what is reared by the more opulent in- 
abitants, is of inferior quality. Rabbits abound in 
some spots; and rats and mice are amazingly nu- 
merous, and frequently very destructive.—The canary 
bird abounds in the island; and the Java sparrow is 
a great annoyance to the farmers. Red linnets are 
numerous; and pheasants and partridges, in conse- 
quence of their having been protected by govern- 
ment, have become numerous; but the guinea-fowl, 
with which the island was formerly well-stocked, is 
now seldom to be seen. The shores abound with 
sea-fowl.—More than seventy kinds of fish are found 
on the coast; those which are commonly caught are 
mackarel, albicore, cavalloes, jacks, congers, soldiers, 
old-wives, bull’s-eyes, &c. The coal-tish, from 2 to 
8 ft. in length, are angulany delicate and high fla- 
youred, The flying-fish, when pursued by their 
various enemies, often drop upon the rocks; and 
some have been picked up measuring more than 2 
ft. in length. ales are frequently seen in the 
vicinity of the island; and have sometimes been 
killed in the roads by the South-sea whalers. Sharks 
of every species are numerous. Turtle frequent the 
coast in the months of December and March, and 
are often taken by the fishing-boats. Shell-fish are 
not uncommon, especially one species resembling 
lobster; and rock-oysters are found in some sitna- 
tions. 
Agriculture.| The whole superficial extent of St. 
H. is calculated at 30,300 acres, of which the greater 
is a barren waste. About 155 acres have been 
brought into cultivation; and 7,500 acres improved 
as pasture-ground; 5,880 acres, besides goal- ranges, 
have at different times been let in leases at a low 
rent, seldom exceeding 16s. per acre; and about 
2,300 have become free by original grants to settlers. 
There are 25,400 acres suitable for grazing sheep 
and goats. The price of labour ishigh. The wages 
of a carpenter are 6s. or 7s. a-day; of a mason, 4s, 
or 5s.; of a common labourer, 2s. or 2s. 6d. As the 
roads are in general inaccessible to carts, particu- 
larly in the inland districts, the produce of the farms 
in the country is carried on men’s heads, thus occa- 
sioning a great waste of labour, Asses, however, 
have lately become an object of attention; and their 
price has risen from £5 to £25. They are well 
adapted to the island, as they prefer those vegetables 
which the other animals refuse to eat. 
Government.| The supreme authority in the island 


is vested in a lieutenant-governor and a council, com- | 


posed of the governor, colonial secretary, and chief 


justice. When the council is not assembled, the whole | 


authority of the board centres in the governor, who 
may also exercise, as occasion requires, all the powers 
of captain-general.—The civil establishment consists 
of an accountant, paymaster, storekeeper, and the se- 
cretary to government, with their assistants. ‘There 
are also a head-surgeon, an engineer, and a chaplain. 
Prior to 1815, when this island was selected for the 
residence of the ex-emperor Napoleon, the garrison 
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consisted of 4 companies of artillery, and a corps of 
infantry, raised expressly for the purpose, with 2 
companies of invalids, all white troops, in the pay of 
the East India company. A reinforcement of regu- 
lar troops arrived with Napoleon, which was with- 
drawn shortly after his decease, and the island was 
again garrisoned solely by those of the East India 
company till 1836, when, having been ceded to the 
Crown, the colonial force was disbanded and re- 
placed by troops-of-the-line. The whole island forms 
only one parish, but is divided into three districts, 
the East, West, and South or Sandy-bay divisions. 
Revenue.] The civil and military establishments 
of St. H. used to cost at an average £40,000 per ann. ; 
and there was generally an additional expenditure of 
£10,000 on the head of contingencies. The total 
expenditure in 1848 was £22,653; the civil estab- 
lishment costing £8,934; the judicial, £2,468; pen- 
sions, £3,400; and public works and buildings, 
£2,184. In 1849 the expenditure was £23,867, of 
which £8,977 19s. Gd. went to the civil establish- 
ment, £2,343 to the judicial, £2,830 to pensions, 
£3,619 to public works, and £1,050 to the widows’ 
and orphans’ fund. ‘The salary of the governor is 
£2,000; that of the colonial secretary, £600; that of 
the chief-justice, £700. The colonial treasurer, the 
collector of customs, and the colonial chaplain, have 
£500 a-year each.—The revenue of the island in 
1848 oak 1849 amounted respectively to £16,535 l4s. 
Td. and £15,921 9%. In 1850 it was £14,660, The 
number of vessels which touched at the island in 1648 
was 949; in 1847, 1,023. The largest sources of 
revenue are the customs, which produced £9,698 in 
1848, and £8,940 in 1849; and the licenses, which 
yielded £2,132 in the former year, and £2,014 in the 
second. The only revenue of the East India com- 
pany was derived from the rents of their lands, which 
amounted to about £1,100, but were gradually in- 
creasing as the old leases expired ; and from the pro- 
fits of a monopoly of arrack, which were estimated 
at £6,000. But they had a dead capital of £200,000 
sunk in public works, naval and military stores, ke. ; 


| and also warehouses for all kinds of articles useful to 


the natives or the shipping, which, though sold at a 
profit of 10 per cent., did not cover the expenses. 

vin gecaminone By the registered returns for 1805, 
the pop. of St. H., exclusive of the —— and 
company’s civil establishment, amounted to 2,064, of 
which number 504 were white inhabitants, and 1,560 
blacks: of the latter 329 were free. In 1814, the 
whole pop., including the garrison, was estimated at 
4,000 souls. In 1834 the pop. was 4,977, of whom 
2.113 were whites, and 2,864 coloured people. The 
present pop. is about 7,000, of whom between O00 
and 600 are liberated Africans. The natives are in 
general a robust and healthy race, but rarely attain 
to a great age. They are of every shade of com- 
plexion. The diseases to which they are subject are 
principally of a catarrhal nature; yet it has been ob- 
served that the driest seasons are frequently the most 
unhealthy. 

History.) St. H. was discovered by the Portuguese commander 
Juan de Nova Castella, on St. Helena’s day, May 21st, I60L It 
was then Inhabited only by seals, sea-lions, sea-fowls, and tur- 
is The interior of the island was one entire forest, and even 

y of the rocky precipices on the coast were covered to tlie 
brink with the gum ey tree. Its first settlement and improve- 
ment are ascribed to the following occurrence:—Several Portu- 
guese noblemen who had deserted in India to the native princes, 
were punished by Albuquerque in the most cruel manner, by 
having their noses, ears, and right hands cut off, and in this 


| mutilated condition were put on board ships retarning to Europe. 


Fernandez Lopez, one of the sufferers, preferring a voluntary 
exile to a life of ignominy in his native country, was, at his own 
Felneat, landed om the MO Oe Oe Te ne ule oat Nepro 

ves. HH goata, and poultry, were landed sustenance, 
and a pheasants, guinea-fowls, peacock, and other wild 
fowl, were let loose in the woods, Figs, oranges, lemons, peach- 
trees, and varions vegetables, were also planted in the in:antgoll, 
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After a residence of four years, Fernandez was removed from the 
island by orders from the court of Portugal; but the spots which 
he had cultivated continued to supply the ships of his country 
with seasonable and abundant refreshments in their Indian voy- | 
ages. The Portuguese succeeded in concealing the situation of 
St. HL from other European nations till 1558, when it was descried 
and visited by Captain Cavendish on his return from a voyage 
round the world. It soon became well known also to the Dutch 
and Spaniards, After the Portuguese had acquired many ports 
on the E shores of Africa, they removed entirely from St. H., 
which remained for a long time in a desolate condition ; ng 
to other accounts, they were expelled from it by the Dutch, by 
whom it was again abandoned upon the establishment of their 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope in 1651. Upon their departure, 
the English East India company formed a settlement upon St. H., | 
and about ten years afterwards, obtained a charter for its posses- 
sion from Charles Il. Many settlers were induced, by the offer | 
of lands, to emigrate thither from England; and slaves were im- 
sorted from Madagascar to work in the plantations. In 1665, the 
Dutch suceeeded in an attack upon the island, but in a few 
months were obliged to give place to the English. It was once 
more retaken by the Dutch in 1672, through the treachery of one 
of the planters; but was almost immediately recovered by an 
English squadron under Captain Munden, and again restored to | 
the East India company. ‘The first fortification was erected by 
the English in 1665, and a few lines formed across the valleys 
and batteries, slightly elevated above the level of the sea, were at | 
different times constructed; but m an a century was suf- 
fered to elapse before its impregnable heights were em- 
ployed as posts of defence, Till the beginning of the 18th 
sent., the history of the settlement contains little else than | 
a succession of petty contentions, insurrections, and mutinies. 
The importance of St. H, became daily more manifest as the trade 
and prosperity of the East India company increased; and in 1759 
many important regulations were introduced into both the civil 
and mili establishments. Towards the close of 1783 the tran- 
quillity of the island was seriously interrupted by an extensive 
mutiny among the soldiers. Many important agricultural im- | 
provements were introduced by Governor | and - 
larly the use of the plongh in the tillage of the soi. In a volume 
of tracts relative to the island, he has minutely pointed out ita 
various capabilities, and suggested divers plans for its better ad- 
ministration and culture. The greatest want under which the 
settlement labours is the scarcity of fuel, and coals have actually 
been carried thither from England. Kut the last-mentioned 
writer maintains, that, with ordinary care, the island might be 
made to prodoce in a few years a sufficiency of wood for its own 
consumption in fuel, and for all the other purposes of life.—This 
extraordinary spot of ground, independent of its political and 
commercial advantages, became a peculiar object of curiosity to 
the nations of Europe, in consequence of its having been selected 
as the prison of Napoleon Bonaparte. In addition to the almost 
inaccessible ramparts with which it is provided by nature, its 
eminences were covered with telegraphs and watch-towers, and 
its various fortifications lined by nearly 500 pieces of cannon, so 
that, with ordinary vigilance and a competent garrison, it was | 
regarded as impregnable by any external force. The house | 
which Napoleon inhabited was Longwood-house, the summer- 
residence of the lieutenant-zovernors of St. H. It is 1,762 ft. 
above the level of the sea; at a short distance is a signal-post, or 
flag-staff, communicating with the town and government-honse, 
from whence the sea is visible to a great extent, and ships ap- 
proaching the island from the northward or eastward may be 
seen, in clear weather, 20 leagues off: this point is 2,272 ft above 
the sea. His tomb, until the late exhumation of his remains, the 
siege object of curiosity to all who visited St. H., was situated 
a small valley, called Sane valley. 4 m. from James’ town 
road, but only 1) m. direct distance. A small piece of rising | 
ground, of nearly circular form, perhaps 100 ft. in diam, an 
covered with grass, was here enclosed with a wooden 
and nearly in the centre of this was the grave of Napoleon coy- 
ered with three fiat dark-coloured stones, and surrounded by a | 
high iron-railing. There was no inseription, nor indeed anything 
like @ monument; two weeping-willows grew within the enclo- 
sure, and a row of scarlet geraniums was planted outside. This 
spot was a favourite retreat of Napoleon, who was buried here at 
his own desire. In the month of October 1840, a French expe- 
dition under the Prince de Joinville, commissioned to carry the 
remains of Napoleon to France, arrived at St. H., to receive the 
body from the British authorities, The earth was excavated, 
and no difficulty was experienced till the workmen came to the 
first layer of masonry, which being covered with cement appeared | 
so firm and unyielding to all attempts to break it with the tools, 
that some for a time soroms that they had arrived at a white 
stone mentioned in Sir Hudson Lowe's despatch as immeiliately 
over the coffin. Repeated and unwearied efforts at length sue- 
was broken through, and the white stone before mentioned came 
fullin view. This, after some chiseling at the interstices to 
out the cement, was removed without much difficulty, and the 
coffin was seen below. It appeared perfectly dry, the wood not 
at all decayed, neither was any damp perceptible in the grave. 
of 


At half-past 12 o'clock on Thursday, being the 

Napoleon's arrival on the island, the coffin was opened, and, to 
the astonishment of the beholders, there lay Napoleon, his coun- 
tenance still capable of being recognised, and apparently much 
in the same condition as when he was first put in, so well had 
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the Roman cement succeeded in preserving the body. On a 
closer examination the nose and other parts appeared fallen or 
sunk. The hand was firm on pressure, and the orders that de- 
corated his breast a little tarnished, probably the effects of the 
obnoxious effluvia which escaped when the coffin was opened. 
The cocked hat lay in the same position, and seemed uninjured. 
—ford Valentia’s Travels, vol. L—Forbes's Oriental Memoirs,— 
Campbell's Trarels in Africa,—Erooke's History of the Island of 
St. Helena.—Johnson's Account of St. Melena.—Beatson’s Tracts 
relative to the Island of St. Helena. 

HELENA (SarstTe), a commune of France, in 
the dep. of Morbihan, cant. of Port-Louis. Pop, 
9,519.—Also a village in the dep. of the Lozere, 
cant. and 7 m. WNW of Bleymard, on the Lot. 
Pop. 185.—Also a village in the dep. of the Vosges, 
cant. and 7 m. NNW of Bruyéres, on the r. bank of 
the Arentelle. Pop. 600. It has several iron-works. 

HE’LE'NE-BONDEVILLE (Sarxte), a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, 
cant. of Valmont. Pop. 1,048. 

HE’LE'NE-DU-LAC (Sars e), a town of Sar- 
dinia, in the division of Savoy, prov. of Savoy Pro- 
per, mandamento and 2 m. SSE of Montmeillan, 
and 11m.SE of Chambery. Pop. 700. 

HE’LE’NE-DE-LA-LANDE (Sarnre), a village 
of France, in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. and 7 
m. SW of Castelnan-de-Medoe, and 18 m. NW of 
Bordeaux. Pop. 784. It has 2 annual cattle-fairs. 

HE’LE'NE-DE-MILLIERS (Sarre), a village 
of Sardinia, in the division of Savoy, prov. of Upper 
Savoy, mandamento and 5 m. NE of Gresy, and 7 
m. SSW of Conflans, at the foot of the Bonvillard 
mountains, near the |. bank of the Istre. Pop. 1,134. 
It has an iron foundery. 

HELENSBURGH, a parish and pleasant water- 


ing-place in Dumbartonshire, on the coast of the 


firth of Clyde, opposite Greenock. Pop. in 1841, 2,229. 

HELETA, a town of Persia, in the prov. of Fars, 
et SW of Shiraz, on the W shore of the Persian 
gulf, 

HELETTE, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Basses-Pyrenees, cant. of Iholdy, 21 m. WNW of 
Mauleon. Pop. 1,182. Cattle-fairs are held here 
twice a-year. On the 14th of abaagh ont FObeaoe an 
oe took place here between the French and 

inglish. 

HELFENBERG, a village of Wurtemberg, in the 
circle of the Neckar, to the SE of Lanfen. Pop. 343. 

HELFORD, a small sea-port in the p. of Ma- 
naccan, Cornwall, 5 m. SSW of Falmouth. 

HELFTA, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Saxony, and regency of Merseburg, to the SE of 
Eisleben. Pop. 935. 3 

HELGA, a lake of Sweden, in the prov. of Wexio, 
and 8 m. N of the town of Wexid, at an alt. of 472 
ft. above sea-level. 

HELGE-AN, or Hetwice-An, a river of Sweden, 
which issues from Lake Mockeln, in the 8 part of 
the prefecture of Kronberg; flows thence through 
the E part of that of Christianstadt; and, after a 
total course of about 75 m., falls into the Baltic near 
Ahuus, 14 m. SW of Soelfvitsborg. It forms several 
lakes, the largest of which is that of Helgesioen, 9 
m. in length, and 5m. in breadth, and on the N bank 
of which the town of Christianstadt is situated. 

HELGELAND, a district of Norway, in the 5 
oe the bail. and diocese of Nordiand. id. Pop. 

HELGENAES, a parish of Denmark, in Jutland, 

insula which forms 
the W side of Ebeltoft bay. 

HELGOLAND, Heticorasp, or HEmcELaND, 
a small group of islands belonging to Great Britain, 
situated in the German ocean, opposite the mouths 


from the Eider light-vessel; 18 m. from that of 


of the Elbe and the Weser, at the distance of fhe 


Elbe; 24 m. from that of the Weser; 26 m. from 
val 
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Jahde; and 24m. from Hever. The group consists, 


Ist, of the island of H.; 2d, of Sandy island or 
the Downs; and, 3d, of several reefs and rocks, of 


which those called the Monk and the Steen are the 
most remarkable. The island of H. is somewhat 
under 1 m. in length from NNW to SSE; and no- 
where attains a4 m.in breadth. It is divided into 
the High land or the Cliff, and the Low land. It is 
said to be in astate of rapid destruction from the 
encroachments of the sea; and it is reported that 
during the last cent. it has been reduced from 11 m. 
in length to its present dimensionsof 1m. ‘The High 
land (aaa), according to Dr. Heinemeyer, is 170 ft. 
at its greatest, and 88 ft. at its least height, and has 
acireumf. of 4,200 : 
203 steps. The Low land (4 6 4), which increases sen- 
sibly every year, is connected with the E part of the 
cliff by a bottom of rock al®ut 500 paces long. The 
eircumf. of the low ground was 1,400 paces in 1800. 
The circumf. of the whole island, apres. the high 
and low ground, is 4,600 paces. The Downs, or 
Sandy island (D), ou to the E, is about two-fifths 
of the size of H.; but its extent is constantly vary- 
ing. The main island is said to have suffered great 
physical revolutions in the years 800, 1800 and 
1500. The Downs, or Sandy island, was at one 


period not only connected with the low ground of 
H1., but even a part of the reefs was covered with 





earth. A map of H. has been preserved in which 
is shown the sites of numerous temples, citadels, 
and villages, surrounded by woodlands and culti- 
yated districts, all of which are now beneath the 
waves, if this map be authentic. Other revolu- 
tions took place in 1649 and 1721; but even before 
1721, there existed between the two islands a narrow 


isthmus, which was seldom covered with water ex-_ 


cept during very extraordinary tides. Since the 


latter year, the two islands have.been separated by 


the Waal channel, which is from 18 to 20 ft. deep. 
—According to Dr. Macculloch, H. consists of strata 
of indurated clay alternating with beds of gray lime- 
stone, forming an angle of 30° with the horizon, and 
dipping to the NE. The clay is of a strong red 
colour, and contains much oxide of iron, and some 
carbonate of lime. The limestone is in some parts 
formed of various marine remains; in others it is 
uniforml gran ular. ‘Through both these strata are 
aigareed Jeposits of copper-ore in small quantities. 
These consist of carbonate of copper diffused through 
the earthy matter, and of crystallized masses of the 
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It is ascended by a flight of 





island. 


more rarely there are found lumps | 
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of red oxide, mixed with particles of gray ore and 


native copper. The beach is covered with various 


siliceous pebbles containing grains of the same sub- 


stance imbedded in them, together with variously 


coloured porphyries and hornstones. On the shore 
are found belemnites, and other calcareous and flinty 
fossil remains; and considerable quantities of pyrites, 
and carbonized and pyritaceous wood, are contained 
in the clay strata. The soil which covers the rock 
is from 3} to 4 ft, deep, and is rather fat than sandy. 
It produces annually about 300 tons of barley, and 
a little oats. The uplands afford pasture for about 
60 cows, and 400 or 500 sheep. Upwards of 300 
different species of birds visit the island; but only 3, 


viz. the sparrow, the guillemont, and the razor-bill 


auk, breed here. Inthe NW part of the island there 
are three ponds of rain-water, called sapskulen by 
the inhabitants. The water of the two springs in 
the low ground is fit only for cattle, and is scarcely 
of use for wacking—hia principal revenue of the 
island is derived from fish which are caught around 
it, and from a large @ster-bed. Since 1826 it has 
been resorted to as a bathing-place. About 120,000 
Lubeck mare of fish, amounting in value to about 
230,000 franes, are exported annually. There are 
two good harbours in the island, which could be 
improved at a trifling expense. The N harbour, 


‘where the larger vessels of the islanders lie, varies 


in depth from 7 to 42 ft. at half-tide; the S harbour, 
which receives the chaloupes, has a depth of from 
10 to 24ft. ‘To the E of the Downs is a road which 
has 48 ft. of water. The tides ordinarily rise 9 ft.; 
but with a NW wind they rise to a great height.— 
The island was defended in 1800 by four batteries. 
That of the SE and the § were directed to the land- 
ing-place for large vessels; and the other two, called 
the High and Low batteries, on the N, against the 
current between the islands. They mounted 19 
cannon, and 4 howitzers; and were manned with 56 
regular troops. The light-house, which is in N lat. 
54° 10’ 47”, E long. 7° 53’ 5”, and has its lantern 
957 ft. above sea-level, serves to direct all vessels 
that wish to enter the Hever, the Eyder, the Elbe, 
the Weser, or the Jade. ‘There are about 350 houses 
in the high ground, and 78 on the low ground. The 
church, the magazine, and the public buildings, are 
erected on the high ground: those on the low ground 
are merely the huts of the fishermen. <A building 
has been erected on Sandy island for the accommo- 
dation of those who may be shipwrecked upon it. 
The pop. was 2,200 in 1800; it does not at present 
exceed 2,000. 

The natives of H. are descended from the Fri- 
sians, and have preserved their language and their 
principal customs. They are chiefly employed in 
fishing and piloting vessels up the Elbe, the Weser, 
and the Eyder. The women plough and sow the 
ground, thrash the grain, and grind it for food. 
Forage for the cattle in winter is obtained from 
Nordhovet in Eyderstedt, and fuel is got from the 
ports on the Elbe. —The island is governed by a 
lieut.-governor appointed by the Crown; and mat- 
ters of ordinary police are attended to by local ma- 
gistrates aided by a municipal body.—lIt has a debt 


| of 85.903 marcs, or £5,000, on which 4 per eent. in- 


terest is paid—There are two good schools in the 


however, 
temple changed into a monastery- 
“ from passage in the Germania 





















sacred ve, in a sacred 
island, was dedicated to her; and that in that grove there stood 
a aod waggon, covered with a pall, and touched by the priest 
only. ‘The goddess herself was drawn by heifers; and as long as 
she vouchsafed her presence among men, there was joy, and 


yered as Earth the Mother; that a 


instead of war and After a time, however, the goddess 
withdrew herself to her secret temple—satiated with the converse 
of mankind; and then the waggon, the pall, and the deity her- 
ares bathed in the holy lake, The administrant slaves were 
: sucked up by its waters. ‘There was terror and there was igno- 

rance; the reality being revealed to those alone who thus sud- 
denly passed from life to death, Now we know, by name at 
least, five of the tribes who are thus connected by a common 





worship—mysterious and obscure as it is. They are the Reu-— 


digni, the Aviones, the Eudoses, the Suardones, and the Nui- 
thones. Two others we know by pie more than goer 
the Varini and the Langobardi. is our own paren 
| stock—the ‘Angi. Such is one of the earliest notices of the old 
creed of our German forefathers; and, fragmentary and indefinite 
as it is, it is one of the fullest which has reached us.—What con- 
|}  mects the passage with the ethnology of H.? | Heligoland is, pro- 
bably, ‘the island of the Holy grove.’ Its present name indicates 
this—' the Holy land." Its position in the main sea, or ocean, 
does the same. 8o does its vicinity to the country of Germans. 
At the same time it must not be concealed from the reader that 
the isle of Rngen, off the coast of Pomerania, has its claims. It 
is an island, but not an island of the nm. Itis full of religious 
remains, but those remains are Slavonic rather than German. 
I believe, for my own part, that the seat of the worship of Earth 
the Mother was the island which we are now considering.” In 
1403 and 1417, two famous pirates endeavoured to establish 
themselves on this island, in consequence of which it was put 
into a state of defence in 1539, The town of Hamburg was after- 
wards anxious to obtain possession of it, but the dukes of Holstein 
and Gottorp claimed with success this ancient dependency of 
Denmark, and it passed with the duchy of Sleswick into the 
— onof the Danes in 1714. In September 1807, a small 
snglish squadron under Admiral Russel blockaded the island, 
which surrendered a few days afterwards. H. now became the 
great depot of English colonial produce for the supply of the 
North of Germany, chiefly by smuggling, during Napoleon's re- 
strictive act. By the treaties of Paris in 1814 and 1815, H. was 
transferred to Great Eritain.—.Woalte Arun's Annales des Voyages. 
—Carr's Northern Summer.—Geological Transactions, vol. L— 
Parl. Papers. 
HELGOLM, a village of Sweden, in the bail. of 
West Norrland, SE of Edsele. 
HELHOEK, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, dep. of Heusden. Pop. 461. 
HELICHE, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 11 m. NW of Seville. Pop. 1,560. 
HELICON, a celebrated mountain of N. Greece, 
bearing the modern names of Patzovount and 
ZAGORA, between Lake Copais, and the head or ex- 
treme E part of the gulf of Corinth, 10 m. SSE of 
Livadia, and 17 m. WSW of Thiva or Thebes. It is 
a long range of gentle features; stretching from the 
Akrarion mountains on the W, and the head of the 
ancient Herakleios river to the W extremity of the 
plain of Thebes on the E; and attaining an alt. of 
4.963 ft. towards its W extremity. From its N sides 
descend the head-streams of the Olmeios and other 
afiluents of the Copais lake; round its E flank winds 
the Termissos, which turning W at Hutresis, receives, 
in its W course to the Corinthian gulf, several affin- 
ents descending from the S flank of the mountain. 
Groves of olive, walnut, and almond trees clothe its 
dales and slopes; and the oleander and myrtle fringe 
the banks of numerous rills which flow down its sides. 
Dr. Clarke, who ascended this mountain in a NW 
direction, found the rock, wherever laid bare, to con- 
sist of primary limestone. Proceeding with difficulty 
along @ craggy narrow path, he reached a point 
where he observed part of the ancient paved cause- 
way which formerly led from Thespia to Ascra and 
to Lebadea, From this point, which was 2 hours’ 
journey from Neocorio, the whole of Biotia was 
seen. His road now extended SE and NW, and 
another hour was necessary to descend into the deep 
valley in which Zagora is situated. This yalley is 
entirely surrounded by high rocks, and by the tower- 
mg summits of H. A level plain was seen below, 
having its woods and corn-fields almost buried in 
the deep bosom of the mountain. A steep and rug- 
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ged descent next conducted him to the v, of Zagora, 
which is divided into two parts by a river flowing 
across the valley, one part of the village being high 
above the other; the lower part stretches into the 
level plain; and above the upper part the monastery 
of Panaja appears embosomed among trees. Dr. 
Clarke has shown, we think very satisfactorily, that 
this v. is the Ascra of the ancients, the place of He- 
siod’s nativity. After passing Zagora, Dr. Clarke 
advanced among the boldest rocks, and ascending 
by a narrow, steep, and stony path, reached the 
highest part of this road over H., “commanding a 
prospect which, in the grandeur of its objects, and 
in all the affecting circumstances of history thereb 
suggested, cannot be equalled in the whole world. 
The eye ranges over all the plains of Lebadea, Cheero- 
nea, and Orchomenus, looking down upon the numerous 
villages now occupying thie sites of those and of other 
illustrious cities. From the spot where the spectator 
is placed, the most amazing undulations of mountain- 
scenery descend in vast waves, like the swellings of 
an ocean, towards Parnassus, whose snowy bosom 
dazzling by its brightness,” he adds, “was expanded 
before us with incomparable grandeur.” Passing 
another fountain, and travelling a quarter of a mile 
over an ancient paved way, Dr. Clarke reached a 
magnificent terrace, elevated as it were above all 
Greece, and continuing to descend, the monastery of 
St. George appeared in view, bearing N and by W. 
He then arrived at the village of Kotumala, about 
1? hour from Zagora, and commanding sublime 
views. After passing the remains of an aqueduct, 
and the ruins of a city upon a hill, he reached Pa- 
nori, 2 hours distant from Kotumala. He then 
passed two bridges, and came in sight of Lebadea. 
HELIER’S (Sart), a parish and town in the 
island of Jersey. The p. had a pop. of 23,988 in 
1841.—The town, which is the capital of the island, 
is situated in N lat. 49° 11’, W long. 2° 6’, on the E 
side of St. Aubin’s bay, opposite to St. Aubin's. 
It is a neat and thriving place, with numerous and 
good lodging-houses and hotels, a court-house, a 
arish-church and a modern district 
one, a Roman Catholic and several dissenting cha- 
pels, and a theatre. The principal shops and public 
paces are in the central square. The market ex- 
ibits, in the season, a rich display of garden pro- 
duce; and the town is well-accommodated in every 
thing contributing to the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants. The harbour consists of two piers jutting out 
into the bay at the S end of the town. It is pro- 
tected by two forts, namely, Fort Regent, standing 
behind the town, rising high above all its buildings, 
and affording an extensive view of the island; and 
Elizabeth-castle, in the bay opposite the town, upon 
a rock said to have been the abode of St. Helier, the 
hermit, from whom the town itself derived its name. 
This rock is united with the land by a narrow cause- 
ee Pop. of town in 1831, 16,027; in 1841, 
1,040. 


HELIOPOLIS, an ancient town of Lower Egypt. 
now in ruins, 8 m, | of Cairo, near the v. 0 
Matarich. It was a deserted city in the time of 
Strabo; and is now to be traced only in extensive 
mounds of earth, and a noble obelisk 68 ft. 2 in. 
high. The Turks were here defeated by the French, 
under Kleber, on the 19th of March, 1800. It was 
the On of Scripture. 

HELLADA, a river of vices 
vailia, which has its rise in one o 


in Europe, in Li- 
the glens of Tym- 


phrestus, the S part of the sanj. of Tricala, at the | 
| junction of the mountains of Kl and Hellovo;  j 


flows thence between the ranges of Othrys and @ Bp hfe 
into the sanj. of N t; and throws itself itd-|- L 
the gulf of Zeitun, mear the pass of Thermopyle,~ 
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after a course, in a generally E direction, of 75 m. 
It is the ancient Spercheius. ' 

HELLAH. See Hitnag. 

HELLALYEH (Et), a town of Nubia, in the 
country and 81 m. SE of Halfay, 96 m. NNW of Sen- 
naar, on the r. bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek. 

HELLAM, a township of York co., in the state of 
New York, U. &., 29m. S of Harrisburg, bounded 
on the NW by Codorus creek; on the N 











































































ft. in length; and intersected by Grist creck. Its 
surface is level, and if possesses considerable fertility. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,421. 

HELLAND, a parish in Cornwall, 24 m. N of 
Bodmin. Area 2,770 acres. Pop. in 1841, 300. 

HELLA‘NIYAH, or Hattaxxy Istanp, one of 
the Kuria-Muria group, on the SE coast of Arabia, 
in N lat. 17° 33’, E long. 56° 6’. ? 


and Karnaut to the N, and Sodah and Hasiki to the 
S. Its general appearance is that of perfect sterility. 
Only a few salt-water shrubs spring up above the 
coarse gravel which 
from the sea to the base of the mountains forming 
its centre. ‘Towards its centre it attains an alt. of 
1,510 ft.; and its E end presents a perpendicular 
headland 1,645 ft. in alt. All the water on the 
island is brackish. It had a pop. in 1886 of 23 
Arabs, whose sole support was fish. 

HELLAOUYN (Et), a town of Nubia, in the 
kingdom and 93 m. NNW of Sennaar, near the 1. 
bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek, and 29 m, below the 
confluence of the Rahad. 

HELLAS. See GREECE. 

HELLEBECQ, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, watered by the 
Sill. Pop. of dep. 756; of com. 185. 

HELLEBEK, or Hawwermoies, a village of 
Denmark, in the stift and island of Sieland, bail. of 
Frederickshorg, at the N entrance of the Sound, 4 m. 
NW of Elsinore, and 30 m.N of Copenhagen. Pop. 
300. It has manufactories of hosiery and cotton- 
yarn; and it is chiefly noted for its fire-arms. 

HELLEFORS, a parish of Sweden, in the prefec- 
ture and 45 m. NNW of Oecrobro and haerad of 
Grythytte. It has extensive iron forges, and a mine 
of silver occurs here. 

HELLE’H (Et), a village of Egypt, in the prov. 
of Thebes, on the r. bank of the Nile, op osite Esneh. 
In its vicinity are the ruins of Contra Laton. Soda 
and nitron are found in the vicinity. 

HELLELAND, a parish of Norway, in the dio. 
and 78 m. WNW of Phristiansand, bail. and 39 m. 
SE of Stavanger. Pop. 2,920. 

HELLENDOORN, a vill 
land, in the prov. of Ov 
near the l. bank of the Re 

HELLENIC MOUNTAINS. 
KAN and GREECE. 


. Pop. 3,571. 
See articles Bat- 


the eircle of the Jaxt, to the SW of Heidenheim. 
HELLERSTOWN, a village of Northampton co., 

in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 5., 97 m. ENE of 

Harrisburg, consisting in 


NPs. 

HELLESPONT. See DARDANELLES. 

HELLESDEN, a parish in Norfolk, 23 m. NW of 
Norwich, on the Wensum. Area 1,020 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 443; in 1841, 400. 

HELLESOE. See HeLisoe. 2, Fe 

SLESTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 

prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Stekene. Pop. 208. 

HELLET-EL-F' RA, or GongaRa, a town 
of Nigritia, in Darfur, about 5 m. SW of Kobbe. 

HELLET-5 
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E by the | 
Susquehanna, which is here crossed by a bridge 5,690 | 






It is the largest of | 
the group, and occupies the centre, having Jebeliyah | 






forms the flat land extending | 


and parish of Hol- | 
. 17 m. SW of Zwolle, | 


~ HELLENSTEL, a village of Wurtemberg, in | granary 


1840 of about 20 dwel- | 
| was defended by a castle, the ruins of whic 


SHAIKIE, a town of Nubia, in the | 





onise of Matammah, near the 1. bank of the Nile, 
) Mi. 


1. W of Shendy. — 
HELLET-SHERIF, a town of Nubia, in the 


ies | and 29m. SE of Halfay, on the r. bank of 
the Ni 


e, to the SW of El Eilfon. 
HELLET-EL-SHERIF-MOHAMMED), a town 


of Nubia, in the kingdom and 18 m. SE of Sennaar, 
on the |. bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek. 


HELLET-MOUSSA, a town of Nubia, in the 


kingdom and 117 m. NNW of Sennaar, near the |. 
bank of the Bahr-el-Azrek, 60 m. above the conflu- 
ence of the Bahr-el-Abiad. 


HELLEVOETSLUIS, a town of Holland, in the 


ul of S. Holland, 6 m. 5 of Brielle, and 15 m. 


SW of Rotterdam, on the 5 coast of the island of 


Voorne, and r. bank of the Haringvliet or N arm of 
the Meuse, 6 m, above the entrance of that river 
into the North sea, in N lat. 51° 49 20”, E long. 4° 
7’ 50”. Pop. 2,843. It is well-built, and has a fine 
and well-defended harbour, an arsenal, a dock-yard 
and naval-school. It has regular steam-boat com- 
munication with England. William Prince of Orange 
embarked hence for England in 1688. In 1795 the 
town was taken by 


the French. 
HELL-GATE, or Hetie Gat, a dangerous pass 


in the strait called East river, between Great Barn 
and Long islands, 7m. NE of New York, U.S. Itis 
formed by projecting rocks which confine it to a 
narrow and crooked channel and occasion strong 


eddy currents. It can be passed at high water by 


vessels of the largest size. 
HELL’S CLEUGH, a hill in the p. of Kirkurd, 


‘Peebles-shire, which rises to the height of 2,100 ft. 


above sea-level. 

HELL’S SKERRIES, a cluster of small islands of 
the Hebrides, about 10 m. W of Rum,—so named 
— the violent current which runs between 
them. 

HELLIDON, a parish in Northampton, 5 m. SW 
of Daventry. Area 840 acres. Pop. in 1891, 426; 
in 1841, 397. 

HELLIFIELD, a township in the p. of Long 
Preston, W. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. SSE of Settle, on 
the Ribble. Area 3,200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 250; 
in 1841, 273. : 

HELLIGT, a. commune of Belgium, in the proy. 
of Antwerp, dep. of Rossalaer. Pop. 145. 

HELLIMER, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Moselle, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Gros- 
Tenquin, on a small stream. Pop. 1,694. It for- 
merly possessed a castle remarkable for the thickness 
of its walls, and which has sustained several sieges. 

HELLIN, a judicial partido and town of Spain, in 
Murcia, in the prov. of Albacete. The partido com- 

rises 7 pueblos. Pop. 19,825. The town is 35 m. 

SE of Albacete, on a hill, near the 1. bank of the 
Mundo. Pop. 9,814. It is well built and well paved; 
and has 2 churches, one of which is extremely hand- 
some, 2 convents, an hospital, a public and a tithe 
nary. It has extensive manufactories of common 
woollen fabrics, linen, leather, and hats, and numer- 
ous oil-mills. In the vicinity are the mineral baths 
of Azaraque; and at the distance of 12 m. are ex- 
tensive sulphur-mines. H. is of great antiquity, “ey 

are sti 


of Saxe Mein- 
*Heldburg, and 


to be seen on an adjacent hill. 
HELLINGEN, a town of the duch 
ingen, in the bail. and 2m. WSW 


| 32 m. SE of Meiningen. Pop. 700. Jt possesses a 


castle, and has 2 annual fairs. In the vicinity is an 


alabaster quarry. 
HELLINGHILL, a township in the p. and 3 m. 
8 of Rothbury, Northumberland, on o branch of the 


Pop. in 1831, 109; in 1841, 114. 


Coquet. 
HELLINGLEY, a 
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Hailsham, intersected by the Cuckmere. Area 5,820 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 1.504; in 1841, 1,675. 

HELLISO a small island in the Skager-rack, 
near the S coast of Norway, in the diocese and 9 m. 
SW of Christiansand, as bail. of Mandae. It is 
separated from several other small islands on the SW 
by the channel of Helliesund, the sides of which are 
lined with steep rocks and studded with numerous 
houses neatly built and painted red. The structure 
of the island is of gneiss, intersected by numerous 
veins of coarse-grained felspar a foot in thickness. 
In the centre of the island, on a height, is a guard- 
house. The Helliesund abounds with fish, especially 
lobsters. 

HELLMANSOD, a town of the archduchy of 
Austria, in Upper Austria, 17 m. WSW of Frey- 
stadt, and 10 m. Sof Lintz, on a hill. It has manu- 
factories of woollen fabrics and of muslin. 

HELLMARSHAUSEN, a bailliage and market- 
town of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, 
circle and 10 m. NNE of Hogeismar, and 14 m. N 
of Immenhausen, on the 1. bank of the Diemel, near 
its confluence with the Weser. Pop. 1,952. It is 
walled, and contains a church and fine market-place. 
—The bail. comprises those of Karlshaven aml Tren- 
delbourg, and contains 3 towns and 7 villages; and 
a pop. of 7,336, 


HELLOUGHTON, or Heicsertor, a parish in | 


Norfolk, 44m. WSW of Fakenham, on the Wensum. 
Area 1,640 acres. Pop. in 1831, 318; in 1841, 356. 

HELLOVO (Movtnt), a mountain range on the N 
frontier of Greece, between the eparchies of Eury- 
tanea and Phthiotis and the Turkish prov. of Thes- 


saly; and extending from the chain of the Pindus— | 


of which it is a spur—on the W, to Mount Varibovo 
on the E; in about N lat. 39° 4’, and between 21° 
42’ and 22° 4’ E long. Its principal summit, Kapro- 
Vouni, rises to the height of 5,570 ft. above sea-level; 
and those of inferior elevation vary in alt. from 3,000 
ft. to 4,400 ft. The chief rivers to which it gives 
rise are the Fanari and Emicassos, both tributaries 
of the Salembria, on the N; and on the 5 the Ellada. 
This mountain forms a portion of the ancient Othrys. 

HELLYER ROCKS, a cluster of outlying rocks 
on the W coast of Patagonia, in 5 lat. 46° 44, 6 m. 
from Duende island. 

HELMAS, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Alba- 
nia, in the sanj. and 35 m. SE of Monastir, on one 
of the head-streams of the Samana. 

HELMBRECHTS, a market-town and parish of 
Bavaria, in the circle of Upper Franconia, to the 
NW of Miinchberg. Pop. 1,200. 


Area 3,560 acres. Pop. in 1831, 512; in 1841, 551. 


HELME, a river of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- | 


ony, which takes its rise in the S part of the Hartz 
mountains, on the confines of Hanover, and of the 
regency of Erfurt; thence enters the regency of 
Merseburg; runs E past Heringen, Kelbra, and 
Rossla ; bends ESE; and, after a total course of about 
43 m., joins the Unetrut, on the |. bank, 3m. SE of 
Artern. Its principal affluent is the Sorge. 
HELMERSHAUSEN, a market-town of the 
grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, in the principality 
and 30 m. 5 of Eisenach, and § m. W of Meiningen, 
on the Herpf. Pop. 694. It has a church and 2 
castles. In the environs are extensive quarries of 
mill-stone. 
HELMET (D"), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of S. Brabant, dep. of Schaerbeek. Pop. 409. 
HELMINGHAM, a parish in Suffolk, 8 m. NNW 
of Woodbridge, on the London and Norwich railway. 
Area 3,870 acres, Pop. in 1881, 286; in 1841, 284. 
HELMINGSTONE, a parish in Suffolk, 44 m. 
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ESE of Needham-Market, on the London and Nor- 
wich railway. Area l,320 acres. Pop. in 1841, 381. 

HELMLINGEN, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Middle Rhine, SE of Bischofsheim. Pop, 462. 

HELMOND, or Hetaont, a town of Holland, in 
the prov. of North Brabant, arrond. and 9 m. ENE 
of Eindhoven, and 24 m. SE of Bois-le-Duc, on the 
r. bank of the Aa. Pop. 1,900. It has a castle, and 
carries on a considerable trade in linen. In 1588 it 
was reduced to ashes. 

HELMSDALE, a large and flourishing village in 
the p. of: Loth, Sutherlandshire, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, which issues from Loch- 
Coyn, in the p. of Kildonan, and, after a SE course 
of about 20 m., falls into the German ocean, 3 m. 5 
of the Ord of Caithness. 

HELMSLEY, or HeimstEyY-Biackmoor, a par- 
ish and market-town in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 22 m. 
N of York, and 12 m. NE of Thirsk, on the Rye. 
Area of p. 29,640 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3,411; in 
1841, 3,475. Area of township 8,200 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,485; in 1841, 1,465. 

HELMSLEY-GATE, a parish in the N. R, of 
Yorkshire, 6 m. ENE of York, on the Derwent. 
Area 520 acres. Pop. in 1831, 243; in 1841, 306. 

HELMSLEY (Urrer), a parish in the N. BR. of 
Yorkshire, 7} m. ENE of York, W of the Derwent. 
Area 780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 66; in 1841, 68. 

HELMSPORT, or ‘Tue Junctions,’ a small set- 
tlement of Upper Canada, in the township of Crow- 
land, at the junction of the main channel of Welland 
eanal with the feeder from the Grand river, 15 m. 
from St. Catherine’s. Pop. about 60. 

HELMSTADT, a village of Baden, in the circle 
of the Lower Rhine, to the 5 of Oglasterhausen. 
Pop. 1,075.—<Also a market-town of Bavaria, in 
the circle of Lower Franconia, 11m. W of Wiirtz- 
burg. Pop. 1,168. 

HELMSTEDT, a circle and market-town of the 


| duchy and 24 m. ESE of Brunswick, and district of 


Schoningen. Pop. 5,800. It is an old-fashioned 
town, with 2 suburbs, and entered by 4 gates. The 
fortifications with which it was formerly surrounded 
have been converted into public promenades. It con- 


| tains 5 public squares, neatly laid out. Its principal 


buildings are the churches, the town-hall, the court- 
house, the gymnasium,—formerly a university, found- 
ed by Jules, duke of Brunswick, and suppressed in 1809 
by Jerome Bonaparte,—and the hospitals, of which 
there are several, and a normal school. It has ex- 
tensive manufactories of flannel, soap, hats, liqueurs, 


| brandy, vinegar, tobaeco-pipes, pottery, and leather. 
HELMDON, a parish in Northamptonshire, 44 m. | It has also seve Pipes, portery; 
N of Brackley, near one of the sources of the Tow. 


It has also several breweries, and 2 printing-estab- 
lishments, and carries on an active transit-trade be- 
tween Brunswick and Magdeburg. The abbey of 
St. Lusger, which formerly existed here, was sup- 
pressed in 1802, and its library transferred to the 
university. H. was founded by Charlemagne in 782, 
and has been noted as the birth-place of several dis- 
tinguished literary men. In the environs are mmes 
of coal, several alum and vitriol-works, and some 
mineral springs. 

HELMUND, Hetmayp [Masson], Hiruunp, 
[Elphinstone], or Erymanprvs, a river of Afghanis- 


‘tan, which has its source on the E deelivity of the 


ridge of Hageguk, at an alt. of 11,500 ft. above sea- 
level, in N lat 34° 40’, E long. 68° 20’, about 16 m. 
to the r. of the route from Cabul to Bamian by the 


E extremity of the Koh-i-Baba. At the point where 


that route crosses the H. it has an elevation of 10,076 


ft. Flowing along the § skirts of the Koh-i-Baba to 


Shuly-Wukyl, in N lat. 34° 20’, E long. 67° 35’, it 


turns SSW to Guzaristan; 


) 


and thence SW by 8 tar 
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‘Deh-Kundi, in N lat. 82° 57’, E long. 65° 45’, where~) }/ 
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course is SW by Sto Giriskh in the Durani terri- 
tory. At this point, which, by the windings of the 
river, is nearly 400 m. from its source, it 1s repre- 
sented to be breast-high at the fords during the cold 
season; and, in the hot season, when swollen by the 


snows, “it is a common practice with the people of 


Giriskh to try to shoot arrows across, or sling stones, 
but it is not to be done.” [Elphinstone.] About 20 


m. above Giriskh it is joined, on the r. bank, by a 


considerable stream coming from the Tut-i-Gusser- 
man range to the NW; and, nearly at the same dis- 
tance below Giriskh, it receives on the 1. the Urgun- 
dab. Lower down it enters the Desert, through 
which it appears to flow in a SW direction to Pala- 
luk, in N lat. 30° 30, E long. 62° 40’, where Major 
Christie found it to be 400 yds. wide, and very deep, 
at the end of March. From Palaluk its course for 
about 40 m. is W by N; it then turns N to Guljeh 
in Sistan; and thence WNW to the Hamun lake, 
into the E side of which it discharges itself by sev- 
eral arms, after a total course of about 650 m. 
- HELNAES, a parish of Denmark, in the bail. and 
25 m. SW of Odensee. It is situated on a peninsula 
which projects into the Little Belt. 

HELOK, an island of the Arctic ocean, near the 
NW coast of Norway, in the dio. of Nordland, and 
bail. of Finmark, 8 m. NE of the island of Ringvad- 
sie, and 3m. W of Vannen, in N lat. 70° 5%. It is 
8 m. in length, and about 3 m. at its greatest breadth, 

HELPERBY, a township in the p. of Brafferton, 
N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 1,900 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 645. | 

HELPERTHORPE, a parish in the E. R. of 

Yorkshire, 11 m. E of New Malton. Area 2,620 


acres. Pop. in 1841, 160. | rs 
HELPMAN, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
64 


and to the § of Groningen. , : 
HELPRINGHAM, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
m. NE of Folkingham. Area 2,600 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 750; in 1841, 74. y, 
HELPSTON, a parish in Northamptonshire, 6: 
m. NW of Peterborough, at the source of a branc 
of the Welland, and on the N. Midland railway. 
Area 1,860 acres. Pop. in 1831, 485; in 1841, 513. 
HELSA, a town and district of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Behar.—The district, which has an area of 
357 sq. m., lies on the r. bank of the Ganges, and 
had a pop. of 262,300 in 1808.—The town, which is 
near the centre of the district, contained 300 houses. 
—Also a village of the duchy of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
prov. of Lower Hesse, 9m. SE of Cassel. Pop. 1,186. 
HELSBY, a township in the tat 24 m. SSW 
of Frodsham, Cheshire. Area 1,440 acres. Pop. in 
"1831, 534; in 1841, 572. | ; 
HELSINGBORG, a town of Sweden, situated on 
the Sound, opposite to Elsinore, in the laen and 33 
m. NNW of Malmoe, in N lat. 56° 2” 55”. Pop. 
2.854. The buildings are irregular, the trade of the 
place is inconsiderable, aud the only manufactures of 
consequence are earthenware and arms. The forti- 
fications, formerly strong, are now gone to decay ; 
and the only work that remains is a battery mount- 
ing a few pieces of cannon. The width of the Sound 
is here about 3 m.; and the principal ferry from 
Sweden to Denmark crosses here. . 
HELSINGFORS, a town of Russian Finland, on 
the gulf of Finland, in N lat. 60° 11’, at the month of 
the Wanna, with agood harbour. Pop.in 1838, 12,000, 
who carry on a considerable trade in corn, fish, logs, 
deals, and Baltic produce. In 1827, the university of 
Abo, with itslibrary of 40,000 vols., was removed to this 
place. ‘The number of students who matriculated here 
for the winter-term of 1851 was 491. It is defended 
by several forts, the principal of which, Sveaborg, is 
built on Sislands, The fortifications mount 








can- 


non, and contains barracks and casemates for a gar- 
rison of 12,000 men. It was built by Gustavus L, 
but was burned in the Russian war of 1741. In 1742, 
the Swedish army, under Count Lewenhaupt, sur- 
rendered here by capitulation to the Russians. The 
latter have made it en important naval station. 
HELSINGLAND, an old administrative prov. in 
the N of Sweden, bounded by the gulf of Bothnia; 
by Gestricia, and Dalecarlia; and traversed by the 


| Luisne-elf. Its superficial extent was about 4,470 


sq. m.; its pop. only 52,000. Hudiksvall was its 
chief town. It now composes the chief part of the 
laen of Gefleborg. . . 

HELSINGO, and HELSINGOREN, two small 
islands on the E side of the gulf of Bothnia; both in 
N lat. 63° 46’. 

HELSINGOER, See Evsrnore. 

HELSINGTON, a chapelry in the p. of Kirkby- 
Kendal, in Westmoreland, 3 m. SSW of Kendal. 
Pop. in 1831, 296; in 1841, 310. 

ELST, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
East Flanders, dep. of Zell. Pop. 138. 

HELSTONE, a parliamentary borough and mar- 
ket-town in the p. of Wendron, Cornwall, 10 m. NW 
by W of Falmouth, and 274 m. W by 8 of London, 
on the side of a hill sloping towards the small river 
Looe. It is regularly and neatly built; and princi- 
pally consists of four large streets, intersecting each 
other in a cruciform manner, with a spacious market 
house and town-hall in the centre. ‘The church—a 
handsome fabric, situated on an eminence on the N 
side of the town—has a lofty tower, and serves as a 
conspicuous landmark to seamen. The borough- 
boundaries included the town and a small district on 
the NE side of it, comprehending 130 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 2,248; im 1831, 3,293; in 1841, 3,584. Under 
the Reform act the borongh is deprived of one of its 
members, while the oaelanies have been extended, 
for parliamentary purposes, 50 as to include the entire 
ps. of Wendron and Sithney. Pop. of parl. borough 
in 1831, 7,427; in 1841, 8,169. The number of elec- 
tors registered for 1837 was 366; in 1848, 400. HL. 
is one of the polling-places for the W division of the 
co.—The income of the borough for 1839 amounted 
to £717, chiefly arising from tolls and dues; m 1847 
it was £844.—H. carries on a considerable export- 
trade, chiefly of the tin and copper manufactured in 
the heart of the co., and in the district by which it is 
surrounded. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are also employed as mechanics or tradesmen, espe- 
cially as shoemakers. H. is the principal market for an 
extensive agricultural district. Although consider- 
able facilities were afforded some years ago to the 
communication by sea with London and other places, 
by improvements made in the harbour at Portleven, 
which is situated at the Looe-pool, about 3 m. from 
the town, much additional commercial and general 
advantage, it is thought, would accrue to H., and a 
valuable refuge be afforded to the numerous vessels 


| continually passing to and fro in the vicinity of the 
| Land’s-end and the Lizard-point, were these improve- 


ments now carried out to a greater extent. This 
town has been for centuries noted for its remarkable 
festival, on the 8th of May, usually known as the 
Furry or Flora day, in which some antiquaries dis- 
cover traces of the ancient Roman Fl 

HELT, a township of Vermilion co., in the state 
of Indiana, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 2,125. ~ 

HELTAU. See Hevpac. 

HELTON-FLECKET, a hamlet in the p. of Ask- 
ham, Westmoreland, 3} m. SSW of Clifton. Pop. 
in 1831, 192; in 1841, 193. 

HELVELLYN, one of the highest mountains in 
Cumberland, situated in the southern quarter of Al- 
lerdale-below-Derwent, in the midst of the most 
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romantic and picturesque oy It rises, accord- 


CHIHAR, a district of Mandshuria, extending from 
the confluence of the Argun and Saghalien to Nin- 
guta; and separated on the N by the Argun and 
Ker-be-shi rivers from Siberia. The inhabitants are 
Mantshus, Solons, and Taguris. The cap., Tchit- 
chihar or Tsitsicar, is in N lat. 47° 24’, E long. of 
Pekin 7° 27'. See MANDSHURIA. , 
HELWICK HEAD, a cape on the 5 side of 
“Dungarvan bay, co. Waterford. 
HELYMECZ (Kiraty). See Krraty-Hetrmecz. 
HEM, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Nord, cant. and 15 m. SW of Lannoy, and 6 m. E of 
Lille. Pop. 1,986. It has manufactories of sugar 
from beet-root, and of gin, and extensive hop-grounds. 
HEMAU, or Hemmav, a town of Bavaria, in the 
circle of the Upper Pfalz, 12 m. WNW of Ratis- 
bon. Pop. 1,850. It contains a castle, 3 churches, 
a chapel, and an hospital; and has 2 breweries and 
a brick-work. 
HEMBISE, a commune of Belgium, in Hainault, 
dep. of Cambron-Saint-Vincent. Pop. 252. 
HEMBLINGTON, a parish in Norfolk, 3$m. NW 
of Acle. Area 1,070 acres, Pop. in 1841, 283. 
HEMBURY. See Broap Hempvry. 
HEMEL-HEMPSTEAD, a parish and market- 
town in Herts, 19 m. W by 5 of Hertford, and 23 m. 
NW of London, on the river Gade, and the line of 
the London and Birmingham railway, and of the 
Grand Junction canal. The parish includes the 
| chapelries of Bovingdon and Flaunden. Area 12,440 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 3,680; in 1831, 6,037; in 1841, 
7,268. The church is an ancient Norman structure, 
in the form of a cross, with a fine tower and spire. 
The town is small, but of neat appearance, and stands 
on a pleasant slope descending into the fertile valley 
of the Gade. It is one of the polling-places for the 
county-members. ‘The chief manufacture is that of 
straw - plait, affording employment principally to 
females. There are also a few machine-makers im 
the town. The market, which is still one of the 
largest in the co. for corn, was formerly reckoned 
one of the greatest in England, £20,000 a-week hay- {| 
ing been often returned for meal alone. There are . 
a number of mills in the vicinity. é ! 
HEMELRYK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
| prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Nazareth. Pop. 524. 
HEMELRYK-ET-MOERKANT, a commune of {| 
Belgium, in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Esschen. | 
Pop. 350. \ 
HEMELVEERDEGEM, a department and com- ) 
\ 
4 







ing to the triangulations of the nance survey, to 
the height of 3,055 ft. above the level of the sea. Its 
base is skirted for about 4 m. by Thirlmere,—a long, 
narrow, unadorned lake, to which the mountain, 
during its whole length, forms a vast screen. Though 
steep and craggy, being covered with rock and loose 
stones to the very brow, the ascent is not dangerous. 
The view from its summit embraces the principal 
mountains in the district, and some in Wales and 
Scotland, with glimpses of the sea and the Isle of 
Man in the distance —Also a summit at the 5 ex- 
tremity of D’Urban’s group, in SE. Australia. 

HELVERENBERG, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of East Flanders, dep. of Audenhove- 
Sainte-Marie. Pop. 236. | 

HELVETIA (Nveva), a fort and newly founded 
town of Upper California, near the junction of the 
Rio-de-los-Americanos with the Sacramento river, 
and about 45 m. inland from San Francisco. Capt. 
Sutter emigrated to this country from the W part of 
Missouri in 1838-9, and formed the first settlement 
in the valley, on a large grant of land which he 
obtained from the Mexican government. He had at 
first some trouble with the Indians, but succeeded in 
converting them into a peaceable and industrious 
people. e ditches around his extensive wheat- 
fields,—the making of the sun-dried bricks of which 
his fort is constructed,—the ploughing, harrowing, 
and other cultural operations, were entirely the 
work of Indians. The whites in his peppaymncns 
originally amounted to about 30 men. A few years 
since, the neighbouring Russian establishment of 
Ross, being about to withdraw from the country, 
sold to him a large stock, with agricultural and other 
stores, and a number of pieces of artillery and other 
munitions of war. He was thus enabled to mount 
his fort, a quadrangular adobe structure, with 12 
pieces of artillery. The inner wall is formed into | 
buildings compmsing the common quarters, with 
blacksmith and other workshops; the dwelling-house, 
with a large distillery-house and other buildings, 
oceupies the centre of the area. It is built upon a 
pond-like stream, at times a running creek, commu- 
nicating with the Rio-de-los- Americanos, which 
enters the Sacramento about 2m. below. The latter 
is here a noble river, about 300 yds. broad, deep and 
tranquil, with several fath. water in the channel, and 
its banks continuously timbered. [/remont's t, 
1844.]—The first discovery of gold having been 
made in the erection of a saw-mill by Captain Sutter 
on the American fork of the Sacramento, the princi- 
pal mining operations at first radiated from this 
point, and were conducted on or in the neighbour- 

ood of Feather river, the Yuba, the North, Middle, 
and American forks of the Sacramento, and on all 
the little rivulets and streamlets feeding those 
branches; though considerable settlements were soon 
made on the more southern rivers, the Mukolemne, 
the Stanislaus, and several of the feeders of the San 
Joaquin. 'Those southern diggings were principally 
resorted to by the sea-coming emigration, being 
more accessible after landing; while the others, over | 
and above their greater notoriety, were fixed upon 
by the overland emigrants because they cross their 
path about 50 m. from the highest navigable or navi- 
gated point of the Sacramento, where the town of 
that name is fast springing into importance, and 
whence the supplies of food, clothing, implements, 
&c., are taken to Nueva Helvetia, thence to the 
several mining settlements around. 

HELVOIRT, 2a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
North Brabant, arrond. and 6 m.SW of Bavelethes, 
and § m. NE of Oisterwyk. Pop. 1.401. 
oe a 
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mune of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders. Pop. 
of dep, 400; of com. 360. ae 
HEMEROULLE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, dep. of Longchamps. Pop. 89. 
HEMER (Ozer and Nreper), two villages 0” 
Prussia, in the prov. of Westphalia, in the reg. and 
12 m. W of Arensberg, circle and 3 m. E of Iser- 
lohn. They have extensive manufactories of iron 
and tin ware. | | 
HEMESBY, or Heuser, a parish in Norfolk, 3 
m. NNE of Caistor, on the coast of the North sea. 
Area 2,170 acres. Pop. in 1831, 560; im 1841, 591. 
HEMINGBROUGH, a parish and township in 
the E. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. ESE of Selby, on the 
N bank of the Ouze, near its confluence with the 
smaller river Derwent, and on the Leeds and Hall 
| railway. Area of p. 9,440 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,806; in 1841, 1,953. Area of township, 990 acres. 
Pop. m 1831, 468; in 1841, 475. | 
HEMINGBY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 3} m. 
NNW of Horncastle, on the Bain. Area 2,430 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 366; im 1841, 373. ar 
HEMINGFORD-ABBOTS, a parish in Hunts "7 
donshire, 2 m. W of St. Ives, on the § bank of the 
Quze. Area 2,990 acres. Pop. in 1841, 564. . 
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surface, drained by Bush and Big and Little Se- 


HEMIN GFORD-GREY, a parish in Huntingdon- | 


shire, 14 m. WSW of St. Ives, on the Onze. Area 
1,610 acres.. Pop. in 1831, 556; in 1841, 910. 
. HEMINGTON, a town wnship in the p. of Locking- 
por, Leicestershire, 2 m. of Kegworth, 5S of the 

nt. 
1841, 381.—Also a parish in Northamptonshire, + 
m, SE of Oundle, a1,240 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
133; in 1841, 147.—Also a parish in Somerset, 43 
m. NNW of Frome. Area 1,780 acres. Pop. im 
1831, 384; in 1841, 483. 

HEMISON, a river and lake of Lower Canada. 
The river issues from the lake of the same name in 
the township of Buckland, rmns SW, enters the 
township of Frampton, and joins the Etche min, a 
little below Papa isle. 

HEMIXEM, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. and 7 m. 5 of Antwerp, on the 
Scheldt. Pop. 1,150, It has a house-of-correction, 
built on the site of the abbey of St. Heyes and 
capable of accommodating 2,000 pers 

HEMLEY, a parish in Suffolk, 5 m. m. § of Wood- 
bridge, on the Deben. Area 1,000 acres. Pop, in 
1831, 69; in 1541, 71. 

HEMLINGTON, a township in the p. of Stainton, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. E of Yarm. Area 1,000 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 83; in 1841, 71. 

HEMLINGTON-ROW, a township in the 
Brancepeth, co. of Durham, 4 m. NNW of Bishop- 
Auckland, W of the Wear. " Area 1,580 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 97; in 1841, 435, 

HEMLOCK, a township of Columbia co., in the 
state of New York, U. &., drained b ete 
Great and Little Fishing, and Hemlock creeks, and 
bounded on the S by the State canal and the Sus- 
quehanna river. Its surface is diversified, and its 

soil, consisting of loam and clay, possesses consider- 
able ee ee Pop. in 1840, 957. 

HEMLOCK (Lae), a sheet of water in the state 
of New York, U. S., on the confines of Livingston 
and Ontario counties. It is 6 m. long, and about 1 
m. in breadth; ‘and discharges itself into the outlet 
of Honeoye lake. 

HEMMENDORF, a town of pe a the 

rincipality of Kalenberg, bail. and 2 m. E of Lau- 
be md 8 a y of Gronau, on the |. bank of 
the Saale. Pop. 

HEMMERD x. i market-town of Prussia, in 


the prov. of the Rhine, regency of Dusseldorf, circle | 


and 3m. N of Grevenbroich. Pop. 1,295. 

HEMMERICH, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency and 12 m. S of Cologne, circle 
and 9 m. WNW of Bonn. Pop. 900. 

GFORD, a township of Lower Canada, 
in the co. of Beauharnois, and on the confines of the 
ate Sonaes comprising an area of 58,600 acres. 
Pop. It is intersected by several high ridges, 

ss hay has in some but little depth of soil; in 
many parts, however, the land is of excellent 4 uality, 
and it is well-watered by the Montreal and other 
smaller streams. The swamps with cedar, spruce 
fir, tamarask, &c., and the higher lands afford also 
excellent timber.—H. mountain in this township has 
an elevation of 1,100 ft. above the St. Lawrence. 

HEMMINGSTEDT, a parish of Denmark, in the 
a of Holstein, bail. of Suder-Dithmarschen, 29 
SW of Rendsburg, 59 m. NW of Altona. A 

was here gained in 1500, over King John, by 

nabitants of Dithmarschen. 

HEMNA, a parish of Norway, 
bail. of Nordland, ! 225 m. 
the Ranen-elf, — the ecitrenies: OF that river into 
the Atlantic. Pop. 4,561. 

HEMPFIELD. a township of Westmoreland co., 
in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S. It has a hilly 


in the diocese and 





were 


Area 635 acres. Pop. in 1831, 389; in| 
| watered on the E by 


oof Bungay, on the 
Area 3,530 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,225; in 1841, 1,255. 
HEMPST 


cestershire, 2 m. SW of Gloucester, 


|of North Hem 


the h 





of Drontheim, on | 





wickly creeks. Its soil consists of loam and gravel. 


| Pop. in 1840, 4,772. 


HEMPFIELD (East), a township of Lancaster 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 38 m. ESE 
of Harrisburg. Its surface is partly level, and is 
ereek. Pop. in 1840, 
1,657. It contains a village named Hempfield, 40 
m. SE of Harrisburg. 

HEMPFIELD (West), a township of Lancaster 
co.,.m the state of Pennsylvania, U. Pu 8 m. W of 
Lancaster, bounded on the W by the Susquehanna, 
on the N by Chiques creek, and drained by Strick- 
ler’s creek. Its surface is hilly, and its soil calea- 
reous loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,913. 

HEMPNALL, a parish in Norfolk, ¢ m. WNW 


don and Norwich railway, 


LAD, a parish in n Essex, 5 m. NNE of 
Thaxted, N of the Pant. Arca 3,430 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 708; in 1841, 789.—Also a parish in Glou- 
of the Severn, 

and on the Gloucester and Berkeley canal. Area 
1,220 acres., Pop. in 1831, 999; in 1841, 284.—Also 
a "parish i in Norfolk, § m. SE of North Walsham, on 
the coast of the North sea. Area 1,450 acres. a 


in 1831, 209; in 1841, 175. The p. of Eccles, al- 
. of | 


though a separate benefice, is included in that of 
Hem —<Also a parish in the same co., 2 m. 
SSE of Holt. Area 1,720 acres. Pop, in 1831, 286; 
in 1841, 296. 
HEMPSTEAD, a county in the SW part of the 
state of Arkansas, U. S., comprising an area of 1,150 
sq. m., bordered on the SW by Red river, and on 
the NE by the Little Missouri. The soil is generally 
thin and sterile. Pop. in 1840, 4,921, of whom 1,936 
are slaves. Its capital is Washington —Also a town- 
ship of Queen's co., in the state of New York, 170m. 
SE of Albany, and 21 m. from New York. It has a 
level surface; and its soil, consisting of sands and 
sandy loam, is capable of successful cultivation. Pop. 

7.605. Between this township and that of North 
tieeicateal are Hempstead Plains, a ray 3a com- 
mon, on which immense numbers of cattle and sheep 
are annually reared. The vil is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the 8 margin of these plai Pop. 1,400. 
HEMPSTEAD BAY, an indentation of the coast 
tead township, Cueen’s co., in the 
state of New York, between Long Beach and Long 
Island. It is 6 m. in length, and from 1 to 2 m. in 
breadth. 

HEMPSTEAD-HEMEL. See Hewen-Heme- 
STEAD 

HEMPSTEAD (Norrn), a township and capital 
of Queen's co., in the state of New York, U. 5., 20 
m. E of New York. It is intersected by a range of 
hills, the highest t of which, Harbour Hill, is 319 
ft. above crea tr On the N, between Long Island 
and the continent, it is penetrated "border & Sages 
and several other bays, and on the W border is Sue- 
cesa Pond, a considerable shget of water, and abound- 
ing with fish. The soil, oi Roe of sand and loses 
is fertile, and A nerally well-cultivated. Pop. im 
1840, 3,391. e village is on the N side of H. 
Plains, + a mile N of the Long Island railroad. At 
of Hempstead-harbour, in this township, 
on the N coast of Long Island, is a village of the 
same name, 170 m. So Albany, between which and 
8 EG York is sloop-communication, 

(Broap. See Broap-Hemrston. 

REMPSTON LITTLE Sie in arte, 1} m. 
NE of Totness, of the Dart. 930 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 321; in 1841, 268. 

HEMPTINNE, a a department and commune of 
Belgium, mere a O 
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Soile. Pop. of dep. 568. In this prov. is another 
dep. and com. of the same name. Pop. 226. 


HEMPTON, a parish in Norfolk, $ a mile 5 of | 


Fakenham, on the Wensum. Area 560 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 411; in 1841, 447.—Also a township in the 
p. and 24 m. W of Deddington. Area 970 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 220; in 1841, 305. une 

HEMPTON axp HATCHWAY, a tything im the 
p- of Almondsbury, Gloucestershire. Area 1,750 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 424; in 1841, 356. 

HEMRIK, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Friesland, to the NE of Gorredyk. 

HEMS. See Homs. 

HEMSBACH, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, on the Bergstrasse, and on the 
Mayn-Neckar railway, 3 m. N of Weinheim. Pop. 
1,715, 

 HEMSBY, a parish of Norfolk, 4 m. NNW of 
Caistor. Area 2,170 acres. Pop. 591. 

HEMSE, a district of Sweden, in the 8 part of 
the island of Gottland. It contains the port of Kone- 
hamn, 

HEMSOEN, an island of the gulf of Bothnia, 
near the E coast of Sweden, in the prefecture of 
Wester-Norland, 5 m. NE of Hernosand, to the N 
of Herncen, and near the mouth of the Angerman- 
elf, in N lat. 62° 43’, and E long. 18° 4". It is 8 m. 
in length, and about 44 m. in breadth. 

HEMSWELL, a parish of Lincolnshire, 7} m. 
NE of Gainsborough, at one of the head-streams of 
the Eau. Area 2,890 acres. Pop. in 1841, 399. 

HEMSWORTH, a parish in the W. KR. of York- 
shire, 7 m. NE of Barnsley, on the North Midland 
railway. Ares 4,120 acres. Pop. in 1841, 1,005. 

HEMYOCK, a parish in Devon, 8 m. ENE of Col- 
lumpton, on the Culm. Area 3,300 acres. Pop, in 
1831, 1,228; in 1841, 1,222. 

HENA, a commune of Belgium, in the -prov. of 
Liege, dep. of Awirs. Pop. 338. 

HENAKYE'H, a village of Arabia, in Nedjid, 66 
m. NE of Medina, and 393 m. WNW of El Deere- 
yeh. Pop. 260, of whom 60 are able to bear arms. 

HEN ANBIHEN, or Hewan-Brnen, a commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Cotes-du-Nord, cant. of 
Matignon, 19m. NW of Dinan. Pop. 1,068. 

HEN-AND-CHICKENS, a group of islands, 4 in 
number, in the W part of Lake Erie, about 9 m. W 
of Point-Pell island. The largest, called the Hen, 
contains’ a few acres of good-land; the others are 
mere rocks.—Also a group of islands in the Asiatic 
archipelago, in the straits of Macassar, in 5 lat. 5° 
v0’, E long. 117° 55’ 

HEN-AND-CHICKENS, or Moro-t1R1, a group 
of islands in the South Pacific, at the entrance of 
Wangari bay, North island, New Zealand, in § lat. 
30° 44’, E long. 174° 45’. 

HENANSAL, a village of France, in the, dep. of 
the Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and § m. WSW of Matig- 
— aie 1,154. | 

uN AR, a village of Persia, in Farsistan, to the 
SE of Yeulikhast - 

HENARES, a river of Spain, in New Castile, 
which takes its rise above Maduana, 54 m. NE of 
Guadalaxara, and 15 m. N of Siguenza; runs § 
through the prov. of Guadalaxara, passing in its 
course the town of that name; enters the prov. of 
Toledo; and, after a course of about 90 m., joins the 
Tagus on the r. bank. / 

HENBURY, a parish in Gloucestershire, 4 m. 
NNW of Bristol. Area 10,660 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
2.351; in 1841, 2,439. 

HENBURY-witu-PEXHALL, a township in the 
p- of Prestbury, Cheshire, 2 m. W of Macclesfield. 
Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 421; in 1841, 453. 
HENCHE, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 


A a 





| river, 








the prov. and 32 m. FE of Gnadalajara, partido and 5 
m. SW of Cifuwentes. Pop. 313. 

HENDAYE, or ANDAYE, a commune and village 
of France, in the dep. of the. Basses-Pyrénées, cant. 
of St.-Jean-de-Luz, 19 m. SW of Bayonne, on the r. 
bank of the Bidassoa, a little above the mouth of 
that river, and opposite Fontarabia. Pop. 409. It 
is noted for its brandy, and has also extensive ma- 
nufactories of anisette. This v. was taken in 1793 
by the Spaniards, who, however, were soon after ex- 


| pelled by General Servan with great loss. 


HENDECOURT, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Pas-de-Calais, cant. of Vitry, 11 m. SE of 
Arras. Pop. 700. Cambric is extensively manufac- 
tured here. 

HENDEKEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of E. Flanders, dep. of Bouchaute. Pop. 209. 

HENDERSKELF, a chapelry in the p. of Bulmer, 
N. R. of Yorkshire, 6 m. SW of New Malton, W of 
the Derwent. Area 1,620 acres. Pop. in 1831, 150; 
in 1841, 157. , | 

HENDERSON, a county in the NW part of the 
state of North Carolina, U. 5. Its surface is moun- 
tainous, and is drained by French Broad river and 
its branches. It affords excellent pasturage. Pop. 
in 1840, 5,129, of whom 466 were slaves. Its capital 
is Hendersonville.—Also a co. in the W part of the 
state of Tennessee, comprising an area of 750 sq. m., 
generally level, and drained by the head-waters of 
Beech and Big rivers, and the 5 fork of Forked Deer 
Its soil is fertile, and well-adapted to the 
culture of the vine. Pop. 11,875, of whom 1,954 are 
slaves. Its capital is Lexington.—Also a co. in the 


NW part of the state of Kentucky, containing a su- 
perficies of 725 sq. m.; bounded on the N by the 


Ohio; on the SW by Highland creek; and intersected 
by Green and Canoe rivers. Pop. 9,548, of whom 
3,319 are slaves. Its capital, which is of the same 


| name, is 197 m. from Frankfort, on the 5S bank of 


the Ohio, 44 m. above the confluence of the Wabash. 
—aAlso a township of Jefferson co. in the state of 
New York, 181 m. NW of Albany. Pop. 2,480. It has 
a good harbour on Lake Ontario.— Also a township 
in Huntingdon co., in Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,555.— 
Also the cap. of Henderson co., in Benassy on the 
Ohio, 44 m. above the confluence of the Wabash.— 
—<Also a village in Knox co., in Illinois, 110 m. 
NNW of Springfield. Pop. 271. 

HENDON, a parish and village of Middlesex, 9 
m. NW of London. Area 8,290 acres. Pop. m 
1831, 3,110; in 1841, 3,327. In the neighbourhood 
are many elegant villas. . 

HENDRED (East), a parish and village of Berk- 
shire, 4m. E of Wantage. Area 3,430 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 865; in 1841, 858. 

HENDRED (Wesr), a parish in Berkshire, 3} m. 
E of Wantage. Area 2,030 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
300; in 1841, 320. 

HENDREDENNY, a hamlet in Eglwys-Ian p., 
in Glamorganshire, 2 m. W of Caerphilly. Pop. in 
1831, 373; mm 1841, 472. : : 

HENDREFIGILLB, a township in Halkin p., in 


Flintshire, 5 m. E of Caerwys. Pop. in 1841, 545. 


HENDRICKS, a county near the centre of the 
state of Iowa, U.S. Area 380 sq.m. Pop. 11,264. 
Its cap. is Danville.—Also a township in Shelby co. 
in Iowa. Pop. 879. 

HENEAGUAS, or Ivacuas, the two most south- 
ern of the Bahama islands. ‘They are separated from 
each other by a passage of about 5 m., and the navi- 


gation near themis dangerous. Little H. lies about 25 


m. WSW of Peqneno island, the most westerly of tlie ""}| 
a E from ip NED 4) 
point of Great H. ‘The latter island is 30 mom vy 


Caicos islands, and about 7 m. N 


length, and about 19 m. wide at its greatest breadth 
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1,990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 305; in 16841, 
HENLEY-IN-ARDEN, a chapelry and market- 
town in Wootton-Waven p., Warwickshire, 84 m. W 
of Warwick, and 102 m. NW by W of London, in- 
‘tersected by the post-road from Birmingham to Ox- 
ford. This chapelry derives its name from being 
situated in the ancient forest of Arden. The dis- 
trict is now well-cultivated. Pop. in 1801, 1,098; in 
1831, 1,214; in 1841, 1,223. The church, which was 
erected in the reign of Edward IL, is remarkable 
for its interior ik se: The town lies at the base 
of a steep hill on the margin of the river Arrow, near 
its junction with the Allen. It consists chiefly of 
one long street, which contains a few good modern 
houses, and many ancient ones. Its general ap- 
pearance is clean, and its situation pleasant. 
HENLEY-HOUSE, a station of the Hudson's 
Bay company, on the N bank of Albany river, at its 
confluence with the Riviere-du-Sud, 150 m, SW of 
Albany fort, and 110 m. NW by W of Brunswick- 
house, in N lat. 54° 14’ 27”, W long. 85° 5’ 54”. 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES. a parish, market-town, 
and borough, in Oxfordshire, 236 m. SE of Oxford, 35 
m. NW of London, and connected with the Great 
Western railway by a branch from the Twyford sta- 
tion. Area 1,920 acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,948; in 
1831, 3,618; in 1841, 8,622. The town is situated on 
the W bank of the river, at the foot of the Chiltern 
ridge. It consists principally of two spacious and 
handsome streets. The church of St. Mary is a 
noble Gothic structure, with a Bee tower, said to 
have been erected by Cardinal Wolsey, and a peal 
of $ bells. The town-hall, with its Doric columns 
and piazza, is a neat structure; and the market- 
house is a well-constructed and commodions building. 
H. was erly a parliamentary borough. There is 
no peculiar manufacture in the town; but a consid- 
erable trade in corn, malt, flour, and w is car- 
ried on, by means of the Thames, with London, and 
the intermediate towns and other places. | 
HENLLAN, a parish in Cardiganshire, 3 m. E of 
‘Newcastle-in-Emlyn. Pop. in 1831, 122; in 1841, 
| 127.—Also a p. in Denbighshire, 3 m. NW of Den- 
bigh. rae in 1831, 2,703; in 1841, 2,601. 
“LLAN-AMGOED, a parish of Carmarthen- 
shire, 6 m. NE of Narberth. Pop. in 1941, 150. 
HENLOPEN (Care), a headland forming the 
SW side of the entrance of Delaware bay, in NV lat. 
38° 46’ 35”, W long. 75° 5° 87”, 17 m. SW of Cape 
May. There is a lighthouse here a few miles below 
the town of Lewis. 
NLOW, a parish of Bedfordshire, 44m. SW 
of Biggleswade. Area 2,450 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
724; in 1841, 776. 
HENLYS, 2 parish of Cardiganshire, 4 m. WNW 
of Newport. Area 2,180 acres. Pop. in 1841, 245. 
HENNDORE, a town of the archd. of Austria, in 
the circle and 10 m. NE of Saltzburg. Pop. 400. 
HENNEBERG, a town of Saxe-Meiningen, 6 m. 
SW of Meiningen. ite 504.—The county of H., a 


Pop. in 1851, 530. There are extensive salt-ponds 
upon it, but the interior of it has scarcely ever been 
explored. The centre of the island is described as 
swampy. On the § side are several inlets, abound- 
ing with fish and turtle. The W extremity of it is 
called Middle point; and there is anchorage to the 5 
of it in Fisher’s bay, and also to the N of it in Ocean 









































bight. ; 
HEN-EGLWYS, a parish in Anglesea, 12 m. W 
of Beaumaris. Pop. in 1831, 335; in 1841, 466. 
HENERY, or Hunpry, a small island, 600 yds. in 
circumf., lying about 15 m. S of Bombay, 13 m. E 
by N from Kanery island, and 1,200 yas. distant 
from the mainland. It was taken possession of in 
1380 by Sidi Cossim, the Abyssinian admiral of 
Aurungzebe, who fortified it, in order to protect his 
own fleet, and to annoy the Mahrattas, who were in 
possession of the neighbouring island of Kanery. So 
late as 1790 it was the rendezvous of pirates. 
HENFENIEW, a parish of Cardiganshire, 8 m. W 
of Tregaron. Pop. in 1831, 625; in 1541, 859. 
HENFIELD, a parish of Sussex, 4 m. NE of 
Steyning. Area 4,440 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,516; 
in 1841, 1,763. | 
HENG, a city of China, of the second rank, in 
the prov. of Kwang-si, on an affluent of the Lien- 
kiang, in N lat. 22° 38’—Also a river of China, in 
the prov. of Honan, which flows N, and empties it- 
self into a large lake called Tong-ting, after a course 
of about 360 m. 
HENG-CHENG, a town of China, in the prov. of 
Honan, district of Heng-tcheou-fu, in N lat. 27° 14". 
HENG-CHOUL, a town of China, of the third 
class, in the dep. of Ki-tcheou, in N lat. 37° 45’. 
HENGELO, a small town of Holland, in Gelder- 
land, 19 m. ENE of Arnheim. Pop. 2,867. 
HENGERSBERG, a town of Bavaria, 6 m. ESE 
of Diggendorf, on the r. bank of the Danube. Pop. 


700. : 

HENGISTBURY - HEAD, a headland of the 
Hampshire coast, on the Channel, 2 m. 5 of Christ- 
church, forming the W boundary of Christchurch bay. 

HENGOED, a hamlet in the p. of Lianelly, Car- 
marthenshire, 6 m. W of Castellilwehwr, in an im- 
portant eoal-district. Pop. in 1851, 1,183; in 184), 
1,513.—Also a hamlet in Gilli-gaer p., 5 m. N of 
Caerphilly. Pop. in 1831, 278; in 1841, 519. 

“HENGRAVE, a parish in Suffolk, 4 m. NNW of 
Bury-St.-Edmund’s. Area 1,000 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 238; in 1841, 228. 

HENGSTEDT (Att), a village of Wurtemberg, 
3m. NE of Calw. Pop. 750. A little to the NW 
is Nen H. | 

HENG-TCHEOU-FU, a city of China, of the first | 
rank, in the prov. of Honan, on the river Heng, in 
N lat. 26° 55’. There are said to be silver-mines in 
the vicinity, which are not permitted to be worked. 

HENHAM, a parish of Essex, 3m. NE of Stan- | 
stead-Mountfitchet. Area 2,990 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 863; in 1841, 855.—Also a hamlet in Wang- 
ford p., Suffolk, 4 m. E of Halesworth. Pop. in | 
1841, 128. ws , 

HENHEADS, a township in Bury p., in Lanca- 
shire, 2m. N of Middleton. Pop. in 1841, 176. 

HENIN-SUR-COGEULL, a vill of France, in 
the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, cant. an 13m. NNW of 
Croisille. Pop. 526. 

HENIN-LIETARD, a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Pas-de-Calais, 6 m. NW of 


Douay. Pop. 3,091. 

TEN-KICG, a istrict and town of China, in the 
rov. of Shan-si, on the 1. bank of the Hoang-ho, im 
lat. 34° 57’ 36". ne 

HENLEY, a parish in Suffolk, 44 m. N of Ipswich, 

on the line of the London and orwich railway. 


tract of country si to the N of the principality 
of Wurzburg, with a superficial extent of 850 sq. m., 
‘s now subdivided amongst Prussian Saxony, Hesse- 
| Cassel, Saxe-Weimar, Coburg, and Meining 
HENNEBON, a town of rance, in the dep. of 
the Morbihan, on the Blavet, 6 m. NE of L’Orient. 
Pop. 4,552. It is divided into the old and new town, 
has a good harbour, fisheries on the adjacent coast, 
and some intercourse with the Mediterranean. It 
fell into the hands of the English under Edward IIL, 
but was retaken by the French in 1373. 
HENNERSDORF, a village of Prussian Silesia, 3 
m. NNE of Neisse.—Also a large village of Austrian 
Silesia, in the principality of Jagerndorf. Pop. 2,000 
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HENNERSDORF, or Serr-HENsERsvorF, a town 
of Prussian Saxony, in Upper Lusatia, 3 m. SW of 
Lobau. It contains about 5,500 inhabitants, em- 
ployed chiefly in the manufacture of linen and wool- 
len stuffs. In 1757 the Prussians were defeated 
here by the Austrians. 

HENNERSDORF, or Karnottsca - HENNERS- 
porrF, a village of Prussian Saxony, 4 m. NNE of 
Gorlitz. 

HENNERSDORF-BEI-LAUBAN, a large ma- 
nufacturing village of Prussian Silesia, in the gov. of 
Leignitz, 5 m. N by W of Lauban. 

NNERSDORF (Gross), a town of Saxony, in 
the circle and 20 m. SE of Bautzen, and 6 m. N by 
W of Zittan. Pop. 1,272, chiefly Moravian brethren. 

HENNERSDOREF (Urrer and Lower), two vil- 
lages of Bohemia, 4m. N by W of Bohmisch-Kam- 
nitz, and $4 m. ESE of Dresden. 

HENNIKER, a sabe of Merrimac co., in New 
Hampshire, U. S., 15 m. W by S of Concord. Pop. 
1,715. : 

HENNOCK, a parish of Devonshire, 3 m, NW of 
Chudleigh. Area 5,320 acres. Pop. 828. 

HENNRY’S MOAT, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 
in Kemess hund., Pop. in 1831, 282; in 1841, 338. 

HENNY (Great), a parish of Essex, 24 m. 5 of 
Sudbury. Area 1,850 acres. Pop. in 1841, 417. 

HENNY (Lrrrze), a parish in 5 m. NE of 
Halstead. Area 490 acres. Pop. 65. 

HENRI-CHAPELLE, a village of Belgium, prov. 
of Liege, 4 m. N by E of Limburg. 8. 

HENRICHEMO: I, or BorsseLe, a commune 
and town of France, in the dep, of Cher, 14 m. SW 
of Sancerre, near the Petite-Sandre. Pop. 3,118. 
Pop. of cant. 7,951. 

HENRICO, a county of the state of Virginia, 
U. S., towards the E part of the state, comprising an 
area of 291 sq. m., bounded on the NE by the Chick- 
ahoming. It has an undulating surface, and pos- 
sesses considerable diversity of soil. Pop. in 1840, 
83,076, of whom 13,237 were slaves. Its capital is 
Richmond, — 

HENRIETTA, a township of Monroe co., in the 
state of New York, U. S., 223 m. NW of Albany. 
It has an undulating surface, watered by the Genes- 
see river, and is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 2,085. 
Pop. of v. 200.—Also a township of Lorain co., in 
the state of Ohio, 118 m. NNE ef Columbus, on the 

reat mail-road. P 
Jackson co., in the state of Michigan. Pop. 277. 

HENRIETTA MARIA (Care), a cape of Hud- 

vs Pays on the W coast of James’s bay, in N lat. 

SNRIQUELLO (Lacuna pe), a remarkable 
salt pond in the Spanish part of the island of Hayti, 
in the plain called the Cul-de-Sac, 11 m. E of Port- 
au-Prince. It is about 22 leagues in cirenit; and is 
inhabited by lizards, alligators, and land-tortoises, 
all of a large size. The water is deep, clear, bitter, 
and salt, and has a disagreeable smell. Near the 


M 






middle is a island about 2 leagu 
wide, in which is a spring of fresh-water. 
vRY, a county in the SW part of the state of 


Virginia, U. &., SS eee an area of $58 sq. m., wa- 
tered by Smith's and Mary’s rivers, branches of Dan 
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river. Pop. in 1840, 7,835, of whom 2,852 were 
slaves. Its capital is Martinsville—Also a co. of the 
state of Georgia, near the centre of the state, con- 
taining a superficies of 594 sq. m., bounded on the 
NE by Ocmulgee river, and intersected by branches 


| of that river, and by Flint river. Pop. 11,756, of 


whom 3,316 are slaves. Its capital is M“Donough.— 
Also a co. in the SE part of the state of Alabama, 
comprising an area of 975 sq. m., bordered on the E 
by Chattahoochee river, and drained by branches of 
Choctawhatchee river. Its soil possesses little ferti- 
lity, and is covered with pine. Pop. 5,787, of whom 
1,084 are slaves. Its capital is Abbeville.—Also a 
eo. in the NW part of the state of Tennessee, con- 
taining an area of 600 sq. m., bordered on the E hy 
the Tennessee, and drained by Big and Little Sandy 
rivers, affluents of the Tennessee, and by the North 
and Middle forks of Obion river. Pop. 14,906, of 
whom 3,677 are slaves. Its capital is Paris—Also a 
co. in the state of Kentucky, containing a supertficies 
of 260 sq. m., bounded on the E by Kentucky river, 
and drained by branches of that river, and by Little 
Kentucky river. Pop. 10,015, of whom 2,349 are 
slaves. Its capital is Newcastle.—Also a co. in the 
NW part of the state of Obio, comprising an area, 
Beperally level and fertile, of 576 sq. m., intersected 

y Maumee river and its tributaries, and by the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal. Pop. 2,503. Its capital is Na- 
poleon.—aAlso a co. in the E part of the state of In- 
diana, comprising an area, generally level, of 380 sq. 
m., watever by Flat-Rock and Blue rivers, and Fall 
creek. Pop. 15,128. Its capital is Newcastle.—Also 
a co. in the N part of the state of Illinois, comprising 


a superficies of 840 sq. m., watered by Edward's, 


Rock, and Green rivers. In the N it is wet and 
swampy, but in some parts it possesses considerable 
fertility. Pop. 1,260. Its capital is Morriston. — 
Also a co. in Iowa, towards the § part of the terri- 
tory, containing an area of 432 sq.m. It has a hilly 
surface, watered by Checauque or Skunk river and 
its tributaries, and Big, Brush, and Little Cedar 
creeks. The soil, consisting of a rich black mould, 
is extremely fertile. Pop. 3,772. Its capital ts 
Mount Pleasant.—Also aco. in the W part of the 
state of Missouri, comprising a superficies of 750 sq. 
m., drained by Grand river of Osage river. Pop. 
4,726, of whom 636 are slaves. Its capital is Clin- 
ton. 
HENRY (Carer), a cape at the NE extremity of 


Princess Ann co., in Virginia, U. S., in N lat. 36° 


58’, W long. 76° 21’, 12 m. S by W of Cape Charles, 
in Northampton co. These capes form the entrance 
into Chesapeake bay.—Also a conspicuous projecting 


point of land on the W shore of Queen Charlotte’s 


island, which forms the S point of Englefield bay. 
HENRY-CLAY, a township of Fayette co., in the 


state of Pennsylvania, U.8., drained by Youghiogeny 


river and its branches. Its surface is mountainous, 
and its soil gravelly. Pop. in 1840, 891. 

HENRY (Port), an inlet on the W coast of Pa- 
tagonia, 3 m. NE of Cape Three Points, in 5 lat. 50° 
00’ 18”, W long. 75° 15°11”. It has anchorage in 9 
and 10 fath. on a sandy bottom. ; 

HENSALL, a township in Snaith p. W. R. of 
Yorkshire, 34 m. NW of Snaith. Pop. 290. 
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